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Art.  I, — On  the  Dynasty  of  the  Sah  Kings  of  Surdshtra,    By 
Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  Bengal  Citil  Service. 

[Read,  April  15,  1848.] 

Among  the  many  objects  of  Indian  antiquarian  research  which  possess 
general  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  none 
perhaps  can  be  cited  as  more  peculiarly  entitled  to  its  fostering  care 
than  the  History  of  the  Sur^htran  Kings,  as  illustrated  by  their 
Coins.  The  pages  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society  contain  the  earliest 
systematic  notice  of  these  beautiful  medals';  and  though  much  has 
been  written,  and  much  additional  information  gained  in  other  places, 
little  or  nothing  has  since  been  done  by  our  Association  to  forward  this 
particular  enquiry.  Having  presided  over  the  first  introduction  of 
this  investigation  into  the  world  of  literature,  it  is  but  fit  the  Society 
should  watch  over  its  accepted  offspring ;  and  if  as  yet  unable  to  con- 
duct it  to  a  safe  and  satisfactory  resting-place,  it  may  at  the  least 
prove  useful  in  advancing  it  some  stages  on  its  way. 

The  subject  itself,  at  the  present  moment,  is  invested  with  some  slight 
additional  interest  consequent  upon  a  recent  discovery  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  Surashtran  coins  at  Junir*,  which  has  contributed  two 

1  Joom.  R.  As.  Soc.,  Xo.  XII. 

*  The  Jimirfind  (August,  1846)  consisted  of  some  four  hundred  coins,  com- 
prising specimens  of  the  mintages  of  most  of  the  early  monarchs  of  the  list  at 
present  adopted,  the  series  concluding  with  those  of  Viswa,  the  son  of  Atri,  the 
twelfth  king.  Of  the  entire  number  of  medals  thus  brought  to  light,  a  selection  of 
ten  has  been  forwarded  by  the  Bombay  Government  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company.  These  have  been  unreservedly  placed  at  my  disposal 
ibr  publication.  About  a  moiety  of  the  whole  Junfr  collection,  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Bird,  has  been  brought  to  England  since  the  body  of  the  present  paper  was 
presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  I  am  indebted  to  the  owner*s  kindness  for 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  many  of  these  specimens,  and  am  permitted  to  cite 
the  extra  dates  inserted— each  duly  acknowledged — at  the  close  of  the  detail  of 
these  records,  to  be  found  under  the  description  of  the  obverse  surface  of  the 
medals  of  the  several  kings.  As  Dr.  Bird  proposes,  at  some  future  period|  to 
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new  names  to  the  list  of  the  preyiously-known  Sdh  Kings.  A  review 
of  the  entire  question  is  likewise  specially  called  for  on  other  grounds^ 
inasmuch  as  it  yet  remains  no  slight  reproach  to  Indian  archsBologists 
that  their  best  authorities  differ  in  respect  to  the  89ra  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  assign  these  medals,  to  the  strange  extent  of  many  centuries^ 
Fortunately  there  is  less  doubt  regarding  the  locality  whence  these  coins 
chiefly  come,  and  it  is  a  most  important  point  in  the  enquiry,  freely 
conceded  by  all,  that  Surdshtra — of  which  the  peninsula  of  Guzerdt 
may  be  taken  as  the  metropolitan  province — is  the  nidus  to  which 
their  origin  must  be  traced.  It  does  not  often  occur  in  Numismatic 
investigations  that  this  point  is  so  clearly  and  unexceptionably  made 
out,  and  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  thus  early  in  the  present 
notice,  as  the  singularly  local  character  attaching  to  these  coins  affords 
9  sure  light  amid  the  somewhat  misty  atmosphere  in  which  the  geueral 
subject  is  enveloped.    Other  salutary  checks  are  ind^^d  peered  to  any 


giro  to  the  world  his  ideas  of  the  history  of  the  series — for  whieh,  indeed,  he 
has  lof  some  time  past  been  making  preparation — I  am  the  more  particidar  in 
tiiiMi  expressing  my  obligation  to  him  for  the  amount  of  courtesy  just  notioedt  Tq 
this  I  have  now  to  add,  that,  since  the  foregoing  sentence  has  been  in  type,  I 
hare  been  favoured  by  Dr.  Bird  himself  not  only  with  a  close  yerification  of  the 
dates  to  which  I  at  first  proposed  to  limit  my  quotations,  but  also  with  a  very  ftiU 
detail  of  many  incidental  peculiarities  attaching  to  his  collection,  which,  in  my 
own  very  cursory  examination,  fairly  escaped  observation.  Host  important 
among  these  is  to  be  noted  the  first  recognition  of  the  name  of  Dto4  S^  (the  3rd 
king)  o|i  his  own  proper  coins,  and  the  information  attendant  upon  the  discovery 
that  he  also  was  the  son  of  Rudra  S^h,  he  having  hitherto  been  known  only  as 
being  named  on  the  coins  of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  kings  as  their  conmion  fa^er« 
To  Oolonel  Sykes  I  have  to  tender  my  thanks  for  the  liberal  way  hi  which  the 
whole  of  his  extensive  collection  of  Guzerlit  coins— chiefly  found  at  Kaixa — was 
iqade  over,  to  %dd  to  the  n^iiterials  already  at  command,  and  to  test  the  value  of 
the  information  previously  made  patent  through  the  numismatic  contributions  of 
Steuart  and  Prinsep. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Cabinets  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  that  of  my 
friend  Dr.  Swiney  have  each  furnished  their  quota  to  the  general  illustmtions. 

A  few  valuable  eoins,  part  of  a  hoard  of  some  hundreds  found  at  Eamptf 
(Nagp6r),  for  tho  communication  of  which  I  am  indehted  tq  Lietit. -Colonel 
Wynoh,  Madras  Artillery,  have  afforded  important  additional  data. 

I  have  also  to  add  my  reoognition  of  the  obliging  manner  in  which  aoeess  to 
the  Prinsep  CoUeetion  has  at  all  times  hem  accorded  by.  the  oiBcers  of  the  Medal 
Boom  in  the  British  Moseum.  And,  lastly,  I  must  acknowledge  the  free  refer- 
ence oooceded  by  C.  Steuart,  Esq.,  to  the  cabinet  of  his  late  brother,  when  neces« 
aary  to  decide  any  doubts  left  by  the  imperfection  of  the  outlines  of  the  Italian 
engraver  who  executed  the  original  pUtes  published  in  No.  XII.  J.  B.  A.  S. 

>  ^  Anterior  to  the  fourth  century,  A.n.'*     Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  410. 
**  Fourth'*  or  "  seventh"  century,  A.n.     Sykes,  J.  B.  A.  S.,  No.  XII.  477- 
About  <<  168  B.C.**    Prinsep,  Joum.  As.  Soe.  Beng.,  viL  364. 
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^i^tensive  wandering  from  the  truth,  in  tbe  co-existence  of  three  dis^ 
tinct  collateral  channels  through  which  the  examination  of  the  details 
of  this  question  may  be  conducted;  and  though  it  mnst  b^  conceded 
tbf^t  the  insufficient^  and  at  times  inaccurate,  evidence  supplied  by  one 
species  of  testimony,  may  be  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  the  ap- 
parent facts,  yet»  on  the  other  han4>  anything  like  combined  attesta- 
tion derived  from  such  diverse  sources  must  bear  a  proportionately 
condusive  weight,  and  carry  conviction  in  defiaqce  of  isolated  ohsta- 
eles.  The  tests  to  which  these  observations  refer  consist  of, — Ist, 
Coins;  9|id,  Inscriptions;  and  drd.  Written  History^  or  rather  the 
incident  contributions  of  Eastern  and  Western  Authors^  which  must 
here  supply  its  place.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  the  unneces- 
sary detail  involved  in  the  invariable  application  of  these  tests  under 
their  oepaiate  heads;  it  will  be  sufficient  that  they  be  severally  kept 
ii^  view  throughout  the  examination  of  the  various  branches  intp 
which  the  e^tir6  subject  divides  itself.  They  have  been  brought  thua 
promiuently  into  notice,  in  order  to  show  explicitly  the  whole  mean^ 
available  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment  on  a  somewhat  iqtricatci 
question;  as  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  present  paper  if  iUu»^ 
trated  by  little  if  any  new  mcUMel,  and  that  its  value  must  depend 
solely  upon  the  correct  combination  of  previously  known  facts. 

As  the  subject,  in  its  different  bearings  and  ramifications,  is  spread 
over  some  centuries,  and  refers  to  many  distinct  races,  it  may  simplify 
its  due  demonstration  to  premise  the  various  heads  into  which  it  seems 
divisible,  subsequently  examining  these  in  detail.  It  is  to  be  noted^ 
in  introducing  this  preliminary  outline,  that  it  has  been  foupd  advis- 
able, for  the  more  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  whole  case,  to  reverse 
the  usual  course  of  tracing  successions  downwards  in  the  order  of  time, 
and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  work  upwards  from  almost  the  ouly  given  and 
admiUed  local  date  we  possess,  the  Valabhi  ^ra. 

-   The  following  are  the  different  divisions  of  the  enquiry,  placed  in 
the  order  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  advert  to  them  :-^ 

I.  The  Valabhi  ^ra. 

)I.  The  Local  supercession  of  the  Guptas  by  the  Yalahh;  Ft^mUy* 
III.  The  identity  between  the  Guzerdt  Guptas  and  the  Guptas  of  the 
Allahabad  Pillar  Inscription. 

*  The  last  giomid  has  been  so  thoroagfaly  explored  by  fully  competent  icholars 
Ihat  i(  would  b0  flmost  impertinent  to  attempt  to  add  to  what  baa  already  been 
cited  on  tbe  subjects  embraced,  by  modem  writers  both  English  and  Conti- 
hental ;  hence  I  have  limited  my  task  in  this  respect  to  the  simple  adoption  of 
wteHtls  ready  prepaeed  to  my  hand,  without  any  needless  question  of  tho  acou- 
laqr  ^  thQ  tnuudatlom  pr  tedious  reproduction  of  original  tMta, 

BS 
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I V.  The  verification  of  these  Guptas  as  the  immediate  successors  of 

the  Indo-Sc3rthians. 
V.  The  interval  between  the  rule  of  the  Guptas  and  that  of  the  Sdh 

Kings,  and  the  traces  of  the  intermediate  possessors  of  the 

peninsula  of  Guzer&t. 
VI.  The  inherent  title  of  the  Sdh  Kings  to  date  iu  and  before  the 

century  before  Christ. 
I.  The  Valabhi  sera  is  fixed  by  undoubted  evidence  to  have  com- 
menced in  319  A.D.'  The  exact  epoch,  however,  in  the  lengthened 
sway  of  the  dynasty  whence  the  cycle  takes  its  name,  to  which  the 
initial  date  is  to  be  referred,  still  remains  undetermined.  Mr. 
Wathen  supposes  that  the  reign  of  Sri  Dhara  Sena  I.  (the  seventh 
in  the  Valabhi  list*,)  witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  new  sera*,  but 
from  the  prominent  manner  in  which  (his  father)  Griha  Sena's  name 
is  recorded  in  Dr.  Bums**  No.  I.  Kaira  Copper-plate  Grant,  it  would 
seem  that  his  accession,  or  some  striking  event  of  his  reign,  might  well 
contest  the  honour  of  having  originated  the  family  cycle.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  which  demands  but  slight  discussion  in  this  place,  as 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  enquiry  to  say  that  the 
asra  of  the  Valabhis  begins  319  a.d.',  and  that — as  is  now  to  be  shown 
— the  Gupta  rule  preceded  it. 


^  AlUriini,  Reinaud,  142,  143;  Tod*8  Annals,  I  801;  Inscription  at  Puttan 
Somnlith,  dated  in  corresponding  epochs  of  different  eeras,  662  a.u.,  Vikrama  1320, 
Balabhi  945;  consequently,  An.  Valabhi  1  =  318-19  a.d. 

'  The  following  is  Wathen*s  list  of  the  early  members  of  the  Valabhi  Family  :— 


I.  SenApaii  Bhatarca;  144 or  190 A.D. 
II.  Senipati  Dhara  Sena. 
III.  Mah&r6ja  Drona  Sinha. 
IV.  MahArija  Dhruva  Sena  I. 
V.  Mah^rija  Dharapattah. 
VI.  Mahlir^ja  Griha  Sena. 
VII.  MahMja  Sri  Dhara  Sena  I. 
VIII.  MahHrilja  SUaditya  I. 


IX.  Mahlir^ja  Charagriha  I.,  or 
Iswara  Guha  (Bums). 
X.  Mahlirtija  Sri  Dhara  Sena  II. 
XI.  Mahlirija  Dhruva  Sena  II. 
XII.  Mahlirija  Sri  Dhara  Sena  III. 
MahHrlija  Dhruva  Sena  III. 
(Bums*  Grant). 
XIII.  Mahilr^ja  Siladitya  II. 


The  order  of  succession  in  Bums*  plate  passes  directly  from  No.  I.  to  No,  VL, 
omitting  the  intermediate  names. 

*  J.A,S.  B.,iv.481. 

*  J.  A.  a  B.,  vil  966. 

*  Mr.  Wathen,  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  his  Valabhi  Tamba  patra 
deciphermento  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  iv.  481),  was  disposed  to  render  the  date  of  the 
earliest  of  these  records  as  ^J^^  ^  Samvat  9  of  the  VaUbhi  JEra:  subM- 
quently  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  963)  he  found  reason  to  distrust  this  reading,  and  with- 
out attempting  to  fix  the  value  of  the  figures  employed,  to  decide  that  the  date 
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II.  It  mnst  be  admitted  that  the  direct  and  independent  eyidence 
to  prove  this  point,  is  somewhat  incomplete,  being  confined  to  a  oon- 

inaeribed  referred  to  the  Vikramliditya  JErtL,  Prinsep,  in  one  of  his  latest  papers 
on  these  snbjeets  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  viL  354),  had  also  expressed  his  conviction  that, 
whaterer  cycle  might  be  understood  as  applicable  to  certain  other  dates  then  under 
eonsideration,  the  Vikram^ditya  ^ra  alone  "  must*'  be  held  to  have  been  in  use  in 
the  Vakbhi  Copper-plate  Grants. 

A  reference  to  the  numerous  Indian  Inscriptions  published  in  Vols.  IV.  and  V. 
J.  R.  A.  S.,  by  Messrs.  Waihen  and  Elliot,  shows  most  distinctly  the  general  pre- 
valence of  the  official  use  of  the  Saliv&hana  or  Saka  JEtk  {^9  a.d.),  and  amid 
the  ample  series  of  the  grants  thus  made  known,  some  are  dated  as  early 
as  Saka  411  =5  490  a.d.  (iv.  5,  v.  343),  and  an  inscription  is  quoted,  bearing  date 
Saka  488  as  567  a.d.  (iv.  9).  The  extensive  diffusion  of  the  practice  of  expressing 
dates  in  the  years  of  this  cycle  is  also  confirmed  by  its  repeated  employment  in 
the  Rija  Taringini  (Troyer,  ii.  376,  378),  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  the 
words  Sdi  Saka  among  the  epochal  references  in  the  Mackenzie  MSS.  {WiUon,  L 
163,  264,  &c.;  Taphry  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  389,  469,  496,  &c.);  and,  finally.  Tod 
distinctly  asserts  that  the  sera  of  Salivlihana  '^  set  aside  that  of  the  Tuar  in  the 
Dekban*' — a  practice  which  may  well  have  extended  westward  as  well  as  southward. 

These  facts  are  perhaps  sufficient  to  authorize  an  inference  that  the  Salivdhana 
Cyde  was  used  in  many  of  the  earlier  instances  wherein  modem  Commentators 
have  heretofore  supposed  that  the  Vtkramdditya  was  the  sera  employed;  and 
hence,  in  the  absence  of  any  designation  of  the  nra  intended  to  be  understood,  it 
may  be  held  as  more  than  probable  that  both  the  early  Gupta  and  Valabhi  In* 
aeriptions  had  their  dates  recorded  in  this  cycle. 

Adapting  the  Saka  Cycle  to  the  various  dates  referring  to  these  families,  the 
Mvend  epochs  recorded  will  correspond  as  follows  with  the  years  of  our  own  sera: — 

Ist.    The  Chandra  Gupta  Inscription  at  Sanchf,  No.  1  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vi.  455), 

datedinfignzes  9®=   or  SakA  San  93  =  H^  a.d. 

2nd.  The  Xo.  1  Valabhi  Grant  of  Wathen  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  iv.  481),  dated  thus 
^J^9    Three  hundred  and  odd  Saka,  corresponds  with  the  early  part  of  our 

fiilh  century. 

L.  3rd.    The  third  Valabhi  Copper-plate  Grant  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  966)  with  the 

figured  date  \I  ^  j     (Ibid.,  pi.  XX.),  assumed  to  refer  to  some  period  in  the 

§eeond  half  of  the  fourth  century  Saka,  falls  in  with  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  briefly  the  reasons  which  justify  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  first  Valabhi  Grant  should  be  held  to  precede  the  third  by  a  period 
of  half  a  century,  more  or  less ;  and  this  may  be  most  satisfactorily  done  by 
quoting  the  independent  evidence  comprised  in  the  following  comments  annexed 
to  the  original  translation  of  the  latter  document: — '' But  though  there  were  six 
•accessions  to  the  Gadi  [between  the  execution  of  the  first  and  third  Valabhi 
Grants],  these  must  have  been  of  less  than  the  ordinary  duration,  for  the  minister 
who  prepared  the  Grant  in  Sri  Dhara  Sena*s  reign  was  Skanna  Bliatta ;  whereas 
the  minister  who  prepared  the  present  Grant  is  named  as  MaUana  lltia,  son  of 
Skanna  Bhatta;  thirty  or  forty  years  will  therefore  be  tlio  probable  interval  occu- 
pied by  the  reigns  of  all  the  princes  named  as  having  intervonsd  between  Srf 
Dhara  Sena  I.  and  Dhruva  Sena  III.** 


t  OK  TttB  DtNAflTY  OF 

J^tuml  a6ieHiO!i  of  Albifdtirs^  to  the  effect  that  "  apparently  Balabha 
followed  iihtnediately  after  the  Guptas."  Whatever  value  is  to  be 
attached  to  this  inference  in  itself,  which  however  seems  fully  justified 
by  the  facts,  one  most  important  item  is  derived  fh>m  the  preceding 
part  of  the  sentence,  which  Introduces  the  deduction  in  question*,  vix.; 
that  a  royal  race  of  Quptas  lived  immediately  prior  to,  and  were 
exterminated  in  319  a.d. 

OnO  of  the  main  difficulties  heretofore  experienced  in  any  Attempt 
at  fei  satisfactory  allocation  of  these  Guptas,  so  fkr  as  their  dominion 
over  the  peninsula  of  Guzer^t  is  concerned*,  has  arisen  from  a  tob  Im- 
plicitly received  dogma— based  chiefly  upon  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  dubious  context  of  the  Vishnu  Purdna' — that  the  termination  of 
the  Gupta  sway  should  be  referred  generally  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
century;  and  consequently  any  efltort  to  locate  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  dynasty— -which  is  supposed  to  have  been  closely  limited  in  tho 
number  of  its  membenh-^in  Gueer&t  at  or  about  a  correspondingly 

1  "  Qttant  au  Goupta  kAla  {hre  dei  Gonpta0)|  <m  entend  par  le  mot  gwpM  des 
gens  qui)  dit  oii|  tftaieni  m^hants  •!  puinalits;  et  T^re  qui  poHe  leur  nom  est 
iVpoque  de  lenr  extenlliiuition.  Apparettttnenl  Ballabft  tuivit  imm^dialenienl  left 
GonptMf  car  I'fere  deft  Gonptu  commenoe  amu  Tan  841  de  l*^re  d6  Saea."  Albi^ 
riUif,  Reinaud)  143^    Annexed  is  the  Arabic  tULt  of  the  original. 

^rf^    ^<    s^^^    f»y^'     0)^     ^    1"^^     (^    C/»    'y*/^^ 

'     «  Wilflo%  Ariana  Antiqua,  409 ;  Prinaep,  J.  A.  a  B.,  ril  364. 

'  Mill  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  tL  11),  referring  to  the  passage  whence  his  inference 
regarding  the  age  of  the  Gnptas  is  drawn^  designates  it  as  att  ''enumeration, 
strongly  indicative  of  the  disturbed  and  semi-barbarous  condition  of  affairs  whish 
caused  the  suspension  of  all  the  ancient  records,  and  in  which  ^nchronous 
dynasties  might  easily  be  mis-stated  as  successive  ones,  and  the  sum  of  years 
readily  palmed  on  the  Hindu  reader,  to  enhance  the  antiquity  of  the  classical  and 
heh>ic  ages  of  the  country"  [yet  he  trusts  lftt»  text  sufficiently  to  add  the  enume« 
ratiou]  '*  is  succeeded,  in  the  last  period  immediately  preceding  the  rise  of  the  Gup- 
tas, by  something  Wore  resembling  the  records  of  earlier  time.**  The  result  of  his 
examination  of  the  whole  question  is  thus  stated  i~"  1 1  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix  tho 
subjects  of  our  present  inquiry,  the  Guptas,  higher  than  the  age  of  Charleknsgne  in 
Europe,  ^we  suppose  them  identical  with  the  Guptas  of  the  Purtlna.**  Page  12,  idem. 

So  also  Wilson  (Ar.  Ant.)  4l9)t— '*  These  considerations  harmonize  with  the 
inference  afforded  by  the  coins,  and  restrict  the  most  modem  period  of  the  Gupta 
Kings  of  Msgadha  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.** 

Prinse|>  hesitated  in  his  entire  aoquieseence  in  Mill's  cottclusions,  and  would 
have  moted  Up  the  date  of  the  PUHUia  itself  <'  a  hm  centories,**  with  a  view  to 
pla  the  Guptas  in  the  very  age  it  is  ttoir  proposed  to  assign  them  to. 
■s  B.,  V.  644. 
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anterior  epoeh^  has  been  met  bj  the  insaperable  obstacle  of  thd  ad- 
mitted local  domination  of  other  races  of  kings^  of  whose  indqpendmt 
rule  there  could  be  little  doubt. 

This  perplexity  is  now  removed,  as  we  have  direbt  authoritj  for 
placing  a  familj  of  Guptas,  evidently  extensively  paramount  ae  sove- 
reigns of  India,  at  an  eera  closely  antecedent  to  the  rise  of  the  Valabhi 
monarchs^  j  a  period  in  which  neither  history  nor  inscriptions  claitn  for 
other  sovereigns  either  local  or  suzehiin  supremacy  over  the  peninsula 
of  Surdshtra. 


i  'Shib  Afabte  word  Baiham,  as  used  in  reference  to  the  Valabhis  (Itehiaudy 
delation  des  Voyages,  i.  ^4,  26,  iii  26;  Masaudf,  0.  T4  F.,  L  175^  108,  366; 
Gildemeiatery  Siiript.  Arab.,  pp.  13,  145,  &c.),  has  been  the  subject  of  much  and 
various  speculation,  in  the  hope  of  tracing  through  its  derivative  identification  a 
connecting  indication  of  the  origin  of  those  who,  in  later  times,  are  seen  to  bare 
borne  it  (Wilford,  As.  Res.,  ix.  179).  Tod  (Annals,  i.  601)  endeavoured  to 
ihow  thai  as  *^  Balnlith,  the  deity  worshipped  in  Puttun  Bomniith,  Mtf  dtp  qf  (he 
Lord  qf  tfrn  Afoon^  was  the  Sun-God  Bdly  hence*'  came  ''  the  title  of  the  dynasties 
which  ruled  this  region,  B&l*ca-Ra^,  the  Princet  of  Bdl,  and  hence  the  capital 
Balicapur,  the  CUy  of  the  Sun,**  was  "  familiarly  written  BaUibhf,'*  and  the  word 
^'Balicarae"  eventually  '<  corrupted  by  KenaudOt*s  Arabian  Travellers  into  Bal- 
hara."    Wathen  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  iv.  481)  was  disposed  to  consider  the  tenn  either  fts 

a  corruption  of  Bhatarca  ^fTHn!  Cherishing  Sun  (a  royal  title),  or  as  a  titular 

distinction  locally  derived  from  the  name  of  a  district  near  *^  Ballabhipura,*'  called 
^'  Bhala,^*  which,  with  the  addition  of  Rai,  would  have  furnished  the  Arabs  with 
the  designation  in  question.  More  lately  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  the 
connexion  of  the  word  with  the  supposed  Palahra  on  the  coins  of  Vonones  (Prin* 
•ep,  J.  A.  Sk  B»t  vii*  650)»  Of  aU  these,  perhaps  the  only  derivation  upon  which 
eOBD^^eto  reliance  can  be  placed  is  Tod*s  eoneltuiinff  identification,  and  that 
•dspted  bjr  Gildemeister,  whose  notice  on  the  subject  may  be  best  given  in  his 

own  words: — '^Nomen  quod  f,^!^  vel  45^aJU  scribitur,  Indopleusta  et  Masfidie 

attetoriblBl  isbmmunie  erat  omnibus  ejus  fabiilisB  regibus;  secundum  Hauqaiiden 
iieiikitaiphnn  est  de  regionis,  quam  tenebant,  nomine.  Utraque  sententia  recte  se 
habet.  QliinAm  ludicus  rex  BalharA  ille  f^erit,  diu  latuit,  uuhc  autem  certo  did 
(Mlest,  postquam  ea  dynastia  tum  ex  inscriptionibus,  turn  ex  indigenarum  anna- 
UbiuB,  turn  ex  Sinenrium  relationibus  nobis  innotuit.  Ea  In  nrbe  Valabhi,  Guze- 
laias  peninsulas  olim  capite,  hodie  Balbhi  vocata,  decem  milliaria  AUgUca  septeu- 
Irio&em  VeisuA  et  occidentem  a  Bhewnnugger  sita,  inde  a  quarto  sseculo  exstitit, 
et  ab  Urbe  vel  regione  Valabhi  deuominata  est.    ttaque  vocabulum  ^  >xVf  ortum 

ert ek pr&krita forma  ^^Pl^l'^  pro  ^IWHrCT^ •    Q'^^"^  eorum  regnum 

Gurg'arum  et  Saur^ht*ram  complectcretur,  omnino  recte  Arabes  ejus  finium 
deaeriptionem  tradiderunt;  postea  tamen  multa  in  Balharam  transtulerunt,  qufee  in 
alios  Indise  reges  valent.  *  *  Posteriores  deinde  omnia  conturbarunt,  et 
BalhacsB  ascribunt  Kanog'ee  regnum  vel  alia.*'  Scriptorum  Arabum  de  Rebus 
Indidii  pp.  42,  43,  44. 
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Moreover,  an  intimation  of  scarcely  less  importance  is  conveyed  in 
the  general  tenor  of  Albirdni's  expressions^  wbich  almost  necessitate 
the  conclusion  that  this  particular  race  of  Guptas  were  the  last  of  the 
name  who  held  any  prominent  place  among  the  monarchs  of  India 
prior  to  the  invasion  of  Mahmiid  of  Ghazni".  Beyond  this  it  is  dis- 
tinctly to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  deceptive 
epoch  assumed  from  the  Purdnas,  there  is  no  date  of  any  kind'  to 
interfere  with  the  free  decision  of  the  question  at  issue,  on  the  evi- 
dence here  adduced. 

From  the  various  inscriptions  left  by  the  Valabhi  monarchs,  some 
casual  indications  might  have  been  anticipated  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  race  they  succeeded.  To  speak  generally,  this 
expectation  is  not  realized;  the  information  on  this  head,  to  be  gained 
from  these  sources,  being  confined  to  the  not  altogether  unimportant 
fact  that  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  Valabhis  were  of  the 
Hind{i  faith^.  Allusion  is  indeed  made  in  one  place  to  the  suzerain 
under  whom  the  family  first  rose  into  notice,  and  from  whom  the  title 
of  Mahdrdja  was  first  received  by  the  third  Sendpati ;  nothing,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  gathered  from  this  reference  beyond  the  proof  of  the 
widely-spread  paramount  power  of  the  sovereign  thus  alluded  to'. 

It  would  also  bo  satisfactory,  as  afifording  an  important  connecting 
link  between  these  races,  to  have  been  able  to  trace  the  possible 

*  '^  Lenr  extermination,'*  &o.,  note,  p.  6. 

'  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Albfrf&nf  lived  mider  this 
-monarch. 

>  The  date  of  the  Gupta  Alphabet  seems  to  have  been  mled  from  the 
auumed  date  of  the  dynasty ;  and  to  show  how  little  reliance  can  be  pUced  on  the 
inference,  in  itself,  by  which  the  use  of  the  characters  of  the  Gupta  Llit  Inscrip- 
tion is  held  to  have  originated  at  so  modem  a  period  as  is  claimed  for  it  by  some, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  James  Prinsep  himself,  although  he  entered  this  lUphabet 
in  his  comparative  Palseographic  Table  as  dating  from  the  fifth  century,  had 
already  admitted  that  its  employment  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  third 
century  a,d.  ( J.  A.  S.  B.,  vi.  fi56),  an  opinion  indirectly  confirmed  by  his  own 
expressions  at  the  moment  of  the  publication  of  the  Table  itself  (vii.  275),  and 
distinctly  repeated  afterwards  (vii.  348).  In  like  manner,  those  who  would  follow 
the  erroneous  identification  of  the  Phi  che  li  ( Vaisili)  of  Fa  Hian  with  the  ancient 
Prayaga,  the  modem  AlUUuibad  (J.  R.  A.  S.,  vi.  301),  are  to  be  warned  against 
indulging  in  any  inference,  regarding  the  antiquity  of  the  Guptas,  based  upon  Fa 
Hian*s  omission  to  mention  the  Asoka  and  Gupta  Lilt,  which  he  might  possibly  have 
seen  had  he  visited  the  true  Prayaga.  (See  Foe  Koue  Ki,  p.  242;  J.  R.  A.  S., 
V.  128,  &c.) 

«  J.  A.S.  B.,  November,  1838. 

•  "  From  the  great  Sovereign  himself,  the  sole  Monarch  of  the  entire  world." 
(J.  A.a  B.,  Wathen,  iv.  485.)  Mr.  Watbeu  adds— •*  This  evidently  refers  to 
B  one  of  the  auecessors  of  Vikramaditya  and  Salivahana,  the  Pramara  or 
^o}      Kings  of  Ujain  or  Kanoaj.'* 


^v 
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affinity  as  existing  in  tbeir  respective  coins,  which  the  general  prac- 
tice of  Indian  monarchs  more  or  less  distinctly  developes  in  the  early 
imitation  by  the  succeeding  family  of  the  types  of  money  found  cur- 
rent in  the  dominions  of  their  predecessors.  As  yet,  however,  no 
medals  of  the  Yalabhi  dynasty  have  been  definitively  identified*, 
though  a  certain  shadowy  connexion  might  possibly  be  based  upon 
the  similitude  between  the  device  of  the  Valabhis,  the  Bull  Nandf, 
as  seen  on  their  seals  and  inscriptions,  and  the  self-same  symbol  to  be 
found  on  the  Surdshtran  coins  of  the  great  Skanda  Gupta*. 

It  may  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  this  branch  of  the  inquiry 
as,  however  imperfect  in  itself,  as  it  now  stands,  the  concession  of 
its  most  important  bearing  will  be  claimed  hereafter  under  other 
proo£i,  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  this  portion  of  the  inves- 
tigation. 

III.  The  demonstration  of  the  identity  between  the  heretofore 
denominated  Kanouj  Guptas  and  the  monarchs  of  the  same  name 
who  were  supreme  in  Guzerdt,  is  perhaps  not  so  easy  as  might  at 
first  sight  be  anticipated',  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  necessary  absence  of 
the  infiJlible  proof  offered  by  an  uniformity  of  coinage,  arising  from 
the  practice  even  then  prevailing  of  retaining  but  slightly  modified  the 
forms  of  the  existing  currency  of  each  kingdom  that  fell  to  the  arms 
of  a  conqueror.  Hence,  though  the  Gupta  Ouzerdt  coins  evince  indu- 
bitable signs  of  derivation  from  the  types  of  the  money  of  the  earlier 
Surdshtran  Kings,  they  naturally  offer  few  points  of  coincidence  with 
the  gold  coins  of  the  countries  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  whence  the 
power  of  the  Gupta  race — whose  identity  it  is  now  sought  to  establish 
— took  its  rise.     Notwithstanding  this,  the  number  of  miscellaneous 

*    The  Titeriah  Dirhems  xiioUsIf  r^V"^'  noticed  as  current  in  the  ninth 

eentuy,  bj  Renandors  Arabian  Traveller,  and  subsequently  adverted  to  by  Ibn 
Kbordadbah,  Ibn  Haukal,  and  Masaud{,  convey  too  recent  a  reference  to  furnish 
any  amstance  in  the  recognition  of  the  Valabhf  currency;  the  money  alluded  to  by 
the  first  of  these  authors  may  possibly  be  identifiable  with  the  silver  **  Gadhia  ki 
paiM,**  whidi  must  have  been  current  about  this  time,  and  which  agree  sufficiently 
with  the  weight  indicated  by  the  Arab  authority,  U  dirhems  (which  is  proved  to 
be  equal  to  67i  gr.;  Marsden,  xvii).  Specimens  of  this  Ass-money  are  extant, 
weighing  over  66  gr.,  though  the  average  weight  of  worn  specimens  is  of  course 
somewhat  less.  (See  Renaudot,  Reinaud,  i.  26;  Script.  Arab.,  pp.  28,  166; 
Maaaudf,  0.  T.  F.,  p.  389;  Prinsep,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  iv.  687;  Wilson,  Ar.  Ant,  418.) 
■  It  may  indeed  be  a  question  whether  these  and  other  types  of  the  ample 
Skanda  GupU  coinage  did  not  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  entire  currency  under,  if 
many  of  them  were  not  actually  struck  by,  the  earlier  members  of  the  Valabhi 
Dynasty,  while  acting  as  local  sovereigns,  on  behalf  of  the  Gupta  suzerain. 

•^  "iZ*^****  ^"^*^'  aMumed  the  fact  as  a  matter  of  course  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  37). 
Wo  ^  Wiktm,  in  an  uneertain  wapr  ( Ar.  Ant,  409). 
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indicatiotiB  of  connexion  between  the  two  races  abont  to  be  noticed| 
scarcely  permit  a  donbt  that  the  monarchs  in  question  were  of  one 
toid  the  same  house. 

The  rarioos  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  at  present  wiUiin  reach, 
tending  to  prore  this  connexion,  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  fol* 
lows: — Istly*  The  inference  deducible  from  the  knowledge  gained  by 
Prinsep's  revised  decipherment  of  the  Allahabad  Inscription^,  thai 
the  Gupta  family  therein  chronicled  possessed  Guienit.  2ndly.  Th« 
Third  (undeciphered)  Inscription  on  the  Gimdr  Rock,  in  the  peninsulA 
of  Guterdt,  records  the  name  of  Skanda  Gupta.  Prinsep,  to  whom 
alone  the  secrets  of  this  monumental  writing  were  known,  does  not 
hesitate  to  announce  this  prince  as  ''one  of  the  [then  denominated 
Kanouj]  Guptas'."  3rdly.  The  correspondence  of  the  fact  stated  on 
the  Bhitdri  Ldt,  that  Skanda  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Ku- 
mara,  with  the  evidence  to  the  same  efi*ect  afforded  by  the  Gu<erdt 
coins  per  ee,      4thly*  The  identity  of  the  title  of  Skanda  Gupta 

4l^lT^ci)  Kramdditya — as  found  both  on  his  gold  coins  of  the  so- 
called  Kanouj  type',  and  on  his  silver  Surdshtran  pieces^  5thly. 
The  curious  coincidence  noticeable  in  Skanda  Gupta's  alteration  of 
the  reverse  symbol  of  his  own  Surdshtran  coins,  from  the  device 
originally  adopted  from  his  immediate  predecessor,  Kumdra'  Gupta,  to 
the  ef^gy  of  the  Bull  of  Siva,  Nandl, — which  now  appears  for  the  first 
time  on  these  pieces, — and  the  prominent  fact  explicitly  dwelt  upon 
in  the  Bhitdri  Ldt  inscription,  that  Skanda  Gupta  was  a  firm 
Adherent  of  the  worshippers  of  Siva,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  Yaishnavi  leaning  of  those  he  succeeded'.     6thly,  and  lastly, 

1  '*  MagadhA,  Ujjayini,  and  Sunwena  are  omitted ;  these,  therefore^  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  under  his  [Samudra's]  immediate  rule.*'     Prinsep,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vi.  975. 

'  J.  A«  S.  B.,  vii.  348.  "  1  may  here  so  far  satisfy  curiosity  as  to  state  that 
this  third  inscription,  the  longest  and,  in  some  respects,  the  best  preserved,  though, 
!rom  the  smallness  and  rudeness  of  the  letters,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decipher,  is  in 
a  more  modem  character — that  allotted  to  the  third  century  after  Christ — or  the 
Gupta  alphabet;  and  that  in  the  opening  lines  I  find  an  allusion  to  Skanda  Gupta, 
one  of  the  Gupta  family,  whose  name  has  also  been  found  upon  a  new  series  of 
the  Sur&shtra  coins.**  A  facsimile  of  this  bscription,  takeU  with  much  care  by 
Messrs.  Westergaard  and  Jacob,  has  been  published  in  the  JoUmal  of  the  Bom- 
bay Branch  R.  A.  S.  for  April,  1843.  No  transcript  or  translation  has  been 
attempted. 

8  J.  A.  S.  B.,  V.  pL  34,  fig.  17. 

*  Idem,  Tii.  356,  pL  XII.  figs.  18,  20. 

s  Annexed  Plate  II.  figs.  3»,  40,  41,  42. 

*  Mill,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  yi.  0.  It  may  be  useful  to  annes  a  detailed  reference  to 
the  serend  Gupto  Inscriptioiis  at  present  known  :^Allababad,  Mill|  J.  A.  S.  B., 
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is  to  be  cited  the  important  reference  (which  more  peculiarly  belongs 
io  the  next  division  of  the  subject)  conreyed  in  the  superscription 
of  the  Indo-Scjrthic  NANo,  or  PAD  NANO*,  on  the  obverse  sur&ce 
of  the  Surdshtran  coins  of  Kum^ra  and  Bkanda  Gupta,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  exact  types  of  the  In  do-Scythian  gold  coinage  by 
the  earlier  members  of  the  Gupta  family  in  their  Eastern  dominions, 
which  are  also  duly  retained  by  both  Kum&ra  and  Skanda. 

IV.  The  next  point  in  the  general  inquiry — the  identification  of 
the  Guptas  as  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Indo-Scythians — ^has,  in 
00  far  as  the  numismatic  coincidences  extend,  been  fuHy  and  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  Prinsep  and  Wilson :  all  that  notr  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  apply  the  already  prepared  arguments  to  the  altered  bearings  of 
the  question.  80  long  ago  as  November,  1835,  the  first-named  author 
demonstrated  by  conclusive  comparisons  "  the  Indo-Scythic  paternity 
of  the  Kanouj  [Gupta]  coinage.*'  In  October^  1886,  a  paper  by  the 
same  writer  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
Whldi  more  distinctly  and  unequivocally  developed  "the  transition 
from  the  Mithraic  or  Indo-Scythic  coinage  to  the  Hind(i  series,"  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  the  currency  of  the  Guptas.  Professor  Wilson 
abo,  in  his  Ariana  Antiqua,  in  one  place',  after  enumerating  other 
more  obtiotts  resemblances  between  the  two  classes  of  medals,  goes  on 
to  notice  tiie  similarity  which  extends  even  to  the  monograms,  which 

iiL  957;  Mill's  BhiUrf  Lftt,  vL  1 ;  revised  by  Priusep,  vL  900;  Btumda  GapU, 
TiL  37;  viL  348;  Chandra  Gupta,  at  Sancbi,  Bhopal,  ri.  466;  Budha  Gupta, 
Sllgor,  viL  634. 

th^fiBUewiug  is  an  attthorilillTe  list  of  the  Gupta  Khigl,  as  extrMted  from 
theifrtisiriptioiist— 
<'  1.  Gupta.  6.  Kum^n  Gttpta. 


i»  Obilol  Sscha. 

iL  Ctiattiim  Gupta  L  (Ist  Haha- 

Mfa  Adhbtfja). 
4.  Samndra  Gupta. 
a.  ClMuidfa  Gupta  IL 


7.  Skanda  Gupta. 

8.  Mahendra  Gupta  (notleed  at  a 
minor  only  in  the  InseHptiooe ; 
the  name  is  assumed  from 
Coins).*' 

MiU,  J.  A.  B.  B.,  vL  8. 

*  BSS  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vtL  M6,  Prinsep,  at  the  time  he  proposed  (his  reading,  did 
to  with  hut  mail  eonftdenee.  A  comparison  of  an  extended  series  of  this  class  of 
Sttritiitnti  eoins  with  the  Indo-Sc^rthic  pieces  of  the  KanerkI  gold  series,  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the  identification.  Indeed,  if  any  additional  faith  is  (o 
be  ghren  to  an  independent  though  tuhsequeni  recognition  of  one  and  the  same 
tui,  H  may  be  mentioned  that  my  first  detection  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  cor- 
nqpt  Greek  letters  on  the  first-named  coins  was  suggested  by  a  transcript  of  the 
legend  of  a  Kaaerkf  coin,  to  be  found  among  Mionnet*s  lac«similes  of  Barbarous 
Otak  (viiL  pL  Sv.  fig.  28),  before  I  became  awm  that  Fiiaasp  bid  aireaJy 
pubttriled  a  similar  rendeting. 

*  Page  418. 
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were  copied  by  the  HindA  imitators  from  the  Indo-Scythic  prototype', 
all  of  which  are  mentioned  as  capable  of  being  cited  "  as  eyidence  that 
the  coins  of  the  Gupta  princes  succeeded  immediately  to  those  of  the 
Hithraic  princes,  and  that  the  former  reigned  from  the  second  or  third 
to  the  ievenih  century,*' 

Prinsep  does  not  seem  to  have  insisted  sufficiently  upon  the  full 
force  of  the  inference',  that  the  derivatiye  which  retained  in  such 
freshness  the  impress  of  its  model,  was  in  all  probability  immediate, 
and  was  extremely  unlikely  to  be  a  deferred  reviral  of  a  temporarily 
disused  coin.  Professor  Wilson's  perception  of  the  real  value  of  the 
evidence  was  more  distinct,  but  his  conclusion  was  deprived  of  much 
of  its  just  weight  by  the  indecision  of  his  closing  observation,  which 
left  a  brief  dynasty  of  eight  kings'  to  find  their  own  position  in  00 
undefined  a  period  as  ^ve  centuries^ 

But  little,  perhaps,  need  be  added  to  such  authoritative  testimony, 
further  than  again  to  point  to  the  fact  noted  above,  of  the  still  more 
distinct  evidence  of  association^-of  what  precise  character  is  not  so 
clear-— to  be  drawn  from  the  discovery  of  the  words  PAO  NANO — ^the 
almost  uniform  titular  prefix  of  the  Kanerki  Indo-Scythian  gold  series 
*— on  the  Sur^htran  coins  of  the  Guptas. 

The  results  deducible  from  the  combined  evidence  of  coins  and 
monumental  inscriptions,  regarding  the  progress  of  the  power  of  the 
Gupta  dynasty,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  In  the  time  of 
the  full  supremacy  of  the  family,  their  empire  clearly  extended  from 


>  See  also  the  identity  of  rerenes  of  Gbatot  Kacha  eoio,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  v.  38,  fig. 
12  and  of  the  Ardokro  Indo-Scythic  piece,  J.  A«  S.  B.,  1845,  p.  440,  pL  12,  fig,  10. 
«  J.  A.  S.  B.,  V.  644. 

*  Prinsep  remarks,  **  It  does  not  appear  who  euceeeded  him  [Skanda  Gupta], 
or  whether  the  Oupta  Dynasty  there  terminated;  but  I  think  it  is  open  to  con* 
jectore  that  the  whole  power  was  usurped  by  the  Minister's  family,  because,**  &e. 
J.  A,  S.  B.,  viL  38. 

*  Since  the  abore  was  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Colonel  Sykes 
has  communicated  to  me  the  following  observations,  conveyed  in  a  late  letter  from 
Captain  Kittoeu  The  deductions  in  question,  yalnable  in  themselves,  as  derived 
from  entirely  new  sources,  and  as  the  result  of  independent  inductive  reasoning, 
will  be  seen  to  corroborate  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  date  of  the  rise  of  the 
Guptas  already  pointed  at  in  the  text, 

**  I  have  had  four  valuable  copper-plates,  from  Xagode,  in  Bundulkund,  of 
Sri  Hastina,  a  cotemporary  of  Samudra  Gupta,  for  he  is  named  by  the  latter  in 
the  Allahabad  Inscription  (see  J.  A.  S.  B.),  translated  by  Mill  These  plates  fix 
the  number  of  years  passed  of  the  Gupta  Dynasty  at  that  time,  viz.,  163;  this 
will  prove  the  correctness  of  the  Vansavali,  as  given  on  the  pillar,  and  will 
prove,  I  think,  that  the  Guptas  reigned  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  century 

A.D,*» 
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the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Nipdl*  on  the  north-east^  to  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  of  Gazerdt  on  the  south-west';  its  southern  boundary  is 
not  so  well  defined^  but  to  the  north-westward,  suzerainty  was  claimed 
oyer  the  Pnnjdb  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus'.  The  same  data  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  possession  of  the  more  western  portion  of  the  empire 
was  not  obtained  till  a  period  subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  Ganges.  A  possibly  important  point,  also  gained 
from  these  sources,  is  that  this  paramount  Hindu  race,  who  in  later 
times,  at  all  events,  reigned  over,  if  not  at  Ujein,  is  seen  in  two  dis- 
tinct instances  to  use  the  title  of  Vikramaditya^ 

Haying  attained  thus  much  of  an  apparent  footing  from  informa- 
tion guned  through  other  channels,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  whether 
the  vnritten  testimony  of  the  Hindiis  in  any  way  corroborates  the  pre- 
sent conclusions.  Without  conceding  the  least  faith  to  either  the  in- 
ductive or  direct  chronological  data  to  be  derived  from  the  craftily- 
imagined  and  most  inextricably-jumbled  post  facta  prophecies  of  the 
Vishnu  Purdna,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  accept  from  its  pages  the  bare 
position,  and  the  partially  confirmatory  geographical  information  con- 
reyed  in  the  pretended  prediction': — "  After  these  various  races  will 
reign"  ♦  »  *  «  and  the  Guptas  of  Magadha  along  the  Ganges  to 
Praydga."        ♦ 

The  Raja  Tarangini,  the  ^^<yidy^  Sanskrit  Indian  History  extant, 
though  avowedly  local  in  its  purpose,  gives  promise— could  we  but 
rely  on  its  chronology— of  unexpected  illustration  of  the  present  sub- 
ject of  enquiry,  inasmuch  as  it  notices  a  Vikramdditya  of  Ujein,  speci- 
fied particularly  as  Emperor  of  India',  who  nominated  Matri  Gupta 
(the  only  Gupta,  be  it  remarked,  in  the  list,  within  many  centuries  of 
the  possible  time  in  question)  to  the  throne  of  Kashmir;  moreover,  to 
extend  the  coincidences,  this  Vikramdditya  is  cited  as  having  previ- 
ously expelled  the  M16chchhas  and  destroyed  the  Sakas.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  dates  of  accession  of  Matri  Gupta,  as  given  in  the  original, 
aod  by  the  several  commentators:  Rdja  Tarangini,  Wilson,  117  a.d.7; 

1  BhiUrf  Llit  (GhazfpAr  District),  <<  Kosala'*  (Oude)  of  Allahabad  Io8crip« 
tkm,  J.  A^  S.  B.,  vi.  971.     Nipil,  idem,  973. 

*  Skanda  Gupta  Inscription  at  Girnlir,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  348. 
»  Yaudheya,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vi.  973. 

^  Chandra  Gupta,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  ▼.  650;  Skanda  Gupta,  infr&y  PL  II.  fig.  51. 

*  WilBon*a  Vishnu  PurHna,  479.  The  date  of  this  Purtoa  is  fixed  by  Wilson 
about  954  a.d.  Mill  quotes  the  passage  thus:—"  And  in  Padmivati,  Kinti  pur(, 
HathurU  and  on  the  Ganges  from  Prayiiga,  shall  the  Magadhas  and  the  Guptas 
rale  over  the  people  belonging  to  Magadha.**    J.  A.  S.  B.,  vi.  10. 

*  HiBtoire  des  Rois  du  Kachmir,  il  76  (Troyer);  Wilson^  Aib  Seai  xr. 
^  As.  Res.,  XT.  81. 
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Troycr,  118.  II  a.dJ:  Adjusted  dates,  Wilsop,  471  a.d;;  Troyer, 
123.  3  A.D.;  Cuniiingham,  430  a.d.*  As  it  is  manifest  that  the  chief 
value  of  a  determination  of  the  identity  of  the  indiyidual,  indicated 
as  Sri  Harska  Vikram&ditya  of  Ujeinj  in  the  Sanskrit  text,  with  any 
memher  of  the  family  more  immediately  under  consideratioi!,  would 
consist  only  in  a  possibility  of  thereby  fixing  with  more  exaotiieas  the 
epoch  of  the  latter,  it  is  useless  to  encumber  the  present  es^ay  with 
extended  obserrations  based  upon  such  uncertain  data.  Neither 
under  any  circumstances  should  undue  emphasis  be  laid  op  a  catoh 
identification  of  any.  one  of  the  maqy  Yikramddityas';  nor  is  much  to 
be  gained  from  a  recognition  of  the  possessor  of  the  second  title  of 
Sak^ri,  or  even  the  more  direct  fact  of  a  partial  defeat  of  the  Scy^ 
thians^  as  proyed  to  have  been  effected  by  any  given  individual* 
The  designation  o£  Yjkramdditya  is  shown,  both  by  the  Gastem  and 
Western  series  of  the  Gupta  coinage,  to  have  been  already  in  esti^ 
blisbed  use  as  a  mere  tUley  in  contradistinction  to  its  supposed  reten-* 
tion  as  a  distinct  namt?.  As  there  were  many  Vikram^dityas,  so  pro- 
bably there  were  many  Sakaris ;  every  frontier  encounter  with  the 
Scythians  which  did  not  result  in  absolute  defeat  of  the  Indian  forces^ 
would,  under  the  usual  terms  of  Oriental  hyperbole,  entitle  the 
local  monarch  to  the  honorary  appellation  of  '^  Foe  ofljlhe  Scythiane;" 
^d  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  effect  of  the  vaunted  success 
of  Vikramdditya's  arms  against  the  Sakas^-now  conclusively  datodi^^ 
in  78  A.D.%  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  divisions  of  Northern  India,  the 

^  Histoire  dee  Rois  du  Eachnur,  ii.  365,  378. 

a  Cunningham,  Num.  Chron.,  vl  18.  >  Wilford,  As.  Bes.,  ix.  117* 

^  Taking  the  term  Saka  in  its  generic  sense,  as  it  was  probably  used,  without  en- 
tering into  the  divisional  distinctions  of  Tochari,  &c.,  noticed  in  Ar.  Ant.,  138, 138. 

»  PI.  II.  fig.  fil ;  III.  No.  e ;  and  Appendix,  PI.  VII.  fig.  7. 

«  *<  L'^re  de  Saca,  nomm^e  par  les  Indiens  Sacakila,  est  post^rieure  i^  oeiUe 
de  Vikramaditya  de  135  ans.  Saca  est  le  nom  d*un  prince  qui  a  r^gn^  sar  les 
contr^es  situ^es  entre  1*  Indus  et  la  mer.  Sa  residence  ^tait  plac^  au  centre  de 
Tempire,  dans  la  contr^  nomm^  Aryavartha.  Les  Indiens  le  font  mutre  dans 
une  classe  autre  que  celle  des  Sakya :  quelques-uns  pr^tendent  qu*il  ^tait  Soodia 
et  originaire  de  la  Tille  de  Mansoura.  II  y  en  a  mSme  qui  diaent  qu'il  n'^^t  pas 
de  race  indicnne,  et  quMl  tirait  son  origine  des  regions  occidentales.  Les  peopUii 
eurent  bcaucoup  k  souffrir  de  son  despotisme,  jusqu'ii  ce  qu'il  leur  vlut  da  seooius 
de  rOrient.  Vikramaditya  marcha  centre  lui,  mit  son  arm^e  en  ddroute,  et  la  taa 
sur  le  territoire  de  Korour,  situ^  entre  Moultan  et  le  ^hAteau  de  Loony*  CSette 
dpoque  devint  c^l^bre,  k  cause  de  la  joie  que  les  peuples  ressentirent  de  la  mort  de 
Saca,  et  on  la  chobit  pour  ^re,  principalement  chez  les  astronomes,.  D*iui  autre 
Qb%6  Vikramaditya  re9ut  le  titre  de  sri  (grand),  ^  cause  de  Thoniieor  qaUl  s*dtait 
acquis.  Du  reste,  rintcrvalle  qui  s'est  ^coul^  entre  T^re  de  Vikramaditya  et  la 
mort  de  Saca,  prouve  que  le  vainqueur  n'^tait  pas  le  c^ebre  Viknunadi^g^  mais 
un  autre  prince  du  m6me  nom«**    Alblrilnl,  Reinaud,  pp.  140|  141|  \i% 
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Tochariy  o?  Yu^-Chi^  oontinaiB4  to  furnish  Soythie  opponents  for  the 
oecasional  display  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  the  indigenous  monarohs 
until  at  least  the  early  portion  of  the  third  century  of  our  lera'.  The 
complete  decay  of  the  Indo-Scythio  empire,  whether  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  snoeessiye  losses  of  frontier  provinces,  or  to  the  less  perceptible 
fusion'  of  the  races  of  conquerors  and  conquered  on  the  other,  waa 
manifostly  a  work  of  time,  and  apparent  traces  of  the  sunriring 
power  of  the  race  were  to  be  detected  west  of  the  Indus  so  late  as  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century*. 

V.  These  considerations  lead  naturally  to  the- next  division  of  our 
theme,  the  interval  between  the  sway  of  the  Ouptaig  and  that  of  the 
S^  kings,  and  the  question  whether  the  succession  of  the  Guptas  was 
immediate  or  deferred.  In  following  out  this  enquiry,  the  principal 
pqint  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  Indo-Scythians — ^the  prede- 
eesson  of  the  Guptas  in  other  parts — also  possessed  Sur^shtra;  a  con- 
clusion which  is  apparently  affirmed  by  the  appearance  of  their 
dynastic  title  on  the  local  silver  coinage  issued  by  these  Guptas. 

'  Kote  upon  Ma-twan-lin,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vi.  03;  ako  Pauthier, '' Thian-tchn,** 
sarlrool  from  the  Journal  Asiatiqae,  1830,  note,  p.  9. 

*  H.  Panthier'Crhian-tchii,  Journal  Asiatiqae,  1839)  noiioeB  a  enrious  enquiry, 
■aggested  by  the  dmilarily  of  meaniag  existing  between  the  words  Yone  chi  and 
Chandra  Vi^nsa:  subjoined  ave  ^.  Pauthier*8  translation  of  the  Chinese  text  and 
his  own  notes  on  thia  bead : — 

**  Dans  U  Relation  des  contr^es  occldentales  (5S-yu),  le  royaume  du  Thian^tohu 
est  nomm^  par  quelques-nns  Chin»thou;  et  on  le  dit  situ^  au  sud-est  des  Youfi-ofai* 
on  *  penple  de  race  lunaire*  h  la  distance  de  quelque  milliers  de  H.  Les  mosors 
4e  sea  habitants  sent  les  mdmes  que  oelles  des  Youi)-chi*>.**    Page  7? 

•  *'  Y9ue'ekit  not*  ^thnlqacf  qoi  ilgolflcnt  de  race  htnaire,  abfolomtnt  conme  la  ttiiiif 
■ainkrit  ^^  ^f^  laft«Mira-«MMa.   Voy.  U  noUoe  nr  ct  peapla  c^ttbrt  (qua  I'on  crdt  Itra 


lea  Indo-SqrthM  del  biitoriens  ocddentauz),  que  noai  aTont  triduite  da  Plu-LUmo,  Ut.  LII. 
art.  2.»' 

^  "Sou-yuyoui-chi-thoung:  mores  ctiin  (roO)  Fou^-cM  (moribus)  iidem.  Quelque  extraor. 
dlmUre  que  cette  aisertlon  paralsse,  elle  conflrmeraitle  lonpfon  que  noui  STons  d^Jli  tf mis  aiUeurt, 
qua  les  YquS  Chi  ou  hommts  de  mce  lunaire  pourraient  bien  avoir  la  m^me  origioe  que  les  rois 
Indiens,  aussi  de  race  lunaire,  tcbandra-vansa." 

May  not  these  coincidences)  conjoined  to  the  curious  verbal  similarity  to  be 
detected  between  NANAIA  and  NANO,  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  meaning  of 
the  latter  referring  to  the  moon,  and  thus  PAO  NANO  PAO  being,  the  King,  the 
Lunar  King,  or  King  of  the  Lunar  Race? 

See  also  remarks  bearing  upon  the  general  subject  in  J.  A.  8.  B.,  iv.  677,  684; 
and  Tod,  Trans.  R.  A.  S.,  i.  207;  also  Annals  of  Rajpootana,  i.  24,  663. 

»  Wilson,  quoting  Poe  kue  ki,  Ar.  Ant.,  307.  See  also  Foe  koue  ki,  83— 
^^  Les  rois  des  YuS  ti  continu^rent  d*exercer  Tautorit^  dans  oes  diverses  contr^es 
jusque  dans  le  III*  siicle.  Au  commencement  du  V<=  Bt^cle,  on  parie  encore  de 
leurs  incursions  dana  Plnde."    M.  R^muaat 
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Previous  to  seeking  other  evidence,  it  may  be  as  well  to  examine 
the  indications  offered  on  this  head  by  the  respective  coins  of  the  Sdh 
and  Gupta  monarchs,  in  their  simple  relation  to  each  other  as  a  prior 
and  subsequent  series,  and  hence  to  determine  whether  the  silver  cur- 
rency of  the  latter  was  a  directly  consecutive  adaptation  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  former — a  revival  of  a  coinage  whose  issue  had 
been  suspended,  but  whose  previously-uttered  pieces  still  remained 
prevailingly  current  and  nnsuperseded — or,  lastly,  whether  the  model 
of  the  Ouzerdt  currency  of  the  Guptas  was  taken  from  an  intermediate 
modification,  which  may  possibly  have  formed  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  moneys  of  the  two  races.  The  more  obvious  mechanical 
features  displayed  by  the  coins  themselves  go  far  to  assist  a  definite 
selection  from  among  these  theories.  In  the  first  place,  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Sdh  head  are  reproduced  on 
some  of  the  earlier  specimens  of  the  Gupta  coins,  seems  to  negative 
the  idea  of  the  latter  having  been  copied  from  any  inferior  model,  and 
should  suffice  in  itself  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  the  last-named  secondary 
transition.  The  Greek  legend  on  the  obverse,  on  the  other  hand, 
shows  signs  of  a  material  change  from  the  unintelligible,  though 
squarely-outlined  and  very  Greek-looking,  letters  of  the  Sdh  kings,  to 
the  ill-formed  and  straggling  Hellenic  alphabet  in  use  among  the 
Indo-Scythians,  and  points  plainly  to  the  occurrence  of  an  Interval — 
indefinite  perhaps — ^between  the  fabrication  of  the  one  class  and  of  the 
other.  The  variation  also  in  the  expression  of  the  Sanskrit  letters  on 
the  reverse,  evidences  extensive  modification,  such  as  could  only  have 
resulted  from  some  considerable  lapse  of  time*,  and  which  it  would 
be  impossible  satisfactorily  to  explain  by  any  notion  that  the  Gupta 
artists  summarily  introduced  the  form  of  writing  current  in  the 
countries  whence  their  masters  came,  to  the  permanent  superoession 
of  any  characters  in  prevailing  local  use.  The  change  from  the  old 
reverse  device  is  of  no  import  in  its  bearings  upon  the  present  enquiry, 
as  it  must  have  been  effected  from  religious  motives,  entirely  irre- 
spective of  any  circumstances  incident  to  direct  or  interrupted  suc- 
cession. The  palpable  modifications  in  both  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
alphabets  now  noticed,  may  be  held  to  prove  that  the  transition  from 
one  series  of  coins  to  the  other  was  by  no  means  immediate;  an 
inference  which  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  recognition  of  a 
distinct  group  of  medals  also  derived  from  the   original  Sur^htran 

*  Compare  Nos.  1  to  12  with  a,  6,  e,  d,  e,  PL  III.  Prinsep  bad  already 
temarked  that  ''  The  Asoka  alphabet  (the  Sanskrit  one)  agrees  very  closely  with 
that  of  oar  Snrashtra  coins,  which  may  thence  be  pronounced  to  be  anterior  to 
the  Gupta  Series."    J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  27A. 
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stock,  whoso  palacographic  peculiarities,  in  associating  them  obviously 
and  intimately  with  the  Siih  exemplars,  contrast  broadly  with  the 
mutations  observable  in  the  Gupta  series.  (See  1st  Sub-species,  p. 
5^y  PL  II.,  figs.  35,  36,  37,  38.)  Reviewing  all  these  facts,  and  giving 
the  requisite  weight  to  the  token  of  the  intervening  Scythic  supre- 
macy conveyed  in  the  use  of  the  title  of  their  chiefs  on  the  Gupta 
Guzer^ti  pieces,  as  well  as  to  the  valid  presumption,  hereafter  to  be 
noticed,  that  the  Indo-Scythians  themselves  did  not  generally  coin  sil- 
ver money,  it  appears  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  Guptas,  on  their 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Guzer^t,  contented  themselves  with  re- 
modelling the  ancient  Sdh  coinage,  which,  from  the  numbers  in  which 
its  representatives  are  still  to  be  found,  may  reasonably  be  presumed 
to  have  continued  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  currency  of  the  pro- 
vince at  that  epoch. 

Some  objection  might  be  taken  to  the  apparent  inconsistency  of 
claiming  for  the  Guptas  a  direct  succession  to  the  Indo-Scythians  on 
the  streugth  of  similitude  of  coinage,  when  in  a  nearly  parallel  in- 
stance of  imitation  by  the  Guptas  of  the  Surashtran  money,  an  inter- 
val of  somewhere  about  one,  or  one  and  a  half  centuries  is  admitted  to 
have  occurred.  If  these  several  facts  stood  alone,  and  were  to  be 
tried  only  on  their  own  internal  merits,  this  objection  might  indeed  be 
valid,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  slow  process  of  change 
would  apply  to  the  coinage  of  a  country  so  nearly  isolated  in  its  natu- 
ral boundaries  as  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat :  as,  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  geographical  outline  alone,  it  is  probable  that  the  purely  local  cur- 
rency of  the  kingdom  was,  on  the  one  hand,  little  liable  to  be  exported, 
and,  on  the  other,  was  but  slightly  affected  by  the  admixture  of 
foreign  specie;  so  that  any  endeavour  towards  a  revival  of  this  indi- 
genous currency  would  both  find  plentiful  models  of  the  old  form  of 
coin  ready  at  hand,  and,  supposing  such  pieces  still  to  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  circulating  medium,  there  would  bo  a  reasonable  motive 
for  imitation — even  though  remotely  delayed — in  the  desirability  of 
uniformity  alone. 

To  the  broad  continent  of  Northern  India  a  very  different  rule 
would  apply,  and  amid  the  diverse  series  of  imitations  derived  from 
the  Indo-Scythic  stock,  now  known  to  have  existed  in  this  region,  the 
Guptas,  had  they  succeeded  at  any  diMant  epoch  to  the  countries  once 
belonging  to  the  Indo-Scythians,  and  proposed  to  themselves  to  assi- 
milate their  own  money  to  the  later  issues,  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  have  copied  the  already  existing  imitations,  rather  than,  as 
they  are  seen  to  have  done,  the  best  originals.  Or,  liad  they  to  choose 
a  new  mintage  irrespective  of  succcssional  associations,  there  must 
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have  been  other  and  purer  models  in  the  land,  in  the  very  perfect 
coins  of  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  once  largely  concurrent,  and  necessarily 
to  a  late  date  co-existeut,  with  the  money  of  the  Indo-Scythians, 
upon  which  the  new  types  of  coinage  might  advantageously  have  been 
based. 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  characters  employed  on  the  several  series 
— a  change  from  one  language,  the  Greek,  to  a  totally  distinct  tongue, 
the  Sanskrit,  in  all  medallic  superscriptions  emanating  from  the 
Eastern  mints — ^accounted  for  as  it  is  by  a  reasonable  probability  of 
the  supercession  of  the  former  as  a  foreign  tongue,  in  favour  of  the 
official  language  of  the  new  ruling  power,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  more  assimilated  to  that  of  the  people  at  large — would  evidently 
require  no  lapse  of  time  to  accomplish;  but  a  very  different  explar 
tion  is  required  for  the  numerous  subsidiary  modifications  in  the  local 
alphabetical  characters  seen  on  the  Gupta  Surdshtrau  coins,  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  ancient  letters  of  the  same  class  on  the  original 
money  of  the  Sdh  kings. 

These  pervading  alterations  could  under  no  circumstances  have 
been  effected  by  any  sudden  process,  or  by  any  revolution  which  did 
not  admit  of  a  considerable  interval  between  the  use  of  the  one  form 
of  writing  and  the  other. 

In  the  absence  of  either  direct  history  or  the  more  trustworthy 
record  of  monumental  inscriptions,  the  next  source  of  information  to 
which  it  is  requisite  to  apply,  is  the  detached  notices  of  classical 
writers,  who  in  any  way  refer  to  the  land  and  the  people  more  imme* 
diately  under  review.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  reference  to 
Mdmbarus  to  be  found  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sca^  This, 
however,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  critical  accuracy,  is  fouud  to  be 
useless  for  any  present  purpose,  inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  the 
avowed  difficulty  attendant  upon  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
text  itself,  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  there  remains  a  nearly 

.  <  yincent*8  Periplus,  p.  98,  and  note  on  H^barus  at  the  condusioiu 

Original  Translation,  Vincent's  Proposed  Emendation. 

"Next  to  the  bay  of  Bar^ki  sue-  "Next  to  Bar^k^  immediately  buc- 

oeeds  the  gulf  of  Banig&za,  and  on  this  ceeds  the  gulf  of  Barugiza,  and  the 
gulf  is  the  commencement  of  the  whole  commencement  of  the  proyince  of  hir^ 
(peninsula]  of  India,  as  well  as  the  [which  is]  the  kingdom  of  M^mbarusy 
kingdom  of  M^mbarus,  towards  [tho  and  the  whole  of  this  part  of  India  haa 
confines  of]  Arfakfc."  the  same  commencement," 

"  I  have  attributed  the  sovereignty  of  Arfake  or  Concan  to  M^mbarus,  and  I 
am  now  convinced  that  his  dominion  was  Guzcrit.  •  •  I  made  the  Parthian 
power  at  Miunagar,  on  the  Indus,  extend  over  Guzerat,  whereas  in  reality  it  om- 
bnused  only  Scindi  and  Kutch." 
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equal  degree  of  incertitude  regarding  the  precise  epoch '  to  which  the 
amended  textual  reading — if  received — should  he  held  to  apply. 
Hence,  even  admitting  to  the  full  that  the  original  allusion  to  Larike 
and  Mdmharus  is  now  correctly  interpreted,  the  douht  still  remains  as 
to  when  this  condition  of  things  is  to  he  made  applicahle  to  the  kingdom 
more  particularly  in  question.  Thus  the  independence  of  Guzerdt^  at 
the  moment  of  the  visit  of  the  Author  of  the  Periplus,  if  acknowledged 
as  a  fact,  does  not  under  these  circumstances  possess  any  great  historic 
value ;  nor  would  even  the  exact  ascertainment  of  the  epoch  testified 
to,  do  more  than  prove  the  temporary  existence  of  the  kingdom  of 
M^mharus,  or  hy  any  means  demonstrate  that  the  Indo-Scythians  did 
not— either  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  given  date— -conquer  the  penin- 
sula of  Guzerdt'. 

Fortunately  for  the  satisfactory  decision  of  the  present  question, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  a  nearly  contemporaneous  writer,  whose  state- 
ment, though  not  in  unison  with  the  dubious  reading  of  the  text  of  the 
Periplus  proposed  by  Vincent,  is  in  itself  clear  and  distinct  to  the 
point  it  is  now  sought  to  elucidate — the  tenure  of  the  peninsula  of 
Guzerdt  during  a  portion  at  least  of  the  time  during  which  the 
Scythian  monarchy  at  Minnagar  was  in  effective  force.  From  the 
testimony  of  Ptolemy  it  is  amply  manifest  that  Guzerdt  once  formed  a 
portion  of  the  Indo-Scythian  empire,  the  chief  seat  of  which  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus^ 

Having  determined  the  main  question  of  fact,  it  is  requisite  to  pro- 

^  Vincent,  *' about  63  A.D.,"  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  ii.  57  and  685; 
Heeren,  *'  during  the  first,  or,  at  latest,  daring  the  second  century  a.d."  Asiatic 
Nations,  ii.  565,  Lend.,  1846. 

'  '^  Oz^nl  **  is  noticed  in  the  Periplus  ''  ub  formerly  the  seat  of  government*'  (p. 
102).  This  would  be  by  no  means  an  unimportant  piece  of  information,  as  showing 
that  in  the  time  of  the  second  Arrian,  Ujein  was  no  longer  an  Imperial  metropolis, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  asser- 
tion of  Ptolemy,  who  calls  it  ^'  the  capital  of  Titotanus^  and  his  royal  residence*'* 
Vincent,  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  ii.  406. 

s  Lassen,  quoting  Ptolemy,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1840,  pp.  756,  757* 

In  support  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  above  respecting  the  Scythian  conquest 
of  Guzerit,  it  may  be  expedient  to  cite  the  decisive  opinion  expressed  on  this  head 
by  so  able  a  Numismatist  as  Capt.  Alexander  Cunningham,  Bengal  Engineers,  an 
Antiquary  who  has  moreover  devoted  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  Bactrian  and  Indo-Scythian  monarchies: — ''In  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  their  rule,  the  Indo-Scjrthians,  under  Kanerki  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  must  have  possessed  not  only  TCftalimiy  itself,  but  also  the  whole 
of  Gandhara  on  the  Indus;  and  from  Kabul  on  the  west,  as  far  as  the  Ganges  on 
the  east,  down  to  Barygaza  or  Baroaoh  on  the  south."  Num.  Chron.,  vL  2, 
Article^  "The  Ancient  Coinage  of  Kashmir;*'  see  also  Num.  Chron.  viii.  175, 
''  Chronological  and  Qec^graphical  Table  of  Alexander's  Suooessors  in  the  East." 
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ceed  to  that  of  degree^  and  to  consider  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  thus  established.  We  learn  from  the  Chinese,  "  That  at  the 
period  when  all  these  kingdoms  belonged  to  the  Yue-Chi,  the  latter  put 
the  local  kings  to  death  and  substituted  military  chiefs*.'*  Hence  it 
is  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  Guzerdt,  on  its  subjection,  was  put  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  other  countries  which  fell  to  the  arms  of  the 
Indo-Scjthians,  and  that  the  form  of  government  previouslj  prevail- 
ing in  the  peninsula  was  superseded  by  the  usual  military  despotism 
of  the  conquerors.  The  application  of  this  system  to  Guzer&t  in  itself 
accounts  for  much  that  was  inexplicable  in  the  examination  of  the 
numismatic  portion  of  the  question,  when  confined  to  the  results  de- 
ducible  from  its  own  internal  evidence,  as  developed  solely  by  the 
medals  themselves.  Under  a  general  scheme  of  provincial  govern- 
ment by  military  chiefs,  having  in  their  own  persons  no  pretence  to 
the  privileges  or  dignities  of  even  dependant  kings,  it  is  probable  that 
the  local  coinage  was  suspended  in  favour  of  one  uniform  imperial 
issue.  The  monetary  standard  of  the  Indo-Scythians  was,  without 
question,  gold,  as  amid  the  multitude  of  their  coins  extant  only  one 
genuine  gilver  piece  is  known''.  It  has  already  been  remarked  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson*  that  their  silver  currency  consisted  chiefly  of  the  coins 
of  their  Bactrian  predecessors,  so  also  we  may  infer  that,  in  like  man- 
ner, in  the  province  of  Guzerdt,  the  pre-existing  silver  currency  was 
held  to  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  community,  especially  when 
aided,  as  it  now  was,  by  the  introduction  of  the  more  valuable  and 
heretofore  probably  unknown  gold  coinage,  at  that  period  peculiar  to 
these  tribes. 

If  the  data  now  cited,  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  them,  are 
correct,  it  appears  that  the  Indo-Scythians  of  Miunagar  ruled  over 
Guzerdt — that  during  the  time  of  their  sway  over  this  peninsula  the 
issue  of  local  silver  money  was  not  sustained ;  hence,  admitting  the 
obvious  priority  of  date  of  the  S^h  silver  coins  over  those  of  the 
Guptas— for  which  indeed  they  are  seen  to  have  furnished  the  proto- 
type— and  rejecting  all  idea  of  the  intervention  between  the  Scythians 
and  the  Guptas  of  a  dynasty  whose  united  reigns  can  scarcely  have 


>  Ma-twan-lin,  Pauth%$r,  Asiatic  Journal,  LXXIX.  and  LXXX.,  1836;  the 
same,  Stan,  Julien,  Journ.  Asiatique,  X.  95  (1847);  so  also  Thian  Tchu,  Pauikkry 
Joum.  Asiatique,  1839.  '^  A  cette  ^poque  [159  a.d.]  tous  ces  royaumes  (Kaboul 
et  lea  divers  ^tats  de  THindoustan)  appartenaient  aux  Youe  Chi,  ou  peuple  de  nee 
Lunaire.  Lea  Youc  Chi  araient  fait  mourir  leurs  rois,  et  ^tabli  ib  leur  place  dee 
commandants  militaires  pour  gouvemer  tous  leurs  sujets.** 

*  Ar.  Ant,  pi.  xi.  fig.  9. 

•  Ar.  Ant.,  348.    See  also  Cunningham,  Norn.  Chron.  vi.  7  (1843). 
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spread  over  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  it  results  that  the  Sdh 
kings  preceded  the  Indo-Scjthians. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the  Yue-Chi  (Tochares) 
conquest  of  Western  India  should  he  dated  in  or  ahout  26  B.C.*  It  is^ 
therefore,  anterior  to  this  epoch  that  the  domination  of  the  Sdh  kings 
must  he  placed. 

Having  attained  this  approximate  date  from  comparatively  exter- 
nal and  suhsequeut  indications,  the  next  step  in  advance  leads  to  an 
examination  into  the  intrinsic  claims  of  the  coins  themselves  to  date 
prior  to  26  B.C.,  as  well  as  to  a  consideration  of  any  testimony  specifi- 
cally applicahle  to  the  history  of  the  S^h  kings,  whose  names  are 
home  on  the  coins  in  question. 

VI.  It  may  be  convenient  to  commence  this  section  of  the  enquiry 
with  "  The  Sah  Kings' "  own  account  of  themselves,  as  preserved  in 
their  inscription  engraved  on  the  rock  at  Gimar*, — the  monumental 
record  stone  of  three  several  dynasties. 

The  amount  of  information  derivable  from  this  inscription'  is  less 

I  Ms-twan-lin,  J.R.  A.  S.,  1836;  also  Joum.  Asiatique,  1839;  Lastetiy 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  1840,  p.  765  (40  B.C.};  Cunningham,  Num.  Chron.,  viii.  175;  Ar. 
Ant.,  301. 

<  ''  The  rock  containing  the  inscriptions  is  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of 
Juudgad,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  base  of  Girn^r,  which  is  in  the  same 
direction.**  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  viL  337.  See  also  a  subseqiient  paper 
in  the  same  volume  (p.  865),  by  Lieut.  Postans,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  ad- 
jacent localities. 

*  On  first  arranging  the  materials  of  the  present  paper,  I  was  prepared  to 
rely  implicitly  upon  Prinsep*s  translation  of  the  Gimar  Bridge  Inscription ;  but 
on  its  subsequently  coming  to  my  knowledge  that  a  second  more  perfect  facsimile 
of  the  original  record  had  been  taken  by  Major  Jacob  and  Mr.  Westeigaard,  and 
a  lithograph  copy  of  the  same  made  public  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  Asiatic  Society,  I  was  induced  to  apply  to  this  transcript,  with  a 
view,  at  the  least,  of  checking  any  possible  errors  in  the  more  prominent  names  of 
men  and  countries  that  might  have  crept  into  the  less  perfect  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion furnished  to  Jaa.  Prinsep  by  Dr.  Wilson,  from  which  the  original  decipher- 
ment was  obtained.  In  the  progress  of  my  examination,  I  was  startled  to  find 
very  extensive  variation,  both  in  the  number  and  value  of  the  letters  as  given  in 
the  two  copies;  indeed,  the  mere  discovery  that  the  opening  name,  read  by  Prinsep 
as  ^ri  D&mi,  was  in  the  new  transcript  clearly  and  unquestionably  Rudra  Dtoi^ — 
the  identical  designation  that  occurs  in  the  concluding  portion  of  both  copies  of  the 
inscription — was  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  a  complete  revision  of  the  entire  docu- 
ment was  now  absolutely  requisite.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  at  once  applied 
to  Professor  Wilson,  who  readily  imdertook  the  task,  permitting  me,  in  the  most 
liberal  manner,  to  make  full  use  of  his  new  translation,  which  I  am  gratified  in 
being  able  to  announce  will  shortly  be  published  in  a  separate  form,  illustrated 
by  the  needful  notes  and  remarks.  Such  being  the  case,  I  have  confined  my 
notice  of  the  inscription  to  such  extracts  and  observations  as  were  indiipensabU  to 
elucidate  the  special  subject  of  th^  coins  of  the  S&h  kings. 
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edmplete  than  might  have  been  anticipated^  owing  chiefly  to  the  mnti-^ 
lated  state  of  the  face  of  the  stone  whereon  the  writing  is  cut,  having 
created  a  snccession  of  breaks  in  the  context  which  it  is  at  times 
difficult  to  supply*  We  learn  however,  generally,  that  the  repair  of 
the  Oimar  Bridge  or  Causeway,  which  the  monumental  writing  is 
designed  to  commemorate,  took  place  during  the  reign,  and  under  the 
direct  auspices  of  Rdja  Mahd  Kshatrapa  Rudra  Ddm^  the  son  of 
Swdmi  Chandana.  The  structure  itself  would  seem  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally undertaken  by  Pushpa  Gupta  [the  son,  or  officer]  of  Chandra 
Oupta  Maurya,  and  subsequently  completed  under  the  direction  of 
Tushasya,  the  superintendent  of  Asoka  Maurya.  Thus  erected,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  have  stood  until  carried  away  by  the  flood  of  the 
Palesini,  which  necessitated  its  reconstruction  in  the  time  of  Rudra 
D^m^:  what  the  extent  of  the  interval  between  these  given  epochs 
may  have  been  there  is  no  means  of  determining,  nor  is  any  assistance 
in  fixing  the  time  of  the  later  occurrences  to  be  derived  from  what 
still  remains  of  the  defia>ced  passage,  which  must  once  have  conveyed 
the  record  of  a  date.  However,  from  the  separate  mention  of  the 
names  of  Chandra  Gupta,  Pushpa  Gupta,  Asoka,  and  his  subordinate 
Tushasya,  as  ^ell  as  from  the  circumstantial  reference  to  the  progress 
of  the  work,  as  first  undertaken,  which  marks  this  portion  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, thus  much  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the  record  itself  cannot 
well  have  been  endorsed  at  any  period  distantly  removed  from  the 
time  of  the  domination  of  the  Maurya  sovereigns  therein  alluded  to. 

Among  the  incidental  notices  of  importance  to  be  found  in  the 
inscription  is  to  be  cited  the  reference  to  the  lands  ruled  over  by 
Rudra  Ddm^.  Of  these,  the  names  of  Surdshtra  and  Anartta,  as  well 
as  the  designations  of  the  countries  of  the  Pardntas  and  the  Nishadas, 
are  distinctly  and  unequivocally  legible ;  and  from  among  the  doubt- 
ful readings,  upon  which  less  reliance  can  be  placed,  may  be  quoted 
Abhira,  Khusmara',  Kukura,  and  the  districts  on  the  confines  of 
Avanti  (Ujein). 

The  sentence,  "Having  (twice?)  conquered  without  deceit  Sata- 

kami,  sovereign  of  the  South"  (^f^iyiim),  likewise  offers  matter 

for  remark,  as,  from  the  distinct  mention  of  the  name  and  kingdom  of 
the  monarch  in  question,  a  legitimate  expectation  might  arise  of  the 

>  This  word  is  exceedingly  doubtful  in  the  Bombay  fiMsimile,  the  initial  letter 
occurring  after  a  lengthened  break  in  the  context  caused  by  the  nearly  entire  loss 
of  a  number  of  letters  on  the  edge  of  a  fissure  in  the  rock.  The  head  lines  of 
both  the  first  and  second  letters  of  the  word  suggested  are  also  only  imperfectly 
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possibility  of  checking  the  apparent  date  of  the  conqueror  by  the  ap- 
proximate identification  of  that  of  the  individual  conquered;  in  point 
of  fact,  however,  even  were  it  possible  to  select  the  king  alluded  to 
from  among  the  rest  of  his  race',  who  are  all  supposed  to  have  borne 
the  dynastic  title  of  Satakami^  but  little  could  be  gained  from  this 
source,  as  the  known  history  of  the  dynasty  itself  affords  still  less  of 
certain  epochal  data  than  that  of  the  race  whose  aera  we  would  test 
by  their  contemporaneous  existence.     It  has  been  remarked,  both  by 
Prinsep  and  Wilson,  that  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  information 
we  obtain  of  the  probable  date  of  these  Southern  kings  is  derived  from 
Pliny,  who  mentions  that  the  Andhra  monarchs  were  very  powerful 
in  India  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  sera.     From   the  details 
given   of  the  extent  of  this  power,  as  evidenced  in  the  numerical 
strength  of  their  armies,  &c.',  it  might  reasonably  be  concluded,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  such  extensive  supre- 
macy must  have  taken  some  time  to  consolidate  ^  and  hence  that 
the  family  of  the  Satakamis  may  well  have  been  co-existent  with  our 
Surashtran  monarchs,  at  all  events  at  some  proximate  period  B.C. 

For  the  purposes  of  chronological  arrangement,  it  would  also 
be  highly  desirable  to  have  been  able  definitively  to  determine  the 
position  Rudra  Ddm&  should  occupy  among  the  other  members  of 
the  Siih  Dynasty.  This  might  possibly  have  been  done,  but  with  the 
necessary  reservation  in  regard  to  the  additional  prefix  of  Swdmi,  by 
identifying  the  Rdja  Mahd  Kshatrapa  Rudra  Ddmd  of  the  inscription 
with  the  individual  of  the  same  title  and  name  who  figures  on  the 
coins  as  the  father  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  present  list.  There  is, 
however,  undoubtedly  a  difficulty*  in  the  way  of  the  unreserved  ad- 

1  In  number  30  kings,  supposed  to  spread  over  435  odd  years.  Wilson, 
Vishnu  Purilna. 

s  Prinsep,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  346;  Wilson,  Vishnu  Purina,  474,  note  63. 

'  Validior  deinde  gens  Andarse,  plurimis  vicis,  xxx  oppidis  quse  muris  turri- 
busque  muniuntur,  regi  prsebet  peditum  cm,  equitum  mm,  elephantos  m.  Pliny, 
Hist  Nat.,  vu  19. 

*  Wilson,  though  he  says,  "According  to  the  computation  hazarded  above  from 
our  text,  the  race  of  Andhra  kings  should  not  commence  till  about  twenty  years 
B.C.,  which  would  agree  with  Pliny *s  notice  of  them,*'  adds  the  important  admis- 
sion, "  but  it  is  possible  that  they  existed  earlier  in  the  south  of  India,  although 
they  established  their  authority  in  Magadha  only  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  aera.'*    Vishnu  Purina,  p.  475. 

^  This  objection  might  certainly  be  overruled  by  supposing  that  Swimf  Rudra 
S&h,  the  son  of  Swimf  Rudra  Dimi,  upon  whose  coins  alone  the  latter  name 
occurs,  finding  it  advisable  to  distinguish,  by  some  means  or  other,  his  own  name 
—already  so  common  in  the  family— from  the  analogous  designations  of  his  pre- 
decessors, adopted  the  expedient  of  carrying  out  this  object  by  the  introduction  of 
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mission  of  this  identity  in  the  use  of  the  extra  title  of  Swam!  on  the 
coins,  for  the  insertion  of  which  there  was  clearly  no  want  of  room  on 
the  face  of  the  rock  whereon  the  inscription  is  engraved ;  and  without 
such  a  convincing  degree  of  certainty,  it  would  of  course  be  useless  to 
raise  up  any  arguments  founded  upon  what  may  eventually  prove  a 
mere  chance  coincidence. 

In  concluding  these  summary  observations  on  the  Sdh  Inscription, 
it  will  be  useful  to  cite  Prinsep's  opinion  of  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  record,  as  shown  by  the  form  of  the  writing 
employed;  an  opinion,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  possesses  peculiar 
value,  as  having  been  adopted  at  a  period,  in  his  successful  career  of 
deciphering  these  monuments  of  antiquity,  when  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject  had  arrived  at  its  fullest  maturity.  "  The  character  is  only 
one  remove  from  the  Buddhist  alphabet  of  Girndr.  It  has  the  same 
mode  of  applying  the  vowel  marks  e,  a,  and  o,  in  particular  to  those 
excellent  test  letters  n,  n,  and  m.  The  vowel  i  is  still  formed  of  three 
dots :  but  I  need  not  more  fully  dilate  upon  its  peculiarities,  as  I  have 
already  inserted  the  whole  alphabet  as  No.  3  of  the  comparative  table/* 
to  which  has  been  assigned  the  date  of  the  third  century  B.C.* 

Lastly,  it  remains  to  bo  quoted,  as  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  the 
elucidation  oT  the  general  subject  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of 
Asiatic  tongues,  that  the  inscription  is  written  in  the  Sanskrit  Ian* 
guage*. 

It  is  now  time  to  notice  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
coins  themselves — viewed  as  a  series — reserving  the  more  extended 
examination  of  individual  peculiarities  for  the  Detail  appended  to  thi^ 
Memoir. 

the  extra  title  of  Sw^mi,  which,  in  approprinting  to  hiiHRelf,  he  may  have  thought 
necessary  to  apply  to  his  father,  though  his  father  himself,  in  rejoicuig  in  a  dene* 
mination  hitherto  unused  by  any  monarch  of  the  dyuasty,  found  no  occasion  to 
employ  the  same  distinctive  word.  This  title  is  seen  from  the  inscription  to  have 
pertained  to  Chandana,  the  father  and  grandfather  of  these  Rudras  (?) — ahonorar}' 
prefix  by  no  means  necessarily  or  invariably  bestowed  upon  the  fathers  of  kings. 
(See  Varsha,  coin  No.  1,  Detail  of  Coins.) 

'  **  The  Sanskrit  character  of  the  third  century  b.c.  differs  only  so  much  from 
the  original  form  [the  Buddhist  alphabet  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.]  as  the  habits 
of  a  class  of  writers,  distinct  in  religion  [?]  and  more  refined  in  language,  might 
naturally  introduce."     Prinsep,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  275. 

*  ''  All  doubt  as  to  the  pre-existence  of  the  Sanskrit  in  its  purest  state  being 
set  aside  by  the  sinmltancous  production  of  a  monument  of  Asoka^s  time,  I  need 
not  trouble  myself  to  j)rovo  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  higher  and  more 
remote  model  to  account  for  the  marked  difference  between  the  dialect  of  Guzerit 
and  that  of  Cuttaek.  *  *  The  dialect  of  Oirnar,  then  [of  the  Buddhist  Edki], 
is  intermediate  between  Sanskrit  aud  Piili.''    J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  277. 
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As  most  readily  to  be  disposed  of,  it  may  be  convenient  to  com- 
mence with  a  description  of  the  Reverse.  The  centre  symbol  of  this 
surface  of  the  coins  uniformly  consists  of  a  base  line  surmounted  by 
three  semicircles,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  This  emblem 
is  held — according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  employed — 
to  typify  indifferently  the  Buddhist  Chaitya  or  the  Mithraic  flame'. 
Below  this  is  to  be  seen  a  wavy  line,  which  has  been  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  bow*,  but  which  more  probably  appears  as  the  ancient  type  of 
water — a  precisely  similar  line  expressing  that  element  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt.  Above  the  apex  of  the  centre  device  is  a  crescent, 
generally  carefully  separated  from  the  lines  of  the  principal  figure. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  field  is  to  be  noticed  a 
seeming  constellation,  usually  numbering  seven  stars,  one  of  which 
performs  the  part  of  centre  of  the  system;  but  at  times  this  symbol 
takes  the  form  of  a  single  sun  or  star,  the  attendant  satellites  being 
transformed  into  rays'.  On  the  corresponding  space  to  the  left  there 
is  a  repetition  of  the  half-moon  which  crowns  the  centre  ornament. 
Around  these,  in  finely  cut  and  mostly  uniformly  fashioned  Devan- 
agari  letters,  are  inscribed  the  name,  title,  and  paternity  of  the  sove- 
reign who  stmck  the  piece.  These  letters  assimilate  in  all  needful 
respects  with  the  corresponding  alphabet  of  the  S^h  Inscription  at 
Gimdr,  though  the  general  coincidence  is  less  striking  in  consequence 
of  the  (fie-characters  being  so  disposed  as  to  make  the  head-line  of  the 
legend  nearly  touch  the  circle  that  forms  the  margin  of  the  coin, 
which  has  led  to  a  very  constant  omission  of  all  those  vowels  which 
should  be  written  above  their  associate  consonants. 

The  necessity  of  compressing  a  lengthened  inscription  into  a 
limited  space  has  also  tended  to  vary  the  apparent  forms  of  some  of 
the  letters  themselves,  consequent  upon  an  effort  to  give  the  requisite 
definition  in  less  than  the  needful  breadth.     This  will  be  seen  to  have 

been  more  particularly  the  case  with  the  letter  1^,  which  is  at  first 


'  This  symbol  ''occurs  on  the  Pantaleon  Greek  coins— on  the  Indo-Scytliic 
group— on  the  Behat  Buddhist  group — on  similar  coins  dug  up  in  Ceylon—  and 
here  at  the  extremity  of  India.  It  is  the  Buddliist  Chaitya,  the  Mithraic  flame — 
Mount  Mera,  Mount  Aboo  !'*     Prinsep,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vi.  389. 

'*  In  the  centre  of  the  reyerse  is  the  so-called  Chaitya  symbol  ^ ;  which, 
had  it  only  occurred  on  these  descendants  of  a  Mithraic  coin,  I  should  now  be 
inclined  to  designate  a  symbol  of  the  holy  flame,  trilingual  and  pyramidical,  of  the 
Saasauian  fire-worship."     Prinsep,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  iv.  686. 

«  Steuart,  J.  B.  A.  a,  xviii.  274. 

'  Ar.  Ant,  pi.  xv.  fig.  14;  also  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  pi.  xii.  fig.  12;  infra,  pi.  i. 
fig.  19. 
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sight  scarcely  recognisable  as  the  possible  eqaiyalent  of  the  ^  of' the 

Lapidary  alphabet.  Another  notable  difference  existing  between  the 
two  systems  of  writing  is,  that  whereas  the  Inscription  alphabet  has 
no  tops  to  the  letters,  except  such  as  are  incidentally  added  to  express 
an  annexed  vowel,  the  coin  characters,  on  the  contrary,  have  inya- 
riably  a  head  line,  which,  though  it  adds  to  the  uniform  appearance 
of  the  whole,  debars  the  free  definition  of  these  useful  distinctive 
signs. 

Reviewing  the  whole  of  the  symbolic  indications  to  be  found  on 
the  reverse  of  the  medals  of  the  Surdshtran  kings,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that,  taking  the  central  emblem  as  neutral  ground,  common  both  to 
Buddhists  and  Mithraists,  there  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
wavy  line,  a  remarkable  absence  of  other  purely  Buddhist  signs,  in  the 
presence,  tooj  of  strange  symbols,  which  have  hitherto  been  seen  on  no 
acknowledged  Buddhist  coin:  moreover,  these  identical  devices*,  the 
crescents,  and,  at  times,  a  completely  analogous  form^  of  the  star,  figure 
as  favourite  devices  on  the  avowed  fire-worship  coins  of  the  Sassanians. 

These  considerations  sccni  to  authorise  a  supposition  that — ^though 
already  largely  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  and  lately  dominant 
religion  of  Buddha — the  Sah  kings  avowedly  followed  the  ancient 
faith  of  "  Sun  Worshippers,"  a  creed  of  which  their  country  to  this 
day  bears  traces,  not  only  in  its  name%  but  in  the  still  surviving 
temples*  once  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Solar  Deity. 

*  See  Ar.  Ant,  pi.  xvi.  figs.  4,  6,  IG,  17;  pi.  xvii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c,  and  e^e* 
cially  No.  7. 

*  Longpcrier,  M^dailles  Sassanides,  obverse  figs.  3, 4,  pi.  I. ;  reverse  figs.  2,  3, 
PL  IX.;  see  also  X.,  XI.,  &c. 

^  "  Saurashtra,  or  the  region  of  the  worshippers  of  the  tun,  comprised  the  wholo 
of  the  peninsula  at  present  called  Kathiawar.**     Wathen,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  iv.  482. 

*  ''  The  earliest  objects  of  adoration  in  these  regions  (M^war,  &c.}  were  the 
Bun  and  moon,*'  Tod,  ii.  301.  "  The  only  temples  of  the  sun  I  have  met  with 
are  in  Saurashtra,*'  idem. 

It  is  a  prominent  fact  connected  with  the  survival  of  this  form  of  religion  that 
Dharapattah,  the  fifth  Valabhi,  is  noticed  in  the  text  of  Wathen*s  first  Copper-plate 
Grant  as  '*  the  great  adorer  of  the  sun,^*  J.  A.  S.  B.,  iv.  485.  In  corroboration 
of  this  also,  wc  learn  from  Tod  that  *'  in  the  mythology  of  the  Rajpoots,  of  which 
we  have  a  better  idea  from  their  heroic  poetry  than  from  the  legends  of  the  Brali- 
mins,  the  Sun-god  is  the  deity  they  are  most  anxious  to  propitiate ;  and  in  his 
honour  they  fearlessly  expend  their  blood  in  battle.  *  *  Their  highest  heaven 
is  accordingly  the  Bhan-t*han  or  Bh&nuloca,  the  region  of  the  sun ;  and  like  the 
Indu-Scythic  Getc,  the  Rajpoot  warrior  of  the  early  ages  sacrificed  the  horse  in 
his  honour,  and  dedicated  to  him  the  first  day  of  the  week.*'  (Annals,  i,  683.) 
Hiuen-thsang  found  a  temple  of  the  sun  at  Multdn  in  the  seventh  century, 
which  was  still  in  existence  when  the  Arabs  first  entered  India.  (Reinand, 
Analyse  d*un  M^moire  G^ographique,  14.) 
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Prinsep's  eonjectnre  regarding  the  Buddhist  faith  of  these  monarchs 
was  based  upon  three  separate  indications.  Ist.  The  absence  of  all 
allusion  to  recognized  Hindii  mythology  in  the  Oimdr  Inscription; 
2nd,  the  reading  of  one  of  the  names  on  the  coins,  as  Jina  Ddmd 
("  Wearing  Buddha  as  a  necklace") ;  and,  Srd,  the  Buddhistic  leaning 
to  be  detected  in  the  abstinence  from  destruction  of  life,  laudatorily 
attributed  to  Rudra  Ddm&  in  the  Bridge  Inscription^ 


^    The  foUowiDg  obseryations  are  also  illnstratiTe  of  the  general  subject : — 

"  Nous  en  citons  quelques  traits  dans  une  traduction  fiddle,  pour  amener  le 
lablean  que  nous  devons  £ure  des  dements  qui  ont  constitu^  k  rorigine  le  pantheon 
indien : — 

"  *  Le  eulte  ^tait  simple  [dit  Goerresl  t  point  de  temples  ou  d*images.  Les 
r^ards  s^devaient  de  la  terre  vers  le  ciel ;  \k  ^tait  v^ritablement  l*empire  du  feu ; 
U  bnilait  perp^tuellement  le  soleil ;  la  Stincelaient  les  ^toiles  et  les  plan^tes  comme 
autant  de  flammes  au  sein  de  Tobscurit^;  1^  resplendissaient  dans  leurs  sources 
intarissables  les  fenx,  qui  ne  projetaient  sur  la  terre  que  des  clart^  affaiblies.  Le 
culte  du  feu  est  devenu  Tadoration  du  soleil ;  le  soleil,  Tarm^  des  cieux,  les  €l€» 
mens  qui  leor  ob^issent,  telles  sent  les  puissances  immortelles,  et  tels  sent  tout 
ik-ia-fois  les  pretres  du  ciel ;  le  monde  est  un  reflet  de  la  divinity ;  il  existe  par 
Ini-m^me,  il  n*est  limits  par  rien ;  en  oe  sens,  la  religion  de  cette  ^poque  est  un 
panth^sm.* 

''  Ces  aper^ns,  qui  sont  poor  Thistoire  religiense  de  Tlnde  de  la  plus  grande 
jnstetse,  sont  eonfirm^s  par  les  recherches  entreprises  dans  les  demiers  temps  sur 
les  coltes  dominans  de  TAsie  moyenne  et  ant^rieure;  les  debris  des  fables  et  des 
l^;endes  populaires  que  les  sources  anciennes  rapportent  aux  Chald^ens,  aux  Ph^- 
niciens,  aux  Babyloniens,  aux  Arm^niens,  aux  Phrygiens,  ont  des  caract^res  ana- 
logues et  on  fonds  commun:  '  Tout  semble  se  rapporter  au  culte  des  astres  ou  au 
sab^isme,  dans  son  sens  le  plus  mat^rieL  Le  soleil,  la  lune,  quelques  planites, 
eertaines  constellations,  dans  leurs  mutuels  rapports  avec  la  terre,  tels  paraissent 
^tre  les  principaux  objete  d*adoration.  *  *  La  Perse,  PEgypte,  la  Gr^ce,  et 
I'ltalie  mfme  n*offrent  dans  leurs  souvenirs  antiques  aucun  fait  qui  contredise  la 
port^  de  cette  appreciation.*'*    M.  Neve,  My  the  des  Ribhavas,  p.  5. 

''  Les  bommages  des  indigenes,  h  cette  ^poque  recul^e,  s'adressaient  au  soleil, 
k  la  lone,  au  feu,  et  h  ce  qui  ordinairement  frappe  le  plus  vivement  les  sens  et 
Pimagination.  Tel  est  le  culte  qui  parait  avoir  doming  jadis,  non-seulement  dans 
PInde,  mais  dans  la  Perse.**  Beinaud,  Analyse  d*un  M^moire  G^ographique,  13 
(1846). 

See  also  the  Yedic  faith,  as  shown  by  Sir  William  Jones*  Essays ;  Colebrooke, 
As.  Res.,  ix.  273 ;  Wilson,  Introd.  Vishnu  Purina,  ii. 

1  *'  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  long  string  of  epithets  applied  even  to  Rudra 
DimA,  the  chosen  Satrap,  there  is  none  which  bears  the  slightest  allusion  to  Hindu 
inythology;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coins  of  the  whole  dynasty  bear  an  em- 
blem we  have  hitherto  considered  either  of  Mithraic  or  of  Buddhbt  import.  The 
name  of  Jina  Dimi.  (*  Wearing  Buddha  as  a  necklace*)  is  decidedly  Buddhistic ;  and 
the  epithet  applied  in  the  inscription  to  Rudra  Dimi— who  from  right  persuasion 
never  put  any  living  creature  to  death — proves  that  Rudra*s  opinions  were  at  any 
rate  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  the  important  Buddhist  establishment  at 
Girair.** 
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As  it  is  not  proposed  to  show  that  the  Sdhs  were  Brahmanical 
Hindus^  the  first  point  requires  neither  comment  nor  answer:  in 
respect  to  the  second,  as  the  word  Jina  can  now  be  proved  to  have 
been  incorrectly  read  in  the  place  of  Jiwa,  the  argument  founded  on 
the  previous  interpretation  at  once  falls  to  the  ground :  and  for  the 
third  position,  it  also  is  equally  based  on  error,  arising  from  an  inac- 
curate rendering  of  the  original  passage  in  the  inscription;  notwith- 
standing all  this,  there  is  some  reason  to  concur  in  the  idea  itself,  that 
the  Sdh  kings  were  "  influenced"  by  the  opinions  of  the  Buddhists^ 
though  this  by  no  means  implies  a  complete  desertion  of  the  old  faith. 

This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  enter  into  any  speculations  on  the 
connexion  between  these  religions;  but  as  illustrative  of  the  subject 
more  immediately  under  consideration,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there 
are  numerous  instances  of  a  strange  association  of  Buddhistic  invo- 
cations with  the  expression  of  the  usual  homage  to  the  sun  and  moon^ 
to  be  found  in  many  of  the  Cave  Inscriptions  in  Western  India^ 

Reverting  to  the  Obverse  of  these  medals,  two  prominent  defi- 
ciencies have  combined  to  obstruct  any  conclusive  elucidation  of  the 
questions  involved  in  the  decipherment  of  the  marginal  legends — ^the 
one  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  relatively  broader  die  for  this  surface  of 
the  coin ;  the  other,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  engravers  of  the  lan- 
guage they  endeavoured  to  imitate.  The  first  of  these  causes  has  left 
us  without  a  single  complete  obverse  stamp ,  the  latter  has  rendered 
that  which  has  received  a  due  impression — so  to  speak — ^illegible. 

Before  examining  the  legends,  however,  the  more  distinct  and 
simple  main  device  claims  a  passing  notice.  The  head,  which  is  seen 
to  occupy  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  coin,  is  remarkable  in  itself 
for  a  degree  of  perfection  of  outline  and  execution  seldom  attained  by 
Indian  die-cutters;  and  this  superiority  alone  has  been  held  to  evi- 
dence either  direct  instruction  in,  or  close  imitation  of,  Grecian  art; 
though  the  features  of  the  face,  the  thin  moustache,  the  ear-rings,  and 
the  head-dress,  each  and  all  bespeak  the  hand  of  a  native  artist^ 
whose  ideal  of  the  fonn  and  apparel  of  a  man  (for  whomsoever  in- 
tended) was  drawn  from  local  associations.     There  does  not  seem  to 


*  Sykcs*  Inscription,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  NcVIII.,  interpreted  by  Prinsep,  J.  A.  S.  B., 
vii.  566.  See  also  the  same,  with  additional  Inscriptions  collected  hy  Bird,  (EUs* 
torical  Researches,  &c.,  pp.  51,  52,  Bombay,  1847);  also  his  notice  of  the  deri- 
vation of  the  Buddhist  religion  itself,  from  the  old  form  of  Sabean  idolatry,  Bom- 
bay Branch  J.  A.  S.,  May,  1844,  p.  440;  and  Hist.  Res.,  p.  63,  where  ha 
states,  "  I  refer  them  rather  to  solar  and  elemental  worship,  out  of  which  azoae 
Buddhism,  and  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  intimately  associated  on  its  fint 
propagation  as  a  creed.** 
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have  been  any  intentional  attempt  to  vary  tlie  profiles,  such  as  nnder 
a  higher  style  of  art  might  have  been  aimed  at,  with  a  design  of 
portraying  each  succeeding  king;  indeed,  the  original  head  is  impli- 
citly reproduced  throughout,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  occa^ 
sional  deterioration  consequent  upon  inferiority  of  workmanship, 
which  extends  to  the  rest  of  the  coin.  The  same  remark  applies 
generally  to  the  entire  execution  of  the  die-arrangements,  and  it  is  a 
fEu;t  of  perhaps  more  import  than  has  as  yet  been  assigned  to  it,  that 
the  coins  of  twelve  kings  should  thus  continue — throughout  the 
period  implied  in  the  natural  duration  of  so  many  reigns — to  run  so 
little  changed  in  aught  but  the  purport  of  the  legends.  The  inscrip- 
tion that  nearly  surrounds  the  head,  consists  of  two  diverse,  though 
undivided,  legends,  the  more  lengthened  one  being  expressed  in  a  sin- 
gular imitation  of  Greek  letters ;  the  more  brief  record  of  three  cha- 
racters, which  occupies  the  most  roomy  portion  of  the  field,  behind 
the  neck  of  the  figure,  being  understood  to  have  an  Indian  origin.  It 
will  simplify  the  examination  of  these,  to  consider  them  each  under 
their  separate  heads. 

As  introductory  to  the  former,  a  few  words  seem  called  for  on  the 
form  of  the  characters  themselves:  these  have  from  the  first  been 
recognised  as  imperfect  representations  of  Greek  letters',  and  each 
succeeding*  observer  has  concurred  in  this  attribution.  Late  acquisi- 
tions of  more  perfect  materials  fully  confirm  these  early  impressions ; 
and  though  up  to  the  present  time  we  are  still  far  removed  from  any 
definite  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  purport  the  legends  may  have 
been  intended  to  convey,  nevertheless  a  few  items  may  be  cited  as 
showing  progress  made  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  enigma. 

Not  the  least  in  order  among  these  is  the  fact  of  the  specimens  of 
the  earlier  coins  displaying  far  more  correctly  formed  Greek  letters 
than  the  pieces  which  succeed  them,  justifying  thereby,  not  only  the 
inference  that  the  higher  we  advance  in  point  of  antiquity,  the  nearer 
we  approach  the  level  of  the  intelligible  alphabet  in  which  the 
earliest  legends  must  needs  have  been  written;  but  also  the  more  im- 
portant deduction  therefrom,  that  the  errors  of  later  copyists  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  authoritative  correction,  and  hence,  that  subse- 
quent to  the  establishment  of  the  Sdh  dynasty,  there  was,  in  the  one 
case,  either  a  general  absence  of  Greek  interference  with  the  provinces 
wherein  these  coins  were  current,  and  that  the  crude  imitations  of 
their  characters  were  considered  as  evincing  in  themselves  sufficient 

>  Steuart,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  Feb.  1837,  p.  273;  also  Prinsep,  May,  1837,  J.  A.S.B. 

>  Wilson,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1837>  p.  398;  also  Ar.  Ant.,  411;  Stevenson^  Bombay 
Asiatic  Journal,  1847. 
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oomplianoe  with  the  demands  implied  in  the  recognition  of  Greek 
supremacy;  or,  on  the  other  hand — supposing  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sdhs  of  Guzerdt — ^we  must  conclude  that  a  mere 
mechanical  semblance  of  the  original  inscription  was  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  later  members  of  the  fiamily,  who  perpetuated  it  for 
uniformity  sake,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  render  intelligible  a 
record  couched  in  a  language  at  best  but  in  partial  use. 

That  these  obverse  legends  were  mainly  the  work  of  Indian 
artists  might  be  held  to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Devandgari  alphabet  on  the  reverse  retaining  its 
fixed  identity  throughout  the  series,  in  the  presence  of  a  progressive 
debasement  of  the  associate  Greek  characters  on  the  opposite  surface ; 
but  beyond  this,  the  inference  in  question  is  strikingly  confirmed  by 
the  detection — at  an  early  period— -of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
engraver  unduly  to  assimilate  the  general  features  of  certain  Greek 
letters  to  Devan^gari  characters  possessed  of  a  somewhat  analogous 
outline.  This  leaning  towards  the  local  model  occurs  in  an  unusually 
marked  degree  on  certain  specimens  of  the  money  of  the  second 
monarch  of  our  list,  many  of  his  coins,  at  the  same  time,  showing  the 
Greek  alphabet  in  its  initial  transition  state  between  the  more  cor- 
rectly shaped  letters  of  his  predecessor  Iswara-datta's  coins,  and  the 
less  and  less  distinctly  expressed  characters  to  be  found  on  the  pieces 
of  his  successors.  Aided  by  the  hint  derived  from  the  latter  fact,  the 
former  seems  in  itself  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  clue  to  the  explanation 
of  the  real  history  of  the  deteriorating  process  whereby  the  obverse 
legends  of  the  major  portion  of  the  entire  group  of  these  medals  have 
reached  a  state  of  imperfection  amounting  to  a  complete  loss  of  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  Hellenic  alphabet.  A  native  die-sinker, 
who  might  happen  to  discover  the  similarity  that  may  really  be  said 

to  have  existed  between  the  occasional  form  of  his  own  Tl  and  the 

Greek  Y»,  would  naturally — ^were  the  idea  of  their  correspondence 
once  adopted,  and  he  himself  left  unchecked  by  needful  correction-— 
go  on  to  endue  each  succeeding  Y  with  more  and  more  of  the  identity 
of  his  own  Devandgari  letter,  and  less  and  less  of  the  required  features 
of  the— to  him— foreign  character;  the  same  course  applied  to  the 
A,  A,  and  A,  each  of  which  might  be  made  to  coincide  with  an  in- 
verted if,  would  readily  account  for  the  number  of  such  outlines  to 

be  found  in  these  inscriptions.  Erroneous  forms  once  introduced,  and 
subsequent  imitators  possessing  in  turn  less  and  less  knowledge  of 

^  Soe  PI.  I.  figs.  8  and  5. 
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the  alphabet  to  be  engraved,  may  well  haye  prodaoed  the  carious 
characters  which  now  defy  decipherment. 

This  may  be  a  fit  place  to  remark,  that  the  earliest  specimen  of 
the  coins  of  the  Sdh  kings  at  present  known  has  one  uniform  Greek 
legend  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Indian 
figures  which  are  found  on  the  pieces  of  the  succeeding  kings.  The 
innovation  of  introducing  Samkrii  numerals  into  the  body  of  a  Greek 
inscription  seems  to  have  originated  with  Rudra  S^h,  the  son  of  Swdml 
Jiwa  Damd.  Another  position  is  also  gained  from  our  latest  numis- 
matic contributions,  resulting  from  the  discovery,  on  a  coin  of  Iswara 
datta,  of  a  well-cut  Greek  sigma  (2)  of  the  old  form,  which  began  to 
be  locally  barbarized  in  India,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  cen- 
tury before  Christ',  and  which  is  found  in  permanent  use  in  its  now 
shape  (C)  on  the  coins  of  Kadphiscs''  and  Kanerki.  This,  it  is  true, 
is  but  a  small  matter,  but  it  should  be  sufficient  to  prove,  oven  if  thoro 
were  no  other  evidence  to  the  point,  that  the  Sdh  kings  preceded  the 
Kanerkis  (Yue  Chi). 

Regarding  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  legends,  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  speculate  upon  probabilities  founded  upon  such  utterly  in- 
sufficient materials  as  those  now  available\  It  may  bo  as  well,  thoro- 
fore,  to  avoid  all  conjecture  on  the  subject,  confining  tho  prciMout 
remarks  to  what  may  be  fairly  affirmed  as  capable  of  obvioUN  dcfnioii- 
stration.  Even  the  mutilated  and  clumsy  attemptN  at  (ireuk  IcitliirM 
on  these  coins  suffice  to  prove  not  only  that  tho  logondK  lifii  iMiit 
uniform,  but  that  they  vary  irregularly ;  and  allowin|(,  nvcMi  In  IIim 
full,  for  incapacity  and  want  of  knowledge  on  tho  part  of  doAl^iitM'M 
and  engravers,  this  variation  is  marked,  and  appamiiily  fmrfnifitif. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  a  certain  givon  m)vum  of  (inmk  iMllMtA 
reproduced  on  the  coins  of  two  difibront  kirii^M—UM  hi  iltti  imMii  of 
Vijaya  Sah,  the  son  of  Damd  Sdh,  and  Kudra  H4li,  mm  of  VlrM.  l)4lMr)  *) 
on  the  other  hand,  again,  are  to  be  seen  dinMimilar  (hititU  lu|/iiiolii  om 
different  coins  of  one  and  the  same  Hali  king*.  TU^trnt  fui'ln  omy  Ihi 
held  to  establish  two  distinct  points : — Imt  That  ilio  ol/yo»'iio  iMHi>fi|i 
tion  is  not  a  Grecianized  equivalent  of  tbo  Indian  iiaiiin  ok  i\m  foi^ufni^ 

1  Wilaon,  Ar.  Ant,  p.  316,  318,  &€, 

«  First  century  a.d.:  Lmkd,  J.  A,  H.  ft,,  |«40,  p.  7IW  1  ^p,  khi ,  M««l|  I'm#»* 
niiu^ham,  Num.  Chron.  riii,  176« 

'  As  it  may  poaublj  eontgibuth  ntrttmiMtt^  i*ffmptU  l\w  ^*^M*HMl  i|fl>  I'ImIIuH  ill 
the  purpOTt  of  these  legends,  it  wUi  M  im>9Hi  kh  fftt*filhm  »Mf  MM'  hmI|  H>IH  I  \m^n 
yet  seen  with  the  Gntk  lk%^  pt^*^  ni  M//«  hHtiUmhhtl  llHH  fk**  Mmi»lH»lll»tf 
letters  distinetly iTO  (U«4fs,  n^m  h9  VIm,  mh  MflM  ''<fi«''«/l 

«  See  Detail  of  CoiM. 

>  Rodra  ftib,  KM  «|  JImi  Vimiki    PI,  I.  \l^m  ^,  h 
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otherwise  two  Lings  of  diferemt  Sanskrit  appellations  wonld  not  use 
the  zame  Greek  denomination ' :  2nd.  That  a  givm.  set  of  Grecian  cha- 
racters being  interchangeable  for  a  differerU  assortment  on  the  coins  of 
one  king^  and  another  set  remaining  nnchanged  on  the  coins  of  two  kings 
in  succession,  it  is  clear  that,  supposing  the  Greek  legends  to  purport 
the  name  of  any  existing  being,  the  life  of  the  individual  so  named 
must  have  been  independent  of  the  duration  of  the  lives  or  reigns  of 
the  Sdh  princes;  and  hence,  that  the  name,  if  name  it  be — and  its 
constituent  letters  do  not  designate  a  Greek  equivalent  of  the  title  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Local  Pantheon — should,  under  each  altera- 
tion, refer  to  some  one  of  a  succession  of  potentates  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary or  useful  for  the  local  princes  of  Guzerdt  to  acknowledge. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  last  and  most  important  indication 
afforded  by  these  coins,  namely,  the  dates  inserted  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Greek  legend.  James  Prinsep  was  indebted,  for  the 
original  discovery  of  the  fact  of  the  characters  in  question  being  sus- 
ceptible of  interpretation  as  dates,  to  the  identification  of  certain 
numerals  similar  to  many  of  the  figures  of  the  coins,  detected  on  some 
Guzer^t  Copper-plate  Grants  of  the  fourth  century  [Saka?],  whereon 
the  dates  were  written  at  length  in  words,  and  repeated  in  figures. 


The  ciphers  supplied  by  these  inscriptions  were 


[>(©'? 


=  394-.'^DQ  =  380-g>3f  =  15,  and  ^tO   J^ 

=  385*.      Prinsep  had,  therefore,  as  he  supposed,  the  decimal  num- 


1  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  his  account  of  the  late  discovery  of  SortUhtnui  coins  at 
Junir  (P(inah  CoUectorate),  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  July,  1847,  acting  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Greek  in- 
scription might  be  a  mere  translate  adaptation  of  the  native  name  on  the  reverse 
surface  of  the  coin,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that^  the  obverse  legend  on  a  piece 
(infrA,  PI.  I.  5)  of  Rudra  SUb,  the  son  of  Sw^mf  Jiwa  DlimH,  is  to  be  read  as 
AioXvTTttt  for  Deva  Rudra.  Setting  aside  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  both 
reading  and  rendering  in  this  particular  case,  the  rule  itself  is  shown  to  be  entirely 
inapplicable  in  its  details  to  the  later  coins,  and  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
facts  developed  by  the  change  of  inscription  on  Rudra  Sih*8  own  coins  as  above 
noticed.  I  transcribe  Dr.  S.*8  words: — "The  first  eight  of  these  letters  I 
read  AtoXvrrtH.  The  last  with  two  fragments  I  suppose  to  belong  to  a  new  word 
of  which  too  little  remains  to  found  any  conjecture  upon.  If  I  am  right  in 
reference  to  the  first  word,  it  will  be  a  tolerable  translation  into  Greek  of  Rudra, 
or  even  of  Rudra  Saha,  supposing  Dio,  as  in  Dionysius,  &c.,  to  be  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  other  element  meanings  like  Rudra,  the  causer  of  grief.** 

'  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  sets  of  numerals  are  facsimiles  taken 
from  the  original  copper-pUites  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
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bers  I,  3^  4,  5^  8  and  9  represented  by  their  eqaivalent  figures.  In 
the  progress  of  his  enquiry,  he  was  enabled  to  collect  no  less  than 
fifteen  different  sjrmbols;  the  snperfluoas  ^re,  which  remained  oyer 
and  above  the  requisite  set  of  decimals,  were  imagined  to  be  merely 
modifications  of  the  correct  form  of  the  original  ciphers.  This  excess, 
however,  was  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  difficulty,  for  the  solution 
of  which  it  was  imagined*  there  existed  no  sufficient  data. 

An  extended  collation  of  the  old'  and  many  newly  acquired  spe- 
cimens' of  the  S6h.  coins  has  now  distinctly  proved  that  there  were  a 
separate  set  of  symbols  used  to  denote  units,  tens,  and  hundreds,  and 
hence  that  the  figures  employed  were  incapable  of  acquiring  local 
value,  or  attaining  any  accession  of  power  from  relative  position ;  so 
that  each  by  itself  expressed  in  full  its  own  corresponding  number, 
independent  of  any  numerals  that  might  precede  or  follow  it.  Of 
the  hundreds,  the  coins  show  but  one  example  ^  =  300.  Of  the 
tens  they  disclose  the  QQ  =:  80,  and  QQ  or  0  =  90,  whose  values  are 
verified  by  the  copper-plates,  and  the  unidentified  forms  of  Q^  or 
9  also  oC,  jy,  J  or  J  also  4,  H  or  y^,  and  ^.  The  ^  =  10  has 
been  found  solely  on  the  copper-plates. 

^  PriD8ep*8  suspicions  as  to  the  possibility  of  these  figures  being  independent 
sjrmbolical  numerals — each  representing  in  itself  a  given  number,  irrespective  of 
their  relative  collocation — were  naturally  excited  at  finding  a  character,  differing 
obviously  from  his  own  assumed  figure  onef  used — in  combination  with  a  distinct 
unit,  possessing  its  own  separate  power — to  represent  the  value  of  ten  (J.  A.  S.  B., 
viL  353).  Had  he  seen  the  original  Copper-plate  Grant  dated  380,  he  would 
probably  have  been  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  series  of  figures  in  question 
must  be  wanting  in  local  value,  as  the  symbol  which  expresses  80  is  here  seen  to 
stand  without  the  succeeding  dot,  reproduced — we  must  infer — from  the  inaccurate 
facsimile  furnished  by  Dr.  Bums,  as  No.  2,  PI.  XX.,  Vol  VII.  If  the  symbol 
QQ  stood  merely  for  8,  and  not  for  80,  and  the  ^  in  like  manner  represented  3 

instead  of  300,  the  want  of  this  dot  in  the  figured  date  would  obviously  have  made 
the  combined  ciphers  equivalent  to  38,  instead  of  the  sum  of  380,  as  required  by 
the  context  of  the  written  date. 

An  error  that  must  also  have  seriously  tended  to  mislead  Prinsep's  decision  of 
the  debated  question,  was  his  mistaken  reading  of  the  figured  date  on  one  of  his  own 
eoins  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  viL  350,  and  fig.  12,  pi.  xii.  re-engraved  in  the  accompanying 

plate  I.  as  fig.  19),  wherein  the  symbol  ^,  which  is  m  effect  never  found  except 
in  the  third  or  hundred  place  of  the  date,  has  been  quoted  as  occupying  the 
second  or  decimal  place  of  the  date,  leading  naturally  to  the  supposition  that  the 
figure  was  moveable,  and  therefore,  inferentially,  that  the  other  numerals  were 
in  like  manner  transferable,  and,  as  such,  capable  of  acquiring  relative  value. 

'  Steuart's  collection,  James  Prinsep^s  Cabinet,  British  Museum,  &c. 

'  Colonel  Sykes,  Colonel  Wynch,  Baron  de  Berh,  &c. 

*  See  also  Wathen*8  Guzer&t  Copper-plate,  figured  date  ^  Q»  J.  A.  S«  By 
iv.  pL  XL. 
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The  unit  nnmeralB  to  be  traoed  on  the  coins  are  nine  in  nnmber-^ 
-,  r,  S,  4  or  ^  also  gi  =  4,  ^  =:  5,  J,  y  or  f ,  r:  or  £, 
and  Ji  or  f. 

As  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  whereby 
to  determine  the  correct  order  of  succession  *  of  the  several  princes 
of  the  Sdh  family^  and  as  it  is  npon  snch  data  alone  that  the  principal 
conclosions  regarding  the  numerical  value  of  the  different  figures 
would  have  to  depend,  it  may  be  as  well  to  reserve  any  attempt  at 
a  detail  verification  of  the  import  of  the  more  doubtful  symbols,  and  to 
rest  content  with  certain  palpable  general  inferences,  which,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  fully  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  Dynastical 
emplacement.  An  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  comprehensive 
assignment  of  the  order  and  powers  of  this  series  of  figures  is  found 
in  the  circumstance,  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  now  shown  to  be 
symbolic  numerals,  not  only  is  it  incumbent  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  larger  number  of  nineteen  figures,  at  the  least,  instead  of 
the  anticipated  ten ;  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  separate 
set  of  numerals  stood  for  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  respectively,  we 
are  deprived  of  much  of  the  advantage  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  derived  from  the  identification  of  the  ancient  as  compared  with 
the  possibly  assimihite  modem  form  of  the  same  ciphers,  had  the 

*  ^  For  instance,  although  the  seveml  kings  are  placed  in  a  certain  order,  and 
nnmbered  for  facility  of  reference,  there  ia  but  little  authority  for  the  distribution, 
which  has  been  adopted  simply  as  Prinsep*s  final  arrangement  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii. 
358),  without  any  critical  examination  of  the  vahie  of  the  arrangement  itself  with 
the  means  of  testing  which  we  are  still  anprovided,  as  there  exists  neither  any 
written  list  whereby  to  determine  the  relative  precedence  of  each  monarch,  nor 
any  scale  completely  applicable  to  the  decision  of  the  question  of  indiyidual 
priority  in  the  possibly  imperfect  order  of  succession  conveyed  by  the  coins  them- 
selves. 

To  show  how  arbitrary  the  collooaiion  hitherto  received  may  perchance  prove 
te  be,  h  may  be  noticed  that,  in  addition  to  the  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the 
position  each  head  of  a  family  ought  to  hold  in  the  general  list,  there  is  not  only 
the  diiBeaHy  attedhing  to  the  suoceesftoa  of  several  brothers,  but  the  still  greater 
obstmetioB  existing  hi  the  fiMt  that  our  list  contains  the  names  of  no  less  than  five 
iadividoals  designated  at  sons  of  Rudra  Slib,  and  this  last  denomination  reeors  no 
less  than  three  ttMsa  as  indicating  a  reigning  king,  each  having  a  different  pro* 
genitor.  The  information  to  be  gathered  from  the  Sanskrit  superscriptions  on  the 
medals  does  not  suffice  to  show  to  which  of  the  three  Rudras  any  one  of  the  five 
sons  of  Rudra  BUk  owed  his  birth. 

It  is  true  there  are  certain  minor  and  incidental  items  whieh  tend  to  satisfy  na 
with  portions  of  the  entire  distribution,  such  as  the  coincidence  of  the  use  of  a 
given  date  on  the  money  of  father  and  son;  but  far  more  definite  data  are  requi- 
site before  it  would  be  aafe  to  take  the  serial  order  of  the  mooarths  as  a  baaia  for 

determination  of  a  complicated  numerical  system. 
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number  of  the  fonner  been  eonfined  to  the  ten  decimal  figures  at 
present  in  nse. 

If  these  symbols  are  admitted  to  be  figures  importing  dates — and 
in  truth  there  is  but  little  reason  to  say  they  are  not — thirteen  kings 
out  of  the  entire  fourteen  in  the  present  list  reigned  in  the  fourth 
century  of  a  given  era\     This  assertion  may  be  considered  as  some- 

1  A  conaideration  thai  undoubtedly  tends  to  cause  distrust  in  the  conclusiTe- 
ness  of  the  decision^  which  assigns  the  value  of  300  to  all  the  known  forms  of  the 

symbol  ^,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  its  appearing  as  the  unvarying  repre- 
sentative of  the  hundreds  on  both  the  coins  and  inscriptions  [the  Multye  plates, 
J.  A.  S.  Bi,  vi  370y  may  possibly  prove  an  exception  to  this  rulej,  and  the  singular 
eoinddenoe  whi<ih  results  from  the  facts  that^  among  the  many  dated  coins  now 
capable  of  ettation^  and  the  fair  proportion  of  fifftire-dated  eopper-plate  grants  at 
present  known,  not  only  must  each  and  all,  under  this  view  of  the  case,  be  dated 
in  300  and  odd;  but  likewise,  strange  to  say,  the  same  identical  hundreds  as  found 
on  these  differait  monuments  must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  totally  distinct 
cycles,  whose  initial  epochs  are  removed  from  eaeh  other  by  an  interval  of  some 
centuries  at  the  very  least. 

These  observations  lead  naturally  to  the  inquiry,  whether,  in  the  early  stageii 
of  progressive  improvement  in  notation,  it  may  not  have  been  possible  that, 
whereas  we  find  a  striking  want  of  variety  in  the  outlines,  and  a  marked  absence 
of  ingenuity  in  the  expression  of  the  distinctive  fbrms,  of  tiie  decimal  ciphers,  that 
80,  in  like  manner,  the  changes  in  the  definition  of  the  diflbrent  hundreds  tnay  havfi 
been  in  part  effected  by  minor  and  subsidiary  additions  to  a  fixed  symbol,  as  is  still 
practised  in  the  entire  Tibetan  numerical  system.  It  will  be  seen  that  thefe  is 
a  palpable  variation  in  the  form  and  numbers  of  the  side  tpur  strokes  iii  different 

examples  of  the  figure  ^  $  passing  from  the  occasional  entire  omission  of  the 

mark  to  the  use  of  one  or  two  of  these  lines,  and  in  some  instances  (No.  6,  PU 
XX.,  YoL  YII.,  J.  A.  S.  B.)  the  simple  lower  stroke  is  changed  into  a  complete 
subjunctive  curve,  making  in  itself  a  second  character,  similar  to  the  body  of  ^e 
old  alphabetical  letter  ^  N.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  fitil  to  be 
remarked  that  there  is  much  latitude  discoverable  in  the  expression  of  many  of 
the  unit  figures,  whose  complete  identity  of  value  there  is  but  little  reason  to  dis- 
credit, and  hence  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  a  difference  of  power  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  one  case,  by  what  is  possibly  a  mere  flourish,  which  eotild  not  be 
similarly  claimed  for  a  like  modification  in  another. 

In  continuation  of  these  remarks,  this  may  be  a  fit  place  to  examine — some- 
what more  at  large  than  the  patience  of  the  general  reader  would  probably  have 
submitted  to  in  the  text — ^the  various  coincidencies  tending  to  throw  light  upon 
the  powers  of  the  different  symbols  we  are  at  present  in  possession  of. 

Passing  on  from  the  single  hundred  as  yet  found,  the  decimal  numbers  next 
ehum  attention. 

W^        The  5^  is  a  fixed  quantity,  whose  value  is  determined  by  its  use  in  two  dii- 

^ct  faistanoes  in  the  context  of  the  GuzerUt  Copper-plate  Inscriptions  as  the 
corresponding  equivalent  of  the  written  number  ten  (Dr.  Bums*  Copper-plates, 
Nos.  2  and  3,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  349) :  no  such  complicated  form,  or  any  sign  at  aU 

D  2 
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what  startling  in  referring  to  the  well  ascertained  average  of  the 
length  of  Indian  reigns',  thirteen  of  which  should,  under  ordinary 

approaching  a  Sanskrit  double  *^  <<  or  ?  ddy  with  a  vowel  attached,  has  as  yet 

been  discovered  among  the  series  of  numerals  developed  by  the  coins. 
QQ  0  The  power  of  the  sign  QQ  =  80  has  also  been  settled  definitively  by  the 
Copper-plates,  on  which  it  is  seen  to  undergo  certain  alterations  of  outline  (p.  32, 
supr&),  though  its  integral  character  is  subjected  to  no  change  sufficiently  decided 
to  authorize  a  supposition  that  the  many  similar,  though  slightly  varied,  symbols  to 
be  found  on  the  medals,  are  only  modifications  of  the  regular  form  of  the  original 
numeral :  hence,  though  it  may  be  necessary  to  admit  the  sign  (J)  as  possibly  a 
cursive  delineation  of  the  more  formal  GO,  yet  the  figures  Q  and  oc  clearly 
claim  a  separate  identity:  it  is  a  singular  fact  in  regard  to  the  shapes  of  the  two 
former  symbols,  that  on  the  leaden  coins  (27,  28,  30,  31)  the  sign  almost  inva- 
riably (29)  takes  the  same  squarely-based  outline  which  it  assumes  on  the  Copper- 
plates, whereas,  on  the  silver  money,  it  never  appears  except  as  0. 
qQ  To  dispose  of  the  proved  numerals,  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 

those  whose  value  is  as  yet  unascertained,  it  remains  to  refer  to  the  form 
0Q  =  90,  which,  when  analyzed,  seems  to  offer  nothing  more  than  a  duplication 

of  the  crude  symbol  used  for  the  QQ  :=  80 ;  in  like  manner,  the  improved  0  is 
readily  convertible  into  the  higher  number  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  central 
cross-stroke. 
6  OC  What  the  values  of  Q  and   oc ,  supposing  them  to  be  independent  numbers, 

may  chance  to  be,  there  are  no  present  means  of  deciding.  The  former,  as  most 
clearly  developed  on  the  better  preserved  coins,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
Greek  0 ;  on  some  of  the  less  perfect  specimens,  however,  it  takes  the  form  of  the 

old  ^  iM  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  at  times  that  of  the  modem  Tibetan  Q 

one.  Again,  on  Wathen*s  Guzerlit  Plate  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  iv.  481),  what  may  be 
assumed  to  be  an  identical  cipher  also  displays  much  of  the  likeness  of  a  corsiTe 

^ — a  letter  which  will  be  seen  to  have  undergone  but  little  change  during  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  epoch  of  the  Sdhs  and  that  of  the  Valabhis. 

Were  the  sign  OC  written  perpendicularly,  instead  of  horizontally,  there 
would  be  little  hesitation  in  pointing  to  its  identity  with  the  oldest  known  form 

of  the  letter  Tl  -  the  fact  of  the  Tl  of  the  more  modem  legends  on  the  coins 

themselves  appearing  in  a  different  shape  to  that  retained  by  the  figure  letter, 
would  offer  no  obstacle  to  tlie  admission  of  the  original  derivation  of  the  symbol 
from  the  alphabets  of  earlier  times,  as  this  may  well  have  kept  its  fixed  integrity  of 

»  Tod,  L  62,  "Average  rate  of  reigns  of  the  chief  dynasties  of  Kaja8t*han,** 
extending  over  119  kings,  gives  "  an  average  of  22  years  for  each  reign;**  see  also 
Wathen,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  v.  34G,  whose  original  documents  show  rather  more  than  26 
years  for  the  average  reign  of  each  prince  during  a  period  of  635  years;  and 
£iliot*s  Inscriptions,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  iv.  6,  prove  an  average  length  of  reign  of  each 
sovereign,  during  the  mle  of  two  dynasties,  numbering  in  all  21  kings,  as  17*7 
years. 
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circamstances,  be  represented  by  a  sum  of  more  than  two  centuries 
(13  X  17  =  221),  instead  of  being  compressed  into  less  than  one;  but 
there  are  other  circumstances  that  lend  support  to  the  deduction 
necessitated  bj  the  admission  of  the  proposed  purport  of  the  coin 
dates.  Among  these  may  be  classed  the  consideration — to  which 
attention  has  already  been  drawn-— of  the  almost  unvarying  similitude 
that  pervades  the  entire  suite  of  the  Sdh  coins,  which,  in  its  simple 

outline  quite  independent  of  any  progressive  modificationB  the  general  Devan^gari 
alphabet  may  in  the  mean  time  liave  undergone. 

f^  Prinaep  was  inclined  to  consider  this  letter — the  ancient  ^  «— as  the  repre- 

sentative of  the  modem  figure  "O  7,  the  idea  being  advanced  simply  on  tlie 

strength  of  the  letter  in  question  constituting  the  initial  consonant  of  the  word  sapta 
(seven).  The  attribution  is,  however,  clearly  inadmissible,  as  the  figure  never 
appears  in  the  unit  place  in  the  dates,  the  several  series  of  figures  composing 
which  are  now  clearly  seen  to  be  wanting  in  local  value.  Its  identification  as  the 
representative  of  70  would  be  satisfactory  enough  were  there  any  more  certain 
grounds  whereon  to  base  a  decisive  assignment  of  this  kind ;  but  a  degree  of  diffi- 
culty exists  in  the  apparently  anomalous  position  held  by  the  ^  on  certain  coins 

(No.  7)  &c.)>  SB  compared  with  its  seeming  import  on  the  copper-plates.  If  the 
relative  priority  of  the  coins,  inter  se^  as  at  present  arranged,  is  correct,  and  the 

'^  IB  in  all  cases  to  be  held  to  express  300,  the  symbol  ]^,  as  it  appears  on  these 

medals,  must  needs  refer  to  some  of  the  decimal  numbers  of  the  first  half — if  not  to 
the  earlier  part  of  that  moiety — of  the  century ;  whereas,  when  tested  by  the  com- 
parative dates  on  the  two  Guzer^t  Valabhi  Plates  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  iv.  481,  and  vii. 
966,  and  arUe  note,  p.  5),  and  the  period  which  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  to 
have  elapsed  between  the  execution  of  the  one  aud  the  other,  there  is  great  reason 
to  conclude  that  the  JU  in  the  later  of  these  documents  represents  some  of  the 
higher  decimals,  or  at  least  one  of  those  that  should  fall  into  the  second  half  of  a 
centur}'.  Looking  to  these  facts,  I  am  induced  to  distrust  the  entire  arrangement 
of  the  list  of  kings  as  heretofore  adopted,  though  in  the  present  insufficiency  of 
materials  to  justify  any  new  collocation,  I  hesitate  to  propose  any  alteration  in 
the  order  of  succession  hitherto  received,  further  than  drawing  attention  to  the 
principle  involved  in  the  explanation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  suggested  in 
the  text  at  p.  39. 

The  figure   (N  >  as  seen  on  the  less  perfect  coins,  frequently  assumes  the 

appearance  of  the  lower  portion  of  a  modem  ff  U  At  first  sight,  this  might  pos- 
sibly be  looked  upon  as  a  different  sign ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mode  of 
writing  the  }s\  in  use  on  the  coins  occasionally  admitted  of  the  complete  omission 
of  the  first  down-stroke  of  the  letter,  though  its  place  was  in  a  measure  supplied 
by  the  due  expression  of  the  mark  which  should  otherwise  have  formed  the  head 
line  of  the  missing  stroke  (Sec  fig.  3,  reverse).  There  is  a  single  instance  of  an 
addition  to  the  original  type  of  the  figure,  in  the  continuation  of  the  second  perpen- 
dicular line  of  the  }^  in  the  shape  of  the  lower  limb  of  an  ^ ,  simihir  to  that 
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mechanical  indication,  implies  a  comparatively  speedy  sequence  of 
fabrication,  as  well  as  the  hciy  also  confirmatory  of  an  inference 
admitting  the  brief  duration  of  the  series  of  reigns  made  known  by  our 
medals,  developed  in  the  occurrence,  amid  so  limited  a  list  of  kings,  of 
two  distinct  instances  of  a  succession  of  three  brothers.  Moreover,  in 
adverting  to  this  last  point,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  coins  alone, 
in  the  absence  of  any  full  list  of  sovereigns,  only  prove  their  own  case, 
and  the  medals  now  available  by  no  means  show  that  in  this  given 

already  noticed  as  occurring  on  the  ^.  Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  date  con- 
taining this  symbol,  taken  from  a  mutilated  coin  of^one  of  the  sons  of  Dimli 

This  symbol  is  seen  to  occupy  the  second  place  in  the  figured  date  on  the 
leaden  coins  Nos.  33,  34 ;  it  occurs  on  the  silver  money  of  Dimi,  Sih,  and 
has  also  been  found,  in  a  slightly  varied  shape,  in  the  same  relative  positioD, 
on  the  Bhilsa  Inscription  (J.  A.  8.  B.,  vi  pL  XXYI.).  In  neither  ease, 
however,  is  any  collateral  assistance  afforded  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  nu- 
merical valae  of  the  cipher  itselt     In  one  oase,  the  figure  may  be  likened  to 

an  inverted  "C  8;  in  the  other,  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  the  ^  /  of  the 

Gupta  alphabet. 

H  The  accompanying  figure  is  put  forward  without  any  degree  of  confidence  in 

the  accuracy  of  the  form,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  date  on  the  coins  (fig. 
9,  and  a  coin  of  the  E.  L  C),  from  whence  the  outline  has  had  to  be  copied ;  the 
more  perfeet  medals  of  Dr.  Bird's,  whence  the  extra  references  are  cited,  not  being 
at  hand  to  aid  in  correcting  the  type  now  adopted.  On  one  of  Dr.  Bird%  qieai- 
mens  this  figure  has  the  extra  subjunctive  curve  already  remarked  n^oa  am  oeoa- 

sionally  seen  on  the  '^l  '^^  ^  •  ^^  ^^^  ^  "^^i^  ^bat  this  is  the  only  figure  in 
the  series  of  tens  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  confounded  with  any  of  the 
unit  ciphers,  which  fact  in  itself  adds  to  the  already,  expressed  distrust  in  Uie  com- 
pleteness of  the  prefixed  facsimile. 
^        I  have  also  some  misgivings  as  to  the  normal  shape  of  the  symbol  represented 
^*^  as  closely  as  circumstances  will  admit  of  in  the  t^pc  figure  at  the  commenooneot 
of  this  sentence.    The  form  occurs  but  seldom,  and,  when  found,  has  hitherto  hap- 
pened to  prove  unusually  indistinct     As  now  given,  the  outline  closely  appioid- 
mates  to  the  curious  character  employed  in  modem  Guzer^ti  to  represent  the 
number  njr. 
|Z«      Having  thus  cursorily  referred  to  the  decimal  numerals,  it  is  time  to  detail  the 
unit  ciphers.    It  will  be  convenient  to  commence  with  the  z  or  ^  (coins  33^  34, 
&e. ;  see  also  copper-plate  date  quoted  p.  4),  which,  amid  a  set  of  seven,  if  not 
eight,  symbols  already  known  out  of  the  required  nine,  and  as  the  only  figure  of 

the  series  that  displays  any  identity  with  the  probably  purely  original  fbnn  of  a  |(, 

can  scarcely  bo  objected  to  as  the  equivalent  of  that  number,  especially  as  the  thiee 
simple  lines  thus  arranged  to  this  day  constitute  the  regular  representative  of  {. 
To  give  consistency  to  this  attribution,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  suns 
system  of  equivalent  numbers  of  simple  Hues,  applied  equally  well  to  the  A»^ttW^  of 
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interval  there  were  not  many  Kshatrapa  kings  over  and  above  those 
whose  names  have  been  handed  down  by  these  metallic  records. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  explaining  the  difficulty^  as  it  now 
presents  itself^  would  be  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  ad  that  under  which  the  Sdh  family  held  sway;  and 
that  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  there  were^  on  certain  occasions, 
either  two  or  more  rdjas  simultaneously  invested  with  a  share  in  the 
conduct  of  the  state,  or,  if  elected  as  sole  rulers  for  the  time  being,  the 


the  one  and  the  two.  This  may  probably  be  shown  to  have  been  the  &ct,  inasmuch 
as  there  la  one  decided  instanee  of  the  use  of  an  isoUted  dot  or  short  square  line 
alter  the  fY^  on  one  of  the  leaden  coins,  and  there  are  several  apparent  examples 
of  the  oocurrence  of  double  lines  in  the  requisite  position  on  the  silver  coins, 
though  these  are  not  definitively  quoted,  as  it  is  possible  they  may  either  be  the 
remaining  lines  of  a  three,  or  the  imperfectly  defined  representatives  of  the  Greek 
I,  or  that  portion  of  any  initial  letter  of  the  succeeding  legend.  With  all  this 
evidenoe  in  £svour  of  the  proposed  value  of  the  double  lines,  it  is  to  be  noted,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  they  are  frequently  prefixed  to  the  entire  date,  as  in  fig.  30,  where, 
to  ail  appearance,  they  could  otherwise  serve  no  possible  purpose  but  that  of  an 
ornamental  filling  in  of  vacant  space,  unless,  indeed,  they  are  here  to  be  understood 
as  an  imperfect  rendering  of  the  corresponding  opening  mark,  which  invariably 
precedes  the  date  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  I  on  the  silver  coins,  and  that  intro- 
duced originally  upon  the  leaden  pieces,  in  uniformity  with  the  practice  on  the 
silver  series,  they  were  arbitrarily  supplied  or  omitted  at  the  will  of  the  die-sinkers. 
There  are  no  less  than  five  very  clear  examples  of  the  use  of  these  prefix  dots,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  knowledge  gained  from  fig.  30,  where  it  is  impossible  the  sign 
oould  import  two^  a  supposition  might  have  arisen  that,  in  the  case  of  the  twiy 

legible  date  S^QQ  on  a  leaden  coin  of  Colonel  Sykes*,  the  figures  employed 

might  be  intended  to  convey  the  number  382;  but  it  will  be  seen  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  example  of  the  use  of  these  symbols,  that,  although  wanting  in  local 
value,  they  are  uniformly  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  read. 

Weighing  the  whole  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  the  fiict  of  the  one  and  the 
three  having  been  found  in  the  needfully  corresponding  forms,  there  can  be  but 
little  objection  to  adopting  the  two  as  designed  by  the  two  lines,  when  clearly 
defined,  which  succeed  any  decimal  figure,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  a  similar  form  as  an,  at  present,  inexplicable  prefix  to  dates  counting  by 
hundreds. 
U  The  H,  ]y ,  3"  ^^  *^®  ^^^  or  *5  =  4  of  the  copper-pUtes,  may  be  fairly 
admitted  to  a  conmion  identity,  and,  as  such,  may  each  and  all  be  invested  with 
the  value  assigned  to  the  last  by  the  fonnal  testimony  of  the  Copper-plate  Cfrantt 
in  the  body  of  which  it  occurs. 

The  ooin  characters  are  seen  to  vary  in  some  of  the  subsidiary  and  minor 
details^  such  as  has  already  formed  the  subject  of  remark  in  the  cases  of  the  '^ 
and  J^ .     In  the  present  instance,  the  additions  would  seem  to  have  been  fanciful 
in  the  extreme,  and  to  have  been  added  or  withheld  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
undetermined  manner. 

The  ^Jive  of  the  copper-plates,  which  themselves  prove  its  value,  msgr 
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oomplianoe  with  the  demands  implied  in  the  recognition  of  Greek 
supremacy;  or,  on  the  other  hand — supposing  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sdhs  of  Guzerdt — ^we  must  conclnde  that  a  mere 
mechanical  semblance  of  the  original  inscription  was  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  later  members  of  the  family,  who  perpetuated  it  for 
uniformity  sake,  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  render  intelligible  a 
record  couched  in  a  language  at  best  but  in  partial  use. 

That  these  obverse  legends  were  mainly  the  work  of  Indian 
artists  might  be  held  to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  simple  cir- 
eumstance  of  the  Devandgari  alphabet  on  the  reverse  retaining  its 
fixed  identity  throughout  the  series,  in  the  presence  of  a  progressive 
debasement  of  the  associate  Greek  characters  on  the  opposite  surface; 
but  beyond  this,  the  inference  in  question  is  strikingly  confirmed  by 
the  detection — at  an  early  period— of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
engraver  unduly  to  assimilate  the  general  features  of  certain  Greek 
letters  to  Devandgari  characters  possessed  of  a  somewhat  analogous 
outline.  This  leaning  towards  the  local  model  occurs  in  an  unusually 
marked  degree  on  certain  specimens  of  the  money  of  the  second 
monarch  of  our  list,  many  of  his  coins,  at  the  same  time,  showing  the 
Greek  alphabet  in  its  initial  transition  state  between  the  more  cor- 
rectly shaped  letters  of  his  predecessor  Iswara-datta's  coins,  and  the 
less  and  less  distinctly  expressed  characters  to  be  found  on  the  pieces 
of  his  successors.  Aided  by  the  hint  derived  from  the  latter  fact,  the 
former  seems  in  itself  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  clue  to  the  explanation 
of  the  real  history  of  the  deteriorating  process  whereby  the  obverse 
legends  of  the  major  portion  of  the  entire  group  of  these  medals  have 
reached  a  state  of  imperfection  amounting  to  a  complete  loss  of  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  Hellenic  alphabet.  A  native  die-sinker, 
who  might  happen  to  discover  the  similarity  that  may  really  be  said 

to  have  existed  between  the  occasional  form  of  his  own  T[  and  the 

Greek  Yj,  would  naturally — ^were  the  idea  of  their  correspondence 
once  adopted,  and  he  himself  left  unchecked  by  needful  correction-^ 
go  on  to  endue  each  succeeding  Y  with  more  and  more  of  the  identity 
of  his  own  Devandgari  letter,  and  less  and  less  of  the  required  features 
of  the— to  him— foreign  character;  the  same  course  applied  to  the 
A,  A,  and  A,  each  of  which  might  be  made  to  coincide  with  an  in- 
verted '^,  would  readily  account  for  the  number  of  such  outlines  to 

be  found  in  these  inscriptions.  Erroneous  forms  once  introduced,  and 
subsequent  imitators  possessing  in  turn  less  and  less  knowledge  of 

^  See  PI.  I.  figs.  8  and  5. 
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It  must  be  admitted^  however,  that  though  there  are  numerous 
instances  capable  of  citation  >  as  proving  generally  the  prevalence  of 
republican  systems  of  government  among  the  people  of  India  in  these 
ancient  days,  there  is  at  this  moment  but  insufficient  evidence*  to 
authorise  the  application  of  any  theory,  implying  popular  government, 
to  the  peninsula  of  Gnzerdt  during  the  time  of  the  Sdbs. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  to  what  sera  these  dates  should 
be  held  to  refer.  J.  Prinsep,  in  his  latest  paper  on  the  subject,  after 
discussing  the  claims  of  several  possible  seras',  goes  on  to  say — "  If, 

i  There  is  evidence  sufficient  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  republics  in  India 
in  eftriy  times,  though  but  few  distinct  details  are  extant  as  to  their  exact  fonns 
of  constitution.  The  republic  of  which  most  frequent  mention  is  made  is  that  of 
yaiB*ili,  which  is  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  Dulva,  and  casual  indications  are 
afforded  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  citizens  in  the  time  of  Shakya  (Csoma  de 
Koros,  As.  Res.,  xx.  66,  72).  Some  curious  information  on  the  general  subject 
is  also  conveyed  in  the  following  passage  from  Csoma  de  Koros*  Analysis  of  this 
work  (As.  Res.,  xx«  69) : — 

'^Tbe  story  of  Dnmbu,  a  Minister  (of  State),  and  his  King,  Hphags-skyes-po, 
in  Lii8-Hp*hag8  {Sanskrit  Vid^ha).  Dumbu  escapes  to  Yangs-pa-chan  [Vaisali], 
and  settles  there.  He  first  declines  to  give  his  advice  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people  there,  but  afterwards  renders  them  great  service  by  his  prudent  counsel." 
•  •  •  (( ^lYie  before  mentioned  Dumbu  is  made  chief  tribune  there,  and  after 
his  death  his  second  son.  His  elder  son  retires  to  Rlijagriha,  in  Magadha.** 
^  Further  notices  of  the  republic  of  Vais^li  are  to  be  found  in  *'  Foe  Koue  Ki," 
from  which  the  following  may  be  cited  as  throwing  light  on  the  interesting  ques- 
tion of  the  government  of  these  bodies — '^  II  8*agit  ici  des  habitants  de  la  ville  de 
Phieheli  (Vais^ili),  lesquels  formaient  une  r^publique,  et  s*appelaient  en  Sanscrit 
lAtehichiwij  ou  Litchhe  dans  la  transcription  Chinoise.  Tchu  Li  tchhe  signifie 
done  tousles  Litchtchiwi,  ou  la  reunion  des  Li  tchhe**  (Klaproth,  p.  240).  Again 
(Klaproth,  note  8,  Les  deux  rois,  p.  251),  '*  II  parait  que  quoique  les  habitants  de 
Vais'ali  eussent  une  forme  de  gouvemement  r^publicaine,  ils  avaient  pourtant 
aossi  un  roi.  Les  deux  rois  de  noire  texte  sont  done  A  tehe  chi  de  Magadha,  et 
celui  qui  ^tait  le  chef  de  T^tat  des  Li  tchhe  ou  Litchtchiwi  de  Yai8*aU.** 

Arrian  may  likewise  be  quoted  to  show  that  self-government  was  by  no  means 
mrasual  in  India  in  his  day,  as  the  Episcopi  are  mentioned  as  bound  to  report  **  to 
the  king  in  those  places  where  the  Indians  are  under  regal  rule;  or  to  the  Magitm 
traieSf  where  they  govern  themselves.**  (Indicse,  cap.  xii.,  cited  by  Prinsep, 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  449). 

*  It  may  be  requisite  perhaps  to  notice  that  the  following  passage  in  Prinsep's 
Translation  of  the  Bridge  Inscription  is  not  borne  out  by  the  more  perfect  copy 
of  the  original  in  the  Bombay  Journal : — "  ii  •  i^  by  him  [Swami  Rndim 
dama]  who,  being  predestined  from  the  womb  to  the  unceasing  and  increasing  pos- 
sessions of  the  fortunes  of  royaky,  was  invited  by  all  classes  waiting  upon  him 
for  the  security  of  their  property — to  be  their  king.** 

^  The  claims  of  the  Seleucidan  ^ra  (Ist  Sept.,  312  b.c.)  to  be  considered  as 
-the  cycle  in  use  under  the  government  of  the  Sih  kings,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
lightly  passed  over,  if  we  bear  in  mind  on  the  one  hand  the  possible  subjection  to 
preek  supremacy  implie4  by  ^e  superscription  of  that  language  on  the  local  coins. 
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otherwise  two  Lings  of  different  Sanskrit  appellations  would  not  use 
the  %ame  Greek  denomination':  2nd.  That  a  given  set  of  Grecian  cha- 
racters being  interchangeable  for  a  different  assortment  on  the  coins  of 
one  king,  and  another  set  remaining  unchanged  on  the  coins  of  two  kings 
in  succession,  it  is  clear  that,  supposing  the  Greek  legends  to  purport 
the  name  of  any  existing  being,  the  life  of  the  individual  so  named 
must  have  been  independent  of  the  duration  of  the  lives  or  reigns  of 
the  Sdh  princes;  and  hence,  that  the  name,  if  name  it  be — and  its 
constituent  letters  do  not  designate  a  Greek  equivalent  of  the  title  of 
any  of  the  members  of  the  Local  Pantheon — should,  under  each  altera- 
tion, refer  to  some  one  of  a  succession  of  potentates  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary or  useful  for  the  local  princes  of  Guzerdt  to  acknowledge. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  last  and  most  important  indication 
afforded  by  these  coins,  namely,  the  dates  inserted  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Greek  legend.  James  Prinsep  was  indebted,  for  the 
original  discovery  of  the  fact  of  the  characters  in  question  being  sus- 
ceptible of  interpretation  as  daiesy  to  the  identification  of  certain 
numerals  similar  to  many  of  the  figures  of  the  coins,  detected  on  some 
Guzer^t  Copper-plate  Grants  of  the  fourth  century  [Saka?],  whereon 
the  dates  were  written  at  length  in  words,  and  repeated  in  figures. 


The  ciphers  supplied  by  these  inscriptions  were 


0?<©'? 


=  394-.'^DQ  =  380-g>3f  =  15,  and  ^tO   J^ 

=  385*.      Prinsep  had,  therefore,  as  he  supposed,  the  decimal  num- 


1  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  his  account  of  the  late  discovery  of  SortUhtran  coins  at 
Junir  (P(inah  CoUectorate),  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  July,  1847,  acting  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Greek  in- 
scription might  be  a  mere  translate  adaptation  of  the  native  name  on  the  reverse 
surface  of  the  coin,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that^  the  obverse  legend  on  a  piece 
(infri,  PI.  I.  6)  of  Rudra  SUh,  tlie  son  of  Swiimf  Jiwa  Dlimli,  is  to  be  read  M 
AioXvTTttf  for  Deva  Rudra,  Setting  aside  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  both 
reading  and  rendering  in  this  particular  case,  the  rule  itself  is  shown  to  be  entirely 
inapplicable  in  its  details  to  the  later  coins,  and  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
facts  developed  by  the  change  of  inscription  on  Rudra  Slih*s  own  coins  as  above 
noticed.  I  transcribe  Dr.  S.*s  words:— ''The  first  eight  of  these  letters  I 
read  KiokwiH.  The  last  with  two  fragments  I  suppose  to  belong  to  a  new  word 
of  which  too  little  remains  to  found  any  conjecture  upon.  If  I  am  right  in 
reference  to  the  first  word,  it  will  be  a  tolerable  translatiou  into  Greek  of  Rudru^ 
or  even  of  Rudra  Saha,  supposing  Dio,  as  in  Dionysius,  &c,  to  be  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  other  element  meaning,  like  Rudra,  the  causer  of  grief.** 

'^  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  sets  of  numerals  are  facsimiles  taken 
from  the  original  copper-plates  now  in  the  Library^of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
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zer^t  peninsula,  we  take  the  Buddhist  ssra,  then  543  —  890'  will 
leave  153  b.o.,  about  a  century  after  Asoka,  and  in  every  respect  the 
period  I  should  like  to  adopt,  were  it  possible  to  establish  any  more 
certain  grounds  for  its  preference*.'*  In  addition  to  the  limited  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  his  theory  expressed  by  the  proposer  himself, 
there  are  further  objections  to  its  reception  that  appear  to  have  es- 
caped his  observation.  In  the  first  place,  as  regards  any  probable 
deference  to  Asoka*s  supremacy,  Prinsep  himself  had  already  re- 
marked, in  his  comments  upon  the  Sdh  Inscription,  which  formed  the 
main  subject  of  the  article,  whence  the  above  extract  is  taken,  that 
''the  brahmanical  population  of  the  distant  province  of  Surdshtra 
probably  had  but  little  affection  for  the  Buddhist  monarch,  who  is  not 
even  honoured  in  the  inscription  with  the  title  of  rdja — being  simply 
styled  Asoka  the  Maurya^T'  This  passage  in  itself  seems  to  refute 
sufficiently  any  notion  which  would  imply  needless  adoption  or  con- 
tinued use  of  a  strange  asra,  introduced,  as  assumed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  monarch  whose  memory  is  here  seen  to  be  treated  with 
such  scant  respect.  In  the  second  place,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
amount  of  actual  currency  of  the  Buddhist  iEra  itself,  the  probability 
of  its  montimerUal  employment  on  the  coins  of  the  Sdh  king  is  weightily 
controverted  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  so  used  on  the  monuments  of 
the  Buddhist  kings  themselves — (Fiyadasi*)  Asoka's  own  inscriptions 
being  invariably  dated  in  the  years  of  his  reign*  (or  "  after  his  con- 
secration"). 

The  sera  it  is  now  proposed  to  apply  to  the  coin  dates,  in  super- 
cession  of  the  Buddhist  cycle,  is  entitled  the  Sri  Harsha,  the  very 
existence  of  which,  as  a  cycle,  has  only  lately  been  made  known  to 
Orientalists,  through  the  medium  of  the  publication   of  a  portion 

from  the  strictly  Indian  forms  retained  by  some  of  the  Hieral  figures,  now 
seen  to  have  been  in  use  under  the  SUhs  of  Guzerit,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  infer 
that  the  original  outlines  of  the  figures  themselves  were  either  drawn  from  an 
anterior  Sanskrit  or  else  from  a  more  purely  P^li  alphabet  than  that  concurrently 
employed  in  ordinary  writing,  the  admission  of  which  fact  in  itself  goes  far  to 
demand  a  consequent  concession  that  the  Indians  were  not  indebted  to  the  Greeks 
for  any  assistance  in  the  matter. 

'  Date  on  a  coin  of  Swiimi  Budra  Slib,  the  14th  prince  in  fhepreunt  list 

«  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  354. 

»  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vu.  343. 

^  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  identity  of  Piyadasf  and  Asoka  has  not 
renuiined  unquestioned  (see  Wilson,  J.  R.  A.  S.,  viii.  309;  Troyer,  Badja  TanA- 
gini,  ii.  313),  though  the  arguments  as  yet  adduced  to  shake  faith  in  the  fact  aie 
scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  various  concurring  proofis  to  which  they  are 
opposed  (see,  on  the  other  hand,  Lassen,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1840,  p.  7^1  )• 

*  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  220. 
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of  the  yalaable  works  of  Albiriini  relating  to  India.  The  extracts 
appended  below ^  sufficiently  detail  tbe  history  of  the  Sri  Harsha 
^ra;  all  that  need  be  said  in  this  place  is,  that  as  its  commencement 
dates  457  B.C.,  the  epoch  of  the  Sdhs  at  present  constituting  our  list, 

^  '^  On  emploie  ordinAirement  lea  ^res  de  Sri  Harscha,  de  Vikramaditya,  de 
Saoa,  de  Ballaba,  et  des  Gouptas.*' 

*'  Les  Indiexis  croirent  que  Sri-Hancha  faisut  fouiller  la  terre,  et  cherchait  ce 
qai  pouvait  se  trouver  dans  le  sol,  en  fait  d'ancieos  tr^sors  et  de  richeases 
enfouiea;  il  faisait  enlevor  ces  richesses,  et  pouvait,  par  ce  moyen,  s'abstenir  de 
fouler  ses  sujets.  Son  ^re  est  mise  en  usage  k  Mahourah,  et  dans  la  province  de 
Canoge.  J*ai  entendu  dire  k  un  homme  du  pays  que,  de  cette  ^re  k  celle  de 
Vikramaditya,  on  comptait  quatre  cents  aus;  mais  j*ai  vu,  dans  Tahnanach  de 
Cachemire,  cette  dre  recul^e  apres  celle  de  Vikramaditya  de  664  aus.  II  m'est 
done  veou  des  doutes  que  je  n'ai  pas  trouv^  moyen  de  r^soudre  *  *  •*'  Albf- 
rfinf,  Reinaud,  p.  139. 

Again — '*  L*^re  des  astronomes  commence  Tan  587  de  T^re  de  Saca  (665  a.d.). 
C*e8t  a  cette  ere  qu*ont  6t€  rapport^es  les  tables  Kanda  kh&taca,  de  Brahmagupta. 
Get  ouvrage  porte  chez  nous  le  titre  de  Arcand.  D*apres  cela,  en  s*en  tenant  k 
Tan  400  de  I'ere  de  Yezderdjed,  on  se  trouve  sous  Tann^e  1488  de  Tcre  de  Sri- 
Harscha*'  [457  b.c.].     Ibid,  143,  144. 

The  difficulty  noticed  in  the  first  of  these  extracts  seems  capable  of  explanation 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  607  a.d.,  or  664  Vikramaditya,  an  important  revolu- 
tion occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Harsha  Vardhanoy  of  Kanouj,  which 
may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  second  Sri  Harslia  ^ra  of  the  Kashmfr 
Almanack.  M.  Reinaud  has  the  following  remarks'  upon  the  changes  which  took 
place  on  the  decease  of  Harsha  V ardhana : — 

"  L*an  607  de  notre  ere,  une  revolution  fit  d^hoir  la  ville  de  Canoge  du  haut 
rang  qu*elle  occupait.  Cette  revolution  eut  lieu  k  U  mort  du  roi  Uarcha-Vard- 
hana,  dont  le  pere  se  nommait  Prakara-Vardhana,  et  dont  on  avait  jusqu*ici  fait 
descendre  le  regno  jusqu^au  XI*  siecle.  La  population  de  THiudostan  actuel  se 
partageait  en  brahmanistes  et  bouddhistes.  Harclia,  partisan  z£\6  des  boud- 
dhistes,  suscita  des  embarras  aux  brahmanistes;  en  m^me  temps  il  fut  force,  par 
suite  de  ses  profusions,  d*augmenter  les  impdts,  ce  qui  mecontenta  le  reste  de  ses 
sujets.  Harcha,  etant  mort,  son  fils  aine,  Karadja-Vardhana,  fut  attaqu6  par  un 
prince  ami  des  brahmanistes,  et  tue  par  trahison.  Le  frcre  de  Karadja,  nommtf 
Siladitya,  eut  beaucoup  de  peine  a  se  mettre  en  possession  du  tr6ne  de  ses 
ane^tres;  les  princes  feudataires  se  souleverent;  Siladitya  fut  oblige  de  renoncer 
au  titre  de  maha-radja  ou  grand-radja,  et  Tunite  politique  fut  k  jamais  rompue.*' 
Analyse    d*un   Mem.    Geog.,    p.   20;    also    Oeog.    d*Aboulfeda    (Traduction), 

L337. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty ->in  making  a  second  Sri  Harsha  ^ra— also 
removes  an  important  objection  to  the  application  of  the  first  Sri  Harsha  Cycle- 
as  confounded  in  AlbfrdnPs  observations — to  Guzerdi  dates:  inasmuch  as  the  local 
use  of  the  sera  noticed  in  the  Arabic  text  must  now  be  held  to  refer  to  the  epoch 
derived  from  that  one  of  the  two  Harshas  who  lived  nearest  to  Alb(rf:inrs  own 
time.  This  latter  cycle  would  moreover  possess  peculiar  claims  to  local  currency 
in  Elanouj,  &,c.,  which  could  hardly  have  been  demanded  for  an  sera,  even  then  so 
much  a  matter  of  antiquity,  and  so  little  known  its  details,  as  the  original  Sri 
Harsha,  commencing  467  b.c. 
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reduced  by  this  test,  may  be  broadly  stated  to  fall  from  about  180 

or  170  to  60  or  50  B,c.» 

Beyond  this  evidence,  there  is  little  left  but  conjecture,  ibuugh  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  is  no  direct  testimony  or  admitted 
inference  m  any  way  adverse  to  the  reception  of  the  epoch  now- 
assigned  to  the  Sdh  princes. 

It  is  known  that  Asoka's  empire  of  Magadha  did  not  mnriTe  in 
its  pristine  glory  any  very  lengthened  period  beyond  his  deeeaae'; 
and  the  tenor  of  the  Sdh  Inscription,  while  it  clearly  recognises  Asoka^t 
bygone  supremacy  in  the  province  of  Guzer^t,  claims  for  its  own  kings 
no  very  remote  succession  to  this  local  power — with  the  requirements 
of  this  portion  of  the  question  the  coin  dates,  explained  as  referring 
to  Anno  Harshse,  in  all  respects  coincide. 

It  is  generally  held  that  Demetrius*  invaded   India  some  time 
closely  anterior  to,  if  not  contemporaneously  with,  the  date  above  sug- 
gested as  that  of  the  establishment  of  the  Sih  Dynasty  in  Guierii; 
but  it  is  nowhere  shown  to  what  limit  either  his  arms  or  his  permanent 
dominion  extended :  the  fact  of  his  possesnon  of  supremacy  on  the 
lower  Indus,  if  decided  upon,  would  lead  readily  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  Greek  upon  the  Sdh  coins  might  in  some  measure  be  due  to  this 
influence,  and  that  in  attaining  their  leading  position  in  the  Western 
Peninsula,  these  princes  affected  a  Greek  alliance,  and  perhaps  accepted 
subjection,  nominal  or  real,  as  a  set-off  against  the  still  consideiubla 
power  of  their  former  Indian  masters.     Be  thin  as  it  may,  the  his- 
torical evidence  bearing  upon  the  point  in  question,  if  it  will  not 
explain  any  of  our  present  difficulties,  can  in  no  way  be  said  Ui  aug- 
ment them. 

The  trenching  upon  the  limits  of  the  sovereignty  aitsigne'l  to 
Menander^ — who  must  now  be  viewed  as  contempijrary  with  tb^ 
earlier  Sihs — is  perhaps  more  open  to  objection,  as  Prinsep  and  LaMien 
both  determine  that  he  possessed  Surashtra*;  the  appropriation,  how- 

»  Dated  coins  of  eleven  princes,  proying  the  existence  of  t)iirte«n  kirti^n  %\\ 
within  300  to  400  Ann.  Hanhse  (=  157  to  57  ac),  and  one,  if  not  more  Uiati  one 
king  preceding  them. 

«  219  Ba,  Buddhist  Annals;  Lassen,  J.  A.  8.  B.,  1840,  762;  232  B.r.  Cun- 
ningham,  Nmn.  Chr.,  viil  175.  '  *,         • 

»  Lassen,  186  b.c,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1840;  Wilson,  100  ii.c.,  Ar.  Ant,  227 1  II  T 
Prinaep,  190  b.c.  Historical  Results,  p.  64.  «      •  i* 

♦  Lassen,  160  b.c,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1840,  p.  766;  WiLwn,  120  b.c,  Ar.  Ant  280 1 
Cunningham,  160  b.c.  to  136  b.c.,  Num.  Chr.,  viil  176.  ' 

•  J.  A.  8.  B.,  vi.  290;  Lassen,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1840,  p.  733.   Cunningham,  (Num 
Chr.,  viii.  193,)  has  the  following  ohservations  on  the  subject  of  AmWuiUdun* 
possessions  in  these  parts.    It  is  to  be  prcm'uied  that  Capt.  Cunningham  places 
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erer,  rests  upon  a  doubtfnl  text  and  an  amended  reading,  and  the 
inference  has  not  been  altogether  concurred  in  by  Professor  Wilson '. 
The  supposition  of  a  recognition  of  Greek  suserainty  by  the  local  ralers 
of  Guzerdt  perhaps  sufficiently  meets  the  wants  of  either  one  case  or 
the  other;  but  if  we  are  to  admit  to  the  full  the  claims  to  Indian 
sovereignty  advanced  by  Rudra  Ddmd,  in  his  Gimdr  Insoription,  and 
to  hold  him  to  have  reigned  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  third 
oentury  Anno  Harshse,  he,  or  some  of  the  preceding  members  of  the 
Sdh  family,  must  have  shared  with  the  Su  Sakas'  the  saccession  to  the 
dominions  heretofore  assigned  to  Menander,  to  an  extent  much  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  bare  peninsula  of  Gnzer^t. 

More  importance  than  seems  justly  its  due  has  been  attributed  to 
the  fact  of  Menander's  coins  having  been  found  current  at  Baroach'  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  second  Arrian.  Had  the  epoch  spoken 
to  been  nearer  the  date  of  the  rule  of  the  Greek  king,  the  locality,  to 
which  the  observation  refers,  less  remote  from  the  seat^  of  his  govern- 
ment, Baroach  lees  important  as  the  western  emporium  of  the  trade  of 
Central  India,  or  the  produce  of  Menander*s  prolific  mints  less  abun« 
dant  in  other  quarters,  more  credit  might  have  been  conceded  to  the 
deduction  attempted  to  be  established  from  the  circumstance.  As  it 
is,  it  proves  nothing  as  to  the  local  sovereignty  of  Guzer&t  of  two 
centuries  before  ^  more  especially  as  its  real  origin  has  now  been  ex- 


ApoUodotus*  aeeesBioii  in  165  b.c.,  and  makes  Menander  succeed  to  certain  por- 
tions of  his  dominions  in  160  B.& 

"  This  monogram  2  I  have  found  only  upon  a  single  coin  of  Apollodotns.  It 
forms  the  syllable  OTZ,  possibly  OTZHNH,  the  city  of  Ujain,  which  we  know  has 
existed  ftfom  a  very  early  period.  I  beliere  that  Patalene  and  Syrastrene  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Demetrius,  which  were  wrested  fW>m  him  by  Eueratidsa 
during  his  Indian  campaign.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  part  of  the  province  of 
Larik^  was  subdued  by  the  Greeks;  and  I  should  certainly  not  be  surprised  to 
find  this  monogram  on  the  coins  of  Demetrius  and  Eucratides.  ApoUodotus  may 
very  probably  have  succeeded  to  the  possession  of  these  southern  conquests,  but  he 
could  only  have  held  them  for  a  very  short  thne.*' 

'  **  Upon  examining  the  ooins,  however,  of  this  prince,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  never  was  king  of  Bactria,  but  that  he  reigned  over  an  extensive 
tract,  from  the  foot  of  the  Paropamisan  Mountains  to  the  sea.  How  far  he  held 
sovereignty  on  the  east  of  the  Indus,  or  even  in  the  delta  of  that  river,  is  some- 
what dottbtftil,  aa  his  ooins  have  not  been  found  in  those  direetiona.**    Ar.  Ant,  281. 

•  Cunmngham,  Num.  Chr.,  viii.  (Table);  Ar.  Ant.,  313;  Lassen,  J.  A.  8.  B., 
1M0»766. 

•  Lassen,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1840,  p.  738 ;  Wilson,  Ar.  Ant,  280. 

•  **  KaknL,  and  here  was  in  all  probability  the  royal  capital  of  Menander.** 


Ind  aliMdy  shown  the  real  value  of  the  faet  in  his  observations  to 
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p]aiued  by  Professor  Wilson  \  yiz.,  that  the  Greek  silver  money  was 
[intentionally]  retained  in  circnlation  by  the  Indo-Scythians,  in  con- 
current  association  with  their  own  gold  coinage. 


In  bringing  these  observations  to  a  close,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
recapitulate  in  a  tabular  summary  the  principal  dates  proposed  for 
adoption;  and,  while  quoting  definitively  the  more  prominent  fixed 
epochs,  to  avoid  any  aim  at  exactitude  of  subordinate  detail,  and  rest 
content  with  indicating  generally  the  relative  position  the  various 
races,  dominant  in  Guzerdt  during  the  several  intervals,  are  supposed 
to  have  occupied. 


the  foUowiDg  effects — '^  That  the  coins  of  these  princes  should  pass  current  at 
Bamg^iza  is  no  more  uncommon  than  that  the  Venetian  sequin  and  the  Imperial 
dollar  should  be  at  this  day  current  in  Arabia,  or  that  the  Spanish  piastre  should 
pass  in  every  part  of  India  and  the  East;  that  is,  round  the  world,  from  Mexico 
to  Manilla,  and  in  some  instances,  perhaps  from  Manilla  to  Mexico  again.'*  Vin- 
eent,  Commerce,  &c,  u,  204* 
^  Ar.  Ant.,  p.  348. 
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LIST  OP  DATES  referring  to  GUZERAT, 


WITH   THB  DTNABTm  INTBRVKNXNO   BSTWKEN  TBI  8SVSRAL   PIXSD   SP0CH8. 


CHANDRA  GUPTA  MAURYA     . 


316  B.cJ 


ASOKA 


247  B.c« 


One  or  more  SAH  KINGS. 


Thirteen  SAH  KINGS.    All 


date  in  the  fourth  century  of 
what  may  he  assumed  to  re- 
fer to  the  Srf  Harsha  Mruy 


457  B.C 


►    * 


from     • 


to 


167  B.C. 


67  B.C. 


INDO-SCYTHIC  CONQUEST 

GUPTAS. 

VALABHI  ^RA  commences  • 


26  B.C 


319  A.D. 


*  Wilson,  Vislmn  Pnrlina,  pp.  4G8,  4G9,  note  21 ;  see  also  Introd.,  Hindu 
Theatre,  iii. 

'  Tumour,  '^Mahawanso;*'  but  taking  Wilson's  fixed  date  of  316  u.c  for 
Chandra  Gupta*s  accession,  and  accepting  the  Purinic  evidence  of  the  length  of 
Chandra  Gupta*s  and  Vindu8ara*s  reigns  at  24  and  25  years  respectively,  Asoka^s 
accession  will  fall  in  2G6  b.c  :  the  Purinas  give  him  a  reign  of  36  years. 
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LIST   OP   KINiSS. 


1    ISWABA  DATTA»  Son  of  Vanha. 


^iBUDRA  SAH  (SINHA?)  I.»  Son  of  Bwimi  Jiw%  l>imL 

3  ASA  DAM  A,  Son  of  Rndra  Sih.    (No.  2.) 

4  DAMA  SAB,  Ditto. 

5  VIJAYA  SAH,    Son  of  DtoK  Sih. 

6  VIBA  DAMA,  Ditto. 

7  DAMA  JATA  SBIYAH,    Ditta 

8  ^BUDRA  SAH  II.,  Son  of  Vfn  DtoiiL    (No.  6.) 

9  VISWA  SINHA,  Son  of  Rudm  SiUu    (No.  8.) 

10  BUDRA  SAH  III.,  Ditto. 

11  ATRI  DAMA,  Ditto. 

12  VISWA  SAH,  Son  of  Airi  Dimi.    (No.  11.)  . 


13  SwikMi  BUDRA  DAMA.    (No  Coins.) 

14  SwikMi  RUDRA  SAH  IV.,  Son  of  Swimf  Rudra  DtoiL 


VOL.  XII.  E 


DETAIL    OF    THE    COINS. 


l6T  Kino. 
ISWARA-DATTA. 

Fignrw-l  (E.  I.  C),  2  (Wynch),  PUte  I. ;  and  No.  1,  PWe  IL* 

Ouv.  Jimt  of  a  man,  facing  to  tlie  right,  with  a  flat  cap  or  kel- 
mc't*;  tho  hair  ih  arranged  in  flowing  curia  over  the  ba«k  of  the  neek, 
a  long  thin  niuHtacIic  decorates  tho  upper  lip,  and  a  cnrionsly-formed 
ornament  dejiondH  from  the  ear;  around  the  neck  is  seen  the  border 
of  tlio  Tit\it}y  and  towards  the  margin  of  the  piece,  encircling  the  entire 
hf;arl,  in  inHcril^cd  a  legend,  which  in  the  coins  of  this  prince  is  exdttr 
nivdy  r;f>ifij)OHcd  of  Greek  letters.  Prominent  among  those  on  fig.  1 
JM  to  Ih)  noticed  the  lower  portion  of  a  clear  well-cat  sigma.' 

It  will  he  seen,  from  tho  specimens  of  the  coins  of  the  Bucoeeding 
riilorH,  that  an  innovation  was  almost  immediately  effected  in  tbe 
c/intontH  and  arrangement  of  the  obverse  legend,  as  fonnd  on  the 
money  of  iHwanirdatta,  inasmuch  as  towards  the  commencement  of  tlie 
(inM)k  legend  a  Hot  of  three  ciphers  are  hereafter  invariably  inserted, 
which  are  NuppoHnd  to  convey  tho  record  of  an  Indian  date. 

Kkv.  The  central  symbol  consists  of  a  series  of  three  semioirdtf 
urrangod  in  tho  fonn  of  a  pyramid;  this  emblem  is  recognisable  either 
IU4  tho  HuddluHt  Chaitya,  or  tho  Mithraic  flame;  below  is  a  wavy  line^ 
wliioli  it  iH  not  unreasonable  to  identify  with  a  similar  Egyptian  hiero- 
glypliio  Nynilfol  uniployed  to  denote  water;  above  the  central  device  is  a 
llgurop  in  tho  shape  of  a  half  moon,  which  is  repeated  on  the  left  of  tho 
Hold,  and  in  tho  corronponding  space  to  the  right  is  found  a  duster 
of  NtiirH,  iiHutilly  »H>von  in  number,  one  of  which  occupies  ike  centre 
of  tho  roiiNtollation;  at  times  this  stellar  assemblage  is  resolved  into 
a  ningh^  rayod  Ntur  or  huu.  Nearly  touching  the  marginal  line,  which 
fonii.H  tho  outor  rin^lo  of  the  field— expressed  in  admirably  designed 
Dovaniigiiri  lottorcH-is  inscribcil  the  following  legend— 

lu{iho  Mixhd  Kthatrapam  Iswara-dattcua  VarAa  puAa* 

'  'I'ht'  Rvoni);o  wtMglit  obtAiiiotl  fW^m  forty-^cTon  specimens  of  these  iih« 
iMtiim,  (Akou  Ml  miKloin  fhtm  tho  cntlro  sorivs,  gives  a  retam  of  90MI  gnina 
'rih«rt»  iir«t  iK»>vrAl  oxniu|tloH  of  a  full  weight  of  35  grains. 

•  INuumMv  a  luiivo  niUptntioii  of  the  Macedonian  faiuia,  whidi  ii  seen  to 
hnvv  hisMi  a  favourito  hoad-dn*iM  among  the  lUotrian  Greeks;  bat  jndpiig  from 
(ho  riMil  of  Uio  KiilMaiary  indications,  it  is  Ukelr  to  have  had  a  move  local  ong"^. 
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Dr.  Stevenson  proposed  to  read  the  name  of  the  father  of  this 
prince  as  Bala — ^a  guess  that  was  hardly  justified  by  the  characters 
remaining  on  the  piece  he  quotes  in  support  of  his  assumption  (fig.  2) ; 
but  the  clear  letters  on  Colonel  Wynch's  coin  completely  set  the 
question  at  rest  that  the  true  designation  is  Varsha. 

Among  the  peouliarities  to  be  noted  in  the  legend  is  the  nse  of  the 

long  Towel  ^  in  the  initial  or  complete  form  of  the  letter;    the 

initial  long  ^  J*  has  not  been  found  on  the  associate  tiimar  Rock 

Inscription^  or  among  any  of  the  anterior  Pali  alphabets ;  but  a  letter 
identical  with  the  coin  character  is  seen  in  full  currency  both  on  the 
Gupta  Gimar  monument,  and  on  the  succeeding  Guzerdt  dated  plates 
it  would  perhaps  be  inferred  from  these  data,  that  a  more  mo<lem 
epoch  should  be  assigned  to  the  coins  bearing  this  letter  than  to  the 
Bridge  Inscription,  which  has  hitherto  been  assumed  as  nearly  oon- 
temporaiy.  It  would  not,  however,  be  safe  to  rely  upon  this  argu- 
ment, except  as  auxiliary  to  more  distinct  proofs,  as  at  best  it  is  but 
based  on  a  negative  fact,  which  may  merely  imply  absence  of  occa- 
sion to  use  such  a  character  in  the  Rock  Records ;  moreover,  there  has 
already  been  reason  to  notice  the  general  superiority  and  at  times 
important  changes  that  mark  the  mint  letters  in  reference  to  their  La- 
pidary equivalents — a  distinction  that  has  also  been  the  subject  df 
remark  in  respect  to  a  sister  alphabet — the  Bactrian  Pali' — wherein 
much  greater  perfection  of  outline  was  attained  in  the  monumental 
writing  in  use  on  medals  than  in  the  corresponding  engraving  on  Rocks. 

But  as  the  sovereign,  by  whose  command  the  Gimar  Bridge  In- 
scription was  executed,  is  still  unidentified  with  any  individual  of 
whom  we  possess'  money,  any  detailed  discussion  of  this  subject  would 
be  comparatively  useless,  until  it  is  determined  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  place  the  king  named  in  the  inscription  before,  among,  or  (^i^  the 
series  of  princes  known  only  from  coins. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  Putha  differs  from  the  term 
employed  on  the  coins  of  the  other  monarchs,  in  the  use  of  the  Zend 
th  instead  of  the  usual  Sanskrit  ir. 


>  LaMen,  J.  ArS.  B.,  1840,  368;  Canningham,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1840, 430. 
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2nd  King. 
RUDRA  SAH,  son  op  JIWA  DAMA. 

Figures— 3  (Prinsep),  4  (R.  A.  S.),  6  (E.  I.  C),  Plate  I.;  No.  2,  Plate  III. 

Obv.  Head  as  usual.  No.  3^  figures  ^  i;)  1  j  imperfect  legend 
iAYO)rAii..  No.  4,  ^3^  ^*  ^^*  ^»  figures  illegible;  imperfect 
Greek  legend  AlOAYll.lYliii..  (a  possible  corruption  of  AI0NY2I0Y*). 

Ret.    Symbols  as  usual.     Legend — 

Rdjnah  Kshalrapcua  Rudra  sahasa  Stodmi  Jhva  Ddmd  ptUrcua, 
The  initial  letter  of  Sw^mi  is  sometimes  written  i^  instead  of  ^, 
and  the  short  ^  is  used  in  both  Sw^i  and  Jiwa  in  place  of  the  long 
one,  ^.  This  last  name  has  hitherto  been  read  as  Jina  ^^^y  but 
the  more  perfect  coins  now  engraved  prove  clearly  that  the  word  is 
Jiwa  ^$t?. 

On  one  coin  of  this  king  (Prinsep)  is  to  be  seen  a  very  distinct  ^ 

inscribed  over  the  first  '^,  of  what  has  hitherto  been  read  as  ^T^ 
S^ha,  but  which  should  probably  now  be  received  as  |%%  Sinha. 


Srd  King. 

A§A  DAMA. 

Figures— 6  (E.  I.  C),  7  (Steuart),  8  (Steuart),  Plate  I.;  No.  3,  Plate  TIL' 

Obv.     Head  as  usual.     Fig.  6,  legend  illegible.     Fig.  7,  ^  ^ . 
Dr.  Bird  has  three  of  this  king's  coins  with  the  decimal  ^  after  the  '^ . 
Rev.    Symbols  as  usual.     Legend— 

^^jn:  "^r^i^m  ^suifj  ?[Tw:  Tnrt  ^annwr  ^  ¥IT  J^wf 

Rdjnah  Kshatrapasa  A$d  Ddmnah  Hajnah  Kshatrapasa  Rudra  Sdha 

putrasa. 


>  There  is  a  king  of  this  name  among  the  Baetrian  Gredu,  made  known  to  us 
by  hi«  coinsi  which  in  their  types  teem  to  connect  him  with  ApoUodotos* 
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The  name  of  this  monarch  has  heretofore  been  rendered  as 
^IpT  TTHT  ^S^  Ddmd,  the  small  central  stroke  in  the  second  letter 
of  the  king's  name  haying  escaped  the  eye  of  Mr.  Stenart's  Italian 
engrayer,  from  whose  plates  alone  Prinsep  deciphered  the  legends  on 
the  coins  of  this  prince.  The  reading  now  proposed-  >inyolying  the 
acceptance  of  the  character  f^  as  the  equiyalent  of  the  modem  1(  f 
— ^maj  be  readily  justified  by  a  reference  to  the  current  forms  of  the 
old  letter,  either  on  the  coins,  or  on  inscriptions  of  a  closely  subsequent 
date,  though  it  is  freely  to  be  admitted  that  the  outline  of  the  letter 
itself  was  by  no  means  fixed  or  immutable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  seen  to 
occur  as  ti  (coins  of  1st  and  7th  kings),  ^  (figs.  15, 16,  and  23),  and 

as  r^  (Rg.  22,  See,)  in  the  different  combinations  it  enters  into  on  the 
coins;  and  as  W  (Sdh  Inscription),  [^  (Gupta  Gimar  Inscription, 
Jour.  Bombay  Branch  As.  Soc.),  and  /I\  (Guzerdt  Plates)  on  the 
yarious  inscriptions  of  a  proximate  89ra. 


4th  Kino. 
DAMA  SAH. 

(Communicated  by  Dr.  Bird.) 


Ofiy.     Head  as  usual.     Legends  and  date  I  *^  ^J\»     This  date 
recurs  on  seyeral  coins  of  this  prince. 

REy.     Symbols  as  usual.     Legend — 

^iCi   'iTr  Mi'^M^   ^i«ii   ^1^41    <nBi  irrr  "w^^^ 

Bdjno  Mahd  KshcUrapasa  Ddmd  Sdhcua  JRdjno  Mahd  Kshatrapasa 

Budra  Sdhasa  pxUrcua. 
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5th  Kino. 
VIJAYA  SAH,  SON  op  DAMA  SAH. 

FigiirM-9  (R.  A.  S.),  10  (Prinaep)^  Plate  |. ;  Ko.  4,  Plate  III. 

Obv.  Head  as  usual.  Fig.  9,  legend  illegible,  date  ^  *\  Oi)ier 
dates:  East  India  Company's  coin,  Tl  1  ^j  Dr.  Bird's,  Tl^^  Tl  ^  5 
and  'Ol  1  Ji  Imperfect  legend  from  a  coin  of  Colonel  Wynch's,  com- 
i^encing  after  the  date,  ilYlIOllCl^. 

ReY;    Symbols  as  usual.    Legend — 

^jfft"  i^T  "^^nw  fk^9[^  Hi^H  iiiTl  w%i  '^i^^^ 


IfTW  WWB  jiir 

JRqfn^  Afahd  JEAairapcua  Yijaya  Sdkoia  R4jno  Ma^d  EJuUrapM^ 

Ddmd  Sdhasa  ptUrasa. 

Ifl  |hq  coin  No.  Qj  and  uniformly  in  those  pf  the  6th  and 
}Oth  kings  of  thq  present  list|  is  to  be  noticed  the  use  of  the 
superfluous  genitive  termination  ^  affixed  to  the  penultima^  word 

^^T^y  making  ^9HP9  u^tf  instead  of  HW  V^n,  as  it  is  expressed 

in  the  generality  of  instances.   The  name  f^^t|  is  usually,  though  not 

inyariably  written  with  the  long  ^  instead  of  the  short  "^  required 
by  correct  orthography.  It  will  be  seeii,  on  a  reference  to  the  various 
Sanskrit  legends  arrapged  in  Plate  III.,  that  much  license  was  ad- 
mitted among  the  Surdshtran  die-cutters  in  the  interchange  of  the 
long  and    short    superscribed  vowels  ^  ^  (see  4|||4ft  ^^^  ^ft^ 

PI.  III.  fig.  2;  f%^  III.  8,  11;  and  f^  III.  8,  &c.,  &c.).  Any 
rectification  of  these  and  such  like  errors  will  be  accepted  with  the 
more  confidence  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  particular  inac- 
curacy now  noted  has,  in  effect,  been  set  right  by  the  mint  engravers 
themselves,  in  their  occasional  employment  of  the  regular  form  of  the 
short  ^  in  the  same  word  f^T^Hf . 
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6tb  Kofa 
VISA  DAMA,  ftON  OF  DAMA  SAH. 

F;giiK»-ll  (Stenart),  12  (Stenart),  PUte  L<  Ko»  ft,  PUt^  III. 
Qbt.    Head  as  usual.    No.11|  legend  illegible;  date,  doubtfiil. 

Bey.    Symbok  as  usuaL 

Bdfnah  Kihak^poia  F«ra  Ddmnak  BdjfiM  Mahd  KAa4rapa&a  Ddmd 

Sdhasa  putrasa. 


7tb  Kino. 
PAMA  JATA  SRIYAH,  ION  OF  <DAMA  SAH. 

Figare8~13  (E.  L  C),  Plato  I.{  No.  6,  Plate  III. 

Obt.  Head  as  usual;  date,  illegible;  imperfect  legend  .  •  Yiion. . 
Colonel  Sjkes's  coin  has  the  imperfect  date  ^^^  (the  second  figure 
is  probably  a  J),  and  the  following  portion  of  the  legend,  inoic  .  • . 

Rey.    Symbols  as  usual.    Legend—* 

TTiffV  w%i  ^^M^  T^wj  ^RT  ^ft^:  Knit  V^  "^rVm 

JS4^  Mahd  Kshatrapam  Ddmd  Jata  Sriyak  Rdino  M4kd  tMittra- 

paaa  D6m4  Sdha  ptUrasa. 

• 

The  ftkcsimile  of  the  reyerse  inscription,  ^m  whence  the  litho- 
graphed legend  in  Plate  III.  has  been  copied,  was  taken  from  the 
imperfect  coin  i^t  the  Library  >t  the  ladia  Hovsp  engmyfd  ftpr.lSg^  13, 
PL  I.  Dr.  Stevenson  had  already  given  the  above  reading  of  the 
king's  name  from  a  second  better-preserved  coin  also  found  at  Junir, 
wh^  did  not  form  part  of  the  coUeotion0eii.t  to  the  (jMuiof  Birtolofiil 
This  interpretation  has  since  reeeived  a  degree  of  confirmation  from  a 
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coin  of  Colonel  Sykes',  whicb  was  placed  in  my  bands  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  plates  which  accompany  this  Memoir. 

Subjoined  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  letters  of  the  king's  name  taken 
from  the  coin  in  question. 


wfrt^*. 


8th  Kmo. 
RUBRA  SAH,  son  op  VIRA  DAMA. 

Flgnie— 14  (E.  I.  C),  Plate  I. ;  No.  7>  Plate  III. 

Oby.    Head  as  nsual.     Fig.  14,  date  ^  (D£i  commencement  o 
egend  IIYII  There  are  no  less  than  three  clear  examples  of  this 

same  date  on  different  coins  of  Radra,  the  son  of  Vira.     Imperfect 
legend,  after  the  date,  iiYiiOlIi  (Wynch). 

RjBV.    Symbols  as  nsual.    Legend— 

illTl    ^T^    ^^M^    ^    ^5TT5    TTTIJ    '^^M^  ^ 

B4ino  Mahd  Kshairapcua  Budra  Sdhasa  Rdjnah  KskatrapoM  Vira 

Ddmd  ptUrasa. 


9th  Kino. 
VISWA  SINHA,  SON  op  RUDRA  SAH. 

FigilTCfr-15  (B.  A.  S.),  16  (Dr.  Swiney),  17  (Prinsep),  Plate  I.;  No.  8,  PUte  II. 

Obv.  Head  as  usual.  Fig.  16,  date  T[  ®  •  *  possibly  ^f®. 
Fig.  17>  date  ^  9  F  •  Legends  illegible.  Other  datofr— coin  in 
British  Museum,  T[  0  E-     Prinsep  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  351),  ^  0  ^ . 

Rev.    Symbob  as  usual.    Legend — 

%ah  KAalrapata  Viswa  SinKa$a  Rdjno  Mahd  Kthatrapata  Bwira 

Sdha  ptUroia, 
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The  second  name  of  this  Rdja  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the 
familiar  Sdha;  bat  the  clear  Impressions  of  the  legend  on  many  of  the 
coins  now  ayailM>le  disclose  obviously  the  rowel  t  ^  (possibly  used 

for  i  ^  above  the  first  down-stroke  of  the  initial  s  ^^  and  conolusiyely 
determine  that  Stnha  is  the  proper  reading  of  the  word.  The  inscrip- 
tions on  the  coins  of  this  prince  yary  occasionally  in  the  introduction 
of  the  prefix  ll%[  Mah&  before  the  '^^m^  Kshatrapa,  as  applied  to 
the  sorereign's  own  name. 

Dr.  Stevenson^  in'  his  paper  on  the  Junlr  Coins,  in  the  Bombay 
Asiatic  Journal,  in  noticing  a  medal  of  this  prince,  expresses  an 
opinion  that 'Hhis  is  a  new  coin'*  *  *  *  '' and  this  soyereigu  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  his  predecessor  or  successor  of  the  same 
name.**  Dr.  Stevenson  appears  to  have  been  led  into  the  error  of 
imagining  this  to  be  a  novel  discovery  by  a  misprint  in  Prinsep's  last 
list  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  351),  wherein  this  very  Viswa  is  made  to  appear 
as  the  son  of  Vira  Ddrnd,  instead  of  what  was  seemingly  intended  to 
be  said,  and  what  is  shown  to  be  the  real  fact  by  the  illustrative  coin 
thereunto  annexed  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  fig.  6,  PI.  xii.,  and  p.  355),  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Rudra  Sdh,  Prinsep's  6th  king. 


10th  Kino. 
RUDRA  SAH,  son  op  RUDRA  SAH. 

Figures— 18  (Sykes),  19  (Priosep),  Plate  I.;  No.  9,  PUte  III. 

TT    ,  ,  /Fig.  18,  I  n[fi  #  iioiicsnioiiii 

Obv.    Head  as  usual,  i     *       '       **  r  *' 

^     "     ^^>   *  T[9      ^l"Aitu  AO  1 

Rev.     Fig.  18,  symbols  as  usual. 

Fig.  19,  general  symbols  as  usual,  but  the  constellation  is  trans- 
formed into  a  radiated  sun? 

Rdjndh  ^Aatrapasa  Rudra  Sdkcua  Rdjno  Mahd  KAatn  Rudra 

fSdham  putrasa. 
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Prinsep  (J.  A.  S.  B,,  vii.'  355)  proposed — ^with  but  a  donbtfiil  Jegree 
of  confidence  in  his  own  suggestion — to  read /row  the.  coin  (J.  A.  S.  B., 
PL  XII.  1 2)  the  name  of  this  prince's  father  as  Rudra  Ddmd  S£tL,  the 
appellation  of  the  Repairer  of  the  Gimar  Bridge^  as  then  sapposed 
to  be  recorded  on  the  Rock  Inscription  near  Junagarh.  Prios^'s 
own  coin,  now  in  the  British  Museum  (reproduoed  in  PI.  L  as 
fig*  19),  does  not  bj  any  means  bear  out  the  identification  in  quof- 
tion;  indeed,   it  definitively  proyes  that  it  was  erroneous,  as  the 

father's  name  is  here  distinctly  seen  to  stand  as  ^7  4||^||,  without 

any  appearance  of  the  additional  name  of  Ddmd. 


11 TH  King. 
ATRI  DAMA. 

'    Figores— 20  (Sjkes),  21  (Sykes),  Plate  I.;  Ko.  10,  Plate  lit 

Obt.     Head  as  usual ;  date  and  inscription  entirely  wanting.    Dr. 
Bird's  coin,  "^Q 

Rev.     The  usual  symbols,  but  imperfectly  executed.     Legend— 

TT^  'I^  "^^^  ^if^  TTW:  Tlit  ^m  W^m  ^ 


Bdjno  Mahd  KshcUrapasa  Atri  Ddmnah  Rajno  Mahd  KduxtrapcM 

Rudra  Sdha  putrasa. 

Dr.  Stevenson  has  ventured  to  alter  the  old  reading  of  the  name 

of  this  prince,  by  substituting  a  Iff  for  the  initial  Hif,  making  the  word 

Bhatri  instead  of  Atri;  in  this  he  is  merely  following  Prinsep,  who 
had  already  applied  a  similar  emendation  to  the  same  name,  as  Ibond 
on  the  coins  of  the  son,  Viswa  Sdh,  the  12th  of  our  list.  (J.  A.  8.  B., 
vii.  S55.) 

A  collation  of  a  number  of  specimens  of  the  coins  of  bo4h  fiUbsr 
and  son,  with  a  special  view  to  the  verification  of  the  initial  letter  of 
the  doubtful  name— even  allowing  for  a  slight  variation  to  be  seen  in 

the  form  of  the  present  letter  ^,  distinguishing  it  from  the  earlier  ^ 

on  the  coins  of  Asa  Dama^leaves  no  doubt  but  that  Atri  is  the  coneot 
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interpretation.  Dr.  Steyenson  hsuEr  apparently  bqep  mUled— hub  pro- 
bably was  Priofiep  himself — by  the  imperfect  expression  given  to  itm 
upper  part  of  the  first  perpendicular  line  of  the  old  form  of  the  letter 
^  as  seen  on  many  of  the  coins.  Now,  as  this  additional  upper 
stroke  constitutes  th^  only  difference  between  the  due  form  of  the 
letter  H  oi  the  Sdh  alphabet,  and  one  of  the  accepted  representatiyee 

of  the  Hf  on  the  Gupta  Snrashtran  coins,  the  mistake  may  be  said  to 
have  been  very  natural,  though,  subjected  to  a  critical  examination, 
there  were  from  the  very  first,  decided  palseographic  objections  to  the 
new  reading,  in  the  facts  that  the  Iff  of  the  corresponding  Sdh  In- 
scription was  obviously  a  very  differently  formed  character,  and  the 
Gupta  7/f,  which  was  tabe  assumed  as  a  fixed  templar  of  its  prede- 
cessors, was  in  itself  of  a  very  unsettled  and  undetermined  shape 
(PL  III.,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e).  In  regard  to  Dr.  Stevenson's  case,  in  the 
very  coin  he  publishes — it  is  to  be  supposed  to  prove  his  position — the 
upper  stroke  of  the  old  Iff,  though  certainly  not  so  prominent  as  the 
other  lines  of  the  letter,  is  palpable  enough  to  have  decided  the  real 
value  of  the  character  in  <][uestion.  (Bombay  Journal,  1847,  PI,  }^XI  V. 
^g.  9.) 

In  the  legends  of  the  coins  of  Atri  Dim&,  the  visarga  is  occa- 
sionally inserted  after  the 


i^MHi*i**B^b^p-a«a«>^>iMi*A-rfM*<^kri 


12th  Kino. 
VISWA  SAH,  SON  OP  ATRI  DAMA. 

Figures— 22  (Sykes),  23  (Steuart),  Plate  I.;  No.  11,  Pkte  III. 

Obv.     Head  as  usual;  hg.  22,  T[  9    %  23,  T[  Q  T,   YOI 

Dr.  Bird's  coins,  T[  6  and  'JoB 

Rev.     Symbols  as  usual.     Legend — 

Rdjnah  Kshatrapasa  Viswa  Sdhasa  Rdjno  Mahd  Kahatrapasa  Atri 

Ddmd  piUrasa, 
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The  legends  on  these  coins  call  for  no  remark  beyond  a  reference 
to  the  irregular  use  of  the  visarga  after  the  opening  l^TTT'  ^^  ^^^^ 
be  seen  that  the  visarga  has  been  uniformly  added  in  these  modem 
transcripts  of  the  legends^  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  lan- 
guage,  without  reference  to  its  omission  in  the  original  superscriptions 
on  the  coins.     A  similar  liberty  has  been  taken  in  the  rejection  of  the 

^nal  vowel  o  (j )  in  the  same  word^  where  it  appears  to  have  been 

unduly  inserted. 


IdTH  Kino. 
SWAMI  RUDRA  DAMA, 


(No  Coins.) 


14th  Kino. 
SWAMI  RUDRA  SAH,  Son  op  SWAMI  RUDRA  DAMA. 

Figures— 24  (Prinsep),  26  (Prinsep),  PUte  I. ;  No.  12,  PUte  III. 

Obv.  Head  as  usual.  Fig.  24,  date  ^  O  4  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^^ 
^3  G9  Other  dates  :-^two  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  of 
Dr.  Bird's,  -J-j; 

Rev.    Symbols  as  usual,  but  imperfectly  expressed.    Legend — 

Bdjno  Mahd  Eshatrapasa  Swdmi  Rvdra  Sdhcua  Rdjno  Mahd  KAaJtra" 

pasa  Swdmi  Rudra  Ddmd  putrasa. 

The  legends  on  the  coins  of  this  prince,  which  are  usually  ex- 
pressed in  very  imperfect  letters,  vary  in  the  occasional  omission  of 

the  final  ^  of  ^T^<9* 
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Fignre  26  (Prinsep)  is  the  obverse  of  an  unidentified  ooin,  the 
monarch's  name  on  the  reverse  being  completely  obliterated,  though 
the  portion  of  the  legend,  which  affirms  that  the  king  in  question  was 
the  /Son  of  Rudra  SSh,  still  remains. 

The  sketch  of  this  piece  has  been  introduced  into  the  plate  for  the 
pnipoee  of  showing,  the  curious  form  of  the  second  numerical  symbol 
CCf  which  occurs  on  no  other  coin  in  such  entire  distinctness  of  out- 
line. Prinsep  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  351)  gave  this  piece  to  Atri  Ddmd, 
bat  the  remaining  letters  of  the  legend  scarcely  authorize  this  or  any 
definite  assignment,  though  otherwise  I  am  inclined  to  concur  in  the 
attribution  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  detection  of  traces  of  a  similar 
fif(^Te,  similarly  placed,  on  an  undoubted  coin  of  Atri  Ddm^,  and  the 
eonfirmatory  fact  of  such  a  symbol  appearing  in  full  distinctness  on 
the  money  of  the  son  [and  successor?],  Viswa,  the  12th  king. 


Square  LEADEN  COINS. 

The  series  of  square  leaden  coins  delineated  in  the  commencement 
of  Plate  II.  may  be  supposed,  from  identity  of  the  principal  emblems 
of  the  reverse  device,  and  the  general  coincidence  of  the  accompanying 
ciphers,  to  have  formed  the  lower  circulating  medium,  concurrently 
with  the  more  valuable  silver  money  just  described.  The  obverse  face 
of  these  coins  displays  the  standing  figure  of  the  humped  Bull,  facing 
to  the  right,  above  which  is  seen  a  curiously  elongated  star,  or  diamond- 
shaped  double  arrow-head.  The  reverse  bears  the  usual  pyramidical 
emblem,  surmounted,  as  in  the  associate  series  of  silver  money,  by  the 
crescents  and  stars.  The  accustomed  wavy  line  is  here,  however, 
opened  out  towards  the  centre,  and  below  this  occur  the  figures  it  is 
proposed  to  accept  as  representing  dates. 

These  pieces  possess  value,  in  the  elucidation  of  the  general  in- 
quiry, beyond  the  useful  affirmation  of  the  correct  and  complete  out- 
lines of  many  of  the  numerical  symbols  imperfectly  retained  by  the 
silver  coins,  in  the  fact  that  the  occurrence  of  the  different  sets  of 
figures,  as  isolated  impressions — ^here  also  varying  in  themselves  irre- 
gularly as  dates  would  do— lends  support  to  the  previous  identification 
of  the  intention  attending  the  use  of  the  like  figures  bb  found  in  ano- 
malous juxtaposition  with  the  Greek  legend  on  the  obverse  of  the 
silver  coins. 
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Fig.  sr,  PI.  IL,  Arte  «^  03  Fig.  31,  •J  QD  ^ 

Fig,  28,   *TJQOt|  Fig.  32  is  a  reversed  die, 

pj     29    •*Tffl^  which  should   properly 

Fig.' 30.'  -a Qax:[i1]  exp««8ie94. 

Extra  dates  from  other  coins— ["3]  CD  -  "Tli  QQ  s 

Round  LEADEN  COINS. 

Oby.     An  elephant,  facing  to  the  right. 

Ret.     The  usual  pyramidical  sjmhol,  orefioents,  and  stars.     Figs. 
33,  34,  date  •][  J  2 

These  leaden  coins  are  all  from  the  Cabinet  of  Colonel  Sykes. 


Prinsep  has  published  one  of  these  coins  (which  he,  however, 
notices  as  composed  of  copper),  dated  *^  J^      See  No.  22,  PL  XII., 

Vol.  VII.,  J.  A.  S.  B. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  pure  Sdh  Surdshtmn  coins,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  that  there  are  certain  specimens  of  a  copper  c('inage 
completely  analogous  with  the  silver  series,  and  apparently  running 
much  about  the  same  size  and  shape.  (See  Fig.  27,  PI.  XII., 
J.  A.  S.  B.  vii.j  the  original  coin  weighs  22^  gr.) 

But  beyond  this  is  to  be  noticed  the  unique  copper  coin  engraved 
as  No.  14,  PI.  XII.,  Vol.  VII.,  J.  A.  S.  B.*,  which  is  remarkable— 
though  assimilating  in  many  respects  with  the  silver  money — in  the 
rejection  of  the  obverse  Sdh  head,  which  is  replaced  by  a  figure  of  a 
Bull,  nearly  identical  with  the  animal  on  the  square  leaden  piecesj 
around  which  is  traced  an  unintelligible  succession  of  the  usual 
Greek-looking  letters.  The  reverse  legend  appears,  from  the  intervals 
between  the  letters,  to  have  been  more  brief  than  the  inscriptions  on 
the  silver  coins,  and  the  characters  themselves  are  perhaps  of  a  slightly 

modernized  form.     Of  the  entire  legend,  the  words  ^^I'fl^'  THTT  ^Hl 
alone  are  visible. 


1  Prinsep  (J.  A.  S.  B„  vii.  366)  mentioiit  that  this  coin  bad  been  pveBentecl  to 
him  by  Lieutenant  Conolly,  who  had  obtained  it  at  Ujein.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  the  piece  in  question  in  the  Prinsep  Cabinet  in  the  British  Museum. 
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1st  SlT^^PEOnflS.      (SlLVBR.) 

Thia  gronp  of  ooins — as  yet  nnattributed-— has  been  placed  imme- 
diately after  the  identified  Sdh  series^  on  the  strength  chiefly  of  the 
forms  of  the  Devandgari  letters^  which  will  be  seen  in  the  few  legible 
characters  traceable  on  the  two  best  specimens  (Figs.  35,  S6),  to 
approximate  closely  to  the  most  correct  outlines  of  the  letters  of  the 
assamed  prototypes,  especiaUy  in  the  expression  given  to  those  ad- 
mirable test  letters  which  serve  to  form  the  word  ^|'jj|. 

Looking  to  the  limited  supply  and  the  imperfect  condition  of  the 
originally  well -execa ted  coins,  the  utter  barbarization  of  the  more 
plentiful  imitations,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  definite  data  for  fixing 
the  locale  of  their  fabrication  and  circulation,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
speculate  on  the  detail  history  of  the  series;  and  though  their  derivation 
from  the  Surdshtran  stock  may  be  admitted  as  palpably  obvious,  the 
general  mechanical  indications  disclosed  are  insufficient  to  jnstify  any 
decision  either  In  the  one  case,  as  to  their  issue  cotUemparaneoudy  with 
their  exemplars  as  money  of  a  once  subject  but  momentarily  disjoined 
and  independent  monarchy;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  viewed  as 
the  sequent  imitation  of  the  Sdh  currency  constituting  the  coinage  of 
a  distinct  dynasty,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  that  dynasty 
refgned  in  Guzer&t  or  some  proximate  country  once  in  subordination 
to  or  in  intimate  correspondence  with  the  Surdshtran  peninsula. 

The  obverse  surface  of  these  medals  ofiers  but  little  to  remark 
upon  beyond  the  general  coincidence  of  the  form  of  the  head  with  the 
more  perfectly  executed  representations  to  be  seen  in  the  preceding 
series.  In  the  better  finished  specimens  of  the  present  class',  this  face 
of  the  coin  has  snffefed  so  much  from  the  action  of  time  and  from 
oxidation,  that  the  more  exact  details,  which  might  have  served  the 
purposes  of  a  close  comparison,  are  altogether  wanting;  and  in  the 
later  examples  of  the  coinage — as  has  been  before  observed — there  is 
such  a  striking  absence  of  the  artistes  hand,  that  but  slender  faith  can 
be  placed  in  the  evider  conveyed  by  the  work.  One  single  item 
seems  safely  deducible  irom  the  unoccupied  margin,  to  be  found  around 
the  bust  in  the  broader  coins,  viz.,  that  the  use  of  Greek  or  its 
attempted  representation  was  here  discontinued. 

>  Figures  35,  86. 
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COINS  OF  KUMARA  GUPTA. 

late  XL      Figures— 30  (R.  A.  S.),  weight  33  gr. ;    40  (Prinsep),  weight  33  gr. ; 
II  (Prinsep),  weight  33*3 gr.;   42  (Prinsep),  weight  32  gr.     Legend,  PL  iii,  a. 

Oby.  Head  but  little  changed  from  the  Sdh  type;  legend,  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  NANO,  and  at  times  ^AO  NANo.  On  some  speci- 
mens of  this  class  of  coins  the  legend  is  placed  in  front  of  the  profile. 

Ret.  A  symbol,  the  meaning  of  which  has  not  been  hitherto 
decided  on  by  modem  numismatists;  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
be  intended  for  a  peacock :  the  legends  are  at  times  doubtful  in  the 

second  word,  which  has  been  also  read  'HT^T^tT  Bhanuvira^;  but 
the  generality  of  specimens  disclose  the  following  inscription  :— 

Farama  Bhagavata  Rdjddhirdja  Sri  Kumdra  Gupta  Mahendrasya. 

N.B.  The  facsimile  legend,  given  as  a,  PI.  iii.,  has  been  taken  from 
the  original  coins  engraved  as  figs.  40,  41.  The  coins  under  notice 
are  not  always  complete  in  the  Sanskrit  legends;  as  instances,  an 
otherwise  very  perfect  piece  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
has  the  word  <Mlfi|<M  abbreviated  into  <^|^|^;  and  No.  39 

has  the  same  word  contracted  to  l^T^TTf^T^' 


COINS  OF  SKANDA  GUPTA. 


Ist.  Money  having  for  Hie  reverse  device  the  same  symbol  as  is  found 

on  tJie  coins  of  Kumdra  Gupta, 

Figures— 43  (R.  A.  S.),  weight  27  gr. ;  44  (Prinsep),  weight  23  gr. 

Obv.  Head  very  much  barbarized,  but  still  retaining  sufficient 
character  to  make  it  readily  identifiable  as  a  derivative  from  the  old 
S^h  type.  On  some  specimens  is  to  bo  seen  the  word  NANO  to  the 
front  of  the  profile. 

*  Prinsop,  J.  A.  8.  B.,  vii.  356 •    8ee  ftlso  variant  a,  PI.  III. 

VOL.  XII.  F 
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Rev.  a  very  debased  imitation  of  the  (Peacock?)  symbol  which 
characterises  the  silver  coins  of  Skanda's  predecessor^  Kumdra  Gupta* 
Reetored  legend — 

Farama  Bhagavaia  Sri  Skanda  Gupta  KramddUya. 

Prinsep;  in  his  collated  reading  of  the  legends  on  these  coins 
(J.  A.  S.  B.,  vii.  356),  adopted  the  letter  J{  (for  41t||)  as  occurring 

after  the  word  ^J|c|r|  (or  ^4|^'fj  as  he  made  it);  which  he  found  to 

be  followed  by  the  title  of  "^T^,  which  precedes  the  name  of  the 
monarch.  This  rendering  he  would  seem  to  have  drawn  from  fig.  29, 
PI.  II.,  Steuart  (J.  R.  A.  S.,  1837);  but  as  the  like  letters  do  not 
generally  recur,  I  have  marked  this  as  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Other  specimens  of  this  class  of  coin  will  be  found  engraved  as 
figs.  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  pi.  xii.,  Vol.  VII.,  J.  A.  S.  B. 

^nd.     Coins  with  the  reverse  device  of  a  Bull, 
Figures— 45  (R.  A.  S.),  weight  30  gr.;  46  (R.  A.  S.),  weight  21  gr. 

Obv.  Coarsely  designed  head,  with  traces  of  the  word  NANO  in 
front  of  the  profile. 

Rev.  Figure  of  a  BuU  (Nandi)  recumbent,  identical  in  every 
respect  with  the  seal  symbol  of  the  Valabhi  family,  as  found  on  their 
Copper-plate  Grants.  (See  J.  A.  S.  B.,  iv.  pi.  xl.,  and  p.  487.)  Re- 
stored legend— 

Farama  Bhayavata  Srt  Skanda  Gupta  Kramdditya, 

These  legends  are  often  imperfect,  and  very  constantly  of  unequal 
length,  an  irregularity  resulting  apparently  from  the  amount  of  room 
the  die-sinker  happened  to  find  himself  possessed  of  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  engraviug.  Thus  in  one  coin  (Wilson,  Ar.  Ant.,  pi.  XV. 
fig.  19)  the  second  word  appears  to  have  been  contracted  into  [is 
initial  letter,  and  the  three  letters  that  should  have  succeeded  »ire 
replaced  by  the  two  letters  servmg  to  express  the  word  ^|>9t.     In 
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other  instances^  where  there  has  been  a  superabundance  of  space^  an 
^  in  one  case^  and  an  ^^^  in  another,  hare  been  inserted  over  and 
above  the  words  and  letters  adopted  in  the  detail  above. 


Plate  II.    Figoreft— 47  {Mihi)y  weight  23gr. ;  47  (Mihi),  weight  29  gr. 
Found  in  the  Doab  qf  the  Qange$  and  Jumna* 

Obv.    Crudely  executed  head. 
Rev.    Bull  couchant. 

The  inscriptions  on  these  coins,  though  partially  legible,  do  not 
afford  any  trustworthy  reading  of  the  purport  designed  to  be  con- 
reyed,  as  the  letters  of  the  legends,  though  clear  at  different  points, 
are  in  general  much  abraided,  and  have  originally  been  but  imper- 
fectly defined.  These  sister  coins  have  been  placed  in  their  present 
position  ajs  palpably  connected  with  the  Bull  series  of  Skanda  Gupta, 
and  though  the  name  inscribed  may  be  for  the  present  unrecognisable, 
enough  remains  of  the  different  characters  of  the  inscriptions  to  prove 
that  they  do  not  bear  the  name  of  that  monarch :  as  such,  they  raise 
an  important  historical  question  as  to  who  their  producer,  this  imitator 
of  Skanda  Gupta,  was.  Their  insertion  among  the  present  engravings 
may  serve  to  introduce  their  claims  to  the  notice  of  possessors  of  more 
perfect  specimens  of  the  same  class  of  coins,  through  whose  means 
light  may  possibly  be  thrown  on  this  branch  of  the  enquiry. 


3rc?.   Coins  having  the  TuUi  device, 

Plate  III.     Figures— 49  (Prinsep),  weight  22*6  gr.;  60  (Prinsep),  weight  28  gr. ; 
61  (Prinsep),  weight  33 gr.;  and  legends  d^  e,  PL  III. 

Obv.  The  usual  head,  generally  ill  defined,  but  still  identical 
in  many  respects  with  the  original  t3rpe  on  the  obverse  of  the  Sdh 
medals,  occasionally  accompanied  also  by  distinct  traces  of  the  word 
NANO. 

Rev.  Central  sjnnbol  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  which  is  taken  to 
represent  the  common  altar-shaped  receptacle  of  the  sacred  T(ilsi  tree 
of  the  HindCis.     Legends  restored — 

Fig.  49,  II.,  and  d,  III. 

Parama  Bhagavata  Sri  Skanda  Gupta  Kramdditya. 

F  2 
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Fig.  50,  II.,  and  d,  variant,  III. 


^K^ 


>s 


Parama  Bhagavata  Sri  Skanda  Gvpta  Paramdditya. 

Fig.  51,  II.,  and  e,  III. 

Parama  Bhagavata  Sri  VikramddUya  Skanda  Gtipta. 

There  are  between  seventy  and  eighty  specimens  of  these  varioufl 
T(ilsi  device  Skanda  Gupta  coins  in  the  Priusep  collection.  They  are 
commonly  but  carelessly  fashioned,  and  unevenly  struck.  The  letters 
of  the  legends,  however,  are  in  high  relief,  and  unusually  well  pre- 
served, though  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  decided  absence  of  uni- 
formity in  the  expression  of  many  characters  of  analogous  value,  and 
their  general  outline  is  remarkable  for  a  degree  of  rudeness,  similar  to 
that  already  noticed  by  Prinsep*  as  existing  in  the  coeval  alphabet  of 
the  3rd  or  Skanda  Gupta  Inscription  on  the  Gimar  Rock. 

The  irregularity  in  the  completion  of  the  legend  cited  as  oocorring 
on  Skanda  Gupta's  coins  with  the  Bull  reverse,  appears  in  a  still 
greater  degree  in  those  of  the  present  class. 


PEACOCK  COINS. 

Plmte  II.  Figures— 52  (ilfiAt),  weight  30  gr.;  53  (Swincy),  weight  S6gr.s  54 
(Swiney),  weight  32  gr. ;  55  (Swiney),  weight  32  gr. ;  56  (Prinsep),  wii^t 
35*8 gr.;  57,  eugnved  from  the  cast  of  a  coin — the  original  in  the  potMSnom 

^.    of  Mr.  Vincent  Tregear — commanicated  by  Dr.  Swiney. 

The  facsimiles  of  these  coins  have  been  added  to  the  engravings  of 
the  different  series  of  medals  which  illustrate  the  more  especial 
subject  of  the  present  memoir,  with  a  view  to  show  another — ^perhaps 
the  final — ramification  of  the  imitations  of  the  old  Siih  model.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that,  judging  from  the  localities  in  which  they  are  now 
chiefly  discovered,  the  point  of  their  original  issue  should  be  referred 

*  See  remarks  qaotcd  in  note  S,  page  10,  tupra^  and  the  facaimile  of  the  in* 
seription  itaelf  in  the  Journal  Bombay  Bianch  Asiatic  Society  for  April|  1813. 
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to  some  spot  in  Central^  rather  than  in  Western  India.     This  attrihu- 

tioD-^though  claiming  for  these  pieces  a  site  somewhat  removed  from 

the  more  immediate  locale  of  the  circulation  of  their  prototypes — does 

not  in  any  way  militate  against  the  prohahilities  resulting  from  the 

previous  history  of  the  series,  whence  the  standard  of  this  money  is 

supposed  to  have  been  derived.     The  possession  of  both  the  country 

npon  the  Ganges,  and  the  entire  land  up  to  and  including  the  penin- 

enla  of  Guzerdt,  by  one  and  the  same  supreme  ruler — as  is  seen  to 

have  been  the  case  under  Kumdra  and  Skanda,  if  not  under  others 

of  the  family  of  the  Guptas — would  naturally  induce  a  more  than 

usually  free  inter-circulation  of  the  local  currencies  of  each.     The 

Eastern  provinces  being  deficient — as  the  Indo-Scythic  and  Gupta 

^nages  severally  teach  us — in  any  sustained  silver  currency,  would 

unhesitatingly  adopt  the  useful  intermediate  circulating  medium  of  a 

Western  state,  which  bore  the  impress  of  their  mutual  paramount 

sovereign.     Having  thus  found  its  way  into  the  bazars  of  the  upper 

Gangetic  districts,  there  would  be  little  hesitation  in  a  succeeding 

^masty — even  of  so  far  purely  Eastern  origin — adopting  it  as  its 

model  type  for  a  new  coinage,  in  preference  to  the  Greek  silver  pieces 

supposed  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  associate  circulation 

with  the  Indo-Scythic  and  Gupta  gold,  or  the  more  crude  specimens 

of  the  ancient  local  mintages  that  may  still  have  kept  their  place 

among  their  more  modern  substitutes. 

In  regard  to  the  superscriptions  on  the  reverse  of  these  coins,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discriminate  satisfactorily 
the  true  value  of  many  of  the  letters,  as  there  is  not  only  a  general 
want  of  due  definition  in  the  better  outlined  characters,  and  a  confused 
agglomeration  of  the  distinctive  lines  of  each,  but  there  is  likewise,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  a  palpable  bungling  and  incomplete  forma- 
tion of  the  letters  which  leads  to  a  necessary  distrust  in  any  mere 
tentative  reading,  unsupported  by  such  leading  hints  or  collateral 
evidence  as  might  suggest  or  confirm  any  reasonably  admissible  deci- 
pherment. 

A  collation  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  best  specimens  at  present 
procurable,  leads  to  thus  much  of  a  definite  conclusion,  that  the  super- 
6criptions  vary  on  different  coins,  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  that 
the  entire  class  represents  the  mintages  of  various  members  of  a 
dynasty,  in  contradistinction  to  the  coinage  of  a  single  king. 


1  ''Figures  10, 11,  12  [PI.  xlix.,  Vol.  IV.,  J.  A.S.  B.]  are  of  a  different  tjpe, 
though  nearly  allied  to  the  former  [the  SurdBhtrane] :  thev  are  found  not  only  in 
Gajeraty  Imt  at  Kanonj,  IJjjain,  and  generally  in  Up]      Ii        '.  Prinsep. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  weight  of  the  specimens  cited  is 
slightly  over  the  usual  weight  of  the  Sdh  and  Gupta  pieces;  the  differ- 
ence is^  however,  by  no  means  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  supposition 
of  a  derivation  from  the  last  named  source. 

The  coins  themselves  demand  but  brief  notice.  The  Head  on  the 
obverse  will  be  found  to  have  attained  much  of  the  marked  character 
of  Indian  art,  especially  in  the  execution  of  the  eye,  which  may  almost 
be  traced,  in  the  accompanying  engravings,  step  by  step  through  its 
successive  stages  of  Indianization,  from  the  classical  form  communi- 
cated by  the  Surdshtran  artists  to  the  barbarous  full  front  optic  on  the 
side  face,  which  so  disfigures  the  heads  on  these  coins.  The  other 
details  in  the  execution  of  the  bust  have  pretty  well  kept  pace  in  the 
general  degradation  of  style;  but  among  the  minor  objects,  the  atten- 
tion is  attracted  to  the  retention,  or  rather  reproduction,  of  the  exact 
Sdh  collar.  In  front  of  the  profile  are  three  letters,  superposed  after 
the  manner  of  the  legends  on  the  Eastern  Gupta  medals. 

The  Indian  designers  make  a  better  display  on  the  reverse  than 
the  crudities  that  disgrace  the  opposite  surface  would  have  led  us  to 
anticipate.  The  central  device — the  Peacock — is  here  boldly  con- 
ceived and  creditably  executed.  The  letters,  too,  to  judge  from  the 
coin  engraved  as  No.  52,  must  at  times  have  been  well  modelled^ 
though  there  is  a  failure  in  the  working  out  of  the  details,  and  a  con- 
fusedness  of  the  inner  lines  of  the  characters,  even  while  the  external 
form  appears  to  have  been  accurately  rendered;  and  to  do  the  en- 
gravers full  justice,  they  seem  to  have  proposed  to  themselves  uni- 
formly to  express  the  requisite  superscribed  vowels,  though  these  have 
naturally  suffered  from  their  exposed  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
piece,  in  addition  to  any  faults  they  may  have  derived  from  the  im- 
perfection of  the  dies. 

The  style  of  writing  employed  appears  to  follow,  at  but  a  moderate 
distance,  the  alphabet  of  the  Guptas,  as  in  use  in  their  Eastern  states, 

and  among  the  rest,  the  letters  V^T^V^T^^T  ^^^^  ^ 

may  be  cited  as  nearly  identical  with  the  corresponding  characters  on 

tho  Gupta  Ldts.     The  cf  and  ?T — and  occasionally  tho  Vf^^on  the 

coins  are  at  times  easily  confounded,  as  they  are  often  wanting  in  the 
several  openings  which  should  give  each  its  distinctive  value. 

Without  attempting  to  analyse  the  legends  in  detail,  or  to  propose 
any^eading  for  the  introductory  laudatory  titles,  supposed  to  precede 
the  name,  I  may  notice-^though  distrusting  my  materials — that  the 
names  on  Nos.  55,  57,  allowing  for  the  obvious  malformation  of  the 

letters^  may  readily  be  taken  for  1^  TO  ipff  Sri  Badha  Oapto,  the 
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yery  name  that  is  foand  on  the  inscription  on  Bhim  Sen's  Pillar  at 
Emn^  near  Sdgor.  Assuming  this  designation  to  be  correctly  read, 
the  collateral  evidence  derived  fvom  the  inscription  coincides  suffi- 
ciently with  the  indications  offered  by  the  coins  themselves.  From 
the  former  we  gather  that  Budha  Gupta  held  the  country  lying 
between  the  Nerbudda  and  a  river  it  has  been  proposed  to  identify  as 
the  Jumna*  j  no  information  is  however  afforded  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  his  seat  of  government,  nor  can  the  geographical  boundaries,  thus 
defined,  be  said  to  convey  any  very  definite  knowledge  of  the  real 
extent  of  tho  dominions  adverted  to.  Prinsep  considered  that  Su-* 
rashtra  should  be  held  to  have  constituted  a  portion  of  this  king's 
possessions,  but  the  expressions  in  his  own  translation  of  tho  inscrip- 
tion— even  admitting  it  to  bo  an  accurate  rendering — are  far  from 
implying  any  such  condition ;  the  occupation  of  laud  touching  these 
two  rivers,  taking  Sdgor  as  anything  like  its  centre,  would  encircle 
comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  would  not  by  any  means  of  necessity 
embrace  tho  whole  land  to  tho  western  coast. 

If  Budha  Gupta  is  to  bo  looked  upon  as  a  scion  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Guptas,  whose  might  is  chronicled  on  the  Ldts  of  Alla- 
habad and  Bhitdri,  and  on  the  Rock  of  Junagarh,  it  is  clear  by  his 
subjects'  own  showing,  that  he  possessed  a  sovereignty  much  reduced 
in  extent  from  the  empire  originally  ruled  over  by  his  predecessors 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  race. 

In  addition  to  the  Pillar  record,  there  is  also  an  inscription  on  the 
temple  at  Erun,  near  which  the  Pillar  itself  was  erected.  From  the 
incidental  notices  to  be  found  in  these  monumental  writings,  it  would 
appear  that  their  execution  must  have  been  very  nearly  contempora- 
neous ;  tho  one  work  having  been  undertaken  "  by,"  the  other  at  the 
"cost  of,"  a  certain  Dhanya  Vishnu.     In  the  tcmplo  inscription,  which 

i  Prinsep*s  translation  of  this  inscription  nms— '"  On  Thursday,  the  13th 
lunar  day  of  tho  month  of  A'shadha  of  the  year  IGd,  when  the  King,  Budha 
Gupta  *  *  governed  the  beautiful  country  situated  between  the  Kilindl 
(Jumna)  and  the  Narmada  *  *  in  the  aforesaid  year  of  hia  dynasty." 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  Til  634. 

The  word  transcribed  as  4l|f^«^«  yfhen  tested  by  the  facsimile  of  the 

inscription   itself   (PL  XXXI.,  VoL  VII.),    is   by  no  means  a  satisfactory 

rendering,  each  letter  of  the  entire  word — with  the  single  exception  ol  tho  ^ 

— being  open  to  objection,  besides  which  the  very  legible  T  over  tho  concluding 

compound  letter  in  the  original  remains  altogether  unaccounted  for  in  the  modem 
transcript. 
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is  probably  the  earliest  of  the  two,  it  is  stated  that  the  edifice  itself 
was  built  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Tdrapdni,  the  suzerain  then 
acknowledged  in  this  part  of  the  country*.  The  writing  on  the  pillar, 
on  the  other  hand,  informs  us,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that,  at  the 
time  of  its  endorsement,  Budha  Gupta  was  the  lord  paramount. 

This  change  in  the  Suzerainetiy  at  all  events,  suffices  to  show  that 
Budha  Gupta,  though  he  may  have  obtained,  or  even  regained,  pos- 
session of  the  country  about  S^gor,  was  far  from  being  sole  unopposed 
inheritor  of  the  lands  once  acknowledging  Gupta  sway ;  and  as  such, 
his  title  to  the  nearly  entire  north-west  of  India  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, and  his  dominions  reduced  to  much  more  moderate  bounds  than 
Prinsep  was  inclined  to  award  him. 

It  need  scarcely  be  noticed  that  in  the  present  incomplete  state  of 
our  information  on  the  subject,  the  date  of  163,  as  avowedly  a  dynas- 
tical  date,  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  or  power  of  determining  the 
real  corresponding  epoch. 


'  '^  When  tho  great  raja  Tirapini,  tho  very  famous  and  beautifu],  the  King 
of  Kings,  governed  tho  earth;  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,"*  &c.,  &€.,  J.  A.  S.  B., 
vii.  633. 
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Kg.  18.    Obv.    Margin  illegible.    Under  the  arm,  Chandra, 
"Rev,    Sri  Vikrama. 

Fig.  19.    Obv.    Samudra? 

Rsv.    ApraiirathOf  '^  The  ansurpassed  warrior/* 

Fig.  20.    Legends  doabtfuL 

Fig.  21.    Marginal  writing  illegible.    Under  the  arm,  Kra, 

Fig.  22.     Obv.    Shonda  7 

Bbv.    Kramadiiya, 

Fig.  23.    Obv.    Margin,  Kragipia  paragujal    Under  the  arm,  Samudra, 

Rbv.  Kragipta  paragu  ?  This  reading  is  very  doubtful,  the  gu  of 
the  second  word  being  invariably  written  ff«  in  the  best 
specimens. 

Fig.  24.    Obv.    No  letters  visible. 
Bbv.    Sri  Skanda  Gupta, 

Fig.  25.    Obv.    Mahd  Bdjddhirdja  Sri. 
Rbv.    Sri  Sinha  Vtkrama. 

Fig.  20.    Obv.    Mahd  rdjddhirdja  Sri  Samudra  Gupia. 
Rbv.    Samttdra  Gupta. 

Fig,  27.     Obv.     Vikrama  Kartoia  ? 
Rbv.    Sinha  Vikrama. 

Fig.  28.    Obv.    Legend  doubtful. 
Rbv.    Kumara  Gupta. 

•      Fig.  30.    Obv.    •    *    Mahendra  Gupta, 
Rbv.    AjUa  Mahendra^ 

Some  of  these  Horseman  Coins  have — 

Obv.     Parama    *    *    Sri  Chandra  Gupta. 
Rbv.    Ajita  Vikramai.    See  also  fig.  6,  PL  VII. 

Figs.  31,  32,    Obv.    Under  the  horse,  the  letters  Se, 

Rbv.    Atvamedha  Parakrama,  The  paramount  hero  of  the 
Asvamedha. 

Ilg,  83.    Rbv.    Mahd  rdja  Sri  GanpaH. 
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Fig.  1.     Obv.     PAO  NANO  PAO  KANHPKI  KOPANO. 
Rbv.     APAAFNO. 

Fig.  2.    Obv.    As  above,  but  with  OOHPKI  in  place  of  Kanerki. 
Rkv.     *AP0. 

Fig.  3.    Obv.     As  No.  2.  Rkv.     MI  IPO. 

Fig.  4.     Obv,     Legend  as  in  No.  1.  Rev.     NANA  PAO. 

Fig.  6.     Obv.     As  in  No.  2.  Rbv.     NANA. 

Fig.  6.     Obv.    As  in  No.  2. 

Rbv.     AePO.     Atars,  Zend^  fire  (Prinsep). 

Fig.  7*     Obv.    No  inscription.  Rkv.     Doubtful. 

Fig.  8.     Obv.    As  No.  2. 

Rbv.     manage  Arc,  "  Lord  of  the  months"  (Prinsep). 

Fig.  9.     Obv.    As  No.  1. 

Rev.    APAOKPO    (*m^4l  )j     "The    great     8un»*     (Prinsep, 

J.  A.  S.  B.,  V.  643).     Ard,  "half;"  Okro^  "Siva:"  hence,  Wife  of  Siva  (Lassen, 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  1840,  p.  455. 

Fig.  10.  Obv.  Corrupt  Greek  legend,  similar  in  tenor  to  that  on  No.  1 ; 
below  the  right  arm,  between  the  small  altar  and  the  leg  of  the  figure,  is  seen  the 

compound  Sanskrit  letter  q  rv;  between  the  legs  is  a  second  letter,  which  is  not 

clearly  identifiable ;  and  on  the  left  of  the  field  is  a  character  which  may  either 

be  a  Oreek  4>,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  a  compound  Sanskrit  "^  chhu. 

Rev.     APAOKPO. 

This  coin  is  cited  by  Prinsep  as  the  very  "  link  of  connection"  between  the 
two  scries  of  Indo-Scythic  and  Gupta  coins. 

Fig.  11.     Obv.     Margin  illegible.     Under  the  arm,  Samndra, 

Rbv.     Kragipta  paragu^    or,  as  Prinsep  here  proposes,  Kubhdvu 
paragti^'ia,  being  taken  from  the  Obverse)?    (See  AVilsou,  Ar.  Ant.,  p.  424  and 

fig.  23,  pL  v.,  supra.) 

Fig.  12.  Obv.  Kdmti'narutiama'ja  Gha(tot),  and  under  the  left  arm 
Kacha,  "  Son-of-an-excellent-man  resembling-KjkXA  Ghatot  Kacha. 

Rbv.     Sarvardjochhatra^  "  The  overshadower  of  all  the  Rlijas." 

Fig.  13.    Obv.    Margin,  Bdja  Sri  Chandra    *    *    Under  the  arm,  Chandra, 
Rbv.     Sri  Vikrama, 

Fig.  14.  Obv.  Margin,  Samara  Saiamaiaffa(ja}^  "  Having  the  strength  of 
one  hundred  wild  elephants"  (Prinsep);  and  on  the  opposite  portion  of  Uie  mar- 
gin, Yijayajatara.     Under  the  arm,  Smnudra, 

Fig.  15.  Obv.  a  Margin  illegible.  Below  the  arm,  portioiit  on  each  side  of 
the  spear,  Chandra  I  Gupta, 

Rbv.  "  Panch  ChhawKjfiul  **The  five  excellencies"  (Prinsep);  Pack' 
ehawajfa  (Wilson). 

Fig.  16.    Obv.    Kumar  a,  Rbv.     No  letters  visible. 

Fig.  17.    Obv.    M'^rgin  illegible.    Under  the  arm,  Skanda, 
Rbv.    a  « emaditya. 

Fig.  18.    Obv.    Margin  illegible.     Under  the  arm,  Skamdm. 
Rbv.    Sri  Skanda  Gupta. 

Fig.  19.    Obv.     Parama^  S;;e,1  Rbv.    Sri  Mahtndra, 

Fig.  20.    Obv.    Jayati  Mahendra*    Under  the  arm,  Ku$ 
Rbv.    Sri  Mahendra, 
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mineral  Birneture  as  a  test  of  tbe  age  of  rocks,  and  witb  regard  to  a 
highly  inclined  or  rertical  stratification  being  a  decisive  proof  of  tbe 
ontiqaity  of  a  formation,  and  borizontality  of  a  modern  origin,  it  is  now 
ascertained  beyond  donbt,  that  secondary  and  even  tertiary  beds  are 
found  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  in  a  state 
of  perfect  repose.  I  have  seen  the  tertiary  nnmmulitic  limestones  of 
Egypt  booleversed  by  granite  as  well  as  lias  and  cbalk  strata;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  gneiss  and  the  hypogene  series  are  sometimes  seen 
qnite  horizontal.  A  great  part  of  Russia,  according  to  Mr.  Murcbison 
and  M.  Vemeuil,  is  covered  with  tbe  older  stratified  rocks,  extending 
in  horizontal  unbroken  masses  for  the  distance  of  nearly  one  thousand 
miles. 

While  it  is  indisputably  certain  that  the  age  of  different  granites 
cannot  be  decided  by  mineral  distinctions  alone;  still,  as  Mr.  Lyell' 
most  justly  observes,  one  of  these  granites  is  sometimes  found  exclu- 
sively prevailing  throughout  an  extensive  region,  where  it  preserves  a 
homogeneous  character;  so  that  having  ascertained  its  relative  age  in 
one  place,  we  can  easily  recognize  its  identity  in  others,  and  thus 
determine,  from  a  single  section,  tbe  chronological  relations  of  large 
mountain  masses.  Having  observed,  for  example,  that  the  syenitio 
granite  of  Norway,  in  which  tbe  mineral  called  zircon  abounds,  has 
altered  the  silurian  strata  wherever  it  is  in  contact,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  refer  all  masses  of  the  same  zircon-syenite  in  the  south  of  Norway 
to  tbe  same  era.  The  granite  of  India  is  not  so  easily  mineralogically 
distinguished  as  the  zircon  granite  of  Norway,  or  as  tbe  stanniferous 
granite  of  the  Malay  peninsula;  still  its  unusually  ferriferous  cba- 
racter,  its  embedding  occasionally  colophonite  and  garnet,  and  generally 
having  hornblende  as  one  of  the  constituents,  will  enable  the  geologist 
to  identify  it  in  various  parts  of  Southern  India. 

It  is  chiefly  upon  the  very  remarkable  distinction  of  embedding 
the  diamond,  in  addition  to  similarity  of  geognostic  position,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  identify  the  diamond  sandstones  of  Kumool  and  Cud- 
dapah  with  those  of  Nagpoor  and  Bundlecund ;  and  it  is  upon  these 
grounds  that  having  seen  the  syenitic  granite  of  India  altering, 
bonleversing,  and  forming  breccias  at  the  line  of  junction  with  this 
diamond  sandstone  and  limestone,  that  we  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that 
the  newer  granite  of  Southern  India  is  of  a  more  modem  epoch  than 
these  stratified  rocks  which  rank  next  in  point  of  antiquity  to  the 
hypogene  series,  while  the  latter  invariably  occupy  the  lowest  position 
in  the  normal  rocks  of  Southern  India. 

'  Elements,  Vol.  II.  p.  361. 
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Not  only  is  tbe  newer  granite  of  Southern  India  indubitably  of 
later  origin  than  tbe  diamond  sandstone,  but  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  its  last  appearance  above  the  face  of  the  waters  was  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  the  laterite,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  surface 
of  India  has  undergone  several  oscillations. 

That  distinguished  geologist,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  in  the  exposS  of 
his  theory  of  ascertaining  the  relative  ages  of  mountain  chains  by 
parallelism  of  elevation,  has  attributed  the  elevation  of  the  Western 
Ghauts  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  laterite.  This 
sagacious  reasoner  has  supposed  the  great  dislocation  to  which  tbe 
western  scarp  of  this  chain  is  owing,  to  have  been  formed  at  the  time 
of  the  elevation  of  this  tract  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
laterite  to  have  been  deposited  previously  to,  and  elevated  contempo- 
raneously with,  this  enormous  fault  taking  place. 

It  appears  to  me,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  this  great  geo- 
logical feature  of  India  in  many  situations,  both  at  the  base  and 
summit,  that  several  distinct  epochs  of  soulevement  must  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  the  present  relative  positions  of  the  strata.  The 
first — one  marked  by  plutonic  energy  and  violence;  the  last — long- 
continued  and  gentle. 

We  see  the  hjrpogene  schists,  through  which  the  granite  peaks  of 
the  Ghauts  rise,  everywhere  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  bent,  contorted^ 
highly  inclined,  and  often  in  vertical  layers  on  which  the  laterite 
reposes  in  horizontal  tabular  masses.  Had  the  laterite  been  deposited 
on  their  surface  prior  to  the  first  violent  movement,  or  series  of  move- 
ments, of  which  the  subjacent  granite  formed  the  lever  to  effect  the 
boulev^rsement  of  the  hypogene  strata,  the  laterite  would  have  exhi- 
bited marks  of  corresponding  disturbance  and  alteration^  which  are  not 
evident. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  presence  of  this  rock  in  unconformable 
and  unaltered  beds  on  the  vertical  subjacent  strata,  and  cresting  the 
granite  itself,  both  at  the  summit  of  the  Ghauts  on  the  table-lands, 
and  covering  the  low  land  at  the  base  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  violent  efforts  by  which  the  granite  was  forced 
through  the  hypogene  strata,  and  by  which  it  threw  them  on  their 
edges,  took  place  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  or  that,  after  elevation,  they 
again  subsided,  to  undergo  a  second  upheaval. 

To  these  violent  efforts  a  period  of  repose,  or  comparative  repose, 
ensued ;  during  which,  and  the  subsequent  gentler  oscillations  of  the 
whole  mountain  mass,  and  the  low  coast  tracts  at  its  feet,  the  laterite 
was  deposited ;  much  of  it,  probably,  while  the  Ghaut  peaks  were  yet 
islets  in  the  ocean.      It  is  evident  from  the  highly  cellular  structure  of 
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tbe  laterite,  thai  its  fomution  did  not  take  place  uniler  circumstancee 
of  great  pieaenie.  Its  bighly  ferruginoae  character,  and  the  embedded 
fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  trap,  &c.,  occasionally  found  in  its  lower 
portions,  sufficiently  prove  its  detrltal  origin  from  these  ferriferous 
rocks.  Most  of  the  fragments  are  little  water-worn — a  fact  iudicative 
of  the  tranquil  state  of  the  waters  at  the  time  of  deposition. 

The  dibrit  of  the  brokeu  up  hypogene  strata  afforded  ample  ma- 
terial on  the  spot;  and  which,  had  strong  currents  existed  at  the  time 
of  their  being  broken  up,  would  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide  over 
the  ocean's  bed ;  and  the  result  would  hare  been  an  ordinary  sand- 
stone, instead  of  the  peculiarly  structured  rock  we  now  see. 

Whilst  this  deposit  was  yet  iu  progress,  the  Ghauts,  and  indeed 
the  greatest  part  of  peninsular  India,  were  alternately  gradnally  raised 
and  depressed.  The  highest  and  consequently  first  raised  portions 
became  rapidly  clothed  with  forests  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  which 
afforded  material  for  the  interstratified  beds  of  lignite  we  see  in  the 
laterite  of  Malabar  and  Travancore. 

The  laterite,  though  not  seen  on  the  steeper  portions  of  the  scarp 
of  the  Gkants,  is  often  met  with  covering  the  terraces  that  occasionally 
break  the  hxe  of  the  escarpment,  as  seen  iu  the  subjoined  section. 


^^^p^?^^:^ 


The  port  onfl  marked  a  denote  Ulcnte    &  gran  te  and  hjpoge  e  rocks. 


The  whole  of  the  granite  and  liypogenc  line  marked  b  was  ouce, 
like  the  portion  to  the  left  of  the  section,  tbe  uneven  heA  at  the  ocean, 
on  the  hollows  and  inequalities  of  which  the  laterite  was  deposited,  as 
the  mass  slowly  rose  to  the  surface.  There  is,  I  think,  little  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  beds  on  tho  summit,  and  those  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
Ghauts,  were  once  continnous,  and  afterwards  separated  by  the  violent 
effort  that  cansod  the  scarp,  or  dislocation,  as  thought  by  some  writers. 
Had  such  been  tho  case,  the  laterite  would  Imve  been  broken  up, 
thrown  on  its  edges,  and  altered  like  tlie  liypogene  schists,  as  I  have 
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already  explained.  Its  imbedded  angular  pieces  of  granite  proye  that 
the  granite  was  solid  when  the  laterite  was  deposited ;  and  its  unal- 
tered state^  when  seen  in  contact,  that  the  granite  has  not  since  been 
heated. 

The  horizontal  position  of  laterite,  at  such  heights,  sometimes 
upwards  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  bed  of  which  it  was 
formed,  is  by  no  means  peculiar.  The  sandstone  forming  the  Table 
Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  elevated  on  granite  and  hypo- 
gene  rocks  to  upwards  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  in  perfectly  horizontal  strata;  and  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  and  in 
Greece,  I  have  seen  tertiary  limestone  rocks  in  equally  undisturbed 
stratification  at  the  height  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea. 

At  the  time  Elie  de  Beaumont  wrote  his  theoretical  opinions  re- 
garding the  age  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  that  of  laterite  was  wrapped 
in  obscurity ;  but  the  discovery  in  it  of  beds  of  lignite  and  fossil  wood, 
and  its  superior  position  to  most  other  stratified  rocks  of  Southern 
India,  claim  for  it  a  place  in  the  tertiary  series.  It  seems  now  con- 
clusive that  the  great  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts  was  elevated  lastly 
during  the  tertiary  epoch. 

The  Himalaya^;,  it  is  inferred,  from  the  presence  of  the  remains  of 
the  monkey,  and  other  animals  inhabiting  warm  climates,  in  the 
tertiary  beds,  which  partially  cover  their  flanks  above  the  height  of 
perpetual  suow,  and  which  now  have  a  polar  flora,  have  been  raised  at 
least  ten  thousand  feet  since  the  extinction  of  these  races,  within  the 
post-pleioccne  period. 

If  these  inferences  be  legitimate,  it  would  appear  that  the  opinions 
of  Humboldt,  and  other  physical  geographers,  regarding  the  age  of  the 
Ghauts  and  Himalayas  relatively  to  those  of  the  other  great  mountain 
cliains  of  our  planet,  must  undergo  modification. 

Age  of  the  Basaltic  Greenstone. 

The  basaltic  greenstone,  though  occupying  originally  a  lower 
position  beneath  the  earth's  crust  than  the  granite,  through  the  ver^ 
tical  fissures  of  which  it  has  forced  itself  up,  is  of  course,  geologically 
speaking,  posterior  to  it,  though  anterior  to  the  overlying  trap,  which 
often  covers  granite  and  hypogene  rocks  penetrated  by  dykes  of 
basaltic  greenstone.  The  dykes  terminate  at  the  line  of  junction 
abruptly  with  the  granite,  without  entering  into  or  altering  the  super- 
incumbent strata  of  trap  or  amygdaloid,  as  seen  in  the  subjoined 
section. 
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A    Dyka  of  bM 
II    New  or  orerlying  trap, 
C  C    Gnoitc. 


This  bualtic  greeustono  penetrates  all  the  stratified  rocks  of 
SoDthern  India  up  to  the  tatcrlte,  which  it  hiis  not  liithcrto  been  ecen 
to  alter  or  t*  enter.  The  dykes  nro  most  frequent  in  the  hypogeno 
and  gnuutic  rocks,  and  less  so  in  tlio  nppcr  layers  of  the  diamond 
sandstone  formation,  in  which  period  the  volcanic  activity  appears  to 
have  greatly  subsided. 

It  is  evident  that  the  basalt  must  have  been  ejected  at  moro  than 
ono  epoch,  as  the  dykes  are  not  nnfrei^Dcntly  intcraecled  by  others  of 
a  different  toxtnre.  Much  of  it  was  injected  into  thi;  gmnite  after  tlio 
latter  had  become  solid;  and  into  the  hypogeno  schists  before  they 
were  uplifted  and  broken  up  by  the  elevation  and  partial  protrusion 
td  the  plutonic  rocks ;  since  the  <lykeei  partake  of  all  tJic  disptocenicnta 
of  these  rocks,  and  in  no  ease  is  the  basaltic  grecnstoiio  seen  cnpping 
them  in  sheets.  Tlieso  older  dykes  do  not  enter  into  the  superin- 
cumbent sandstones  and  limestones;  and  |icbhlc8  of  them  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  the  conglomerates  cf  the  fnrmcr. 

Some  of  the  greenstone  dykes  in  the  sandsonc  and  limestone  appear 
contemporary  with  the  formntion  of  these  stratified  rocks,  and  injected 
while  tfaey  existed  in  a  semi -con  sol  iduted  state,  or  as  layers  of  mud, 
gravel,  and  sand  in  the  ocean's  bed;  for  the  greenstone  is  sometimes 
curiously  and  intimately  blended  with  them  to  a  cousiderahlo  extent, 
and  partakes  of  their  bedded  structure,  as  in  tho  vicinity  of  Tarputri, 
Kumool,  &c. 

Little  mineralogical  difference  has  been  remarked,  np  to  tho 
present,  in  tho  traps  of  these  two  epochs;  but  the  subject  is  now 
mooted,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time.  I  have  observed  in  the  dykes  of 
the  sandstone  and  limestone  south  of  Chittywauripilly,  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  and  near  the  diamond  mines  of  Banganpilly,  a  reddish 
foliated  mineral,  in  oval  cavities,  resembling  light  red  camclian  in 
appearance  and  scnii-transluccncy,  which  has  not  fallen  under  my 
notice  in  the  older  dykes.  Tbcro  is  also  more  culc  spar  (and  occa- 
sionally eclenite)  in  the  former,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  a  regular 
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prismatic  and  jointed  structure.  Both  these  traps  resemble,  mine- 
ralogically,  the  older  traps  of  Europe,  consisting  chiefly  of  basaltic  and 
porphyritic  greenstone,  rarely  running  into  amygdaloid.  I  have 
never  seen  the  older  basaltic  greenstone  of  the  post-h3rpogene  period 
become  amygdaloidal. 

Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  justify  the  division  of  the  basaltic 
greenstone  into  at  least  two  epochs,  neither  of  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  continue  into  the  tertiary  period,  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer  the  great  Overlying  Trap— a  rock  often  confounded  with  the 
foregoing. 

Age  op  the  Newer  or  Overlying  Trap. 

The  principal  eruption  of  the  newer  or  overlying  trap  is  referable 
to  an  epoch  in  the  tertiary  period  between  the  deposition  of  the  fresh- 
water limestones  and  that  of  the  laterite ;  for  it  is  seen  in  the  Nirmul 
hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Ingliswara,  breaking  up,  altering,  and  en- 
tangling blocks  of  the  former,  while  the  latter  rock  reposes  on  it 
unpenetrated  and  unaltered,  and  often  imbed  fragments  of  the  trap. 

The  elevation  of  the  trap  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  contem- 
poraneous with  that  series  of  efforts  which  elevated  the  granite  and 
laterite  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  Numerous  dykes  throughout  the 
great  extent  of  trap  show  that  it  also  is  not  the  product  of  one  great 
eruption. 

Some  geologists  have  confounded  it  with  the  older  basaltic  green- 
stone associated  with  the  granite  and  h3rpogene  rocks  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  India.  It  is,  however,  not  only  most  strikingly 
distinguished  from  this  rock  in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  as  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  descriptions  of  the  two  rocks,  but  it  inva- 
riably occupies  a  superior  position,  whenever  seen  in  contact,  as  in  the 
last  woodcut.  Another  striking  difference  may  also  be  noticed, — 
viz.,  that  of  the  basaltic  greenstone  never  having  been  observed  to 
cover  the  rocks  it  intersects  in  sheets;  the  dykes  usually  ending 
abruptly  at  the  surface,  without  spreading  laterally.  I  have  never 
seen  it  invading  rocks  of  a  more  modern  origin  than  the  Pondi- 
cherry  limestone  or  the  diamond  sandstone;  whereas  the  overlying 
trap  has  broken  up,  and  altered  the  freshwater  tertiary  limestones  of 
Nirmul. 

It  appears  clear,  from  what  has  been  urged  above,  touching  the 
age  of  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks,  that  at  least  three  great  e|>och8  of 
elevation  may  be  marked  in  the  chronology  of  Indian  rocks,  inde- 
pendent of  those  attending  the  eruptions  of  basaltic  greenstone  in  the 
hypogcne  and  diamond  sandstone  periods. 
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The  fini — anterior  to  the  diamond  series^  by  which  the  h3rpogene 
were  rendered  ciystalline,  and  partially  subverted. 

The  second — ^posterior^  during  which  a  newer  granite  was  erupted 
throngh  fissures  in  the  older^  and  which  altered  and  disturbed  the 
diamond  series.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  upper  sandstone's 
occasionally  resting  on  the  limestone  in  less  disturbed  strata^  it  is 
inferred  that  the  limestone  underwent  some  degree  of  dislocation  prior 
to  the  deposition  of  the  former,  and  consequently  that  two  move- 
menta  took  plaee  during  this  epoch.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  from 
the  unaltered  yet  highly  inclined  position  of  some  of  the  beds  of  the 
diamond  series  resting  on  the  granite,  that  much  of  the  latter  was 
protmded  in  a  solid  form.  Other  beds  are  seen  equally  inclined  with 
marked  alteration, — a  fact  significant  of  a  highly  heated  yet  solid 
state  of  the  granite.  Some  beds,  at  short  distances  from  the  foci  of 
this  second  plutonic  disturbance,  are  seen  reposing  nearly  horizon- 
tally on  the  hypogene  rock,  or  older  granites,  unaltered,  evincing 
an  elevation  on  the  solid  rock  attended  with  little  local  violence. 

The  third  movement,  or  rather  series  of  movements,  by  which  a 
great  part  of  Southern  India  was  slowly  and  gently  elevated  to  its 
present  height  above  the  ocean,  took  place,  probably,  as  described  in 
speaking  of  the  Ghaut  elevation,  during  the  tertiary  period. 

These  last  elevatory  forces  are  attributable  rather  to  volcanic  than 
plntonic  activity,  since  no  granite  has  been  yet  observed  intruding 
into,  or  altering  tertiary  rocks;  and  the  granites  of  both  the  epochs 
just  described  have  been  uplifted  by  them  in  a  solid  form.  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  third  movement  are  possibly  connected  with  those 
attending  and  following  the  grandest  basaltic  eruptions  in  the  world, 
vix.,  those  which  produced  the  overlying  trap  formation  of  India. 
The  expansion  by  heat,  and  gaseous  extrication  resulting  from  so  vast 
a  body  of  molten  lava,  heaving  for  vent  beneath  a  ponderous  crust  of 
granite,  &c.,  seems  adequate  to  produce  such  efiects.  In  cooling,  the 
portions  of  the  mass  still  immediately  below  this  crust  would  naturally 
contract,  and  wo  should  expect  to  find  a  corresponding  subsidence  of 
snrfJEtoe,  unless  the  spaces,  as  left  vacant,  be  constantly  filled  up  by 
the  pressure  of  molten  matter  from  regions  still  nearer  the  nucleus  of 
oar  orb. 

The  numerous  hot  springs  in  and  around  the  basaltic  region  of 
India  are  possibly  connected  with  these  phenomena,  and  a  register  of 
their  temperature  might  afibrd  indications  of  the  decrease  or  increase 
of  the  subterranean  heat,  whether  thermal  or  volcanic.  Some  indica- 
tions afforded  by  the  tepid  springs  of  the  Kurnool  and  Banganpilly 
diamond  formation  incline  one  to  think  tliat,  in  that  area,  a  decrease 
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of  heat  has  taken  place;  hut  I  do  not  consider  these  experiments  as 
at  all  conclusiye  (Vide  Bengal  Jonraal,  1844^  No.  148).  A  register 
on  the  rocks  on  the  coasts  is  also  desirable,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  general  or  local  snbsid^ioe  or  elevation  of  snrfiEUse  now  in 
progress.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that,  during  these  epochs  of 
plntonic  and  yolcanic  actiyity,  the  sor&ce  of  India  underwent  those 
oscillations  necessary  to  the  formation  of  its  successive  aqueous  strata, 
to  the  consolidation  of  which  the  plntonic  and  volcanic  heat  mainly 
contributed.  During  these  oscillations,  the  denudations,  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  proofs,  must  have  occurred. 


Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Classification  op  the  Stratified 

Rocks  of  Southern  India. 

Supracretaceous  or  Tertiary  Rocks. 

No.  1.  Marine  Sandstone  of  GoromandeL — In  the  synoptical  table 
of  superposition,  the  marine  sandstone  of  the  Coromandel  coast  over- 
lies the  regur,  although  the  former  was  described,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, first  in  the  ascending  order  adopted.  It  was  there  stated 
that  these  scanty  and  detached  beds,  consisting  of  a  loosely  agglu- 
tinated sandstone,  imbedding  existing  marine  shells,  were  raised  to 
their  present  position  during  the  same  period  as  the  laterite.  It  must 
be  remarked  here  that  this  observation  must  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing exclusively  to  the  latest  periods  of  the  elevation  of  the  laterite. 
These  marine  beds  have  never  been  found  at  any  great  distance  from 
or  elevation  above  the  sea. 

Since  the  paper  containing  the  description  of  this  marine  sandstone 
was  sent  to  England,  General  Cullen  writes  me  that  the  beds  of  it  at 
Cape  Comorin  form  a  stratum  on  the  beach  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
thick,  resting  on  granite  which  occupies  the  water  line,  and  which 
extends  out  to  sea  in  large  bare  rock  masses  and  islets.  Above  the 
sandstone  is  a  hard,  close-grained,  cream-coloured  and  reddish  lime- 
stone, also  full  of  shells,  which  much  resemble  those  in  the  sandstone, 
and  those  at  present  thrown  up  by  the  sea  on  the  adjacent  beach. 
The  limestone  can  be  traced  inland  perhaps  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  it  The  Residency  stands  on  a  bed  of 
it,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  and  sixty  feet  above  it. 

No$.  2  and  3.  Coromandel  Black  Clay,  Regur ^  AneietU  Kunher^ 
i  &rav0/.— Underneath  the  alluvial  sands  and  clays  on  -which  stand 
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the  cities  of  Madras  aud  Pondiclieny,  and  underlying  the  recent 
marine  sandstone  in  many  other  situations  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
is  a  remarkable  bed  of  a  bluish-black  clay,  which  strikingly  resembles 
the  regur^  if  not  identical  with  it,  aud  in  which  lie  entombed  the 
remains  of  existing  marine  exuvisB.  Below  it  and  the  regur  we  often 
find  a  bed  of  ancient  kunker  associated  with  aud  often  agglutinating 
beds  of  gravel,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  mastodon  have  been  found 
at  Hingoli.  While  these  beds  apparently  belong  to  the  pleiocene 
period,  the  marine  sandstone  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  post- 
pleiocene,  although  at  present  included  among  the  tertiary  strata. 
The  more  modem  depositions  of  kunker  belong  of  course  to  the  his- 
torical epoch,  and  occupy  no  place  in  the  table. 

1^0,  4.  Laterite  and  Silicified  Wood  Beds, — Next  in  order  come 
the  silicified  wood  beds  of  Pondicherry,  and  the  older  laterite,  which 
may  rank  with  the  lignite  and  siliceous  deposits  of  the  miocene 
period.  The  lateritic  sandstone  imbedding  lignite  at  Bejrpoor  closely 
resembles  the  description  given  *  of  the  brown  coal  formation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  *'  consists  of  loose  sand,  sandstone,  aud 
conglomerate,  clay  with  nodules  of  clay  ironstone,  and  occasionally 
silex.  Layers  of  light  brown  and  sometimes  black  lignite  are  inter- 
stratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often  irregularly  diflfused 
through  them.  They  contain  numerous  impressions  of  leaves  and 
stems  of  trees." 

1^0,  5.  FreshwcUer  Limestones  and  Cherts  of  Nirmul  and  Hydra- 
had, — These  cypriferous  beds  have  been  invaded  and  altered  by  the 
newer  trap ;  and,  from  their  imbedding  a  number  of  freshwater  shells, 
of  the  genera  physa,  paludina,  unio,  limnea,  melania,  &c.,  chiefly 
of  species  which  no  longer  exist,  may  be  classed  perhaps  among 
eocene  strata.  Like  the  eocene  freshwater  beds  of  the  Cantal,  they 
abound  in  gyrogonites,  and  the  genera  of  the  prevailing  shells  assi- 
milate. Both  have  been  invaded  and  altered  by  ancient  volcanic 
eruptions,  and  abound  in  layers  of  flint  aud  chert.  The  Rajahmundry 
beds  near  Peddapungoli  and  Govinpatnam  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
period. 

Before  quitting  the  tertiary  beds,  it  may  be  briefly  mentioned  that 
I  have  recently  discovered,  in  some  caves  in  the  diamond  limestone  of 
Kurnool,  at  Billa  Soorgum,  on  its  southern  boundary,  fragments  of 
bones  and  tusks,  and  innumerable  bones  of  bats,  (S:c.,  fossilized  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  aud  iron,  at  depths  of  from  eight 
to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  bed  of  reddish  marl,  indurated 

*  Lyeirs  Elements,  Vol.  II.  p.  280. 
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to  the  hardness  of  travertiD,  with  nests  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  floor  of  the  cares  is  in  general  covered  by  a  brown  dost,  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  bats*  dung^  oyerlying  a  cmst  of  stalagmite, 
nndemeath  which  lies  a  bed  of  mud  earth,  indurated  calcareous  clay, 
and  the  bone  breccia. 

Secondary  Rocks. 

No.  6.  Cretaceous  Limegtones  of  Verdachellumy  Trichinopolyy  and 
Fondicherry.  The  fossils  of  these  beds  clearly  identify  them  with  the 
cretaceous  system  of  Europe.  Those  of  Poudicberry  appear  to  rank 
with  the  neocomien  or  lowest  beds  of  the  chalk  series.  Many  new 
forms  have  been  discovered  in  their  fossils,  which,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  serve  in  turn  to  illustrate  and  throw  new  ligbt  upon  our  theories 
regarding  the  disputed  relations  of  the  cretaceous  group  with  its 
neighbours. 

Nos,  7,  8,  and  9.  Diamond  Sandstone  and  Limestone  Group,-^^ 
Although  no  natural  section  exhibiting  the  superposition  of  the  chalk 
beds  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  still,  for  reasons  which  have  been 
stated  in  detail,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  place  the  diamond 
sandstone  group  below  them.  Since  the  paper  on  the  latter  rocks  was 
sent  to  England,  I  have  found  a  second  bed  of  sandstone  underlying 
in  conformable  stratification  the  limestone  and  the  sandstone  stratum 
which  caps  it,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  the  next  page.  The 
thickness  of  the  beds  I  ascertained  by  trigonometrical  observations. 

The  fissure  in  the  lower  sandstone  at  E,  at  the  bottom  of  which  He 
the  thermal  springs  and  temple  of  Moodelaity,  presents  an  imposing 
feature  in  the  landscape,  with  its  precipices,  cliffs,  and  deep  ravines; 
and  in  the  true  scale  of  height  and  distance  on  which  the  section  is 
drawn,  its  relative  importance  is  greater  than  that  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains and  deepest  theoretical  researches  of  geologists,  when  com- 
pared with  the  earth's  entire  bulk.  The  true  amount  of  dip,  ascer- 
tained by  a  clinometer  by  Chevalier  of  Paris,  is  also  retained  in 
the  section. 

The  lower  bed  of  sandstone  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by  the 
absence  of  the  fragments  of  chert  and  jasper  from  the  limestone,  which 
abound  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  latter. 

The  pebbles  found  in  the  lower  bed  are  chiefly  of  white  quartz, 
stained  superficially  by  oxide  of  iron,  which  also  penetrates  into  the 
microscopic  chinks  by  which  they  are  often  intersected.  A  few  peb- 
bles of  the  hardest  and  toughest  portions  of  the  granitic  and  basaltic 
greenstone  or  hypogene  rocks  on  which  it  rests,  viz.,  quartz,  hornstone, 
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UaaJty  and  Ijdian  stone,  and  actinolitio  hornblende,  are  ecatterod 
here  and  there.  The  softer  portions  have  been  ground  down  into  the 
ordinary  mass  of  sandstone,  where  they  cha  still  be  traced  in  the 
coarser  portions.  The  iron  ore  yeins  in  the  subjacent  rock  have 
yielded  the  colouring  matter. 

In  the  light  coloured  chert  and  red  jasper  veins  and  bods  which 
intersect  the  limestone  I  have  recently  discovered  at  Numoor  and 
otlier  parts  of  Kumool,  Cuddapah,  and  the  Hydrabad  country, 
myriads  of  small  subglobose  and  spheroidal  siliceous  bodies,  often  in 
such  numbers  as  to  compose  the  entire  substance  of  the  rock.  The 
sections  of  these  bodies  to  the  naked  eye  appeared  like  those  of  num- 
mnlites;  but,  under  a  lens,  exhibited  a  decidedly  concentric  structure, 
lesemblin^^  somewhat  that  of  the  Stromaiapora  concentrica,  a  fossil  of 
the  limestones  of  the  Eifcl  and  Dudley,  figured  by  Goldfuss,  rather 
than  the  convolute  spiral  organization  of  the  nummulito. 

In  some,  the  internal  structure  is  very  distinct;  in  others,  oblite- 
rated more  or  less,  and  filled  up  with  the  imbedding  chert  or  jasper. 
Their  external  spheroidal  shape  has,  in  many  instances,  been  flattened, 
and  otherwise  altered  by  pressure. 

In  weathering,  these  bodies  full  out  from  their  matrix,  leaving  its 
surface  completely  variolated  with  the  innumerable  small  caviticis  they 
occupied,  and  which  bear  the  impress  of  their  form.  They  are  only 
discernible  in  the  finer  and  more  siliceous  portions  of  the  limestone, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  existence  in  the  opaque  mass. 
Doubts  are  entertained  as  to  their  being  truly  or<;anic ;  but  the  great 
regularity  and  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  these  myriads  induce 
me  to  hesitate,  for  the  present,  in  classifying  them  among  ordinary 
concretions  or  crystalloids. 

Christie  classed  the  sandstone  with  the  old  rc4l,  and  tlie  limestone 
of  this  group  with  the  hypogene  rocks,  in  the  transition  series,  ap])a- 
rcntly  on  the  grounds  of  its  suppose4l  mineral  resemblance  to  the 
transition  limestones  of  Werner,  and  from  its  usually  inclined  stratifi- 
cation in  the  situations  in  which  he  observed  it;  but  I  think,  from 
what  has  before  been  stated,  that  we  are  not  warranted  as  yet  in 
placing  it  with  the  sandstones  lower  than  the  carl)onifcrons  or  the 
Devonian  groups. 

3"o.  10.  Hypogene  Strata. — Christie,  for  the  reasons  just  stated, 
clajssed  the  hypogene  strata  of  the  Soutliern  Mahratta  country  among 
the  transition  rocks  of  Werner.  Others  (as  I  did)  have  calle<l  them 
primitive,  from  the  supposition  of  their  great  antiquity,  founde<l  upon 
their  non-fossil  if erous  and  highly  crystalline  character— usually  highly 
inclined  strata — and  their  reposing  directly  upon  granite.     Latterly 
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it  has  been  found  that  the  hjpogene  strata  are  rocks  of  various  ages, 
from  the  Cambrian  to  the  tertiary,  acted  upon,  rendered  crystalline, 
and  mineralogically  altered  by  the  effects  of  plutonic  heat;  hence  the 
terms  of  metamorphio,  or  crystalline,  schists  often  applied  to  them. 
All  traces  of  organic  bodies  in  the  fossiliferons  schists  thus  metamor- 
phosed are  supposed  to  hare  been  obliterated  by  the  action  of  the 
heat,  especially  in  those  next  the  plutonic  rocks,  or  nearest  the  foci  of 
plutonic  intensity.  At  a  distance,  the  schists  become  less  altered,  and 
gradually  re-exhibit  their  truly  fossiliferons  character. 

I  am  not  aware  that  undoubted  organic  bodies  have  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  gneiss,  which  is  usually  the  lowest  rock  in  the  system;  but 
Elie  de  Beaumont  has  exhibited  to  the  astonished  upholders  of  the 
primordial  origin  of  those  crystalline  rocks,  belemnites  entombed  in 
micaceous  and  chloritic  schists ! 

Keilhaus  has  proved  some  of  the  supposed  primary  crystalline  rocks 
of  the  north  of  Europe  to  be  altered  fossiliferons  strata;  while  those 
accomplished  geologists,  De  la  Beche,  Hoffman,  Bou6,  and  others,  have 
demonstrated  that  the  marble  of  Carrara  is  nothing  but  an  altered 
limestone,  of  the  secondary  period,  belonging  to  the  oolite;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  celebrated 
marble  of  Pares  is  merely  the  altered  lower  or  cretaceous  limestone  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Mitylene.  Hence  we  may  have  a  secondary  and 
tertiary  gneiss,  as  we  have  granites  of  these  periods. 

But  the  question  here  is,  whether  the  hypogene  rocks  of  Southern 
India  are  the  altered  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales  of  the  diamond 
^oup,  or  those  of  a  more  ancient  epoch.  The  circumstance  that  no 
fragments  of  any  rocks  intervening  between  it  and  the  granite  have 
been  found  in  the  lowest  sandstone,  added  to  that  of  its  being  the 
next  lowest  in  succession  to  the  hypogene  series,  might  be  considered 
as  arguments  in  favour  of  the  sandstone  groups  having  been  thus 
metamorphosed ;  but  it  may  be  urged  in  answer,  that  an  older  series 
of  rocks  might  have  been  completely  metamorphosed  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  diamond  sandstone;  in  which  case  nothing  beyond  their 
altered  fragments  would  appear  in  the  composition  of  the  sandstone, 
which  is  the  fact. 

The  lime  which  furnished  the  material  for  those  large  sheets  of 
ancient  kunker  we  see  deposited  over  the  surface  of  great  part  of 
India  by  the  waters  of  springs  (many  of  them  now  thermal)  rising  up 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  may  have  been  derived  from  beds  of 
limestone  in  these  ancient  strata  while  under  the  action  of  plutonic 
heat.  Its  abstraction  may  serve  to  account  for,  in  part,  that  great 
deficiency  of  crystalline  limestone,  or  marble,  so  remarkable  in  the 
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liypogene  series  of  Southern  India;  and  the  decrease  of  the  kunker 
dspomt  appears  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  that  of  plutonic 
or  Tolcanic  activity. 

I  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  remnant  of  these  ancient  strata  in 
tkeir  unaltered  state^  save  perhaps  in  the  clay  slates  of  the  Southern 
Mabratta  country^  the  relations  of  which  with  the  diamond  sandstone, 
limestone,  and  hypogene  schist  are  of  considerable  intricacy.  No 
fowils  have  hitherto  been  found  in  these  rocks. 

The  whole  of  the  oolite,  lias,  and  Silurian  beds  appear  at  present 
to  have  no  representatives  in  Southern  India,  and  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  the  carboniferous,  Devonian,  and  other  fossiliferous  strata. 
This  deficiency,  as  stated  before,  while  it  renders  the  geology  of 
Southern  India  uninteresting  to  tho  palaeontologists  of  Europe,  is  in 
itself  a  subject  for  profound  research  in  physical  geology. 

It  is  true  that  Southern  India  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  and 
that  these  beds  may  still  be  discovered;  but  sufficient  has  been 
elicited  to  prove  at  least  their  extreme  scantiness  relatively  to  the 
vast  extent  over  which  they  are  spread,  especially  the  Silurian  beds,  in 
Northern  Europe.  The  Silurian  strata  have  been  found  in  North 
America  occupying  large  areas,  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  in 
the  Falkland  Islands,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  the  gifted 
founder  of  this  system  of  rocks  is,  with  reason,  sanguine  in  his  antici- 
pations of  planting  the  Silurian  standard  on  tho  rocks  of  China,  which 
have  already  exhibited  such  magnificent  proofs  of  their  carbonaceous 
treasures  on  the  quays  of  Nankin. 

Like  the  boulder  formation,  the  older  paloeozoic  strata  appear  to 
thin  out  and  diminish  as  we  approach  tho  equator.  I  have  searched 
in  vain  for  them  and  boulders  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Egypt,  around  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and, 
nearer  the  equator  on  the  Malay  peninsula. 


Conclusion. 

I  have  too  long  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  the  Society  to  take 
up  much  more  of  its  time;  but  a  few  words  in  explanation  and  apology 
for  the  extremely  imperfect  state  in  which  this  Summary  of  Southern 
Indian  Geology  has  been  offered  to  its  notice,  are  indispensably 
necessary  in  self-defence. 

It  may  be  premised,  without  detriment  to  their  acknowledged 
talent,  that  the  observations  from  which  it  has  been  compiled,  and  also 
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tn J  own,  are  those  of  amateurs  (with  the  exception  of  VoyBej),  chiefly 
eelf-tanght  employes  of  Goverament,  with  pressing  and  onerous  calls 
of  duty  constantly  to  respond  to;  next,  that  the  out-door  geologist 
labours  under  incalculable  disadvantages  in  exploring  a  tropical 
country,  not  only  from  climate,  but  from  the  dense  vegetation  which 
clothes  its  features,  and  from  the  few  artificial  sections,  such  as  mines, 
quarries,  &c.,  which  present  themselves  in  European  countries. 

The  sun's  heat  admits  but  of  a  very  few  hours*  exposure  with 
safety  in  the  early  and  closing  parts  of  the  day :  our  best  and  most 
distinguished  geologists — Voysey,  Christie,  and  Benza — ^have  all 
fallen  victims^  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the  effects  of  climate,  in 
their  devotion  to  geological  science;  and  last,  though  not  least 
lamented,  my  excellent  friend  Malcolmson,  who  has  recently  suc- 
cumbed under  a  deadly  disease,  contracted  while  exploring  the  geolo- 
gical treasures  of  the  valleys  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee. 

My  own  notes  have  been  made  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years' 
service;  by  the  road-side,  when  marching;  or  in  tracts  less  frequented, 
while  on  sporting  excursions,  when  the  hammer,  compass,  and  clino- 
meter accompanied  the  gun  and  spear;  for  I  deemed  it  possible,  even 
for  those  who  run,  to  snatch  a  glimpse  from  nature's  book. 

The  heights  laid  down  in  the  sections  across  the  peninsula,  in 
absence  of  a  barometer,  were  taken  roughly  by  the  approximative 
method  of  the  boiling-point ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few  barometrical 
measurements  obtained  from  General  Cullen's  well  known  table  of 
altitudes,  and  the  height  of  the  Nilgherris,  from  Dr.  Baikie's  baro- 
metrical observations. 

It  was  intended  to  have  annexed  a  geological  sketch  map  of 
Southern  India  to  this  Summary;  but  circumstances  have  delayed  its 
completion,  although  the  work  was  far  advanced. 

The  geological  notes  would  have  been  continued  probably  some 
years  longer,  and  offered  to  the  Society  in  a  more  ripened  and  perfect 
state;  but  official  duties  would  not  admit  of  their  being  further  pur- 
sued. They  have  been  taken  as  opportunity  admitted,  and  conse- 
quently without  reference  to  the  general  system  and  nietho<l  which 
should  be  observed  in  making  a  comprehensive  geological  survey  of 
any  large  tract  of  country. 

With  regard  to  the  classification  which  I  have  ventured  to  indicate 
for  Indian  rocks,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  such  arrange- 
ment is  entirely  provisional ;  and  one  to  which  I  would  fain  draw  the 
attention  of  future  and  more  able  observers  to  rectify,  correct,  or 
confirm ;  for,  as  yet,  I  consider  we  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  Indian 
geology.     The  late  talented  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  Mr. 
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'MuduHNiy  IB  kk  IttfluiKMB  expo$^  of  the  sUte  and  adraiMement  of 
MMDce  IB  Tarious  parts  of  the  worid  embodied  in  bis  An- 
Addren  ibr  1843,  when  speaking  of  Hindostan,  Afghanistan, 
mad  China^  obaerred  that  ''Long  as  Hindoetan  has  been  attached  to 
the  British  Empire,  Tast  laeons  remain  to  be  filled  np  before  a  general 
geological  map  of  this  peninsula  can  be  pnblisbed;  and  yet  in  no 
part  of  the  earth  over  which  British  rale  extends  is  an  adequate 
Bcqnaintance  of  the  subsoil  more  required.  Viewing  it  as  the  great 
oentze  of  cirilization  of  the  East,  I  should  hail  the  day  when  its 
GoTemors,  emplo^-ing  competent  geologists,  shall  direct  a  compre- 
hensaTO  inqniry  to  be  made  into  the  whole  of  its  mineral  structure,  the 
vesnlts  of  which  must  prove  to  be  of  the  highest  national  value." 

After  adverting  to  Afghanistan,  the  President  turns  to  China,  ex- 
pressing his  confidence  that  so  vast  a  region  may  not  be  laid  open  to 
British  enterprise  without  bringing  to  us  some  accession  of  natural 
knowledge;  and  after  alluding  to  the  coal  of  Nankin,  and  the  faci- 
lities of  inland  navigation  in  that  part  of  China,  he  expresses  his 
opinion,  that,  by  acquiring  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  tho  car- 
boniferous sites  of  China  (which  is  indispensable  for  a  people  liko 
ourselves,  whose  commercial  and  maritime  advancement  depends  so 
essentially  upon  the  application  of  steam  power),  we  shall  at  tho  samo 
time  obtain  a  general  insight  into  the  physical  and  geolopcal  relations 
of  her  rocks.     "  I  would  even  suggest  that  agents,  posscsi«ing  sufficient 
knowledge  of  coal-fields  and  mining  wealth,  should  be  attiwhed  to 
those  permanent  stations  which  are  to  bo  occupied  by  our  forces; 
whence,  if  a  friendly  spirit  of  intercourse  is  continued,  excursions 
could  be  made  into  tho  interior.     Thanks  to  the  dilfusion  of  know- 
ledge, our  rulers  can  now  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  much  useful 
geological  information,  even  by  directing  their  own  officers  to  make 
the  inquiries  within  their  reach ;  and  if  Consuls  cannot  bo  found,  who, 
to  a  familiarity  with  statistics,  add  tho  powers  of  scientific  research,  it 
is  at  all  events  well  known  that  our  highly  instructed  corps  of  Royal" 
[and  I  may  add  H.  E.  I.  C.'s]  "  Engineers  contains  within  it  several 
good  geologists.      Let,   therefore,   British  statesmen   encourage  our 
science;  and,  casting  their  eyes  around  our  vast  colonies,  apply  to 
them  somo  measure  of  that  geological  research  which  they  are  so  judi- 
ciously and  liberally  patronizing  in  our  own  islands." 

There  is  no  necessity  to  call  upon  the  lloyal  Asiatic  Society  to 
echo  such  enlightened  sentiments  as  these;  or  upon  tho  Indian  Go- 
vernment— the  most  munificent  patrons  of  science  in  tho  world— 
to  back  them  whenever  tho  time  arrives,  and  fitting  opportunity 
occurs. 
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For  myself,— 'in  bidding  farewell  to  Indian  geology,  and  taking  my 
leave  of  the  Society, — I  have  to  offer  it  my  best  thanks  for  the  patience 
with  which  it  has  heard  me;  feeling  assured  that  it  will  extend  every 
indulgence  to  the  errors  and* incapacity  of  an  individual  whose  labours 
in  the  field  have  been  those  of  pure  zeal  and  love  for  the  science. 
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We  also  find  that  Eratosthenes  estimated  the  same  distance  at  two 
thousand  fonr  hundred  stadia.  This  sum  divided  by  thirty  yields 
eighty,  or  the  nnmber  of  parasangs  or  scha3ni  specified  by  Patrocles. 
The  latter  consequently  with  Eratosthenes  calculated  by  the  smaller 
flehomniy  as  did  Isidonia  according  to  our  conception. 

The  distance  between  Seleucia  and  Apobatana,  as  gathered  from 
tike  Itineraiy  of  Isidorus,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  schceni, 
or  by  our  computation,  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  a- half  Eng- 
lish miles.  The  city  of  Selcucus,  it  is  well  known,  has  long  ceased  to 
exist,  and  its  site  is  occupied  as  well  as  evidenced  by  shapeless 
mounds.  As  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia,  it  is  now  represented  by 
Baghdad,  which,  distinguished  by  its  Moslem  characteristics  of  gilded 
domes  and  lofty  minarets,  stands  forth  on  the  plain  where  once  arose 
the  cities  of  the  Seleucidan  and  Parthian  kings,  their  successor  in  pro- 
vincial dignity  and  rank. 

The  high  road  which  in  former  days  led  from  Mosojiotamia  into 
Media^  now  therefore  leads  from  Baghdad,  as  it  did  once  from  Seleucia, 
and  as  the  present  city  and  the  ancient  site  arc  situated  on  the  Hanio 
river,  the  Tigris,  with  but  an  interval  of  a  few  miles  between  tlieni, 
the  rood  is  essentially  similar,  and,  as  will  be  shown,  the  Revcral  sta- 
tions, with  the  necessary  exceptions  of  one  or  two  at  the  connnence- 
ment,  accord,  whether  in  the  ancient  or  modern  route. 

If  while  assuming  the  value  of  the  schnuuus  of  iHidorus  to  be  two 
miles  and  a-half,  I  confided  in  the  computations  of  Patrocles  and  of 
Eratosthenes,  as  transmitted  to  us  and  sanctioned  by  Strabo,  it  was 
satisfactory  to  find  the  assumption  borne  out  an<l  justified  by  modern 
authority.  The  Itinerary  of  Isidorus,  in  giving  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  schopni  as  the  sum  of  the  distance  between  Seleucia  and 
Apobatana,  assigns  the  respective  extents  of  the  several  provinces 
which  it  traverses,  to  be  as  follows: 

Extent  of  Apolloniatis      ....  33  schaail. 

Chalonitis 21         „ 

Media 22         „ 

Cambadene 31         „ 

Upper  Media     ....  22         „ 

Total     ....  129         „ 


« 

This  total,  as  before  said,  multiplied  by  two  and  a-half,  yields  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles  and  a-half  English. 

The  lino  of  road  from  Baghdad  to  Hamadau,  as  measured  by  Mr. 
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Webb^  the  surveyor  attached  to  the  mission  of  the  late  Sir  John  Mao- 
donald,  singularly  coincides  in  its  sum  with  that  which  we  have  here 
obtained  for  that  of  Isidorus,  by  estimating  the  schoenus  at  two  miles 
and  a-half.  Great  respect  may  be  entertained  for  any  results  gained 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  whose 
character  for  accuracy  in  all  practical  operations  was  no  less  distin« 
guishcd  than  merited.  I  have  therefore  preferred  Mr.  Webb's  esti- 
mate of  the  distances  of  the  route,  remembering  that  his  labours  secured 
the  full  approbation  of  his  employer  and  patron.  There  are  many 
others,  in  which  the  distances  have  been  computed  by  the  number  of 
hours  travelled,  which  of  course  vary  more  or  less  from  that  of  Mr. 
Webb  and  with  each  other,  still  it  is  obvious  their  results  shonld  not 
be  compared,  as  regards  their  approximation  to  exactitude,  with  those 
arrived  at  by  positive  admeasurement  by  means  of  the  perambulator, 
carefully  attended  to. 


Mr.  Webb's  Route  from  Baghdad  to  Hamadan. 

From  Baghdad  to  Bakuba  .     . 
Bakuba  to  Shehrban 
Shehrban  to  Kizil  Robat 
Kizil  Robat  to  Khanaki 
Khanaki  to  Khasr-i-Shirin 
Khasr-i-Shirin  to  Pul  Zehdb 
Pul  Zehdb  to  Kerand 
Kerand  to  Hanlnabad     . 
Harunabad  to  Mahidasht 
Mdhidasht  to  Kermanshdh 
Kermanshdh  to  Bisitiin  . 
Bisitun  to  Sdnah  .     .     . 
Sdnah  to  Kangavdr    .     . 
Kangavdr  to  Assadabad 
Assadabad  to  Hamadan  • 


Total 


35  miles. 

27 

18 

18 

22 

22 

29^ 

20 

21 

14 

20 

16 

» 

16 

22 

23 

823i 


)9 


It  would  be  unjust  that  more  than  due  stress  should  be  imputed  to 
the  coincidence  manifested  in  the  sums  of  the  distances  specified  in  the 
above  routes.  Although  the  aggregates  so  nearly  agree,  it  may  be 
observed,  and  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out,  that  as  regards  particular 
stations,  slight  variations  occur  in  some  instances.  This  is  as  it  should 
be;  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  distances  in  a  route  which  were 
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estimmted  -or  obtained  by  metbods  so  different,  and  even  calculated 
from  distinct  points,  although  near  ones,  should  be  precisely  identical ; 
for,  in  that  case,  both  might  have  been  liable  to  distrust.  Neither  is 
it  wished  to  contend  for  the  superior  accuracy  of  either  distance,  of 
that  of  Isidoms  or  of  Mr.  Webb.  The  latter  gentleman's  results, 
determined  by  the  perambulator,  could  only  be  as  exact  as  the  instru- 
ment permitted,  while  it  is  obyious  those  of  Isidorus,  broadly  esti- 
mated by  so  large  a  measure  as  the  schcBuus,  and  he  neyer  divides  it, 
cannot  claim  to  be  considered  accurate.  The  general  accordance, 
however,  has  its  value,  and  is  very  satisfactory;  while  it  inspires  us 
with  corresponding  confidence  to  proceed  in  our  examination  of  the 
details  of  the  route^  which  I  shall  submit  with  the  translation  of  the 
learned  Archdeaeon. 


Apolloniatis. 

K»iiaSf  iv  els  (rra$ft6£,  nSkiP  dc  '£XXi;vtda  'Aprifura^.  dih  fJLtaris  di  ravTrjs  p€i 
frorafi6s  2(XXa.  Elai  de  els  aMjv  d7r6  2e\€VKeias  axoivoi  u,  NOv  fjJvroi  rj 
ffxSXiff  JcoXctrai  XaKturap, 

''Hence  (from  Selencia)  commences  Apolloniatis,  33  schoeni  broad« 
It  contains  villages  in  which  there  are  stations,  and  a  Greek  city, 
Artemita,  through  the  middle  of  which  flows  the  river  SiUa.  It  is 
15  schoeni  distant  from  Selencia — the  present  name  of  the  city  is 
Chalasar." 

The  fifteen  schoeni  of  Isidorus,  noted  as  the  distance  between 
Selencia  and  Artemita,  or  Chalasar,  are  equivalent  to  thirty-seven 
miles  and  a  half.  From  Baghdad  to  Bakuba,  by  the  modern  route,  is 
thirty-five  miles.  Although  the  last-mentioned  place  in  these  days 
may  be  considered  the  humble  representative  of  Artemita  as  a  stage- 
town  on  the  great  Median  road,  it  is  unuecessary  that  it  should  occupy 
the  exact  site  of  his  predecessor,  which  indeed  it  cannot  do,  as  we  are 
told  that  the  river  Silla  flowed  through  it,  whereas  wo  have  to  cross 
that  river,  now  called  the  Diala,  before  Bakuba  is  reached,  as  it  is 
built  some  little  distance  beyond  it.  The  prcscuce  of  the  Di^la  is, 
however,  of  consequence,  inasmuch  as  the  Archdeacon,  in  support  of 
his  theory  upon  Ecbatana,  wished  to  remove  it  considerably  to  the 
east,  and  suspected  that  it  was  laid  down  in  maps  upon  mere  con- 
jecture. 

'  V.R.  'ApTOfiira. 
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Artemita  is  called  by  Sfcrabo  a  remarkable  city,  and  he  notes  it 
five  hundred  stadia  distant  from  Seleucia,  which  would  be  about  forty 
miles^  a  little  in  excess  to  the  measure  of  Isidorus,  although  there  are 
fiome  readings  of  the  latter  which  give  sixteen  instead  of  fifteen  6cha3iiif 
when  the  two  authorities  would  perfectly  concur.  The  site  of  this  citji 
while  it  has  not  been  positively  determined,  has  yet,  with  great  sem- 
blance of  probability,  been  conjectured  to  be  that  of  Karastar^  sevea 
miles  to  the  east  of  Bakuba,  where  exist  remains  by  far  the  most  con- 
siderable  as  to  extent  and  magnitude  of  any  in  that  vicinity.  Not 
only  do  their  distance  and  bearing  from  Seleucia  confirm  the  conjeo* 
ture,  but  it  is  rendered  nearly  certain  by  the  information  supplied  by 
Isidorus,  that  in  his  time  the  name  of  Artemita  had  been  replaced  by 
that  of  Chalasar,  an  appellation  too  nearly  resembling  Karastar  to 
escape  notice,  even  if  this  last  should  not  have  been  written  Karasar^ 
which  is,  I  think,  not  unlikely.  As  I  did  not  visit  the  ruins  of  Ka- 
rastar, I  avail  myself  of  the  record  of  them  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Keppel, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  he  beheld  in  them  the  remains  of  the  Artemita  of 
the  Greeks  and  of  the  Chalasar  of  the  Parthians.  Baghdad  is  twenty 
miles  NN  W.  of  Seleucia,  therefore  the  high  road  into  Media  from  the 
latter  city  was  necessarily  at  its  commencement,  carried  a  little  to  the 
east  of,  although  nearly  parallel  to,  the  present  one.  Karastar  is  said 
to  be  the  name  by  which  the  Arabs  know  the  locality,  and  its  reten- 
tion by  the  rude  tribes  of  the  plain  offers  one  of  the  numerous  instancee 
by  which  original  and  ancient  appellations  have  been  similarly  ^at^ 
served. 

The  extent  of  Apolloniatis,  more  anciently  called  Sittacene,  aoeord- 
ing  to  Strabo  and  others,  is  stated  as  thirty-three  schoBni,  or  eighty-two 
and  a  half  miles,  and  this  distance,  estimating  from  Seleucia,  would 
bring  us  exactly  to  Kizil  Robat  of  the  modern  route,  which  it  will  be 
seen  is  eighty  miles  distant  from  Baghdad.  In  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, therefore,  was  the  boundary  line  between  Apolloniatis  and 
the  next  province  or  district.  Between  Bakuba  and  Kizil  Robat  mt 
the  present  day  is  Shehrban,  with  numerous  vestiges  of  ancient  civi- 
lization in  its  environs,  some  of  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  arrest 
attention,  especially  the  vast  mounds  and  ruinous  walls  of  Eski  Bagh- 
dad, or  Old  Baghdad,  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  village. 
There  is  a  strong  presumption  that  we  there  recognize  the  remaine 
of  the  ancient  Apollonia,  the  Seleucian  capital  of  the  province,  which, 
from  the  silence  of  Isidorus,  we  may  suspect  had  dwindled  into  in- 
significance under  Parthian  rule,  or,  like  Artemita,  had  changed  ita 
name.  The  neighbourhood  of  Kizil  Robat  is  likewise  fertile  in  ruins 
of  great  magnitude  and  of  equal  interest,  and,  in  common  with  so 
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many  looalitiea  on  the  great  plain  of  Babylonia^  exhibita  vestiges  of 
ezuitence  throughout  diyers  periodi  of  antiquity. 


Chalonitis. 

**Ejtrtv&€P  ^  Kakmvlru*  <rxo\»oi  Ktt.  *Ev  §  K&fuu  c'.  iv  ais  ra3fihsf  noXis  de 
'EXAiyulf  XdkOf  awh  rtjs  ^AnoKKaviari^os  dir6a-\oivot  tc'.  Eira  dirotrxoivoi  c' 
^^f  6  ffoXcira*  ZaypoSt  &tr€p  6pi{€i  r^v  XaXtiviTtv^  xoapav  Koi  rrju  r&v  Mfjdav. 

*'  Thence  Chalonitis,  21  sehoBui  broad.  There  are  five  Yillag^es  in 
it,  where  there  are  stations,  and  a  Greek  city,  Cliala,  15  schceiii  distant 
from  Apolloniatis.  Five  schoeni  distant  from  it  is  Zagros,  which  forms 
the  houndary  between  Chalouitis  and  the  country  of  the  Modes." 

In  conformity  to  this  very  distinct  statement  of  Isidorus,  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  schoeni,  or  thirty-seven  and  a  Iialf  miles  from  the 
boundary  of  Apolloniatis,  was  an  important  Greek  city  and  station 
called  Chala.     It  was,  therefore,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Seleucia.     If  we  refer  to  the  modern  route  we  discover  that  the  aamo 
distance  brings  us  to  Khasr-i-Shirin;  and,  if  we  might  suspect  from  the 
coincidence  that  it  denotes  the  site  of  Chala,  we  are  more  than  i*anc- 
tioned  so  to  do  from  the  nature  of  the  remains  at  it,  and  we  may  feel 
nearly  assured,  if  previously  the  modern  and  ancient  high  roads  had 
not  converged  to  the  same  point,  that  they  effected  a  junction  at  this 
spot.     The   ruins  at  Khasr-i-Shirin,  and  in  the  vicinity,  extend  for 
miles  in  all  directions,  and  although  it  is  not  my  purpose  particularly 
to  describe  them,  still  the  most  prominent  of  them,  it  may  be  remarked, 
consist  of  massive  walls,  aqueducts  of  masonry,  and  vast  residences 
and  edifices  once  surmounted  with  domes,  the  walls  of  which  are  »till 
nearly  entire.     At  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  from  the  point  at 
which  the  high  road  passes  these  ruins,  are  very  considerable  struc- 
tures, in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  to  which  I  believe  the  appella- 
tion of  Khasr-i-Shirin  is  particularly  applied  by  the  natives  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  which,  having  reference  to  the  romantic  tales  of 
Persia,  need  not  be  the  subject  of  special  notice  or  criticism,  notwith- 
standing it  is  not  improbable  that  such  a  situation  may  have  been  an 
occasional  residence  of  the  later  Sassanian  monarchs.     It  is  satisfac- 
tory, however,  to  have  good  grounds  for  recognizing  in  the  site  that  of 
the  Greek  city  of  Chala,  although  the  wi<lely-dispersod  monuments  of 
ancient  magnificence  and  opulence,  so  far  as  occurred  to  my  observa- 
tion, are  attributable  to  a  comparatively  recent  epoch.     In  them  we 

*  V.R.  XdXavtrifP.  •  XaXwviTijv. 
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behold  not  merely  the  remains  of  a  large  city,  but  of  a  strongly-forti- 
fied one,  and  the  works  and  buildings  are  in  so  perfect  a  state,  and  on 
so  large  a  scale,  that  we  can  but  wonder  that  tradition  is  not  more 
precise  respecting  them,  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  place  has 
not  been  one  of  importance  under  the  Caliphs,  if  not  under  their  suc- 
cessors. I  may  offer  a  surmise,  that  we  have  at  Khasr-i-Shirin  the 
position  of  Holwan,  in  which  appellation  I  observe  a  sufficient  ap- 
proach to  that  of  Chalone  to  excuse  being  pointed  out,  and  I  further 
think  that  it  is  the  CelonsB  of  the  historians  and  geographers  prior  to 
Isidorus,  from  whom  we  also  learn  why  it  should  have  been  called  a 
Greek  city,  when  they  inform  us  that  Xerxes  located  at  it  a  colony  of 
Boeotians. 

A  deeper  interest  would  attach  to  this  spot,  could  the  analogy  of 
appellation  permit  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  Calah  of  Genesis,  one 
of  the  earliest  inhabited  sites  in  the  universe.  ''Out  of  that  land 
(Shinar)  went  forth  Ashur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  the  city  Rehobotib, 
and  Calah.  And  Resen  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  the  same  is  a 
great  city.*'  Gen.  chap,  x.,  v.  11  and  12.  The  analogy  must  not, 
however,  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Strabo  has  a  district  Calach^ne,  dis- 
tinct from  our  Chalonitis,  whose  pretensions  to  contain  the  site  of  the 
scriptural  Calah  have  been  pointed  out  by  Calmet  and  others. 

Media. 

*EpTev3€V  Mrjbia,  tJTis  kotcx*^  axolvovs  Kff>    'H  dpx4  avr&v  Ka\  x^P^  KdpufOf 

''  Thence  Media,  22  schoDui  broad;  their  commencement  is  the 
district  Carina,  in  which  there  are  five  villages  with  stations,  but  there 
is  no  city." 

In  the  preceding  notice  of  Chalonitis,  Isidorus  has  remarked  that 
Mount  Zagros  is  reached  five  schoeni  beyond  its  limits.  His  expres- 
sion is  in  this  instance  perhaps  obscure,  and  the  specified  distance 
might  be  considered  as  estimated  from  Chala,  but  I  judge  otherwise, 
and  presume  that  after  ''it"  of  the  translation,  Chalonitis  should  or 
might  have  been  parenthetically  inserted.  Taking  this  liberty.  Mount 
Zagros  will  be  according  to  Isidorus,  eleven  schoeni  or  twenty-seven 
and  a  half  miles  from  Chala,  a  distance  which  well  agrees  with  the 
modern  route.  From  KLasr-i-Shirin  to  Pul  Zchdb  is  therein  stated 
to  be  twenty-two  miles,  and  between  an  hour  or  two  honrs  ride  beyond 
it,  from  a  spot  where  a  fine  rivulet  skirts  the  road>  the  escent  of  Moimt 
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ZagroB  oommenoes.  The  transit  over  this  celebrated  chain  i^  friiJJ 
difficult  from  the  steepness  and  length  of  the  ascent,  and  thi*  niud  if 
rogged,  notwithstanding  mnch  labour  hai?  evideDtly  b<!eu  dinx'U^d  at 
Tarions  epochs  to  soften  its  natural  asperity.  Mid-way  in  an  orna- 
mented and  arched  stmctnre  on  which  is  graven  an  Arabic*  iuMcri)*- 
tion,  pnrportingy  it  is  said,  that  the  locality  defines  tbv  front  i<T  litic  of 
Persia  and  Turkey.  At  the  summit  of  the  paK»  i^  a  Kiriul)  hutiiM 
with  two  karaTanserais,  a  few  miles  beyond  >vhi(-h  thi'  inivfllcir 
arrives  at  Kerand,  the  representative,  it  may  be  awuincd,  nf  Turiria, 
an  appellation  which  it  has  nearly  preser^'ed.  The  remark  of  In}, 
doms,  that  the  district  contained  five  villages  but  no  <-ity,  i»  rU]] 
pertinent.  It  is  noticeable,  that  Isidorus  dcuominal^.'N  tli*;  jirovinf-^ 
Media  and  the  district  Carina,  possibly  it  maybe  tliou^^ht  from  tho 
insignificance  of  the  latter.  The  breadth  a^t;i^ne<l  to  it,  upon  ron- 
snlting  the  modem  route,  extends  it  to  the  vicinity  of  IhnduHhw], 
twenty  miles  beyond  Kerand,  and  it  is  probable  that  n  low  r'^-ky 
ridge,  occurring  about  seven  miles  before  arrival  at  tliat  yhm^  inny 
have  determined  in  former  times  the  limits  of  Media  and  of  tliQ 
contiguous  province. 

Cambadexe. 

'Errrv^cy  Kofifiahrp^t  fjrig  xartx^i   axoivovt  Xa.    *F.v  ri  KvfiaC  §\  ivJtiU 
irraBiios,  v6Xi9  dc  Banrapa  in    Spovs  MifUvrj,  ZvBa   Itfiipiifubot  tlyuXfia  jcci) 

"Thence  Cambadene,  31  schooni  broad.  In  it  tliorc  nro  five 
villages  furnished  with  stations,  and  a  city,  Baptana,  upon  a  hill,  whcro 
there  is  a  statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis." 

In  this  province  objects  of  high  antiquarian  interest  arc  alluded  to. 
If,  as  it  is  hoped,  the  principal  points  and  stations  in  the  Itinerary 
have  been  hitherto  correctly  designated  and  fixed,  viz.,  Arteniita  and 
the  river  Silla,  Chala,  Mount  Zagros  and  Carina,  wo  nmy  with  some 
confidence  accompany  Isidorus  through  Cambadene,  although  wo  may 
zegrct  the  absence  of  more  decisive  indications  in  so  intoretiting  a 
portion  of  the  route.  Its  prominent  featurcH  are  the  city  Baptann,  with 
the  statue  and  pillar  of  Seniiramis.  A  t  the  present  day,  within  the  pro« 
vincc  there  is  abo  a  city,  KermanHhiili,  which  no  doubt  is  the  f^ncressor 
in  provincial  dignity,  of  HapUna,  a]ihon:;h  it  may  not  f>tand  n[Kin  the 
exact  site  of  th<5  more  an'ri<;nt  '-ity.  That  may  possibly  be  bx^kcd  for 
nearer  Bifcitun,  tw«irjty-on»s  wiU-.t  b*;yond  Kemianfh^h,  where  are  to 
be  found  some  extra/^rdiuary  remains  of  anti^jqity,  which  rhalleng«( 
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special  attention.  The  Reverend  Archdeacon  Williams  considera  tho 
city  of  Baptana  with  its  monuments^  to  be  identical  with  the  remark- 
able fioulptures  attributed  to  Semiramis,  and  more  particularly  described 
by  Diodorus.  In  this  view  of  them  I  unhesitatingly  concuri  althonghf 
of  necessity,  I  dissent  from  the  reverend  and  learned  gentleman*! 
notion,  which  in  conformity  to  his  peculiar  theory,  would  have  them 
sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan.  The  view,  moreover,  is  not 
•altogether  a  novel  one,  yet  as  it  has  always  been  doubtfully  advancedt 
and  rather  suggested  than  asserted,  it  may  be  profitable  to  demonstrate 
how  decisively  it  is  supported  by  existing  memorials  at  Bisitiin,  and 
that  they  amply  corroborate  the  testimony  both  of  the  Sicilian  his** 
torian  and  geographer  of  Charax. 

The  subject  acquires  a  more  exciting  interest  from  its  oonneotioa 
with  the  memory  of  a  female  sovereign,  whoso  achievements  wers  of 
so  high  an  order,  that  they  have  been  rejected  by  many  as  incredibly 
while  some  have  treated  her  as  a  fabulous  creation,  althoogb  the 
monuments  of  her  existence  and  grandeur  are  not  yet  wholly  obli- 
terated. 

The  nature  of  the  memorials  of  Semiramis  to  be  expected  at 
Baptana,  will  be  best  explained  by  Diodorus,  upon  the  original 
authority  of  Ctesias.  He  relates  that  in  her  progress  from  Snsa  into 
Media,  'Uhe  Assyrian  queen  encamped  near  a  mountain,  named 
Bagistanon  in  Media,  where  she  formed  a  garden  twelve  stadia  in 
compass,  in  a  plain  champaign  country  watered  by  a  spring.  Monni 
Bagistanon  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  towards  the  garden  had 
steep  rocks,  seventeen  stadia  in  height.  She  cut  out  a  piece  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  rock,  and  caused  her  own  imago  to  be  carved  on  it, 
with  one  hundred  lanceteers  of  her  guard  grouped  round  her.  She 
farther  caused  an  inscription  to  be  graven  on  the  rock  in  Syriao 
characters,  recording  that  Semiramis,  by  laying  the  packs  and  fiudels 
of  the  mules  that  followed  the  train  of  her  army  the  one  upon  the 
other,  ascended  from  the  plain  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain." 

It  may  now  be  asked  if  there  are  any  vestiges  at  Bisitdn  of  these 
remarkable  sculptures,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  reply  In  the 
affirmative.  The  late  Sir  John  Maodonald  after  visiting  Bisititn, 
observed  that  the  account  of  Diodorus  ^*  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
description  of  Bisit^in  in  many  particulars.  It  is  situated  in  the  road 
to  Ecbatana;  one  side  of  the  mountain  fronts  a  plain  champaign 
country,  watered  by  a  small  river,  which  winds  round  the  foot  of  ^e 
hill,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rock  is  excavated  in  the  manner 
described.  The  group  of  figures  cannot,  indeed,  be  oonstroed  into  a 
representation  of  the  Assyrian  queen  and  her  guardsi  but  it  most  at 
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the  samo  time  be  remembered  that  other  sculptures  have  apparently 
been  obliterated  to  make  room  for  the  Arabic  inscription.'*  Persian 
Memoir,  pp.  136>137.  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  more  exact  as  a 
geographer  than  an  antiquary,  and  this  quotation  is  only  yaluable  as 
noting  the  local  coincidences  between  Bisitiin  and  Bagistanon,  for  the 
antiquities  are  strangely  confused  with  each  other.  The  group  of 
figures  and  the  Arabic  inscription  of  which  he  speaks  do  not  occur 
on  the  principal  scarped  rock  of  Bisitun  which  he  has  just  before 
described,  but  on  a  minor  rock  at  some  distance  from  it;  and  in- 
stead of  sculptures  having  been  obliterated  to  make  room  for  the 
Arabic  inscription,  it  is  part  of  a  Greek  inscription  which  has  been 
destroyed,  and  which  was  oyer  the  group  of  figures  mentioned.  It 
is,  however,  true  that  the  mass  of  the  mountain  has  been  scarped 
preoieely  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Diodorus,  which  is  very  well 
ejchibited  in  the  sketch  presented  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  but  what  is  of 
more  importance,  in  the  upper  portion  of  its  smooth  surface  are  yet 
remaining  the  beads  of  three  colossal  female  figures,  the  faces  being  in 
profile  and  of  singular  beauty.  Above  them  are  likewise  traces  of 
characters,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  remnants 
of  the  historian's  Syriac  inscription.  The  heads  are  carved  in  basso- 
relievo,  and  are  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  attesting  the  early 
perfection  of  the  arts  of  sculpture.  This  very  circumstance  neverthe« 
leM  rendeied  their  obliteration  a  comparatively  easy  tfusk,  and  possibly 
gnggested  it,  and  the  entire  front  of  rock  exhibits  the  marks  of  the 
chisels  a^d  implements  employed  in  the  fatal  labour  of  destruction. 
A«  it  would  appear  that  the  illustrious  group  was  unmutilated  in  the 
age  of  Isidorus,  it  is  after  that  period  that  the  ruthless  mandate  wfui 
issued,  which  has  deprived  posterity  of  the  opportunity  of  admiring  so 
gorgeouB  a  monument  of  the  celebrated  and  warlike  queen,  and  so 
eminent  and  refined  a  trophy  of  ancient  art.  The  faces,  which  happily 
lemain,  might  escape,  as  indeed  they  have  done,  the  attention  of 
obseryers,  but  they  are  readily  as  well  as  most  favourably  seen  by 
looking  obliquely  upon  the  rock,  and  from  the  north,  as  from  that 
point  of  view  they  have  their  profiles  turned  towards  the  spectator. 
It  most  be  understood,  that  they  are  so  evident  and  have  their  out- 
lines  so  distinct,  that  when  once  seen,  surprise  will  be  excited  that  any 
one  had  failed  to  observe  them. 

Of  equal  value  with  these  facial  reliques  are  the  traces  of  the 
Syriac  inscription — to  some  they  may  be  considered  of  more  value. 
Like  the  former,  they  are  of  extraordinary  proportions,  and  the  few  of 
tiiem  preserved  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  forms  of  squares  and  circles, 
ao  that  when  I  discovered  them^  I  judged  that  they  were  symbols 
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rather  than  characters  of  any  alphabet;  bnt  now  aware  of  what  we 
might  expect  to  meet  with,  I  can  but  incline  to  consider  them  in  the 
latter  light.  If  so,  the  Sjriac,  or  reputed  Syriac,  inscription  of  Semi- 
ramis  was  not  recorded  in  cuneiform  characters,  as  from  a  posthumooB 
memoir  of  the  learned  E.  Jacquet,  was  the  hypothesis  of  that  eminent 
scholar,  and  may  bo  of  others.  The  very  high  interest  which  attends 
the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  of  this  venerable  inscription  has  ever 
made  me  regret  that  I  did  not  copy  the  few  charaoters  visible^  as  they 
might  have  sufficed  to  attest  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  have 
proved  a  palseographical  acquisition  of  no  mean  utility.  I  may  con* 
fess  that  I  was  not,  when  I  beheld  them,  quite  alive  to  their  yaluei 
even  had  I  enjoyed  a  greater  command  over  time  and  opportunity 
than  I  then  possessed. 

I  esteem  it  fortunate,  while  illustrating  the  Itinerary  of  Isidoms, 
to  have  occasion  to  offer  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Diodoms,  and  to 
acquit  him  of  the  charge  of  fiction  as  respects  the  Semiramidan  sculp- 
tures; the  only  feature  of  exaggeration  in  his  statement  appears  to 
relate  to  the  height  of  the  mountain,  which  is  certainly  less  than 
seventeen  stadia. 

It  need  not  be  remarked  how  worthy  this  locality  is  of  the  most 
severe  and  minute  investigation,  for  it  is  very  possible  that  many 
additional  discoveries  might  recompense  research.  Not  only  should 
the  scarped  rock  and  its  neighbourhood  be  curiously  searched,  bnt 
pains  should  not  bo  spared  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain^  to 
which  it  will  be  remembered,  if  there  is  truth  in  the  recorded  purport 
of  the  inscription,  Semiramis  ascended,  and  where,  if  she  consecrated 
the  mountain  to  Jupiter,  it  is  just  probable  that  some  architeotnral 
vestiges  may  exist  as  tokens  of  that  event. 

The  appellation  BisitCin,  popularly  applied  to  the  scarped  mass  of 
mountain,  proves  to  bo  very  nearly  the  same  which  distinguished  the 
locality  in  the  ago  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  as  we  find  in  the  notice  of 
Major  Rawliuson*s  interpretation  of  a  cuneiform  inscription  in  the  im- 
mediate  vicinity,  in  which  it  is  called  Behistuu.  This  may  be  the 
original  of  Bagistanon,  but  I  cannot  hesitate  to  recognize  in  the  term 
Bohistun  that  of  Behisht  tau,  or  the  Place  of  Paradise  or  Delight;  nor 
can  I  fail  to  consider  its  currency  in  the  remote  age  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes, but  as  strong  evidence  that  it  was  the  very  name  conferred  upon 
the  spot  by  the  Assyrian  queen. 

The  adjacent  rocks  present  antiquarian  evidences  of  two  distinct 
periods,  subsequent  to  the  era  of  the  Assyrian  queen.  The  more 
ancient  of  those  are  found  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Bagistanon  in 
a  nook  or  retiring  angle  of  the  hill.    They  are  placed  high  up  on  the 
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Tock^  and  it  is  sonfewhat  hazardous  to  climb  up  to  them;  yet  they  are 
not  inaccessible,  as  some  travellers  pretend,  without  ropes  or  scaffold- 
ing, for,  in  company  with  the  guardian  of  the  contiguous  karavanserai, 
I  contriyed  to  reach  them,  and  found  the  rock  cut  away  horizontally, 
so  as  to  afford  a  space  to  stand  upon.  On  a  smoothed  perpendicular 
tablet  is  a  group  of  thirteen  figures,  one  of  which  to  the  extreme  left 
oonspienonsly  represents  the  king.  Above  it  are  a  number  of  com- 
partments containing  inscriptions  in  cuneiform  characters,  apparently 
most  distinctly  preserved.  The  sculptures,  like  those  of  Semiramis, 
are  in  basso-relievo,  and  precisely  in  the  same  proportions  and  Egyptico- 
Persic  style  which  characterize  the  monuments  of  the  Achsemenidian 
era,  to  which  of  course  they  also  belong.  They  bad  been  assumed 
particularly  to  refer  to  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  have  been  proved  to  be 
so  by  Major  Rawlinson. 

Beyond  them,  again  to  the  north,  and  at  the  point  where  tbe  hill 
projects  upon  the  high  road,  is  a  group  of  figures,  tbat  mentioned  by 
Sir  John  Macdonaid,  also  fashioned  in  the  rock,  but  altogether  of  a 
different  style,  being  formed  in  very  bold  relief,  which  may  have 
favoured  their  escape  from  entire  destruction,  yet  they  have  been 
sadly  mutilated.  Suflicient,  however,  remains  to  show  that  amongst 
the  figures  of  the  group,  which  may  have  comprised  five  or  six,  is  one 
to  whom  a  winged  Victory  presents  a  wreath,  while  the  person  so 
particularized  is  represented  as  trampling  upon  a  fallen  and  prostrate 
figure,  to  be  presnmed  a  vanquished  enemy.  The  objects  of  this  group 
are  barely  of  colossal  proportions,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
monument  is  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  and  in  confirmation  of  tbe 
inference  drawn  from  style,  we  find  over  it  a  Greek  inscription,  which 
however  de£Ebced,  reveals  very  distinctly  the  name  of  Gotarzes,  one 
celebrated  in  Parthian  history.  This  yields  a  clue  to  the  character 
and  meaning  of  the  statuary  group,  and  to  the  events  which  it  was 
designed  to  commemorate.  Gotarzes,  by  the  murder  of  his  king  and 
brother  Bardanes,  had  seated  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Parthia. 
While  a  bold  man,  the  usurper  was  a  violent  one,  and  some  of  the 
nobles,  disgusted  by  his  acts  of  tyranny,  applied  to  Rome  for  a  king, 
and  besought  Claudius,  then  emperor,  to  dismiss  Mebcrdates,  a  son  of 
Vonones,  and  resident  at  the  imperial  city.  The  emperor  was  pleased 
to  approve  the  request,  and  commissioned  Caius  Cassius,  governor  of 
Syria,  to  conduct  his  nominee  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Cassius 
accomplished  so  much,  and  retired,  leaving  Meherdatcs  with  his  Par- 
thian friends  and  allies.  A  variety  of  ill-concerted  measures  followed, 
and  eventually  the  nominee  of  Claudius,  misled  by  incapable  and 
treacherous  advisers,  passed  the  river,  and  marched  to  expel  Gotarzes. 
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AocordiDg  to  Tacitas,  he  marched  towards  -Armenia^  while  Ootaxf  es 
took  up-  a  position  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Samhalos.  There  is 
every  reason  to  helieye  that  the  Mount  Samhalos  of  Taeiioa  is  die 
range  of  hill  in  which  we  find  the  Bagistanon  of  Diodorus^  hj  whidJL 
I  do  not  intend  it  should  he  inferred  that  Gotarzes  took  up  his  positioa 
at  BisitJiU;  although^  from  certain  adrantages  it  possesses  as  a  de- 
fensive point;  it  was  the  very  one  selected  hy  Nadir,  in  after  ages,  to 
secure  the  remnants  oi  his  host  after  a  defeat  from  the  Ottomans,  and 
to  preserve  the  Persian  provinces  from  heing  overrun  hy  them.  It 
will  suffice  for  our  purpose,  that  the  position  of  Qotarzes  was  at  Bi- 
sitiinj  or  immediately  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  fact  the  sculptures  and 
inscription  seem  to  testify,  and  as  it  is  farther  noticed  that  the  Par- 
thian king's  position  was  covered  hy  the  river  Corma,  this  stream  will 
have  been  either  the  rivulet  of  Bisittin,  or  the  larger  river  of  Kef- 
manshdh,  called  now  the  Karasii.  In  course  of  time  a  battle  took 
place,  aud  victory  favoured  the  bold  Gotarzes.  The  vanquished  Me- 
herdates,  trusting  to  the  advice  of  one  of  his  father's  freedmen,  wae 
betrayed,  and  delivered  in  bonds  to  the  conqueror.  Gotarzes^  M 
Tacitus  writes,  "behaved  with  the  pride  and  insolence  of  victory.  He 
reviled  his  captive  as  a  stranger  to  the  blood  of  the  Arsaoides,  a  man 
of  foreign  extraction,  and  a  slave  to  Rome.  He  ordered  his  ears  to  be 
cut  oJQT,  and  left  him  in  that  condition,  a  wretched  proof  of  Parthian 
clemency,  and  a  living  disgrace  to  the  Romans."  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  monument  at  Bisitiin,  that  he  was  farther  desirous  to  perpetuate- 
the  glory  of  his  triumph,  and  esteemed  it  worthy  of  the  knowledge  and 
applause  of  posterity. 

From  the  name  of  the  province  as  known  to  Isidoms,  viz.,  Cam* 
badeno,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Samhalos  was  tbe  general  name  of  the 
mountain  range  which  extends  south  from  Bisit(in  to  Kermanshihi 
and  to  the  north  is  connected  with  the  loftier  range,  which,  preserving 
the  same  direction,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Ardelan,  while 
Bagistanon  was  a  term  applicable  only  to  that  particular  part  of  it 
made  memorable  by  the  Semiramidan  and  Achaemcnidian  sculptaree. 
This  notion  is  confirmed  by  the  signification  of  Baghistan,  or  rather 
Bchistan,  an  appellation  probably  due  to  the  traditions  relative  to  the 
Assyrian  queen's  labours.  Tacitus  states  that  Mount  Samhalos  waa 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  a  misnomer  perhaps  for  Jupiter,  as  may  be  sor* 
mised  from  the  more  accurate  testimony  of  Diodorus,  a  Median  or 
Parthian  Hercules,  I  conceive,  being  inadmissible.  It  is  remarked  In 
a  note  by  the  English  translator  of  Tacitus,  that  Mount  Samhalos  Is 
nowhere  else  mentioned;  it  did  not  therefore  occur  to  bim  that  it  wae 
the  Mens  Cambalidus  of  Pliny,  "super  Chosicos  ad  septentrionem  Me- 
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sobitteti6  flttb  monto  Cambalido/*  lib.  6,  cap.  37,-^  iiot!c6  which  MMn 
to  jtfore  that  the  prorinee  was  also  called  Mefiobatene,  in  which  name^ 
moreorer^  we  detect  that  of  the  Baptana  or  Batana  of  Isidorus.  Dlo-* 
dofos,  moreover,  in  describing  the  inarch  of  Alexander  from  Sasa  to 
Ecbatanay  notices  that  firom  CelonsB,  he  moved  into  Sambea,  a  region 
abonndlng  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the 
region  of  Mens  Cambalidns,  or  the  province  Cambadene  of  Isidoros 
(that  of  Kermanshih). 

At  Bisitiin  we  have  consequently  the  gratification  to  behold  the 
monnmental  evidences  of  three  distinct  periods  of  antiquity.  The 
e^cample  of  the  Assyrian  que^n  was  imitated  by  the  Persian,  and  after 
him  by  the  Parthian.  In  interest  to  ns  the  Persic  tablets,  being  capable 
of  interpretation,  may  be  considered  to  exceed  the  other  remains;  but  if 
sufficient  traces  have  been  spared  of  the  Syriac  inscription  of  Semiramis 
to  enable  the  Identification  of  its  alphabet,  not  to  speak  of  its  language, 
it  Would  be  questionable  whether  it  may  not  surpass  in  value  the 
monuments  around  it,  as  much  as  it  excels  them  in  venerable  age. 

The  Arabic  Inscription  before  mentioned,  merely  records  a  grant 
of  land  in  endowment  of  the  adjacent  karavanserai,  which  at  present 
stands  the  only  inhabited  structure  in  a  spot  heretofore  so  much 
favoured  by  sovereigns,  and  consecrated  by  so  many  and  surprising 
memorials  of  their  grandeur,  magnificence,  and  renown. 

We  may  regret  that  Isidorus  has  given  no  indication  by  which  the 
site  of  BaptaUa  might  be  determined,  for  I  judge  it  dubious  whether  it 
Was  precisely  that  of  Bisit(in,  although  mentioned  conjointly  with  the 
statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis.  In  the  distance  between  it  and  Ker- 
manshdh,  are  numerous  tokens  of  former  population,  and  at  one  spot 
the  plain  contiguous  to  the  high  road  is  strewed  over  with  fallen  pil- 
lars and  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  sanctioning  the  probability  of  the  notion 
that  a  considerable  structure,  or  structures,  once  stood  upon  the  site. 
The  actual  city  of  Kermanshdh  has  pretensions  to  some  antiquity,  not 
so  much  from  any  evidences  aflTorded  by  itself,  as  from  the  numerous 
and  interesting  monuments  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  to  which, 
as  before  noted.  Mount  Bagistanon  or  Sambalos  extended.  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  range  opposite  to  Kermanshdh  is  in  the  same  manner 
distinguished  by  sculptural  monuments,  although  in  all  instances 
which  came  under  my  observation,  of  more  recent  date  than  Bisit(in, 
and  subsequent  also  to  the  epoch  of  Isidorus.  The  site  of  Kerman- 
shdh is  very  eligible,  and  it  has  the  benefit  of  a  fine  stream,  the  Karas6, 
flowing  through  the  plain  between  it  and  the  mountain. 

At  a  part  of  the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  Tak-i-Bostan,  or 
the  Arch  of  the  Flower  Garden,  are  some  elaborate  and  rematkabld 
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sculptures.  I  think  it  likely  that  the  name  is  not  so  friyolons  as  has 
heen  imagined,  and  that  it  may  correctly  designate  the  embellishments 
of  a  royal  garden  once  existing.  The  first  of  these,  commencing  with 
that  OB  the  left,  is  a  magnificent  and  highly-ornamented  tdk,  or  arcb^ 
very  deeply  fashioned  in  the  rock,  and  containing  various,  sculptures 
in  alto  and  basso  relievo.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  recess  ia  a 
colossal  group  of  three  figures,  one  female  and  two  males,  with  their 
hands  united,  the  female  being  to  the  right.  This  group  is  evidently 
in  a  style  of  sculpture  comparatively  modem.  The  figures  are  popn« 
larly  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Khosru  Parviz,  and  are  therefore  thought 
to  represent  that  prince  and  his  consort  Shirin  with  her  Indian  ad- 
mirer, a  notion  which  need  not  be  entertained,  although  the  inferior 
style  of  the  sculptures  places  them  undoubtedly  at  a  low  period  of  the 
Sassanian  sway.  Below  this  group  is  a  colossal  representation  of  a 
warrior  king  or  hero  on  horseback.  His  right  hand  poises  a  ponder- 
ous lance,  to  which  a  standard  is  attached,  and  his  left  supports  an 
oval  shield.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  casque,  or  helmet,  which 
again  is  surmounted  with  an  orb,  so  common  a  symbol  on  the  coins  of 
the  Sassanian  princes.  Both  the  horse  and  rider  have  trappings  of 
leopard-skin.  This  mounted  figure  is  supposed  to  represent  Rustun^ 
the  Persian  hero  of  romance;  but  it  may  reasonably,  I  think^  be 
doubted  that  the  warlike  leader  of  Segestan,  conceding  his  reality,  had 
ever  claim  to  be  sculptured  on  the  rocks  of  Media  or  of  Iran.  But 
for  the  superior  skill  manifested  in  this  sculpture,  as  contrasted  with 
the  upper  group,  I  should  have  suggested  that  the  human  figure  was 
that  of  the  principal  king  therein  shown,  displaying  him  as  armed  and 
equipped  for  the  field,  in  contradistinction  to  the  peaceful  attitnde  in 
which  he  there  appears,  and  I  should  have  adduced  the  orb,  a  royal 
badge,  in  corroboration  of  the  hypothesis.  StiU  the  difierence  in  style 
and  execution  is  too  great  not  to  give  rise  to  a  conjecture  that  they 
are  works  of  various  epochs,  and  I  cannot  forbear  the  surmise  that  the 
mounted  king  was  the  original  sculpture  here,  and  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  arch,  its  ornamental  borderings  and  appendages,  with  the 
upper  group,  are  due  to  a  prince  of  a  much  later  epoch.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  inscriptions  within  this  arch  to  enable  the  attribution  of 
the  monuments.  On  either  side  of  the  arch,  in  the  interior,  are  repre- 
sentations of  hunting  scenes,  one  exhibiting  a  prince  and  his  party  aa 
hog-hunters,  the  other  showing  them  engaged  in  the  chase  of  stags. 
These  sculptures,  in  basso  relievo,  were  purely  ornamental,  and  are 
executed  in  a  very  sorry  style,  and  not  dissimilar  in  design  to  the 
rude  Hindu  paintings  often  seen  on  the  walls  of  temples  and  tanks  in 
India.   It  may  be  questioned  whether  they  are  so  ancient  aa  the  npper 
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group,  and  to  class  tlieni  with  the  lower  one  would  he  ubf-urd^  in  my 
estimation. 

The  next  sculptured  monument  occurs  in  an  archod  rece^^,  cut 
only  so  deep  as  to  protect  the  group  within  it,  and  repre.-^nt?  two 
erect  male  figures  £Eu;ing  to  the  front,  with  their  hand.-*  rcr^tin^^  on  their 
swords.  Their  casques  or  helmets  are  surmounted  with  orbs.  On  the 
side  of  each  figure  is  an  inscription  in  Pehlevi.  TIie.se  valuable  re- 
cords were  translated  by  the  late  Baron  de  Sacy,  and,  according  to 
him,  the  figures  are  those  of  Sapor  II.  and  his  aon  Bahrurn;  but  from 
more  correct  copies  of  the  inscriptions  tlian  thonc  upon  which  the 
learned  Frenchman  exercised  his  skill  and  ingenuity,  I  have  di*;co- 
Tered  that  the  one  referred  to  Bahrani  is  in  trutli  due  to  Sapor  III., 
like  the  former  a  son  of  Sapor  II.,  and  it  may  be  presumed  the  elder 
one.  The  Baron  de  Sacy's  error  of  attribution  aro.se  tolely  from  the 
defective  state  of  his  copy,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  hi«  memoir. 
In  the  third  line  of  the  B  inscription  of  Kennun.Thah  he  has  only  one 
word,  ^)Slr2Z9  which  he  rendern  Vaharan,  wljerea.'?  the  inrcription,  in 
fact,  has  two  words,  ^'U12C^. Jl,2  2  Ai)  J122,  or,  a?-;! think  Shukhia 
Shakhapukhri.  The  Baron  de  Sacy  makes  the  firat  word,  wliich  al^o 
occurs  in  his  inscription  A  of  Sapor  the  father,  '^  Vohia."  I  read  it 
Shakhia,  because  1  find  in  numerous  instunce^f,  I  may  kny  con^itantly 
in  other  places,  that  22  is  used  to  denote  Sh;  and  if  I  am  eorreet,  I 
consider  Shakhia  quasi  Sakhi,  to  mean  the  magnificent  or  lilniral.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  learned  inve.>jtig:itor  did  not  obHerve 
that  the  word  he  rendered  Vohia  in  the  one  in^:cription,  was  the  same 
which  he  construed  into  Vaharan  in  the  other,  and  that  he  had  not 
therefore  suspected  a  deficiency. 

The  third  sculptural  monunient  at  this  interesting  locality  consists 
of  a  group  of  four  figures,  three  of  which  are  erect,  the  fourth  being 
prostrate.  To  the  right  hand,  or  plaoo  of  honour,  stands  a  perjjonago 
holding  a  sword,  while  his  head  is  surrounded  with  rays,  as  of  the  sun. 
The  two  figures  in  line  with  him  are  clad  in  regal  garb  and  habili- 
ments, and  grasp  with  their  right  hands  the  same  circular  ring  or 
wreath,  implying,  I  presume,  their  relation  or  afiinity.  They  stand 
npcm  the  fourth  or  prostrate  figure,  which  may  reasonably  be  concluded 
that  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  The  general  purport  of  this  sculpture  is 
therefore  solf-explaincd,  so  far  that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate 
a  triumph  over  some  adversary  by  the  two  royal  persons  (most  pro- 
bably father  and  son)  in  question;  and  the  figure  with  rayed  head  is 
obviously  a  rcproscntation  of  ^lithra  or  Ormuzd,  under  whose  favour 
the  triumph  was  achieved.  To  the  left  of  the  middle  figure,  mani- 
festly that  of  the  king-father,  is  an  inscription,  which  unhappily,  from 
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being  somewhat  imperfect,  or  so  considered  to  be,  has  never  been 
copied,  an  omission  which  it  may  be  hoped  some  future  traveller  will 
supply,  for  one  word  luckily  preserved  would  possibly  enable  us  to 
appropriate  the  group,  to  which  1  shall  proceed  to  show  that  import- 
ance attaches,  at  least  to  those  who  make  the  middle  ages  of  Persia  and 
the  topics  connected  with  them  their  study.  I  allude  particularly  to 
the  appearance  of  Mithra  or  Ormuzd  in  sculpture,  for  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  figure  is  found  in  any  other  sculptural  group  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  neither  that  it  ever  occurs  on  any  monument  of  the  dynas- 
ties preceding  it,  where  indeed  I  think  that  we  have  no  reason  to 
expect  it.  It  occasions  no  surprise  to  iind  it  on  a  monument  of  the 
Sassanian  era,  yet  the  fact  is  material,  as  bearing  upon  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  religion  said  to  have  been  revived  under  Artaxerxes, 
which,  it  may  be  submitted,  must  have  been  very  different  to  that 
dominant  in  Persia  under  the  Achsemenides,  and  to  this  assertion  the 
sculpture  at  Kermansh^h  bears  evidence,  and  will  do  so  until  a  figure 
of  the  same  sacred  personage  shall  be  discovered  among  the  Achaeme- 
nidian  memorials  at  Perscpolis  or  elsewhere. 

There  are  yet  other  sculptures  at  some  distance  from  Tak-i-Bostan^ 
which  I  have  now  to  regret,  however  vainly,  that  I  did  not  visit, 
neither  do  I  remember  that  they  have  been  described.  They  are  wor« 
thy  of  attention,  as  is  every  record  of  the  Sassanian  rule  in  Persia, 
particularly  if  accompanied  by  inscriptions,  which  it  seems  were  usually 
attached  to  monuments,  explanatory  of  their  objects,  and  which  in 
our  days  are  facile  of  interpretation.  It  is  even  possible  that  Persia 
may  contain  monuments  of  all  her  Sassanian  princes,  to  collect  which 
would  be  no  unworthy  labour.  Wc  have  seen  that  the  mountain  range 
extending  from  Kermanshdh  to  Bisitun,  and  thence  northward,  has 
been  selected  in  all  ages  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  day,  to  become  the 
depository  of  their  glory  and  prowess,  and  so  contagious  has  been  the 
example  first  sot  by  the  Assyrian  queen,  that,  undiminished  by  the 
current  of  time,  it  induced  the  late  Prince  Viceroy  of  Kermanshih, 
Mahomed  Ali  Mirza,  in  emulation  of  the  illustrious  dead,  to  cause  hia 
own  figure  to  be  sculptured  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch  at  Tak-i-Boa- 
tan.  The  style  of  the  viceroy's  group  is  at  least  so  natural  as  to 
excite  wonder  that  it  was  so  well  done,  although  the  effect  is  ludicrous 
from  the  contrast  which  it  challenges.  Besides  tho  difference  in  eoe- 
tume  and  position,  wo  are  presented  with  the  Kalian  or  pipe,  in  place 
of  the  manly  weapons  of  more  ancient  heroes,  and  caro  has  been  taken 
with  gaudy  colouring  to  improve  tho  sombre  and  native  hue  of  the 
rock.  The  prince  is  moreover  represented  as  sitting  on  his  carpet,  as 
to  stand  like  tho  Sapors  of  old  would  have  been  held  indecorous,  and  be 
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ifl  attended  by  his  minLBter  and  a  favoarite  serrant,  who  are  of  coarse 
standing  in  all  Lumilitj  in  the  august  presence. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  city  of 
Kermanshah  is  ascribed  by  Oriental  writers  to  Bahram^  the  son  of 
Sapor  II.  of  the  deciphered  inscriptions^  and  that  its  name  was  con- 
ferred in  consequence  of  a  victory  gained  by  that  prince  in  Carmania. 
The  inscriptions  and  sculptures  do  not  entirely  confirm  this  ascription^ 
as  they  go  far  to  establish  that  the  site  was  one  particularly  favoured 
by  Bahram's  father^  yet  they  do  not  militate  against  the  supposition 
that  Bahram  may  have  selected  it  as  his  chief  residence^  and  therefore 
have  greatly  embellished  it,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of  the 
nnascribed  scnlptnres  may  refer  to  him.  And  here  I  may  point  out 
how  usefully  the  Sassanian  sculptures  may  be  applied  to  verify  the 
favourite  residences  and  capitals  of  the  kings.  At  Naksh-i  Rustam 
and  Persepolis,  we  discover  the  memorials  of  the  first  monarch  Arta- 
xerxes^  and  of  his  son  Sapor  I.;  at  Shahpiir,  near  Kazertin,  are  alike 
monuments  of  the  latter  prince;  and  here  at  Kermanshdh  are  those  of 
Sapor  II.  and  Sapor  III.,  and  probably  of  Bahram  IV.,  and  of  Khosru 
Parviz,  embracing  a  period  of  above  four  centuries,  and,  as  before  ob- 
served, it  may  be  hoped  that  in  these  and  other  localities  monuments 
of  the  whole  series  of  the  Sassanian  princes  exist,  and  that  they  may 
eventually  be  brought  to  light.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  in  consider- 
ing the  origin  of  Kermanshdh,  that  there  is  ample  proof  that  in  remote 
antiquity  there  was  a  large  city  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  the 
present  city,  whether  owing  its  name  to  Bahram  or  otherwise,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  natural  successor  to  a  more  ancient  one  of 
equal  provincial  dignity.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the  name 
Kermanshdh  signifies  the  king's  granary,  Kerman  having  the  import 
of  granary  or  store  of  grain,  as  it  was  customary  to  bestow  similar 
appellations  upon  towns  and  provinces,  and  I  should  be  much  inclined 
to  accept  this  explanation  of  the  name,  if  the  a  in  Kerman  be  short 
and  inherent,  which  it  is,  at  least,  in  ordinary  pronunciation;  neither 
would  it  be  contrary  to  the  character  of  the  province  for  fertility  and 
consequent  abundance  of  produce. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  antiquities  of  Bisitun  and  of  Kerman- 
shah, we  shall  follow  Isidorus  in  his  route  to  Apobatana,  adding  that 
Bagistanon  occurs  as  a  point  in  the  marches  of  Alexander,  and  if 
credit  may  be  given  to  the  speeches  ascribed  to  that  conqueror  by  his 
historians,  he  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  achievements  of  Semi- 
ramis,  and  it  may  be  inferred,  of  her  sculj)tural  evidences  at  Behistun. 
Moreover,  like  the  Assyrian  queen,  he  was  delighted  with  the  position 
and  fertility  of  the  region  around  it,  and  tarried,  as  she  did,  in  its 
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cultivated  and  Inxuriant  plains^  to  refresh  his  army  in  his  progress  to 
Echatana. 

Upper  Media. 

*£vrf  Odcv  17  Mrjbia  ff  avta  axoivoi  \tj,  koi  apxtrai  tv6vs  n6kig  KoyKOpap* 
"EvOa  'AfiTifii^s  Upov,  axoivoi  y.  Eira  Ma^ii/tafxav',  o  cVi  tcXwi^iof,  axoimi  y* 
"^ra  €ts  *Abpayidvavra^  /SacrtXcui  rav  h  Baravocr,  A  Ttypowyr*  h  ^Ap/iMpiot 
KaSeXKc,  axpivot,  d'.  Ecra  * Kirofiaravay  firjTponoKis  Mrj^ias,  Koi  Briatwpoff^tka* 
KLovy  Kcii  Upov  oTTfp  ^AvaiTi^os  d(l  $vov(riv,  axoivoi  iff,  Elra  i^rjs  Tp€i9  tc&ftaif 
iv  als  ara$fi6s. 

"  Thence  Upper  Media,  38  sohoeni.  Three  schoBni  from  its  com- 
mencement is  the  city  of  Concohar,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Ar- 
temis. Three  schoeni  farther  on,  Maziniaman,  a  custom-honse,  and  fonr 
schoeni  from  it,  Adragiananta,  a  palace  of  those  at  Batana  (or  among 
the  Batani),  destroyed  by  Tigranes,  the  Armenian.  Twelve  schoeni 
fiEU*ther,  Apobatana,  the  metropolis  of  Media,  the  treasury,  and  the 
temple,  where  they  perpetually  sacritice  to  Anaitis.  Further  on  still 
there  are  three  villages  furnished  with  stations.** 

At  the  distance  of  three  schoeni  from  the  commencement  of  Upper 
Media,  we  are  told  by  Isidorus  that  the  city  of  Concobar  was  situated. 
By  this  intimation  we  are  enabled  accurately  to  fix  the  boundary  of 
this  province  as  well  as  of  its  predecessor.  By  reference  to  the  modem 
route  it  will  be  found  that  from  Bisitun  to  Kangavdr  is  a  distance  of 
thirty-two  miles.  It  will  not  be  questioned,  I  presume,  that  the 
latter  town,  retaining  at  this  day  the  very  name  of  the  ancient  city,  is 
its  genuine  representative,  and  the  commencement  of  Upper  Media 
was  therefore  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  it,  or  at  some  spot  between 
it  and  Sanah,  a  village  intermediate  between  it  and  Bisitiin.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  boundary  of  antiquity  is  the  same  as  that 
of  modern  times,  and  at  a  particular  locality  between  Sanah  and 
Kangavdr  is  the  line  where  the  jurisdictions  of  Kermanshdh  and 
Hamadan  respectively  meet,  which  on  that  account  is  the  favonrite 
rendezvous  of  the  freebooters  of  Kangavar  and  the  surrounding  country, 
and  so  daring  arc  they  that  no  karavan  ever  passes  it  without  appre- 
hension. It  may  hero  be  noticed  that  the  sum  of  the  distance  between 
Selcucia  and  Kangavdr,  according  to  Isidorus,  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  schooni  or  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles;  by  Mr.  Webb's 
route  the  distance  between  Baghdad  and  Kangavdr  is  stated  to  be  two 
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hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles  and  a  half.  We  have  noted  that 
there  necessarily  existed  a  trifling  difference  in  the  very  commence- 
ment  of  the  two  routes,  owing  to  the  starting  points  being  distinct, 
Btill  that  the  same  distance  on  both  brought  us  to  Chala ;  assuming 
Khasr-i-Shirin  to  be  the  site  of  that  ancient  city,  it  may  therefore  in 
like  manner  be  pointed  out,  that  from  Chala  to  Kangavar  by  the  old 
itinerary,  is  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  miles,  and  by  the 
modem  one,  one  hundred  and  fifty  eight  miles  and  a  half.  The  dis- 
crepancy of  throe  miles  and  a  half  is  too  slight  to  be  regarded  with 
any  feelings  but  those  of  gratulation,  and  while  the  general  coinci- 
dence of  the  itineraries  is  favourable  to  the  accuracy  of  either  of  them, 
we  feel  the  assurance  that  the  several  positions  of  interest  on  the  high 
Median  road  have  been  accurately  determined,  and  that  the  measure 
assigned  to  the  schoenus  of  Isidorus  is  the  correct  one.  The  impor- 
tance of  demonstrating  that  there  is  not  the  possibility  of  mistake  in 
the  recognition  of  Concobar,  a  capital  point  of  the  Itinerary,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  with  pleasure  we  can  direct  attention  to  the  undeniable 
evidence  offered  by  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Artemis.  These 
imposing  ruins  still  soar  above  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  modem 
town,  testimonies  to  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  sacred  locality  and  to 
the  fidelity  of  Isidorus. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  submit  a  sketch  of  these  venerable  ves- 
tiges, taken  at  some  little  peril,  owing  to  the  suspicious  nature  and 
inhospitable  manners  of  the  people,  who  collected  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds  and  with  no  friendly  intent,  yet  I  contrived  to  effect 
what  I  desired  before  their  ill  will  had  exceeded  the  limits  of  angry 
expressions. 

It  would  be  remarkable  that  Concobar,  which,  from  its  present 
indications,  must  have  occupied  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  tho 
cities  of  Media,  should  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  classical 
geographers,  and  mentioned  only  in  this  fragment  of  Isidorus ; — yet  I 
believe  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  under  what  appellation 
it  has  been  noticed  by  them,  if  noticed  at  all.  Diodorus  informs  us 
that  Semiramis  proceeded  from  Bagistanon  to  Chaone,  which  he  de- 
signates as  a  city  of  Media,  where  she  built  a  stately  pleasure-house 
upon  the  summit  of  a  high  rock,  which  attracted  her  notice  from  tho 
rising  ground  on  which  she  had  encamped.  If  it  might  be  argued  that 
Chaone  was  a  locality  on  the  direct  route  from  Bagistanon  to  Ecbatana, 
I  shonld  not  have  hesitated  in  ascribing  it  either  to  Sanah  or  to  Kan- 
gavdr,  and  to  have  suggested  that  any  future  traveller  might  have 
Terified  which  of  tho  two  places  had  the  better  claim,  for  although  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  expect  to  discover  any  traces  of  the  pleasure* 
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liouse  of  Semiramis^  local  aud  physical  circumstances  might  concur  in 
pointing  out  its  site,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  wrecks  of  buildings 
might  be  found  upon  a  spot^  which,  in  all  likelihood,  was  for  a  long 
space  of  time  a  remarkable  and  distinguished  one.     The  learned 
Jacquet,  however,  thought  very  diflferently  upon  this  point,  and  in  a 
valuable  note  appended  to  his  unfortunately  unfinished  Examon  Cri- 
tique of  Professor  Lassen's  Work  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Persepolis, 
&o.,  offers  his  reasons  for  the  belief  that  Chaone  is  the  modem  Van, 
which  according  to  Armenian  writers  was  a  favourite  residence  of 
Semiramis,  and  which,  as  M.  Jacquet  states,  still  bears  the  name  of 
Schamirama-kert,  or  the  city  of  Semiramis.     A  much  greater  extent 
is  thus  attributed  to  the  progress  of  Semiramis,  than  appears  to  me 
sanctioned  by  the  text  of  Diodorus.     It  is  indeed  asserted  that  she 
made  a  very  long  stay  at  Chaone,  and  she  must  have  been  delayed 
some  time  just  before  at  Bagistanon.     This  circumstance  may  favour 
the   notion  that  a  considerable   interval  occurred  between  the  two 
places,  but  does  not  render  it  certain,  especially  when  Diodorus  gives 
the  reasons  of  the  lengthened  stay,  and  those  discreditable  ones.     The 
Armenian  authors  represent  her  as  visiting  Van  immediately  after 
the  conquest  of  Armenia,  whereas  Diodorus  asserts  her  journey  to 
have  commenced  from  Babylon,  so  there  would  appear  to  be  no  evi- 
dence, allowing  Van  to  have  been  occasionally  visited  and  even  em- 
bellished by  Semiramis,  as  the  Armenians  pretend,   that  it  is  the 
Chaone  of  Diodorus.     M.  Jacquet,  it  may  be  observed,  rests  his  hypo- 
thesis upon  the  approximation  in  sound  between  Chaone  and  Van. 
He  nevertheless  fairly  cites  the  authorities  of  Polybins,  Ptolemy,  and 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,   who  have  mentioned  Chaone,   or  the  pro- 
vince in  which  it  was  situated,  and  all  concur  in  assigning  them  to 
Media.     Chaone,  a  city  of  Media,   say  Ptolemy  and  Stephen^  and 
Chauonitis,  says  Polybius,  a  province  of  Media.     It  must  be  sub- 
mitted that  the  Media  of  all  these  and  of  other  classical  writers  was  not 
Media,  a  kingdom,  but  Media,  a  province,  from  whose  oiroumscribed 
limits  Van  may  be  clearly  proved  to  have  been  excluded,  it  having 
been  comprised  within  those  of  Armenia  Major,   or  it  may  be  of 
Atropatene,  although  as  regards  the  latter,  one  lake  only  is  noticed  by 
Strabo  as  belonging  to  it,  viz.,  that  of  Spauta,  which  is  seemingly  the 
lake  of  Urumia.     The  description  of  the  Assyrian  queen's  operations 
at  Van,  as  given  by  the  reputed  Moses  of  Chorene,  so  closely  agrees 
with  that  set  forth  by  Diodorus  of  her  labours  at  Chaone,  as  to  excite 
the  suspicion  that  the  former  may  have  been  derived  from  the  latter,  or 
from  the  original  authority,  Ctesias.     The  Armenian  writer  sajs,  m- 
cording  to  his  English  translator,^-''  His  rebus  felioiter  gestis^  Semi* 
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nmis  in  loca  regionis  montaosa  quns  ad  meridiem  spectant  ascendit, 
(namqae  turn  lestos  erat)  ut  se  in  vallibus  et  campis  floridis  oblcctaret, 
nbi  terrro  amoenitatum  ot  tcnuitatem  ca3li  contemplans,  fontesqiie 
irriguos,  ex  flayiia  jacundo  murmure  labentes,  Uio^  inquit^  urbes  ot 
domicilia  regia  exBtrni  oportet^  ut  quartam  yertentis  anni  partem 
0stiya  tempora,  jncandissime  in  Armenia  traducamus:  et  cum  varia 
loca  peregrassety  ab  orientis  partibus  ad  ripam  lacus  salsi  pervenit, 
nbi  collem  quemdam  oblongum  comperit/'  &c. — Lib.  i.  cap.  15.  The 
lamented  Jacqnet,  moreorer,  recognized  Van  in  the  Chaunitis  of 
Stiabo,  a  district  or  province  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Caspiana 
and  Basoropeda  secured  bj  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great  upon 
his  fall,  and  to  this  opinion  we  may  assent,  so  far  that  its  locality 
presents  no  objection  to  the  surmise. 

Should  the  Chaone  of  Diodorns,  and  of  the  other  classical  autho- 
rities, refer  to  a  site  between  Bisitun  and  Ecbatana,  as  before  said^ 
I  should  ascribe  it  to  Sdnah  or  to  Kangavdr.  At  the  first  place  behind 
the  Tillage  is  a  remarkable  scarped  rock,  a  circumstance  deserving 
notice,  in  which  two  chanibers  at  a  considerable  height  have  been 
excavated.  These  I  should  have  little  doubt  were  sepulchral  reposi- 
tories, yet  the  summit  of  the  rock  and  its  vicinity  have  not  been 
explored. 

The  possibility  that  Kangavdr  was  the  ancient  Chaone,  will,  I 
think,  rest  upon  the  chance  that  the  former  name  is  more  recent  than 
the  latter,  which  again  is  a  Greek  name  or  has  been  borne  by  Greek 
cities  elsewhere,  as  in  the  province  of  Cataonia.  That  the  temple  of 
Artemis  was  a  Greek  temple,  I  presume  to  be  evident  from  its  remains; 
and  I  cannot  refuse  the  impression  that  Kangavdr  was  one  of  the 
Greek  cities  which  the  policy  of  the  ancient  Persian  as  well  as  of  the 
Parthian  kings  had  established  on  the  line  between  Babylon  and 
Ecbatana.  Still  the  point  is  doubtful,  and  will  best  be  settled  by  the 
conscientious  traveller. 

Another  indication  of  the  relative  positions  of  Chaone  and  Ecba- 
tana is  given  by  Diodorus,  who  represents  the  mountain  Zarcheum  as 
intervening  between  them,  and  which,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  being 
many  furlongs  in  extent,  and  full  of  steep,  precipitous,  and  craggy 
rocks,  there  was  no  passing  but  by  long  and  tedious  windings  and 
turnings.  To  leave,  therefore,  behind  her  an  eternal  monument  of 
her  fame,  and  to  make  a  short  cut  for  her  passage,  she  (Semiramis) 
caused  the  rocks  to  be  hewed  down  and  the  valleys  to  be  filled  up  with 
earth,  and  so  in  a  short  time  at  a  vast  expense,  laid  the  way  open  and 
plain,  which  to  this  day  is  called  Semiramia'a  way."  If  either  Sanah 
or  Kangavdr  represent  Chaone,  this  moiinti  should  be 
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either  the  slight  range  occurring  between  Kaugavdr  and  the  plain  of 
Assadabad,  or  more  likely  the  spur  of  Mount  Orontes  crossed  between 
Assadabad  and  Hamadan,  where,  on  the  western  side,  is  a  village  named 
Zagar,  or  Zdhghar.  Still  it  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  locality 
named  Sarcham  near  the  Kafisan  Koh,  and  throughout  that  range 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  road  has  been  artificially  formed, 
and  if  the  theory  of  M.  Jacquet  be  correct,  the  position  is  consistent, 
lying  on  the  route  from  Van  to  Ecbatana. 

If  the  verification  of  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  "the  metropolis  of 
Media,"  had  been  our  aim  in  this  investigation  of  the  Itinerary,  we 
might  have  terminated  it  at  Concobar,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  mea- 
sure of  nineteen  schceui,  or  forty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  remaining, 
according  to  Isidorus,  between  it  and  the  latter  city,  so  incontestably 
identified,  can  only  be  applicable  to  Hamadan  amongst  the  capital 
cities  of  Persia.  Referring  to  Mr.  Webb's  admeasurement,  the  present 
distance  is  forty-five  miles,  the  difference  being  no  more  than  is  recon- 
cileable  with  the  change  in  the  positive  sites  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
cities,  and  the  distinct  points  from  which  the  intervals  were  estimated, 
if  other  causes,  before  alluded  to,  did  not  suffice  to  explain  it.  It 
needs  not  be  remarked  that  both  Tabriz  and  Ispahan  are  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  from  Kangavdr. 

We  shall  however  proceed  in  the  comparative  examination  of  the 
route,  because  in  this  brief  portion  of  it  only  do  names  occur,  to  which 
those  of  present  localities,  so  far  as  known,  offer  no  affinity,  and  we 
have  no  warrant  by  other  means  to  assign  them.  The  number  of 
marches  or  stations  naturally  coincide  in  both  routes,  being  three  in 
either  of  them.  From  Concobar  we  are  conducted  by  Isidorus  to  Ma* 
ziniaman — a  custom-house,  as  he  defines  it  to  be — three  schoeni  dis* 
tant,  that  is  seven  miles  and  a-half.  From  this,  at  four  schoDni  or 
ten  miles,  was  Adragiananta,  where  was  a  palace.  The  united  dis- 
tances, or  seventeen  miles  and  a-half,  would  bring  the  traveller  into 
the  valley  of  Assadabad,  near  the  present  villages  of  Minderabad  and 
Kdrkhdua;  but  I  dare  not  speculate  upon  the  representative  of  Ad* 
ragiananta,  from  having  merely  traversed  the  valley  in  question,  yet 
I  may  suggest  that  the  term  Kdrkhdna  implies  an  establishment  of  some 
kind,  and  is  not  unfrequeutly  used  to  designate  ancient  remains,  whiob 
from  the  labour  evidently  exercised  in  their  construction,  excite  asto* 
nishmcnt,  and  the  exclamation,  *'Chi  Kdrkhdna,"  would  mean  no 
more  than,  "Wliat  labour  has  been  expended  here!"  The  valley 
itself  is  of  considerable  circumference,  and,  as  seen  from  its  approaches, 
whether  on  the  side  of  Hamadan  or  of  Kangavdr,  presents  one  of  those 
conps-d'oeil  which  are  not  easily  efbced  from  memory.    It  is  studdod 
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with  villages  mostly  perched  on  those  extraordinary  because  vast  arti- 
ficial eminences,  numerous,  it  is  true,  in  many  parts  of  Persia  and  in 
other  countries,  but  unusually  so  here,  and  which  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  were  in  his  age  ascribed  to  Semiramis.  As  they  were  then 
objects  of  traditionary  attribution,  their  antiquity  is  very  remote^  and 
although,  from  their  very  number,  they  may  be  erroneously  ascribed 
to  that  celebrated  queen,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  indications  of 
a  primeval  population  and  epoch.  To  the  west,  the  valley  is  overlooked 
by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  interposing  between  it  and  the  plains 
of  Ardelan,  at  the  season  of  the  year  (winter)  in  which  I  saw  them 
topped  with  snow, — while  the  celebrated  Orontes  was  entirely  bare, 
and  the  latter,  it  may  be  observed,  is  rather  a  single  hill  than  a  range 
of  hills.  I  suspect  the  superior  range  west  of  the  valley  was  the  an- 
cient boundary  of  Media,  Ardelan  then,  as  now,  being  held  by  the 
highly  celebrated  race  of  Gordueni,  Karduchi  or  Curds.  While  call^ 
ing  the  valley  Assadabad  from  the  village  at  which  its  chief  resides,  I 
must  point  out  that  it  has  probably  some  special  name  which  I  regret 
I  did  not  learn,  or  that,  having  learned,  I  cease  to  remember. 
Between  it  and  Kangavdr,  however,  is  now  a  rilhddri  station  or  custom* 
house,  therefore  corresponding  in  such  respect  with  the  Maziniaman 
of  Isidorus;  and  this  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  state  of  the  country 
has  undergone  little  change  since  his  time,  when  we  also  observe  that 
the  limit  between  Upper  Media  and  Cambadene  was  the  very  same  as 
that  at  the  present  day  between  Hamadan  and  Kermanshdh.  The  term 
Maziniaman  may  possibly  be  a  compound  one,  and  the  latter  portion, 
aman,  would,  in  the  modem  dialect  of  Persia,  signify  "  secure."  It 
had  in  more  ancient  dialects  perhaps  a  similar  signification.  The 
name  of  the  custom-house  may  therefore  have  been  Mazini,  or  perhaps 
Mesene,  an  appellation  recognized  in  Pliny,  who  has  a  Mesene  and 
Mesobatene  in  this  neighbourhood;  the  latter  has  been  before  noticed 
as  being  dependent  upon  Mons  Cambalidus,  the  range  of  Bisittin. 
The  position  of  Adragiananta  is  of  more  importance,  as  it  could  boast 
of  a  palace,  which  Isidorus  states  was  that  of  those  at  Batana,  or,  as  his 
phrase  is  capable  of  being  rendered,  "  among  the  Batani.**  The  name 
in  this  instance  also  would  seem  compounded  of  Adrak  or  Adraki,  and 
nanta  or  nanda.  The  first  is  an  appellation  still  conferred  upon  towns 
or  localities,  and  the  second  might  mean  "  little,"  and  the  whole  con- 
sequently Little  Adrak  or  Adraki.  However  this  may  be,  its  site 
was  no  doubt  near  the  villages  of  Minderabdd  and  Karkhana. 

The  present  abode  of  the  chief  of  the  valley  is  at  Assadabdd.  He 
is  an  Afishdr  by  tribe,  and  a  brother  of  the  more  rapacious  chief  of 
Kangavdr.    With  reference  to  the  many  agreeable  sites  afforded  bjr 
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the  yalley,  especially  at  the  skirts  of  the  range  separating  it  from 
Ardelan^  it  is  manifest  that  of  Assadabdd  has  been  selected  with  a 
view  to  the  convenience  of  exacting  daes  from  kafilas,  which  are 
authorised  to  be  levied  by  the  chief,  although  with  his  brother  at 
Kangavdr  he  is  held  to  be  dependent  upon  the  Hamadan  government. 
From  Assadabad  to  Hamadan  the  distance  is  twenty-three  miles; — at 
eleven  miles  the  village  of  Zahghar  occurs,  being  the  first,  in  this  direc- 
tion, on  the  plain  of  the  latter  city,  and  the  space  intervening  between 
it  and  Assadabdd  is  occupied  by  a  spur  from  Mount  Elwand,  the 
ancient  Orontes.  The  road  did  not  appear  to  me  difficult,  yet  it  would 
deserve  to  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  reputed  labours  of  Semi- 
ramie,  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  Mount  Zarchenm  of 
Diodorus.  It  might  further  be  advisable  to  ascertain  the  features  of 
the  other  route  from  Kangavdr  to  Hamadan  (for  there  are  two  route8)| 
which  passes  to  the  eastward  of  the  one  I  travelled,  and  which  must 
cross  Mount  Orontes  at  some  other  point. 

Before  reaching  the  present  city  of  Hamadan,  and  near  the  village 
of  Miridm,  numerous  pillars  of  a  very  pure  white  marble  are  observ- 
able as  strewed  upon  the  sur£Eu;e  of  a  pasture  to  the  left  of  the  road. 
The  site  of  course  merits  examination,  for  such  vestiges  can  but  reoall 
to  recollection  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Diana  for  which  Ecbatana  was  so  long  renowned,  and  wheiOy 
as  Isidorus  has  it,  ''they  perpetually  sacrificed  to  Anaitis.'*  Hamadan 
is  indeed  at  present  only  a  provincial  capital,  and  the  glories  of  Ecba- 
tana have  vanished,  yet  Mount  Orontes  still  soars  above  its  site,  and 
the  memory  of  its  pristine  splendour  is  preserved.  Semiramis  is 
asserted  by  Diodorus  to  have  originated  some  extraordinary  labours 
for  the  benefit  of  Ecbatana,  and  among  them  caused  a  stream  of  water 
to  be  conducted  by  a  tunnel  through  Mount  Orontes.  It  may  bo  that 
the  historian  was  guided  by  traditionary  reports,  yet  some  respeot  is 
due  to  them  when  we  know  they  were  reports  so  old  as  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  the  patron  of  Ctcsias.  The  actual  city  is  most 
copiously  supplied  with  water,  which  flows  in  divers  broad  channels 
through  it  and  its  gardens,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  advisable  to 
seek  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived  in  the  a<ijacent  mountain.  It 
would  probably  be  discovered  that  there  are  traces  there  of  vast  labour 
in  time  past,  which  furnished  materials  for  the  tradition  or  fact,  as  it 
may  be.  It  is  known  that  at  a  certain  spot  on  Mount  Orontes,  there 
is  a  cuneiform  inscription,  a  record  of  one  of  the  Acha3mcDidian  kings, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance,  or  five  or  six  miles,  from  tlie  present 
city.  If  the  source  of  the  many  rivulets  of  Hamadan  be  found  near 
this  inscriptioni  I  should  attach  credit  to  the  tradition  respecting  Semi« 
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ramis,  and  could  undorstand  why  the  locality,  being  possibly  a  sacred 
one,  was  chosen  by  a  subsequent  monarch  to  eugrave  his  decrees, 
while  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  why  a  public  document 
should  be  placed  in  a  situation  so  remote  that  few  people  might  be 
supposed  to  see  it,  its  very  object  being  that  it  should  be  known  to  all 
people.  The  skirts  of  the  hill  immediately  behind  Hamadan  are  covered 
with  tumuli  and  the  debris  of  the  burial-places  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Ecbatana,  and  the  irregular  surface  yields  to  the  search  of  the 
carious  and  diligent,  vast  numbers  of  coins  and  other  reliques.  South 
of  the  city  are  also  conspicuous  mounds,  the  principal  of  which,  known 
to  the  inhabitants  as  the  Treasury  of  Darab,  or  Darius,  must  suggest 
to  the  mind  of  the  obserrer  the  desire  to  identify  it  as  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Dejoces,  so  vaunted  by  classical  authors.  A  complete  and 
satisfactory  account  of  Hamadan  is  still  a  desideratum.  Many  travel* 
lers  have  visited  it,  and  by  their  description  of  some  of  its  remains, 
may  claim  our  obligation,  yet  we  feel  that  we  have  more  to  learn 
about  it  and  its  environs.  The  metropolis  of  Media,  historically 
famous,  venerable  from  its  antiquity  and  from  the  association  of  its 
renown  with  so  many  illustrious  names,  cannot  be,  even  in  decay, 
bereft  of  interest,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  an  industrious 
and  iutelligent  scrutiny  of  its  vicinity  would  lead  to  mauy  valuable 
discoveries,  and  elicit  many  important  facts. 

It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  at  Hamadan,  where  reside  many 
Jews,  the  tombs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  are  pointed  out ;  and  it  also 
contains  the  sepulchre  of  the  distiuguished  Arab  physician  Avicenna. 

The  designation  which  Isidorus  applies  to  Ecbatana,  viz.,  that  of 
Apobatana,  signifies  probably  the  parent  city,  and  is  expressive  of  the 
belief  in  its  high  antiquity;  yet  as  the  appellation  was  a  general  one, 
it  was  also  conferred  upon  other  cities,  hence  we  have  more  than  one 
Ecbatana  mentioned  in  classical  history.  Should  Hamadan  have  a 
more  particular  derivation,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Bochart  considers 
Ecbatana  as  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Agbatha,  variously  coloured, 
with  reference  to  the  citadel  of  Dejoces  encircled  with  ramparts  of 
various  colours ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  city  may  have  had  dif«- 
ferent  names,  being  severally  called  Apobataua,  the  chief  or  parent 
city,  and  Agbatliana  (the  Greek  Ecbatana),  the  divers  coloured;  but 
then  the  genuine  Median  name  remains  to  be  learned,  from  which  the 
present  term  Hamadan  has  descended;  and  although  the  Agbatha  of 
Bochart  is  not  a  dissimilar  form,  yet  Agmatha  would  better  suit,  and 
in  cognate  dialects  with  that  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  cur- 
rent in  ancient  Media,  would  mean  the  fire  temple,  or  perhaps  even 
the  great  temple. 
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lu  bringing  this  memoir  to  a  conclusion,  it  will  afford  me  gratifici^ 
tion  if,  in  tracing  the  route  of  Isidorus,  I  have  been  able  to  impart  any 
additional  and  novel  information  respecting  the  important  remains  of 
antiquity  still  extant  on  the  high  road  from  Mesopotamia  into  Media; 
nor  will  that  gratification  be  diminished,  should  the  indications  occa- 
sionally presented  of  various  subjects  of  research  to  which  attention  is 
due,  be  useful  to  future  travellers  in  a  region  distinguished  as  the  seat 
of  the  earliest  civilized  communities  of  mankind,  and  which  is  so  fertile 
in  monuments  and  vestiges  of  its  past  splendour  and  renown.  While 
illustrating  the  trustworthy  accuracy  of  Isidorus,  I  have  had  equal 
satisfaction  in  the  opportunity  of  lauding  the  character  for  fidelity  of 
description,  of  Diodorus,  which,  owing  to  an  apparent  exaggeration  in 
his  narrative,  has  been  sometimes  suspected ;  yet  has  it  been  amply 
vindicated  by  modem  investigation,  and  it  is  to  his  pages  that  we  must 
have  recourse  for  the  most  exact  and  detailed  accounts  of  many  of  the 
vast  monuments  of  the  ancient  world. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  inferred,  from  the  tenor  of  my  observations 
on  the  vestiges  at  Behistun,  that  I  consider  Semiramis  to  have  been  a 
real  personage.  Her  monuments  there  I  esteem  as  proofs  of  that  posi- 
tion, sufficient  to  remove  distrust  upon  the  point,  therefore  are  they 
exceedingly  valuable.  Many  very  eminent  men  have  questioned  the 
fact,  and  the  late  lamented  Jacquet  was  more  than  dubious  upon  it, 
yet  scepticism  must  give  way  before  demonstration.  I  venture  not  to 
speculate  upon  the  age  in  which  the  Assyrian  queen  flourished,  but  I 
do  not  despair  that  some  further  and  happy  discovery  may  enable  us 
eventually  to  determine  it.  At  Van,  which  M.  Jacquet  supposed  to 
be  Choane,  are  numerous  cuneiform  inscriptions  discovered  by  tbe 
unfortunate  Schultz.  The  word  Xerxes  is  read  on  one  of  them, 
which,  without  reference  to  their  matter,  testifies  to  their  age,  and 
to  the  prince  to  whom  sonie  of  them  at  least  are  due.  Of  the 
various  inscriptions  recorded  as  having  been  graven  on  rocks  and 
columns,  in  the  Syriac  character,  by  Semiramis,  some  may  yet  be 
brought  to  light ;  but,  as  intimated  in  the  course  of  this  memoir,  I  do 
not  expect  them  to  be  expressed  in  cuneiform  characters. 
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Art.  IV. — Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Culture  of  the  China  Tea 
Plant  in  the  Himalayas^  from  1835  to  1847.  By  J.  Forbes 
RoYLE,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

[Presented  June  17 ;  Bead  November  18,  1848.] 

Among  the  several  experiments  now  in  progress  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Resources  of  India,  there  is  not  one  which,  in  its  ultimate  effects, 
will  probably  be  of  such  great  importance,  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
genuine  Tea-  plant  of  China  in  the  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains.  Having  some  further  recommendations  to  make,  respect- 
ing a  culture  which  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  recommend  to  the 
Indian  Government  in  the  present  localities,  I  think  it  advisable  to 
give  an  account  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  suggestion,  as  well  aa 
of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1827  that  I  first  mentioned  to 
the  Earl  Amherst,  then  Governor-General  of  India,  the  probability  of 
a  successful  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and 
included  it  specifically  in  a  report  which  was  presented  to  the  Indian 
Government  at  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  stating  that  ^'  It  does  not 
appear  by  any  means  so  delicate,  or  so  limited  in  geographical  distri- 
bution, as  is  generally  supposed,  and  although  it  appears  to  attain  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  mild  climate  about  Nankin,  yet  it  flourishes 
in  the  northern  latitudes  of  Pekin  and  of  Japan.*'  On  Lord  William 
Bentinck  visiting  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden,  in  1831,  I  again 
mentioned  the  subject,  and  included  it  in  the  report  which  was  presented 
to  his  Lordship,  in  which  I  stated  my  wish  '^  to  attempt  the  cultivation 
of  the  tea-plant,  of  which  the  geographical  distribution  is  extended, 
and  the  natural  sites  sufficiently  varied,  to  warrant  its  being  easily 
cultivated."  This  report  was  afterwards  read  before  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Calcutta,  and  printed  in  their  Journal  early  in  1832.  In  the  year 
1833,  in  the  introduction  to  my  '' Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany," 
p.  5,  referring  to  the  slopes  of  these  mountains,  I  stated — "Here 
there  is  considerable  prospect  of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tea- 
plant,  for  the  different  elevations  allow  of  every  variety  of  climate 
being  selected,"  and  the  "geographical  distribution  of  the  plant  is 
extended,  and  the  natural  sites  sufficiently  varied,  to  warrant  its 
being  beneficially  cultivated." 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  I  was  in  the  year  1839 
informed  by  Mr.  Greene,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  many  years  pre- 
viously recommended  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains, and  that  Dr.  Govan  had  also  done  so  at  a  later  period. 
Dr.  Wallich  also,  in  the  year  1832,  presented  a  paper  to  the  Committee 
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of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  recommending  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  ib^ 
districts  of  Kemaon^  Gurhwal,  and  Sirmore. 

Not  having  had  an  opportunity  of  detailing  my  reasons  for  the 
opinions  which  I  had  so  long  entertained,  I  did  so  in  my  ''Illustrations 
of  Himalayan  Botany,"  pp.  107  to  127,  published  in  1834.  These 
reasons  were  given  under  the  heads  of  ^*  the  varieties  or  species  which 
afford  the  different  teas  of  commerce — the  extent  of  their  distributioii 
—the  climate,  soil,  and  culture  which  they  prefer — as  well  as  the 
plants  with  which  they  are  associated,  either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated 
state"  (p.  109).  After  a  detailed  examination,  I  stated  that,  ''It 
cannot  be  a  difficult  task  to  transfer  from  one  country  to  another,  m 
plant  which  grows  naturally  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  one 
which  possesses  so  many  of  the  plants  which  are  common  to  the  two, 
and  not  found  elsewhere ;"  and  as  the  soil  also  seemed  suitable,  I 
hoped  to  see  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  covered,  and  the  edges  of 
their  terraced  flats — for  here  more  completely  than  either  in  Italy  or 
China,  "the  peaks  are  shelved  and  terraced  round," — "surrounded 
with  plantations  of  the  tea  plant"  (p.  124).  I  then  stated  that  there 
could  not  '^  be  a  doubt  of  success  in  introducing  the  cultivation  of  tea, 
with  the  strongest  probability  of  all  its  properties  remaining  un- 
changed, as  every  requisite  is  so  similar  to  what  it  experienoea  in 
its  native  country.  It  is  not  an  unimportant  consideration,  that  the 
cheapness  of  labour  exceeds  even  that  in  China ;"  and,  "  supposing 
that  the  finest  flavoured  teas  could  not  at  first  be  successfully  oulti- 
vated,  an  immense  consumption  would  be  found  among  Asiatic 
nations  for  even  inferior  kinds,  which  would  still  be  superior  to  what 
they  now  use."  For  carrying  out  the  suggestions,  I  concluded  with 
stating  that,  "  with  a  little  scientific  attention  in  the  choice  of  a  suit* 
able  climate  and  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  application 
of  practical  experience,  (that  is,  of  Chinese  who  have  been  acout« 
tomed  to  the  process)  in  the  preparation  of  the  leaf,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  with  respect  to  the  successful  issue  of  an  experiment, 
which  need  not  be  very  expensive,  if  not  commenced  on  too  large  a 
scale." 

At  the  time  that  the  above  paper  was  printing  in  this  country, 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  had 
dctomiincd  upon  attempting  the  cultivation  of  tea  in  India.  A  Tea 
Committco  was  appointed,  who  reported  that,  "  tbe  experiment  may  be 
made  with  great  probability  of  success  in  the  lower  hills  and  vaileyi 
of  the  Himalayan  ningo."  To  this  they  say  they  were  led  by  a  "  very 
able  and  interesting  letter  of  Dr.  Falconer  on  the  subject.'*  Thu 
letter,  or  report,  is  remarkable  for  coincidenoe  in  argument  and  in 
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opmion  with  what  I  was  at  the  same  time  writing  and  printing  in 
Eoglaod ;  and  this  without  any  communication  of  ideas^  for  the  two 
eiiajfl  must  have  crossed  each  other  at  sea. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  queries  circulated  by  the  Tea  Committee 

wia  an  important  communication  from  Major  Jenkins,  in  which  he 

raeommends  the  district  of  Assam,  with  its  valleys  and  mountains,-— 

u  camellias  are  found  there,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  tea  "  undoubtedly  is 

i&digenons.*'     Of  this,  some  specimens  had,  it  was  found,  been  sent  by 

Ueat  Charlton,  three  years  previously  to  Calcutta;  but  leaves  and 

weds  had  also  been  sent  as  early  as  1826  by  Mr.  D.  Scott,  who  insisted 

Bpon  their  being  those  of  a  real  tea.     In  consequence  of  this  dis« 

eorery,  a  scientific  deputation,  consisting  of  Dr.  Wallich,  with  Messrs. 

Griffith  and  M'Clelland  was  sent  to  investigate  the  natural  history  of 

Assam.     From  all  of  these  gentlemen  we  have  received   valuable 

information  on  difierent  points. 

Dr.  Wallich  conceived  that  this  tea-plant  of  Assam  may  have 
^originally  travelled  from  the  frontiers  of  China;*'  and  concluded 
that  though  the  forests  of  Assam  might  yield  a  good  and  potable  tea, 
yet  he  supposed  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascend  much  higher  to  meet 
with  a  decided  winter  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  duration,  for  the 
more  valued  and  superior  teas,  as  it  is  in  such  localities  we  must 
establish  our  new  plantations. 

Mr.  McClelland  considered  ^'  the  plant  of  Assam"  not  as  an  alien 
estranged  from  its  own  climate,  but  as  an  indigenous  plant;  and 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that,  "  protected  in  Assam 
under  the  shade  of  dense  forests,  and  a  gloomy  and  excessively  humid 
atmosphere,  the  tea-plant  flourishes  in  its  barren  soil  along  the  verge 
of  riverSy  lakes,  and  marshy  lands;'*  and  he  considers  the  notion 
regarding  the  mountain  habits  of  the  Chinese  tea-plant  to  be 
erroneous. 

Mr.  Griffith  also  published  a  detailed  report,  in  which  the  tea 
localities,  and  the  appearance  of  the  tea-plants  are  described.  A 
comparison  is  also  instituted  between  the  vegetation  associated  with 
them  in  Assam,  and  that  of  the  tea  provinces  of  China;  and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  "all  the  evidence  points  out  the  visionary 
nature  of  the  views  of  the  aptitude  of  the  Himalayas,  &c.,  for  the 
enltivation  of  the  tea- plant." 

To  judge  of  the  general  import  of  these  representations,  we  may 
notice  the  effect  they  produced  on  the  minds  of  those  unconnected 
with  the  original  recommendations,  or  with  the  correction  of  the  sup- 
errors.  This  we  can  do  in  the  case  of  a  very  competent 
',  Dr.  Wight,  the  author  of  '<  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the 
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Peninsula  of  India,"  who  says,  at  p.  91 — "Mr.  Royle,  in  a  very 
elaborate  article  on  the  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tear- 
plant  is  virtually  a  native  of  a  temperate  climate;  and  that  the  slopes 
of  these  mountains  afford  the  most  proper  climate  and  soil  for  the 
growth  and  culture  of  this  plant.  His  views,  however,  are  so  well 
supported,  and  the  contradictory  evidence  on  which  they  are  made  to 
rest,  so  ingeniously  explained  away,  that  much  difficulty  must  have 
been  experienced  in  detecting  his  errors,  had  not  actual  and  careful 
examination  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  plant  is  produced 
in  its  native  country,  enabled  the  deputation  of  the  Tea  Committee, 
who  went  to  examine  them,  to  point  out  the  very  erroneous  nature 
of  the  opinions  advocated  by  Dr.  Abel,  which  Mr.  Royle  had  adopted 
and  supported,  with  such  a  fruitless  expenditure  of  ingenious  rea- 
soning." 

So  Dr.  Meyen,  late  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  in  his  "  Outlines  of  the  Geography  of  Plants,'* 
lately  translated  by  the  Ray  Society,  when  treating  of  the  "  prinoipal 
cultivated  plants  on  which  the  prosperity  of  nations  is  based,"  says, 
with  respect  to  the  tea-plant,  at  p.  387 — "  Its  culture  has  also  been 
attempted  in  Bengal,  and  great  success  is  expected  from  it;  nay,  this 
question  has  been  very  recently  discussed  by  Royle,  yet,  as  it  seemsi, 
with  great  partiality  to  India." 

In  reply,  I  may  briefly  state,  that  I  should  regret  to  have  had  it 
proved  by  the  event,  or  by  subsequent  information,  that  I  had  taken 
too  partial  a  view,  because  this  in  the  end  is  as  injurious  as  an  uufii- 
vourable  one,  being  equally  calculated  to  discourage  enterprise  and 
improvement.  Dr.  Wight  makes  the  mistake  of  ascribing  to  the  joint 
report  of  a  Committee,  opinions  which  were  entertained  by  two  only 
of  its  members,  but  certainly  not  by  Dr.  Wallich,  the  head  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  even  after  inspecting  the  tea-sites  of  Assam,  he  considered 
higher  elevations  as  desirable  for  the  more  valued  and  superior  teas. 
(Vide  Tea  Papers,  pp.  58and  67.).  With  respect  to  my  having  adopted 
Dr.  Abel's  opinions,  I  can  only  state  that  they  are  the  same  which  I 
had  formed  in  1827,  long  before  I  had  read  Dr.  Abel's  work;  and  that 
they  were  formed  independently,  in  consequence  of  finding  in  the 
Himalayas  many  Chinese  plants,  and  among  these  some  allied  to  the 
genus  Thea,  The  tea-plant  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  others  which 
I  have  recommended  for  cultivation  in  different  parts  of  India,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  apparent  suitableness  of  soil  and  climate,  and  from 
inferences  deduced  from  the  Geographical  distribution  of  the  Flora  of 
the  plains  and  mountains  of  India.  I  was  happy  to  find  that  I  coincided 
in  opinion,  not  only  with  Dr.  Abel,  but  with  others  who  had  drawn 
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legitimate  deductions  from  what  seemed  to  be  well  ascertained  facts. 

With  respect  to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  McClelland  and  the  late  Mr. 

Griffith;  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  have  omitted  to  prove,  that  the 

tea-phiDt  of  Assam  is  identical  as  a  species  with  that  of  China.     For 

if  not  identical,  their  objections  to  my  observations  are  invalid,  as  not 

applicable  to  the  same  plant,  but  if  identical,  their  finding  it  in  the 

noiat  climate  of  Assam  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  one  capable  of 

flourishing  in  a  considerable  variety  of  climate,  if  it  exists  also  in  the 

more  open  tea  districts  of  China.     That  the  identity  was  not  settled 

before  proceeding  to  argue  on  the  unsuitablcnens  of  the  Himalayan 

climate  for  the  tea-plant  of  China,  we  have  the  proof  in  Mr.  Griffith's 

Bcporton  the  Honorable  Company's  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  p.  102. 

"  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  an  authentic  herbarium  is  equally 

necessary.     Thus  supposing  the  Assam  tea-plant  (and  ilm  a])pears  by 

no  means  destitute  of  foundation)  should  turn  out  to  be  a  diilercnt 

species  from  the  Chinese  plant,  or  from  either  the  Chinese  green  or 

Chinese  black  teas,  6up])0sing  thorn  to  be  specitically  dii«tinct,  there 

will  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  this  curious  and  radical  error  will 

have  arisen  from  the  want  of  authenticated  specimens  of  the  Chinese 

plant  or  plants."     If  the  Assam  plant,  therefore,  bo  a  8])ccies  distinct 

from  that  of  China,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  require  a 

different  climate;  but  if  it  be  only  a  variety,  the  result  of  culture  or  of 

neglect  in  an  old  place  of  culture,  then  also  we  may  have,  as  in  other 

cultivated  plants,  some  varieties  more  capable  than  others  of  bearing 

greater  extremes  of  temperature,  of  dryness,  and  of  moisture. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  drawing  correct  conclusions  in  this 
qaestion,  is  one  which  in  a  great  measure  still  continues,  and  that  is, 
the  difficulty  of  determining  what  is  a  species,  and  what  a  cultivated 
variety  of  the  genus  T/tea.  Dr.  Abel,  Sir  W.  Hooker,  Mr.  G. 
Loddiges  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  what  is  called  the 
green  tea-plant  {T/i^a  riridis)  is  a  distinct  species  from  that  called 
Then  Bohea,  The  latter  is  well  known  to  be  a  plant  common  near 
Canton,  though  it  was  uncertain  how  far  it  extended  north;  but  the 
former  flourishes  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  Others,  how- 
over,  consider  them  to  be  only  two  of  several  cultivatetl  varieties  of 
one  species.  Having  examined  the  plants  in  the  nurseries  in  this 
country,  and  seen  tliat  thoy  diiFored  greatly  from  each  other,  and 
learnt  that  they  had  long  retained  their  characteristics;  and  that  the 
Thea  viridU  was  much  more  hardy  than  the  Thai  J^ohea  in  this 
country,  I  coincided  in  opinicm  with  the  above  authorities,  and  have 
as  yet  seen  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion.  In  the  summer  I  went 
with   Dr.  Falconer  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at    Kew,  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  examining  these  plants,  as  well  as  the  tea-plant  of 
Assam.  We  agreed  that  all  three  appeared  to  he  as  distinct  as  most 
plants  are  which  are  considered  to  helong  to  different  species.  It 
would  however  be  sufficient  for  practical  purposes,  to  take  the  plant* 
which  the  Chinese  themselves  employ  to  make  the  different  kinds 
of  tea,  and  cultivate  them  in  the  soil  and  climate  which  seem  moat 
similar  to  their  own.  It  would  be  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  these  three  plants  in  two  or  three  different  situations,  in 
Upper  Assam  and  in  Kemaon,  but  all  under  similar  circnmstancet  in 
each  situation,  and  to  watch  the  change  from  or  retention  of  the  pieMnt 
characters  of  each  in  different  soils  and  climates. 

Another  great  difficulty,  and  which  is  hardly  yet  entirely  resolved, 
is,  whether  the  black  and  green  teas  of  commerce  are  the  produce  of 
two  distinct  plants,  or  whether  they  are  dependent  entirely  upon  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture.  Mr.  Pigou  long  since  stated,  that  Bohea  may 
be  cured  as  Hyson,  and  Hyson  as  Bohea.  Mr.  Reeves  informed  me 
that  he  believed  this  information  applied  to  ''a  species  of  tea  grown 
in  the  province  of  Canton,'*  which  can  be  coloured  and  made  op  to 
imitate  various  qualities  of  green  tea,  as  large  quantities  are  yearly 
thus  made.  But  he  himself  considered  that  the  genuine  green  and 
black  teas  were  the  produce  of  different  plants,  growing  at  a  distance 
from  each  other.  This  opinion  I  considered  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
correct  one,  from  the  great  attention  which  Mr.  Reeves  had  paid  to 
such  subjects  when  at  Canton.  We  are  still  without  any  positive 
information  from  the  districts  where  the  best  black  and  green  teas  of 
commerce  are  actually  prepared;  and  I  have  therefore  been  unable  to 
ascertain  what  value  the  Chinese  in  these  districts,  place  upon  different 
varieties  of  plant.  But  we  have  now  sufficient  evidence  to  be  assured 
that  both  good  black  and  good  green  teas  may  be  made  from  the 
same  plant,  and  the  latter  without  the  aid  of  colouring  matter. 

Feeling  well  assured  that  the  above  gentlemen  were  far  from  right 
in  their  inferences,  I  was  content  to  leave  to  time,  and  to  the  diffusion 
of  more  ae<;urate  information  respecting  China,  the  corroboration  of  my 
own  opinions,  and  this  more  especially  as  the  conduct  of  the  experiment 
in  the  Himalayas  was  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Falconer. 
Mr.  Gordon,  moreover,  had  been  sent  from  Calcutta  to  join  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  in  China,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  information  respecting 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea  in  that  country,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  procured  seeds  or  plants  of  the  most  genuine  kinds.  They 
succeeded  in  visiting  some  hills  in  the  Amoy  district,  where  tea  was 
cultivated.  From  these  they  obtained  some  Bohea  tea  seeds;  and 
though  they  failed  in  visiting  the  tea  districts  of  Fokien,  they  ob- 
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Uined  farther  supplies  of  Bohea  tea-seeds.  I  haye  been  unable  to 
ascertain  distinctly  from  what  place  these  seeds  were  obtained,  nor 
whether  the  term  Bohea  refers  to  the  district,  or  to  the  plant  which  was 
supposed  to  yield  Bohea  tea.  They  were  unfortunately  recalled  while 
proceeding  to  the  northward,  where  they  might  have  been  more  suc- 
cessful, and,  at  all  events,  have  obtained  seeds  and  plants  of  a  more 
hardy  nature.  The  tea-seeds  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  January,  1835, 
and  produced  numerous  plants,  which  were  dispatched  to  the  dis- 
tricts where  it  had  been  determined  to  establish  tea  nurseries,  that  is, 
to  Assam,  and  to  the  Kemaon  and  Gurwahl  portions  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains.  I  had  recommended  several  situations,  as  Bheemtal^ 
Hawnlbagh,  Deyra  Doon,  and  Pinjore,  in  valleys  elevated  from  2,000 
to  2,500  feet;  Almora,  Jurreepanee,  Nahn,  and  Sabathoo,  at  elevations 
of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet;  and  one  locality,  Mussooree,  at  6,500 
feet  of  elevation,  in  30°  of  north  latitude.  Dr.  Falconer,  without 
any  communication,  selected  Chejooree,  Rama  Serai,  and  Koth,  at 
elevations  of  4,000,  5,000,  and  5,300  feet;  with  two  situations,  Ruroo 
and  Bechur-bagh,  in  Sirmore,  at  5,100,  and  5,400  feet.  He  subse- 
quently selected  the  valley  called  Deyra  Doon,  elevated  2,500  feet,  as 
a  favourable  site,  especially  after  irrigation  had  been  facilitated  by 
the  establishment  of  canals.  Sites  were  at  the  same  time  selected  in 
Kemaon  by  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Traill,  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Blinkworth,  a  plant  collector  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden, 
until  October  4,  1839,  when  he  was  placed  under  the  general  super- 
intendence of  Dr.  Falconer.  One  nursery  was  established  at  Bhurt- 
pore,  between  Bheemtal  and  the  Ghagur  range,  at  an  elevation  of  4,500 
feet;  and  a  second  nursery  at  Luchmaisur,  near  Almorah,  at  5,200 
feet  of  elevation.  The  general  directions  given  by  the  Calcutta  Tea 
Committee  were,  that  "  a  decided  winter  climate  of  six  weeks  or  two 
months  duration,  with  frost  as  well  as  snow,  is  essential  to  ensure 
final  success  with  really  good  sorts  of  tea." 

From  the  tea-seeds  which  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  January,  1835, 
numerous  seedlings  were  raised,  but  comparatively  few  reached  the 
tea  nurseries.  Thus  of  "20,000,  which  were  dispatched  a  few 
months  after  germination,  by  boat  up  the  Ganges,  for  the  Hima- 
layan tracts,  90  per  cent,  died  in  transit  to  the  nurseries."  A 
quantity  of  seedlings  of  the  same  batch  was  forwarded  at  the  same 
time  to  Assam.  Of  these  12,000  were  seen  by  the  Assam  deputation 
in  February,  1835.  These  were  removed  to  a  nursery  at  Cheykwa; 
but  in  the  following  August  not  500  of  them  were  alive.  Of  the  seeds 
which  were  sent  to  Dr.  Falconer  not  one  vegetated.     But  tea  seeds 

cannot  be  long  kept  in  a  sound  state. 

K  2 
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Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  results  obtained  by  the  establish- 
ment of  these  nurseries^  I  may  briefly  state,  that  a  fayourable  oppor- 
tunity having  occurred  when  treating  of  the  Productive  Resoorces  of 
India,  in  1840,  I  took  a  review  of  the  whole  question  in  that  work, 
from  p.  257  to  p.  311.  I  was  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  that,  I 
stated,  ''as  Dr.  Falconer  has  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  success  of 
the  culture  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  several  hundred 
miles  from  Upper  Assam,  and  that  of  the  author  remains  undiminished, 
we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  having  tea  cultivated  all  along 
these  mountains.  Thus  afibrding  profitable  employment  to  the  inhabi* 
tants,  and  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  dwellers  in  the  plains,  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  cheap  and  refreshing  beverage,  which  they  already  highly 
esteem;  and  by  these  means  give  an  impulse  to  the  commerce  and 
agriculture  both  of  the  plains  and  of  the  mountains."  In  a  note  (p. 
311),  I  stated  : — "  The  botanical  results  confirm  those  deduced  from 
the  climate,  that  the  tea-plant  may  be  cultivated  as  well  in  the  mid- 
region  of  the  Himalayas,  as  in  Upper  Assam.  The  growth  will  no 
doubt  be  more  slow,  but  the  leaves  will  probably  be  not  less  high- 
flavoured." 

Dr.  Falconer  having  been  deputed  to  investigate  the  natural  history 
of  Cashmere  and  of  Tibet,  no  report  was  published  on  the  results  of  the 
growth  of  the  above  plants;  but  on  the  1st  December,  1838,  he  in- 
formed me  in  a  letter  that  "  the  tea-plant  was  thriving  vigorously  in 
two,  and  had  flowered  in  three  of  the  above  nurseries;'*  and  again  on 
the  18th  May,  1839: — "I  have  now  plants  growing  at  Saharunpore, 
the  produce  of  seeds  from  the  Koth  nursery;"  and  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  even  at  this  early  period,  that  they  would  be  able  to  grow  tea 
cheaper  than  in  China.  On  the  21st  April,  1841,  he  gave  the  following 
<letail8  respecting  the  increase  of  the  plants,  and  stated  that  30,000 
seeds  had  been  sown  in  the  year  1840. 

Tea  Plants  at  Bhurtporo  Nursery,  (4,500  '  Tea  Plants  at  Lutchmaisir,  near  Almo* 


ascent,)   Bheemtal,  and  tlio   Gliagur 
Range,  with  a  Northern  Exposure : — 

Original  plants,  the  produce  of  soed- 


rah,  and  on  the  N.   W.  side  of  the 
Almorah  Ridge,  at  about  6,800  feet  t— 
Original  plants  of  1835    ....  960 


lings  introduced  in  1835    .     .     .  291  |  Layers  of  1838  transplanted  in  18S8  139 

Layers  of  1838  transplanted  in  1839    25  „        1839  „  1840  440 

„        1839  „  1840  422  „        1840  „  1841  240 

»        1840  „  1841  453  „        1839-40,  not  transplanted  706 

Seedlings  of  1840 153    Seedlings  of  1839  .     :    .     .    .    .1,009 

I,  1840 1/ 


1,344 

9,840 

The  plants  in  the  Lutchmaisir  nursery,  Dr.  Falconer  cousidend. 
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Bpetking  generally^  to  be  in  a  better  state  than  those  at  Bhurtpore, 
nuHij  of  the  original  ones  having  grown  to  bushy  plants  about  five 
feet  high,  though  they  had  been  prevented  from  branching  out  much 
hy  the  number  of  layers  which  had  been  taken  from  them.      The 
greater  success  at  Lutchmaisir  he  ascribed  partly  to  its  superiority  as 
t  site,  and  partly  to  Mr.   Blinkworth  residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  it  more  personal  superintendence.     The 
results  he  considered  upon  the  whole  most  encouraging  as  regarding 
the  prospect  of  successful  culture  of  the  tea-plant  in  the  Himalayas. 
*'  The  tea-plants  grown  from  China  seed  have  now  been  several  years 
In  the  ground  exposed  unprotected  to  every  change  of  the  season; 
they  have  grown  freely,  in  many  csuscs  vigorously;  and  they  are  now 
producing  seed  in  such  abundance,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
extensive  plantations  might  be  clothed  with  their  progeny  without  the 
neoesflity  of  introducing  seed   or  plants   from  any  other   quarter,*' 
though  he  **  would  not  advise  the  extension  of  the  culture  being  left 
to  these  means;   for  the  seed,  although  they  germinate   treely,  are 
generally  smaller  than  their  originals,  and  the  produce  will  be  affected 
bj  the  seed.     For  some  time  to  come,  the  plantations  ought  to  be 
stocked  by  means  of  annual  importations  of  the  best  kind  of  seed  from 
China."    He  had  before  stated  that  "  the  brilliancy  of  the  discovery  of 
the  indigenous  plant  in  Assam  very  naturally  concentrated  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Tea  Committee  upon  that  quarter;  and  after  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Gordon  from  China,  but  feeble  efforts  were  made  towards  fur- 
nishing the  Himalayan  nurseries  with  fresh  supplies  of  China  seed. 
They  were  left  in  a  great  measure  to  work  on  with  the  weakened 
remains  of  the  first  dispatch.'*     At  the  time  this  report  was  written. 
Dr.  Falconer  was  proceeding  to  examine  the  tea  nurseries  which  he 
had  established  in  Gurhwal,  but  he  stated  generally  that  the  results 
were  similar  to  those  obtained  in  Kemaon. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  produce,  everything  required  to  be 
done.  Dr.  Falconer  wisely  abstained  from  attempting  to  manufacture 
tea  from  the  imperfect  accounts  that  had  been  published,  observing 
"  It  is  well  known  that  tea  manufacture  is  a  peculiar  process  which 
requires  skill  and  tact  in  the  firing,  twisting,  and  other  manipulations 
to  which  the  leaves  are  subjected.  Were  unpractised  hands  to 
attempt  it  by  following  written  directions,  although  they  might  ulti- 
mately blunder  into  expertness,  still  a  failure  in  the  first  instance 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  result,  and  discredit  would  naturally, 
though  unfairly,  fall  upon  the  produce."  He  therefore  concluded  with 
the  following  recommendation  : — "  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  strongly  to 
recommend  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  Government,  that  two 
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complete  sets  of  Chinese  tea  manufacturers  be  supplied  for  the  muit* 
ries  at  Kemaon  and  Gurhwal,  especial  care  being  taken  in  the 
that  these  workmen  be  of  the  best  description.'* 

The  Chinese  plants,  or  those  produced  from  the  Chinese  seed, 
at  this  time  also  well  established  at  Dinjoy,  in  Upper  Assam.  Mr. 
Watkins,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Goyemment  tea  naraeriei, 
stated  in  1841  that  plants  had  been  carefully  cultivated  from  their  seed; 
but  in  that  year  he  collected  from  them  leayes  sufficient  to  manulae* 
ture  two  pounds  of  tea.  He  reported  very  favourably  of  the  quality  of 
this  tea,  as  contrasted  with  the  produce  of  the  native  trees  grown  in 
the  Government  Barrees^  or  tea  plantations. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  application  made  by  Dr.  Falconer, 
the  Indian  Government  determined  upon  sending  him  a  small  manii. 
facturing  establishment.  The  black  and  green  tea  manufacturers,  how* 
ever,  who  were  engaged  for  this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Aasaai, 
subsequently  declined,  together  with  their  Superiutendent,  to  proceed 
to  Kemaon.  Dr.  Wallich  was  fortunately  enabled  to  procure  other 
men  in  Calcutta,  out  of  a  party  of  Chinese  artisans  returned  from 
Assam.  A  set  of  manufacturing  implements  were  also  procured  from 
Assam  at  a  cost  of  77  rupees.  These  were  forwarded  to  Kemaon  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Milner,  the  gardener  who  had  been  sent  from  this 
country  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Sahamnpore. 

The  Chinamen  (nine  in  number)  arrived  at  their  destination  in 
April,  1842.  Tbey  united  in  maintaining  that  the  tea-plants  of  the 
Kemaon  plantations  were  the  genuine  cultivated  Cbinese  plant,  and 
far  superior  to  that  growing  wild  in  Assam;  but  though  six  years  old, 
they  did  not  consider  them  in  a  fit  state  to  yield  proper  tea-leavee. 
They  therefore  proposed  at  the  close  of  the  rains  to  cut  down  the 
plants  to  a  level  with  the  ground,  in  order  that  in  the  spring  of  1 848 
new  shoots  should  spring  forth,  as  these  are  alone  fit  for  making 
into  tea. 

The  Chinamen,  however,  made  some  tea  in  the  autumn  of  1849. 
Dr.  Falconer  was  unfortunately  taken  ill  this  very  season,  and  obliged 
to  leave  Sahamnpore  in  December,  1842.  He  arrived  in  England  in 
June,  1843,  having  been  detained  in  the  south  of  Europe  from  ill- 
health,  and  brought  with  him  to  England  some  of  this,  the  first 
specimen  of  Kemaon  tea.  Having  submitted  it  for  examination  to 
the  eminent  tea-brokers,  Messrs.  Ewart,  Maccaughy,  and  DelafoseOj 
of  Copthall  Court,  they  stated  on  the  8th  of  September,  1843 : — 

"  The  tea  brought  by  Dr.  Falconer  as  a  specimen  of  the  growth  of 
the  China  plant  in  the  Himalayan  mountains,  resembles  most  nearly 
the  description  occasionally  imported  from  China  under  the  name  of 
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Oolong.     This  resemblance  is  observable  in  the  appearance  of  the  leaf 

kfore  and  after  infusion.     The  colour  of  the  liquor  is  also  similar^ 

beiiig  paler^  and  more  of  the  straw  colour  than  the  general  description 

«f  black  tea.     It  is  not  so  high-flavoured  as  the  fine  Oolong  tea  with 

which  we  have  compared  it,  and  has  been  too  highly  burnt  in  the 

preparation,  but  it  is  of  a  delicate,  fine  flavour^  and  would  command  a 

rmdj  sale  here." 

Though  this  wajs  probably  the  first  tea  manufactured,  it  was  not 
tlie  first  Kemaon  tea  reported  on;  for  Dr.  Falconer  having,  from  his 
•erious  illness,  been  relieved  from  his  duties  by  Dr.  Jameson,  the 
present  Superintendent,  the  latter  wrote  me,  on  the  12th  October,  that 
''The  tea  plantations  in  the  Deyra  Doon  and  Kemaon  are  thriving 
admirably;"  and  on  the  20th  January  he  forwarded  to  mo  a  small 
canister  of  probably  the  same  tea,  of  which  he  also  sent  some  to  Gal- 
entta.  The  latter  was  reported  on  by  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  who  pronounced  the  tea  to  be  a  very  good  marketable 
article,  and  worth  in  London  about  28,  6d,  per  lb.  The  specimen  sent 
to  London  was  reported  on  by  Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Mincing  Lane, 
and  pronounced  to  be  '^  of  the  Oolong  Souchong  kind,  fine  flavoured 
and  strong.  This  is  equal  to  the  superior  black  tea  generally  sent  as 
presents,  and  better,  for  the  most  part,  than  the  China  tea  imported  for 
mercantile  purposes  '*  This  report  reached  Dr.  Jameson  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  and  was  "  most  gratifying"  to  him. 

Dr.  Jameson  having  proceeded  to  visit  the  Kemaon  tea  nurseries, 
reached  them  in  April,  1843,  when  ho  found  them  'booking  admirably, 
and  the  Chinamen  employed  in  manufacturing  black  (Pouchong)  tea;" 
which  he  states  "  appears  to  be  of  a  much  superior  quality.'*  On  the 
30th  August  there  were  forwarded  by  the  overland  route  sixteen  small 
canisters  of  the  above  tea,  covered  with  wax-cloth  to  protect  it  from 
wet  The  wax  unfortunately  gave  a  littlo  of  its  flavour  to  the  tea,  as 
the  canisters  got  injured,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the  India  House  before 
the  month  of  December. 

The  reports  on  these  teas,  which  were  submitted  to  Messrs.  Thomp- 
■on  and  Son,  and  to  Mr.  Wm.  Andrews  Hunt,  are  extremely  favourable. 
The  former,  on  the  16th  December  1843,  observes  that  the  samples 
are  all  more  or  less  afiected  by  the  wax-cloth  in  which  the  canisters 
were  wrapped.  Their  valuations,  as  given  in  the  margin*,  are  grounded 
on  a  supposition  that  the  qualities  of  each  sort  will  be  moderate,  for 


*  No.  2,  sniftll,  even-cnrled,  well  made,  black  leaf,  fine  tea,  of  the  Oolong  d 
somewhat  like  that  of  fine  black-leaf  Pekoe,  from  2«.  6d.lo9t.6d, 

No.  4,  a  largiah,  even,  rich,  blackish  leaf,  Oolong  kind,  mixed  with  a  fine,  palt 
leaf.     The  leaf  of  the  usual  size  of  China  Oolong,  from  2«.  6tU  to  2t,  9d. 
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as  fancy  teas  can  only  be  used  to  a  limited  extent,  the  value  depends 
materially  upon  the  amount  of  import. 

Mr.  Andrews  Hunt,  formerly  Inspector  of  Tea  to  the  East  India 
Company  at  Canton,  considered  No.  2  well  made,  smallish,  blackish, 
wiry  Tetsong  kind  of  leaf.  No.  13,  much  as  sample  No.  2,  but  not 
quite  so  well  made.  No.  4,  as  the  Chinese  Tetsong  Tea.  No.  9,  as 
the  Ouchain  of  Sonchy  tea.  The  smell  of  these  teas  he  considered 
like  that  of  China  tea,  but  rather  burnt,  much  of  the  Tetsong  kind. 
The  taste  as  fragrant,  true,  fresh  Tetsong.  The  colour  of  the  infusions 
of  2,  13,  and  4,  as  very  good  as  Tetsong  tea ;  and  that  of  No.  0,  light 
and  clean  as  Sonchy  tea.  He  estimated  the  sale  value  per  lb., 
according  to  the  then  price  of  China  tea  of  corresponding  qua- 
lity, viz. : — 

8,      d.      9,     d. 
No.  2  from  2     9  to  3     0  per  lb. 

13  2     9 

4  2     3      2     6 

9  12.. 

The  expanded  leaf  Mr.  Hunt  considered  to  be  identical  with  the 
Chinese  plant,  but  of  rather  a  greener  hue  ;  and  he  observes  that  the 
flavour  and  other  characteristics  of  the  leaf  of  the  tea-shrub  of  Kemaon, 
are  identical  with  the  China  plant  grown  in  Oan  Khy,  (Ankoy,)  the 
district  which  produces,  in  Chinese  estimation,  a  more  highly-prised 
article  than  does  the  Voo  Yec  Shan,  or  mountainous  parts  of  the  Bohea 
district.  The  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  best  (No.  2)  of  the  four 
samples  are  unexceptionable  ;  and  while  the  former  does  great  credit 
to  the  Chinese  manufacturing  operators,  the  latter  fully  justifies  their 
opinion  that  the  tea-shrub  in  the  Kemaon  plantations  is  the  genuine 
Chinese  plant,  and  far  superior  to  that  grown  in  Assam. 

With  regard  to  these  reports,  considering  that  they  were  made  on 
the  first  results  of  an  old  culture  and  manufacture,  introduced  into  a 
new  situation,  they  are  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected.  It  is 
curious  that  the  tea-brukers  should  have  compared  these  Kemaon 
teas  with  the  Tetsong,  Oolong,  and  Sonchy  teas  of  China,  which  I 
am  informed  by  Mr.  Bull  are  all  Ankoy  teas,  because  this  is  the  very 
district  from  which  Mr.  Gordon  probably  obtained  the  original  tea- 
No.  0,  a  large  black  and  palo  mixed  leaf,  like  Padrco  Souchong,  but  scarcely  so 
wcil  made  as  Padree  usually  is,  from  Xs.  (k/.  to  U.  M,  This  is  a  fine  tea^  but  not 
esteemed  in  this  market  on  account  of  the  paleness  of  the  leaf. 

No.  13,  the  same  cIohs  of  leaf,  but  coarser,  about  Souchong  siie,  Ookmg  kind, 
from  2«.  to  2#.  2d. 
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seeds.  (Mr.  Ball  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  considering  that 
the  Ankoy  teas  are  more  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  than  those  of  Voo 
Yee  Shan,  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Bohea  district).  If  this  per- 
manence of  character  should  be  dependent  on  the  plants  themselves^  it 
▼ould  be  extremely  encouraging  for  the  introduction  of  seeds  from 
other,  but  especially  the  northern  parts  of  China,  of  which  the  climate 
is  probably  more  similar  to  that  of  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tains. But  this  common  character  of  Ankoy  teas  may  be  due  to  the 
manufacturers  having  been  procured  from  that  district. 

At  this  period  I  was  induced,  principally  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Earl  of  Auckland,  to  give  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  April,  on  the  progress  and  future  prospects 
of  tea  culture  in  the  Himalayas.  On  this  occasion  many  of  the 
foregoing  facts  were  detailed,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  latest  letters 
from  Dr.  Jameson  continued  to  give  the  most  favourable  accounts  of 
the  tea  nurseries.  Captain  Cautley,  moreover,  having  visited  thoi^e  of 
the  Deyra  Doon,  wrote  :  "  I  saw  the  Government  Garden  near  Kow- 
lagir,  in  which  there  were  4,000  plants  growing  most  luxuriantly,  the 
whole  in  full  blossom.  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  these,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  brought  from  the  hill  plantations,  are  seedlings; 
and  certainly,  as  far  as  luxuriance  of  vegetation  goes,  I  never  saw 
anything  so  promising  in  my  life.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the 
tea  growing  luxuriantly  in  all  this  part  of  the  Doon, — I  mean  from 
Deyra  to  the  Nulhwala  Ghat."  At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  I 
stated  that  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  repeating  what  I  had  stated  in  my 
''Essay  on  the  Productive  Resources,"  in  1840,  '' that  I  confidently 
looked  forward,  not  only  to  having  tea  cultivated  all  along  these 
mountains,  but  also  to  its  being  finer  flavoured  than  that  grown  in 
Assam."  I  also  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  tearculture  might  be  intro- 
duced round  the  villages,  and  even  along  the  margins  of  the  terraced 
cultivation  of  ^the  Himalayas,  and  that  tea  might  be  manufactured 
extensively,  cheaply,  and  of  excellent  quality,  though  at  first  probably 
most  profitably  in  the  elevated  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan 
mountains. 

Dr.  Falconer,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  also  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  opinions  which  he  had  so  long 
entertained,  and  dwelt  especially  on  the  suitableness  of  the  Deyra 
Doon  for  an  extensive  and  profitable  culture;  as  he  felt  convinced 
that  good  tea  could  be  produced  there  cheaper  than  in  China.  This 
valley  he  considered  particularly  eligible,  as  there  is  a  sufficiency  of 
cleared  land,  moderate  in  rent,  with  abundance  of  cheap  labour  in  the 
vicinity,  great  fii^ilities  for  irrigation,  easy  access  to  the  Ganges  and 
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Jumna  riyers,  by  which  the  produce  might  be  conyeyed  for  tluf^ 
fourths  of  a  penny  per  lb.  to  Calcutta.  He  dwelt  particularly  on 
these  points,  because  deficiency  of  land  and  of  cheap  labour,  as  well  as 
the  expenses  of  conyeyance  to  Calcutta,  had  been  the  last  started 
objectious  to  the  complete  success  of  an  experiment,  which  had  in  other 
respects  done  so  well,  and  baffled  the  anticipations  of  those  who  con- 
templated failure,  from  the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant. 

The  subsquent  history  of  the  progress  of  the  tea-nurseries,  and  of 
the  culture  in  Kemaon  and  Gurhwal,  I  derive  from  Dr.  Jameson's 
letters  to  myself,  and  from  his  reports,  the  principal  of  which  haye 
been  published  in  the  journals  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  India.  In  all  these  are  especially  displayed  the  energy  and 
judgment  with  which  he  has  pursued  this  interesting  and  important 
subject.  In  his  report,  dated  the  28th  of  February,  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary  of  Government,  North-West  Provinces,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1844,  to  the  above  Society,  he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  nurseries  in  Kemaon,  the  numbers  of  plants  contained 
in  them,  with  some  notice  of  the  manufactory. 

In  addition  to  the  nurseries  at  Bhurtpore  and  Lutchmaisir,  Dr.  J«r 
meson,  paying  due  consideration  to  the  geological  structure,  soil^ 
locality,  &c.  had  established  others,  as  one  of  thirty-five  acres,  Kooa- 
ke-sar,  elevated  4,200  feet,  and  near  the  Bhurtpore  nursery,  near 
Bheemtal ;  a  second,  Anoo,  in  the  same  valley  as  the  last,  and  only 
separated  from  it  by  a  small  stream  that  drains  it  in  the  rains.  He 
added  ten  acres  to  the  nursery  at  Russecah,  which  is  elevated  4,200 
feet,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  on  all  sides  except  the  south-west, 
and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tal,  or  Lake  of  Now-Chounchee. 
These  nurseries  are  the  first  mot  with  in  the  Chekata  district,  on 
ascending  the  hills  by  the  Bhamouree  GLat,  distant  about  ten  miles 
from  the  plains.  Dr.  Jameson  also  added  one  acre  to  the  Kupeena 
nursery,  elevated  about  5,200  feet,  and  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  the 
Almorah  ridge,  and  adjoining  the  Lutchmaisir  nursery.  He  also 
established  a  nursery  of  twenty  acres  at  Hawulbagh,  and  subsequently 
one  at  ChuUar.  These  are  both  situated  in  the  valley  of  Hawul- 
bagh, adjoin  each  other,  and  are  elevated  about  3,900  feet.  **  The 
increase  of  young  tearsecdlings,  during  the  last  season,  has  been 
112,392,  or  equal  to  four  times  the  number  reared  since  the  nurseries 
were  established  in  1835-36.  Of  these,  however,  12,201  have  been 
already  planted  out  in  difibrent  nurseries,  leaving  97,191  for  trans- 
])  ting.  These,  giving  five  feet  to  each  plant,  will  cover  about 
:  acres  of  land.     The  tea-leaves  are  gathered  by  the  mallaas 
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(gardenars)  of  the  establishmeut,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chinamen. 
The  seasons  for  doing  so^  and  making  tea,  are  April,  June,  July,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  which  may  be  styled  the  spring,  rainy,  (summer) 
and  autumn  crops.  Much  the  largest  quantity  was  collected  in  the 
rainy  season,  seeing  that  of  the  190  lbs.  of  tea  manufactured  during 
the  year,  141  lbs  were  then  made.*'  ''  The  number  of  the  tea-bearing 
plants  amounted  last  year  to  4,366."  The  tea  manufactured,  he  states, 
will  be  transmitted  in  a  few  da3nsi,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Government  of  the  dOth  of  August  last.  The  delay  which  has  hitherto 
occurred,  has  been  caused  by  the  want  of  tea-canisters.  Dr.  Jame- 
son further  states,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  commence  manufacturing 
green  tea  from  the  want  of  implements,  which,  howeyer,  he  has  no 
doubt  could  be  made  at  Almorah,  as  has  been  done  with  those  for  the 
black  tea,  as  soon  as  patterns  hare  been  obtained.  A  tea-case  maker 
was  also  required,  whom  he  recommended  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  obtained  from  China,  to  ensure  good  packing,  upon  which  so  much 
depends.  The  only  manufactory  for  tea  was  at  that  time  at  Hawul- 
bagh,  to  which  the  tea-leaves  were  conveyed  from  the  different  nur- 
series ;  but  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  another  manufactory 
at  Bheemtal,  to  prevent  the  injury  of  the  leaves,  caused  by  their 
being  conveyed  a  distance  before  being  manufactured.  With  respect 
to  the  future  prospects.  Dr.  Jameson  states,  that  the  experiment,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  tried,  has  fully  realised  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  adds,  "  There  are  vast  tracts,  both  in  the  provinces  of 
Kemaon  and  of  Chirhwal,  equally  well  adapted  for  the  growth  and 
culture  of  the  tea-plant  as  those  where  it  is  now  thriving." 

In  China  the  tea-plant  growers  are  a  different  class  from  the  tea 
manufacturers.  So  in  the  Himalayas,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
villagers  will  be  induced  to  cultivate  the  tea-plant,  as  it  "  le  most 
hardy,  and  does  not  require  much  care  in  cultivation.'*  Others  will 
learn  to  manufacture,  and  offer  their  services  from  village  to  village. 
There  will  be  no  deficiency  of  labour  whenever  there  is  a  regular 
demand,  as  the  hill  people  are  constantly  travelling  about  in  search  of 
employment.  He  further  recommends,  in  order  "  that  the  increase 
of  the  nurseries  may  be  adequate  with  the  demand,  it  would  be  mo^t 
desirable  to  introduce,  from  time  to  time,  tea-seeds  from  China  in 
quantity."  The  Government  nurseries  now  yield  a  vast  quantity  of 
seeds.  The  plants  now  amount  to  150,000,  and  these  will  be  doubled 
or  trebled  annually. 

With  reference  to  the  cultivation  in  the  neighbouring  district.  Dr. 
Jameson  observes,  **  Nor  is  the  state  of  the  tea-plant  in  Gurhwal  less 
promising.     The  nursery  at  Pooree,  established  last  season,  contains 
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about  2^500  plants^  in  a  thriving  condition.  The  nursery  at  Kaolagir^ 
in  the  Deyra-Doon^  contains  about  4,500 ;  and  here  the  plant  is 
thriving  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  other  nurseries.  If  the  leaves 
yielded  by  the  plants  in  this  locality  are  fitted  for  making  tea  of  a 
superior  quality,  a  vast  field  for  enterprise  will  be  opened  up."  Dr. 
Jameson  was  necessarily  doubtful  of  this  at  first,  because  the  tea 
grown  at  low  elevations  in  China  is  said  to  be  inferior. 

In  a  letter,   dated   the   1st   of  July,   1844,  Dr.   Jameson,   after 
having  inspected  all  the  nurseries,  wrote  me  that  at  Koth,  Rama- 
Serai,  and  Gadowlee,  in  the  Gurhwal  Hills,  the  tea-plants  are  thriving 
admirably,  many  of  them  being  nearly  six  feet  high.     On  the  18th 
of  October  he  informed  me,  that  the  China  tea-manufacturers  deny  that 
green  and  black  tea  are  made  from  difierent  plants  ;  the  difierenoe  is 
in  the  manufacture,  and  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  green  tea  implements,  to  manufacture  green  tea  from  the  same 
plants  from  which  the  black  tea  had  been  prepared.     And,  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  (20th  March,  1845),  he  stated  that  no  gypsum  or  indigo 
would  be  allowed,  in  order  to  determine  whether  green  tea  can  be 
made  without  colouring  ingredients.     On  the  25th  of  January  he  in- 
formed me,  that  many  of  the  tea-plants  were  seven  and  eight  feet 
high  ;  that  436  lbs.  of  tea  had  been  made,  and  that  three  acres  of  land 
yielded  162  lbs.  of  tea ;  that  he  had  then  120  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  hoped  soon  to  have  300  acres  in  the  same  state;  also  that  the 
Government  had  sanctioned  the  removal  of  two  of  the  China  men  to 
the  Deyra  Doon,  to  manufiEicture  tea  from  the  plants  growing  there. 
On  the  20th  of  March  he  states,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  Government  to  get  fresh  tea-seeds  from  difierent  parts  of  China, 
as  he  coincided  with  me  in  the  opinion,  which  I  had  expressed  to  him 
by  letter,  respecting  the  necessity  of  getting  tea-seeds  from  the  northern 
districts  of  China. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  Dr.  Jameson  furnished  the  Government  of  the 
north-west  provinces,  with  a  detailed  report  on  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  tea  nurseries  in  Kemaon  and  Gurhwal.  This  report  was  directed 
by  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India ;  and  it  is  published 
in  voL  iv.,  p.  173,  of  their  Journal.  From  this  report  we  learn,  that 
to  the  nurseries  in  Kemaon,  since  the  last  report,  seventy-six  acres  of 
land  had  been  added;  and  that  94,100  plants  had  been  planted  in  them. 
In  September  and  November  upwards  of  four  lacs  of  seeds  had  been 
sown,^-of  these  167,000  had  already  germinated,  and  they  were 
still  daily  germinating,  so  that  this  season  there  will  be  sufficient 
numbers  of  young  plants  to  cover  eighty  or  ninety  acre^ ;  the  additioos 
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contemplated  will  amount  to  forty-seven  acres.  With  respect  to  the 
prodaction  of  tea,  he  states  that, — "  The  tea-plant  does  not  yield  leaves 
UD til  the  third  year;  no  doubt  some,  more  forward  than  others,  do; 
but  I  think  that  pulling  leaves  when  the  plants  are  so  young,  is  detri- 
mental to  their  rapid  growth.  From  the  third  year  it  gradually  in- 
creases its  produce  until  the  eighth  or  tenth,  at  which  time  it  attains 
its  maximum."  ♦  ♦  *  «  Kutcha,  or  green  leaves,  yield  one-fourth  this 
quantity  of  prepared  tea." 

"  The  quantity  of  tea  manufactured  has  steadily  increased,  amount- 
ing last  season  to  375  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  185  lbs.  on  the  former 
season.  The  oldest  nursery,  that  of  Lutchmaisir,  consisting  of  little 
more  than  three  acres,  in  which  there  were  only  2,560  plants  capable 
of  yielding  leaves,  (the  remaining  4,760  being  too  young,)  produced 
166  lbs.  2  oz.  of  tea,  or  2  maunds  2  lbs.  As  the  plants  become  older, 
and  all  of  them  in  each  nursery  capable  of  yielding  leaves,  the  returns 
will  necessarily  and  very  rapidly  be  greater.  Dr.  Jameson  calculated 
that  eventually  an  acre  of  ground  will  yield  a  maund,  that  is  forty 
seers,  (or  upwards  of  82  lbs.  of  tea).  This  being  sold  at  a  rate 
of  three  rupees  per  seer,  (or  about  Ss.  per  pound,)  will  yield  120 
rupees.  The  cost  of  producing  the  leaves  amounts  to  about  nineteen 
rupees  per  annum.  One  gardener,  or  mallee,  at  four  rupees  a  month, 
is  capable  of  managing  three  acres  of  land.  A  single  acre,  therefore, 
will  cost  sixteen  rupees -|- laud  rent,  three  rupees:=nineteen  rupees  per 
annum ;  and  thus  a  clear  profit  of  101  rupees  to  cover  the  expense  of 
tea-making,  &c.  will  be  left."  Dr.  Jameson  further  calculates,  that 
as  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  will  this  year  be  165,  they  will 
yield,  when  in  full  bearing,  165  maunds  of  tea.  This  being  sold  at 
three  rupees  per  seer,  will  realize  21,600  rupees,  while  the  present 
expenditure  in  Kemaon  is  about  rupees  10,595  5a.  8p.,  leaving 
a  balance  of  rupees  10,004.  "This  balance,  though  good,  is  very 
far  short  of  the  amount  that  would  be  realized  were  the  establisli- 
ment  better  adjusted.  Thus  the  present  tea  manufacturing  esta- 
blishment, with  a  small  additional  expense  in  picking,  &c.,  is  ca])ablo 
of  making  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  maunds  daily,  or  of 
manufacturing  tea-leaves  procured  from  6,000  acres  of  land." 

The  manufacturing  establishment  is  larger  than  was  necessary  at 
the  beginning,  but  the  Chinese  refused  to  proceed  to  Kemaon  in  a 
smaller  number,  and  the  nursery  department  was  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  experimental  views  of  the  Government.  Dr.  Jameson  gives 
the  following  tabular  view  of  the  profit  which  may  eventually  bo 
obtained  from  this  culture. 
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The  expenses  of  cnltivating  6,000  acres      .  87,000  0  0 

,y    of  making  the  tea      ....     3,975  0  0 

yt     of  packing  the  tea      ....     2,259  0  0 

Land-rent,  carriage  to  Calcutta,  &c.     .     .     .  36,500  0  0 


if 


129,734     0    0 

'^"o^lTn  "^    ^'"?<,  """""*'   *•'    ^'''    "'  \  480,000     0     0 
240,000  seers,  at  2  rupees  per  seer    .     .  J 

Or,  saj  that  the  tea  sold  at  rupees  1  '8  per  seer  360,000 

Expenditure     .     .     .  129,734 

Balance     .     .     .  230,266 


In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  report  we  have  information  respecting 
the  Gurhwal  nurseries.  These  consist,  Ist,  that  of  Kaolagir,  before 
mentioned  as  having  been  established  by  Dr.  Falconer,  in  the  Deyra 
Doon,  as  being  a  particularly  eligible  situation,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  cleared  land  available  for  the  purpose  of  tea  cultivation*. 
Wo  have  already  seen  that  the  plants  introduced  there  continued  to 
flourish  quite  as  well  as  at  any  of  the  other  nurseries.  Dr.  Jameson 
reports,  that  at  this  time  the  nursery  consisted  of  six  acres,  and  contained 
8,000  plants.  The  nurseries  at  Koth,  in  the  Bhuddree  valley,  elevated 
about  5,000  feet,  contained  729  plants ;  and  the  Rama  Serai  nursery, 
in  the  valley  of  that  name,  at  about  the  same  elevation,  728  plants. 
Of  these,  287  in  the  former,  and  180  in  the  latter,  consist  of  iho 
plants  originally  grown  in  Calcutta  from  the  seed  imported  from  China. 
In  both  these  valleys  snow  falls,  and  in  the  latter  frequently  to  the 
depth  of  two  to  three  feet,  lying  on  the  ground  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  and  yet  the  original  plants  have  not  only  survived  but  flou- 
rished, affording  useful  information  for  the  extension  of  the  cultivation 
in  other  situations.  Dr.  Jameson,  in  1843,  had  established  another 
nursery  in  a  situation  having  something  of  a  similar  climate,  that  ii| 
at  Gaddowlee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paoree,  elevated  about  5,300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1845  this  nursery  consisted  of 
three  acres,  and  contained  5,000  plants.  He  also  mentions  in  this 
report,  that  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Government,  three  China- 
men were  employed  in  making  tea  at  Deyra,  some  of  which  would  be 
transmitted  to  Government,  for  the  opinions  of  judges  in  England  and 
in  Calcutta.  He  likewise  states,  that  a  sale  of  173  seert  had  taken 
place  at  Almorah  on  the  12th  of  July,  of  which  the  reenlte  were 
highly  satisfactory,   the  average   amount  realized   per   seer    being 
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rupees  4  8a.     The  maximum  price  for  Poach ong  was  rupees  5  la. 
For  Bohea  the  maximum,  rupees  4  8a.,  minimum,  rupees  3  2  annas. 

Before  making  any  observations  on  Dr.  Jameson's  calculation  or 
the  satisfactory  results  which  have  been  obtained,  I  will  proceed  with 
a  relation  of  the  progress  of  this  important  culture ;  this  I  am  enabled 
to  do  from  the  letters  with  which  I  have  been  constantly  favoured. 
On  the  18th  of  October  he  forwarded  to  me  a  small  canister  of  the 
tea  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  Deyra  Doon,  stating  that  it  had 
not  been  prepared  above  six  weeks,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  opinions  are  formed  on  its  quality,  as  China  tea  Is 
seldom  drank  before  it  is  at  least  a  year  old.  The  Chinamen  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  identical  in  quality  with  that  which  thoy  had  pre- 
pared in  the  more  elevated  nurseries  of  Kemaon.  Mr.  R.  Twining 
was  good  enough  to  examine  this  tea,  and  informed  me  on  the  2drd  of 
December, — "  I  have  carefully  tasted  your  sample  of  Himalaya  tea, 
and  I  really  think  it  a  promising  specimen.  The  flavour  is  not  strong, 
but  it  is  delicate  and  pleasant, — a  little,  methought,  of  the  Orange 
Pekoe  character.  The  complexion  of  the  leaf  is  rather  good,  and 
pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  the  manipulation.*'  This  account 
reached  Dr.  Jameson  by  the  5th  of  February,  1846,  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  the  gratifying  report  which  had  been  made  on 
the  Deyra  Doon  tea,  as  that  settled  the  question  of  extension,  and  of 
profitable  culture  and  manufacture.  At  this  time  the  Government 
authorized  kutcha,  or  fresh  tea-leaves,  being  bought  from  the  natives 
in  order  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  the  plant  in  the  grounds 
of  their  respective  villages. 

A  further  supply  of  this  tea,  grown  and  manufactured  in  the 
Deyra  Doon,  having  been  forwarded  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  was 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sons^  Mr.  Hant, 
and  Messrs.  Ewart,  Maccaughy  and  Co.,  in  June  1846.  Messrs. 
Thompson  state  that — "  The  leaf  is  well  made,  curled,  of  the  Ankoi 
Pekoe  class,  mixed  black  and  brown,  and  closely  resembles  that  class 
of  China  tea.  The  flavour  is  very  strong,  and  would  therefore  be 
serviceable  for  mixing;  but  is  'coarse  burnt*  so  that  all  richness  of 
flavour  is  destroyed."  The  Messrs.  Ewart : — "  The  sample  of  tea  marked 
as  manufactured  in  the  DejrvL  Doon,  August,  1845,  in  leaf  somewhat 
resembles  the  tea  imported  from  China  as  Ning  Yong,  with  some- 
thing  of  the  character  both  of  Oolong  and  Orange  Pekoe.  In  flavour 
it  much  resembles  the  better  description  of  Orange  Pekoe,  having 
with  the  brisk  burnt  flavour  of  that  description,  more  than  its  usual 
strength."    Though  they  object  to  a  slight  peculiarity  of  smell  and 
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flavour,  they  pronounce  it  to  be  ^'  a  good,  useful  description  of  tea.** 
Mr.  Andrews  Hunt  gives  its  characteristics  under  different  heads ;  as 
of  appearance  of  tea;  well  made,  as  well  as  China  tea,  and  similar  tu 
the  blackish,  mixed,  curled  Tetsong  description.  Smell;  as  China 
tea,  but  deficient  in  fragrance,  arising  probably  from  some  defect  in 
the  firing.  Colour  of  the  infusion ;  bright  and  good.  Taste ;  rich, 
good,  and  strong.  Expanded  leaf;  as  the  finer  teas  from  China. 
Aroma :  as  good  China  tea. 

The  Honourable  Court  remark  as  follows  on  these  results,  in  their 
dispatch  of  the  22nd  September,  1846,  which  is  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India,  vol.  vii.,  selections,  p.  14: — 

"5.  These  specimens  are  very  creditable  to  the  efforts  of  the 
superintendent,  Dr.  Jameson,  and  his  establishment. 

"  6.  The  latest  report  of  Dr.  Jameson  shows  the  quantity  of  land 
under  tea  cultivation,  in  the  districts  of  Kemaou  and  Gurhwal, 
including  the  Deyra,  to  be  176  acres,  and  the  total  number  of  plants, 
322,579.  The  plant  is  stated  to  be  thriving  in  different  localities, 
extending  over  four  degrees  of  latitude  and  three  of  longitude,  and 
that  100,000  acres  are  available  in  the  Deyra  only,  for  the  purpose  of 
tea  cultivation. 

''  8.  We  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject,  and  attach  great 
importance  to  the  success  of  a  project  from  which  considerable 
advantages  would  arise  to  the  agricultural  community  of  these 
districts,  who  would,  it  is  stated,  readily  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant,  if  encouraged  to  do  so." 

In  connection  with  the  progress  of  these  northern  nurseries  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  China  tea  plant  originally  introduced  by 
the  Government  into  Assam,  has  continued  to  flourish,  and  that  some 
of  the  Chinese  tea-makers  who  have  settled  there,  have  prepared  some 
excellent  Pouchong  tea  at  Jeypoor  in  Upper  Assam.  The  results 
obtained  in  all  the  situations  where  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
black  tea  had  hitherto  been  attempted,  has  been  as  successful  as  could 
have  been  expected,  or  even  wished,  and  that  judging  even  by  the 
opinions  of  the  best  judges  in  this  country.  That  it  is  not  less  highly 
esteemed  in  the  place  of  its  production  may  be  inferred  from  the 
prices  obtained  when  any  of  it  has  been  put  up  for  sale.  A  sale  of 
tea  took  place  in  July,  1 846,  at  Almorah,  with  considerable  increase 
in  the  prices.  The  average  price  was  rupees  6  14a.,  and  some  of  it 
sold  as  high  as  rupees  7  7a.,  that  is,  something  more  than  seven  shillings 
a  pound,  without  any  duty ;  and  it  was  a  further  gratifying  fitct  that 
most  of  the  tea  had  been  purchased  by  natives.  From  want  of  sheet 
lead  Dr.  Jameson  was  unable  to  send  any  of  this  tea  to  the  Court  of 
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Directors.  He  also  informed  me  that  some  green  tea  bad  been  made; 
that  he  bad  nerer  seen  any  finer ;  and  that  he  had  not  allowed  any 
foreign  ingredient  to  be  used  in  colouring  it. 

By  the  September  mail  of  this  year  Dr.  Jameson  forwarded  to 
me  two  small  canisters  of  tea,  one  containing  black,  the  other  green 
tea,  as  specimens  of  the  progress  they  were  making,  and  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  good  judges  on  the  quality,  especially  of  the  green  tea. 
Having  submitted  these  specimens  to  Mr.  R.  Twining,  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
to  Messrs.  Ewart,  Maccaughy  and  Delafosse,  they  were  good  enough 
to  examine,  and  pronounce  the  following  opinions  on  them  :-^ 

"  My  dear  Sir,  "Strand,  25tk  January,  1847. 

*'  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  read  your  note  aright,  but  I  rather 
understand  it  to  say  that  the  two  samples  which  I  have  tasted  are  from 
the  same  plant. 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  so,  either  from  the  taste,  the  dry  leaf, 
or  after  infusion.  The  taste  of  the  black  has  a  little  of  flavour  which 
does  not  so  decidedly  belong  to  that  class  ;  but  the  colour  is  that  of 
black  (Congou)  tea.     The  wet  leaf  shews  it  to  be  much  broken. 

The  green  tea  seems  to  be  a  better  sample  in  leaf,  (at  present  pale,) 
wanting  only  more  colour  to  be  fair  gunpowder,  but  it  draws  a  good 
green-coloured  liquor,  which  it  might  in  some  degree  lose  if  to  the  leaf 
itself  more  colour  were  to  be  given.  The  wet  leaf  seems  much  more 
perfect  in  the  green  than  in  the  black  sample. 

"  Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  "  Rd.  Twining." 

"  East  India  Warehouses^ 
"  My  dear  Sir,  "  15  March,  1847. 

'^Having  tested  the  samples  of  black  and  green  tea  grown  and 
manufactured  by  the  East  India  Company,  I  beg  to  offer  my  opinion 
npon  their  quality. 

**  The  black  tea  has  in  its  appearance  the  China  tea  characteristics, 
and  is  as  well  made  as  that  of  the  finer  description  from  the  Oan-Khy 
district,  but  it  has  been  injured  in  the  curing,  having  acquired  an 
'  oveny*  smell ;  in  flavour  it  partakes  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Oan-Khy 
tea,  being  soft  and  agreeable. 

"  The  green  tea  (gunpowder)  is  also  as  equally  well  manipulated 
as  the  China  description,  but  like  all  the  samples  which  I  have  seen 
of  green  tea  manufactured  from  the  black  tea  shrub,  it  is  deficient  in 
the  richness  of  appearance  and  silkiness  of  touch  which  characterize 
the  true  green  tea ;  in  flavour  too  the  difierence  is  very  marked,  that 

VOL.  XTT.  L 
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from  the  black  tea  shrub  is  ^  coarse  and  brassy/  while  from  the  graea 
tea  it  is  'rich  and  nutty;'  from  these  discrepancies  I  cannot  think 
that  the  black  is  identical  with  the  green  tea-shrub^  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  the  point  decided,  by  planting  in  the  Company's 
garden  some  seeds  from  plants  grown  in  Gam-Kang. 

"  I  am,  &o., 
(Signed)  "  W.  Andrews  Hunt.' 

«  To  Dr.  Royle." 

"  The  sample  of  tea  marked  *  Kupeena,  1846/  is  much  the  same  ai 
the  specimens  of  tea  we  have  seen  of  former  years  growth  from  the 
same  district,  resembling  the  Ankoi  teas,  imported  from  China  under 
the  denomination  of  Ning-Yong,  Oolong,  and  Orange  Pekoe. 

*'  The  sample  marked  *  Green  Machoo  Tea/  is  similar  to  the  gun- 
powder tea  imported  from  China ;  the  leaf  is  rather  paler,  well- 
prepared,  being  round  and  eTen,lbut  if  made  smaller  it  would  command 
a  higher  price ;  the  mfusion  is  of  that  pale  yellow,  and  the  taste  of  that 
strong  burnt  character,  which  qualities  are  usually  found  only  in  the 
finest  descriptions  of  Gunpowder  tea  ;  but  it  is  not  so  high  flavonred 
as  the  China  tea.  It  is  however,  of  a  very  useful  description,  and 
would  sell  well  here. 

(Signed)  "  Ewart,  Maccaughy  &  Co., 

*'  £rokersJ*' 
Copthall  Courtf 
"20  AprU,  1847." 

Mr.  Warrington,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  having  by  microscopic 
examination  and  chemical  tests  discovered  the  nature  of  the  colouring, 
and  other  matters  which  the  Chinese  employ  for  facing  and  artificially 
dyeing  some  of  their  green  teas,  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  his  opinion 
of  the  first  sample  of  green  tea  that  had  been  prepared  in  the  North- 
western nurseries.  The  result  of  Mr.  Warrington's  previous  exami- 
nations had  been  that  of  the  two  kinds  of  green  tea  known  here  as 
glazed  and  ungUtzed,  the  former  he  had  found,  in  all  cases  that  he  had 
examined,  dressed  with  Prussian  blue  and  sulphate  of  lime,  or  kaolin, 
and  the  latter  with  sulphate  of  lime  only,  and  these  have  an  olive 
yellow  tint,  without  any  blue.  Of  the  Assam  teas  which  Mr.  War- 
rington had  obtained  from  the  India  House,  he  states  that,  "  none  of 
the  Assam  teas  are  glazed,  but  all  have  a  white  powder  on  their 
surface.*'  His  examination  of  the  Kemaon  tea  gives  similar  results, 
there  being  no  Prussian  blue  or  turmeric,  but  only  a  little  white  earthy 
powder,  as  appears  by  his  note.    Dr.  Wallich  haa  stated  to  me  that 
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the  finely  powdered  ^gypsum  is  thrown  upon  the  white^  incandescent 
cinders  of  the  fire,  beneath  the  apparatus  holding  the  tea.  This 
apparatus,  on  the  occasion  when  he  saw  it,  was  a  plaited  bamboo  pan. 
Other  accounts  describe  the  powder  as  mixed  with  the  tea.  Dr* 
Wallich  further  informs  me  that  the  tea-makers  from  Canton  lay  tho 
greatest  stress  on  the  use  of  the  dye,  probably  Prussian  blue^  for 
giving  the  peculiar  bloom  to  their  superior  green  teas. 

"Apothecaries'  ffall^ 
'« My  dear  Sir,  "  25th  November,  1847. 

^'I  have  to  offer  you  a  thousand  apologies  for  neglecting  the 
examination  of  the  Himalaya  tea  before  this.  It  was  put  away  by 
me  very  carefully  at  the  time  I  received  it,  for  an  early  examination, 
and  entirely  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  until  Mr.  Ball  asked  me  about 
it  a  week  or  two  ago.  I  immediately  set  to  work,  and  have  now  to 
give  you  the  results.  Under  the  microscope  it  appears  to  be  covered 
with  a  dirty  white  powder,  which  is  readily  washed  off^  and  appears 
to  consist  of  some  primitive  rock,  perhaps  granite,  in  a  disintegrated 
state;  particles  of  silica  are  abundant,  and  a  few  minute  flakes  of 
mica ;  there  is  no  appreciable  quantity  of  lime,  and  no  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  it  is  also  quite  free  from  adventitious  colour,  as  Prussian 
blue,  turmeric,  &c.  Hoping  this  may  prove  satisfactory,  and  throwing 
myself  on  your  good  nature  for  my  long  neglect, 

**  Believe  me,  &c., 
(Signed)  "  R.  Warrington." 

"  P.S. — Is  it  not  too  highly  dried,  and  rather  scorched  in  parts  f* 

"  To  Dr.  Royle." 

Early  in  1847,  I  had  written  to  Dr.  Jameson  respecting  the 
infonnation  obtained  by  Mr.  Fortune,  that  he  found  the  Thea  Bchea 
converted  into  both  black  and  green  tea  in  the  south  of  China,  but 
that  in  all  the  Northern  Provinces  the  Thea  viridis  only  grown,  and 
equally  converted  into  both  kinds  of  tea.  This  he  acknowledged  on 
the  Slst  July  : — "The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fortune  are  both  interesting^ 
and  satisfactory ;  and  quite  account  for  the  disputes  which  have  arisen 
regarding  the  different  species.  For  any  one  confining  his  attention 
to  ono  district  would  of  course  be  convinced  that  there  was  but  one 
species.  On  the  other  hand  another  individual  who  had  visited  both 
districts,  would  come  to  a  different  conclusion."  Hence  the  discre- 
pancies in  the  accounts  obtained  by  different  individuals  from  the  tea 
districts,  IIo  moreover  states,  that  "  the  tea-plant  in  general  cultiva- 
tion here  is  the  Thea  Bohea,     The  true  Thea  viridis  is  not  in  the 
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plantations,  but  the  yariety  from  Assam  ;*'  amd  further,  that,  '^  the  tea 
this  year  will  I  think  be  very  superior  to  anything  yet  madoj  as  it  has 
been  manufactured  and  packed  under  advantages  which  were  not 
procurable  until  now ;  that  is,  there  is  now  a  sheet-lead  maker 
attached  to  the  manufactory."  He  concludes  with,  "I  am  now 
engaged  in  extending  the  tea  plantations  to  1 000  acres." 

On  the  28th  of  August  Dr.  Jameson  wrote  me  from  Paoree  that 
another  sale  of  tea  had  taken  place  on  the  9th  August  at  Almorah  : — 
'^  The  amount  realized  for  green  tea  varied  from  rupees  10  8a.  to 
rupees  9  4a.  (that  is,  more  than  9  and  10  shillings  a  pound).  For  black 
tea  the  amount  realised  was  rupees  7  8a.  the  maximum,  and  rupees  4  Oa. 
the  minimum.*'  He  continues :  '*  I  have  just  sent  in  a  long  report  to 
Government  on  the  state  of  the  plantations,  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  Calcutta  for  publication."  ''I  am  employed  in  extending  the 
Gadowlee  nursery,  which  though  established  only  about  four  years, 
contains  about  a  lac  of  plants  in  a  thriving  condition.  All  the  other 
nurseries  are  equally  progressing.  The  Government  are  about  to 
cut  the  Kutta  Phuthur  Canal,  in  the  western  Deyra  Doon."  On 
the  4th  October  he  states ;  "  I  have  just  received  orders  from  Govern- 
ment to  form  tea-plantations  on  the  whole  of  the  hilly  districts  of  the 
North-west  frontier,  from  the  Sutledge  and  new  country  lately  acquired 
west  of  that  river,  to  the  Ravi ;"  and  that  he  proceeds  immediately 
towards  Kangra  to  inspect  and  select  sites.  The  Governor-General 
pronounces  the  tea  to  be  as  fine  as  any  Chinese  tea  he  had  ever  drank. 
Dr.  Jameson  concludes  by  stating  his  conviction  that  tea  will  shortly 
become  a  most  important  article  of  production  from  the  North-west 
Provinces. 

I  entirely  concur  in  this  opinion,  as  it  is  indeed  only  that  which 
I  have  long  entertained,  and  frequently  promulgated.  I  have  been 
gratified  to  find  that  the  inferences  deduced  from  scientific  data 
have  been  fully  borne  out  by  the  practical  rcsnlts.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  the  best  kinds  of  tea-plant  are  obtained  from  the  northern 
districts  of  China,  and  with  them  a  few  manu£Etcturers  from  the 
places  where  the  teas  most  esteemed  in  commerce  are  prepared,  and 
which  are  consequently  those  most  in  use  by  the  British  public, 
that  any  kind  or  quality  of  tea  may  be  prepared  as  good  and  as 
cheaply  in  the  Himalayas  as  in  China.  For  we  have  an  equal  command 
of  soil  and  climate,  with  cheap  and  abundant  labour,  unoccupied  land 
at  a  low  rent,  with  comparatively  small  expense  of  carriage  even  to 
Calcutta.  Rut  India  itself,  with  other  parts  of  Asia,  will  consume  a 
large  quantity  of  tea,  when  it  is  obtainable  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
oven  if  of  a  quality  inferior  to  what  has  already  been  produced  in  the 
Himalayan  mountains. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Subseqaent  to  the  writing  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Ball,  late  Inspector  of 
Teas  to  the  East  India  Company  in  China,  published  his  work,  intitled 
"  An  Account  of  the  Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  China.'' 
In  this  he  has  fully  confirmed  the  statement  first  made  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  repeated  by  others,  though  contradicted  by  some,  that  both  the 
green  and  black  teas  of  commerce  can  be  and  are  prepared  from  the 
same  plant,  and  that  the  differences  depend  entirely  on  the  processes 
of  manufacture.  Previous  to  this  Mr.  Fortune  bad  ascertained  by 
visiting  the  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  China,  that  the  Thea  Bohea 
was  converted  into  both  black  and  green  tea  in  the  south  of  China,  but 
that  in  all  the  northern  provinces  he  found  only  Thea  viridis  grown, 
and  equally  converted  into  both  kinds  of  tea.  But  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  Chinese  may  prefer  varieties  of  the  same  plant,  in  particular 
soils  and  situations,  for  the  preparation  of  particular  varieties  of  both 
black  and  green  teas. 

Mr.  Ball,  in  his  account  of  the  manufacture  of  black  tea,  states  that 
the  leaves  after  being  gathered  are  first  exposed  to  the  air,  where  they 
wither  and  give  or  ''become  soft  and  flaccid."  They  are  kept  in 
this  state  until  they  begin  to  emit  a  slight  degree  of  fragrance,  when 
they  are  sifted,  and  then  tossed  about  with  the  hands  in  large  trays. 
The  leaves  in  each  sieve  are  then  collected  into  a  heap,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth.  *'  They  are  then  watched  with  the  utmost  care,  until 
they  *  become  spotted  and  tinged  with  red,'  when  they  also  increase 
in  fragrance  and  must  be  instantly  roasted,  or  the  tea  would  be 
injured."  In  the  first  roasting  of  all  black  tea,  the  fire  is  prepared 
with  dry  wood,  and  kept  exceedingly  brisk ;  **  any  heat  may  safiloe 
which  produces  the  crackling  of  the  leaves  described  by  Kssmpfer.' 
The  roasting  must  be  continued  until  the  leaves  give  out  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  become  quite  soft  and  flaccid,  when  they  are  in  a  fit  ztata  to 
be  rolled.  The  roasting  and  rolling  are,  often  a  third,  and  sometimes^ 
with  large  and  fleshy  leaves,  even  a  fourth  time  repeated ;  and  it  is 
only  when  juices  can  no  longer  be  freely  expressed  in  the  process  of 
rolling,  that  the  leaves  are  considered  to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  undergo 
the  final  desiccation,  in  sieves  placed  in  the  drying  tubs,  above  a 
charcoal  fire  in  a  common  chafing-dish.  During  this  process  thejr 
begin  to  assume  their  black  appearance.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
moisture  is  dissipated,  and  the  fire  is  then  covered  with  the  adi  of 
charcoal,  or  burnt  paddy-husk,  which  both  moderates  beat  and  pre^ 
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vents  smoke.  "  The  leaves  are  then  twisted,  and  again  undergo  the 
process  of  drying,  twisting,  and  turning  as  before;  which  is  repeated 
once  or  twice  more,  until  they  become  quite  black,  well  twisted,  and 
perfectly  dry  and  crisp." 

Mr.  Ball,  after  detailing  the  variations  required  in  the  manufacture 
to  produce  the  different  kinds  of  black  tea,  proceeds  to  describe  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  green  teas  of  commerce.  These  he  classes 
under  the  heads  of  Hyson  and  Single;  all  other  kinds  are  made 
from  these  shrubs,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  even 
the  Hyson  is  merely  the  Single  shrub  improved  by  soil  and  culti- 
vation." Of  the  manipulation  he  states  that  there  are  only  two 
gatherings  of  the  leaves  of  green  tea ;  the  first  begins  about  the 
20th  of  April,  and  the  second  at  the  summer  solstice.  "  The  green 
tea  factors  universally  agree  that  the  sooner  the  leaves  of  green  tea 
are  roasted  after  gathering  the  better,  and  that  all  exposure  to  the  air 
is  unnecessary,  and  to  the  sun,  injurious."  The  iron  vessel  in  which 
the  green  tea  is  roasted  is  called  a  Kuo.  It  is  thin,  about  sixteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  set  horizontally,  (that  for  Twankay  obliquely,)  in  a 
stove  of  brickwork,  so  as  to  have  a  depth  of  about  fifteen  inches.  The 
fire  is  prepared  with  dry  wood,  and  kept  very  brisk,  the  heat  becomes 
intolerable,  and  the  bottom  of  the  kuo  oven  red  hot,  though  this  is  not 
essential.  About  half  a  pound  of  leaves  are  put  in  at  one  time,  a 
crackling  noise  is  produced,  much  steam  is  evolved  from  the  leaves, 
which  are  quickly  stirred  about ;  at  the  end  of  every  turn  they  are 
raised  about  six  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  stove,  and  shaken  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  so  a«  to  separate  them  and  to  disperse  the  steam. 
They  are  then  suddenly  collected  into  a  heap,  and  passed  to  another 
man,  who  stands  in  readiness  with  a  basket  to  receive  them. 

The  process  of  rolling  is  much  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the 
rolling  of  black  tea,  the  leaves  taking  the  form  of  a  ball.  After  the 
balls  are  shaken  to  pieces,  the  leaves  are  also  rolled  between  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  so  that  they  may  be  twisted  regularly,  and  in  the  same 
direction.  They  are  then  spread  out  in  sieves,  and  placed  on  stands 
in  a  cool  room. 

For  the  second  roasting  the  fire  is  considerably  diminished,  and 
charcoal  used  instead  of  wood,  and  the  leaves  constantly  fanned  by  a 
boy,  who  stands  near.  When  the  leaves  have  lost  so  much  of  their 
aqueous  and  viscous  qualities  as  to  produce  no  sensible  steam,  they  no 
longer  adhere  together,  but  by  the  simple  action  of  the  fire  separate 
and  curl  of  themselves.  When  taken  from  the  kuo,  they  appear  of  a 
dark  olive  colour,  almost  black.  After  being  sifted  they  are  f^aoed  on 
stands  as  before. 
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For  the  third  roasting,  which  is  in  fact  the  final  drying,  the  heat 
is  not  greater  than  what  the  hand  can  bear  for  some  seconds  without 
much  inconvenience.  "  The  fanning  and  the  mode  of  roasting  were 
the  same  as  in  the  final  part  of  the  second  roasting.  It  was  now 
curious  to  observe  the  change  of  colour  which  gradually  took  place  in 
the  leaves,  for  it  was  in  this  roasting  that  they  began  to  assume  that 
blueish  tint,  resembling  the  bloom  on  fruit,  which  distinguishes  this 
tea,  and  renders  its  appearance  so  agreeable." 

The  foregoing  being  the  general  mode  of  manufacturing  green  or 
Hyson  tea,  it  is  separated  into  difierent  varieties,  as  Hyson,  Hyson-skin, 
young  Hyson,  and  Gunpowder,  by  sifting,  winnowing,  and  fanning,  and 
some  varieties  by  further  roasting. 

From  this  it  is  obvious,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Ball,  that  the  peculiar 
colour  of  green  tea  does  not  properly  arise  from  the  admixture  of 
colouring  matter  with  the  leaves,  but  naturally  out  of  the  process  of 
manipulation ;  and  by  some  experiments  which  Mr.  Ball  made,  it 
appears  that  leaves  while  undergoing  the  third  roasting  in  the  same 
vessel,  but  kept  separate  by  a  thin  partition  of  wood,  became  of  a 
black  or  of  a  green  colour,  according  as  they  were  kept  in  a  quiescent 
state  or  in  constant  motion.  ''The  leaves  kept  in  constant  motion 
dried  rapidly,  and  soon  assumed  the  colour  and  appearance  of  green 
tea.  The  other  parcel  (kept  in  as  quiescent  a  state  as  possible)  required 
a  much  longer  drying,  and  when  completed  assumed  the  colour  of 
black  tea"  (p.  242).  Mr.  Ball  enters  fully  into  the  subject  of  the 
chemical  changes  which  take  place,  and  on  the  cause  of  difierence  in 
the  properties  of  black  and  green  teas ;  for  which  and  for  much  valuable 
and  correct  information  his  work  must  be  consulted. 

Though  it  has  been  proved  that  both  black  and  green  teas  may  be 
and  are  prepared  from  the  same  plant,  it  has  also  been  shown  from 
Mr.  Fortune's  investigation  that  the  Thea  viridis  and  its  varieties  are 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  kinds,  cultivated  in  the  northern  districts  of 
China,  where  most  of  the  more  valuable  teas  of  commerce  are  pro- 
duced. As  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  seeds  and  plants  from  these  very 
localities,  means  have  been  taken  to  insure  this  object,  as  well  as  to 
obtain  further  information  on  the  subject  of  manufacture. 

Since  this  paper  was  written.  Dr.  Jameson's  report,  alluded  to  at 
p.  184,  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Hor* 
ticultural  Society  of  India,  vol.  vi.,  part  II.  In  this,  a  detailed  account 
is  given  of  the  state  of  the  several  nurseries  at  the  time.  With  regard 
to  soil.  Dr.  Jameson  states  ''  that  the  tea-plant  thrives  well  both  in  stiff 
and  free  soils,  and  in  many  modifications  of  these  ;"  and  with  regard  to 
elevation  that  'Mt  thrives  equally  well  at  heights  ranging  from  2,200 
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feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  6000  feet."  The  quantity  of  gToand 
then  in  cultivation  was  162^  acres  :  also  'Hhat  the  minimum  of  return 
of  tea  for  an  acre  of  land  may  be  estimated  at  one  pucka  maund,  or 
80  lbs."  We  have  also  the  interesting'  fact  stated,  that  though  the 
Pouchong  (black)  tea  sold  at  an  average  rate  of  Rupees  6,  8a.  8p.  per 
seer,  and  that  at  least  half  the  quantity  sold  was  bought  by  natives, 
the  coarse  Bohea  tea  was  reserved  and  sold  to  the  Bhoteahs  at  a  price 
varying  from  rupees  2  to  rupees  2,  4a.  per  seer.  "  It  has  been  pur- 
chased by  them  in  order  to  carry  it  across  the  passes  into  Thibet. 
Nor  will  it  be  long,  if  the  importation  of  Kemaon  tea  into  Chinese 
Tartary  is  not  prohibited,  before  that  market  is  wholly  supplied  from 
the  British  provinces." 

By  one  of  the  last  mails,  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Jameson,  dated  January  25,  of  the  present  year,  in  which  he  states 
that  2,656  lbs.  of  tea  had  been  manufactured  last  year,  and  that  of  this 
he  had  just  despatched  600  lbs.  of  black  and  green  tea  to  this  country, 
and  that  "  it  was  finer-looking  than  any  sent  in  former  years  ;*'  also 
that  ''  by  the  end  of  this  season  there  will  be  400  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion at  Kolaghir  in  the  Doon  ;"  and  '^  at  Paoree  I  expect  to  have  200 
to  300  acres  ;"  and  that  he  has  "  about  250,000  seedling  plants  ready 
to  transplant."  ''Last  season  I  sent  a  lac  (100,000)  of  the  plants  to 
the  Kangra  valley,  where  most  of  them  are  doing  well ;"  while 
"  the  seeds  collected  from  our  own  plantations  this  season  amount  to 
upwards  of  2,000,000  (two  millions).  From  the  plantation  at  Deyra 
(Kolaghir)  we  shall  be  able,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years^  to  raise 
a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  plant  the  whole  Doon." 

London,  April,  1849. 
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Art.  V. — On  the  Bock  Inscriptions  of  Kapur  di  Giri^  Dhauli^ 
and  Gimar;  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  Director  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

[Bead  Srd  February ,  1849.] 

The  circnmstances  under  which  the  remarkable  inscription  at  Shah  has 
gheri  or  Kapur  di  Giri  was  discovered  and  transcribed  by  Mr.  Masson, 
and  decjphered  by  Mr.  Dowson  and  Mr.  Norris  have  been  already 
detailed  in  a  preceding  Journal,  vol.  VIII,  and  it  was  then  shown 
by  a  comparison  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  inscription  with  a  similar 
division  of  those  of  Gimar  and  Dhauli,  that  they  were  all  three 
substantially  the  same.  The  interest  excited  by  this  identification, 
and  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  reading  and 
translation  of  the  earlier  known  inscriptions  might  be  explained  by 
the  one  more  recently  discovered,  naturally  recommended  the  pro- 
secution of  the  inquiry  and  the  complete  collation  of  the  several 
inscriptions.  In  the  absence  of  any  person  more  competent  to 
acoomplish  so  desirable  an  object  I  consented  to  undertake  the  task, 
and  now  lay  before  the  Society  the  result  of  the  comparison.  It 
has  not,  I  fear,  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  purport  of 
these  curious  documents,  but  it  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  identity  iu 
all  material  respects  of  the  records  preserved  by  the  rocks  of  Guzerat, 
Cuttack,  and  Afghanistan. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  collation  of  the  inscriptions  was 
effected,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  revise  the 
translations  made  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  of  those  of  earlier 
discovery,  particularly  as  the  Society  was  possessed  of  valuable  cor- 
rections of  the  original  readings  made  by  Mr.  Prinsep  himself,  although 
unpublished,  and  by  Captain  Jacob  and  Mr.  Westergaard  in  an  entirely 
now  transcript  of  the  original,  made  and  published  by  them  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  As 
mentioned  also  on  the  former  occasion,  the  Society  was  in  possession 
of  a  fac-simile  on  muslin  of  the  Gimar  inscription,  made  by  the 
Ilev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  and  of  copies  presented  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Prinsep  and  Captain  Postans.  Mr.  Westergaard,  also,  was  kind 
enough  to  furnish  Mr.  Norris  with  a  copy  of  the  same  inscription, 
in  which  be  corrected  some  of  the  typographic  errors  of  the  printed 
copy;  and  some  further  corrections  have  recently  appeared  iu  the 
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Bombay  Branch  Society's  Journal,  for  July  1847,  by  Captain  Jacob. 
With  exception  of  the  last,  these  several  transcripts  and  correctiona 
of  the  Gimar  inscription  were  embodied  with  great  care  and  infinite 
labour  in  a  new  representation  of  the  whole,  and  engraved  on  stone 
by  Mr.  Norris  himself.     This  transcript  is  now  given  to  the  public. 

Wo  are  in  like  manner  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  and  indefiatigable 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Norris  for  the  lithographed  copy  of  the  Kapur  di 
Giri  inscription,  and  I  cannot  ofier  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  labour 
which  it  imposed,  and  of  the  carefulness  with  which  it  has  been 
executed,  than  by  inserting  Mr.  Norris's  own  account  of  the  process 
by  which  he  has  rendered  the  inscription  accessible  to  the  publia 
This  account  is  as  follows : — 

'^  The  manner  in  which  the  cloth  was  applied  to  the  rock  of  Shah 
baz  gheri  to  take  off  a  fac-simile  of  the  inscription,  has  been  detailed  in 
p.  299  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Society's  Journal.  It  is  important 
to  add  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  was  used  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion; and  that  the  operator,  perceiving  as  he  went  along,  how  the 
lines  ran,  followed  them  closely,  striking  them  more  particularly  in 
the  centre.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  that  the  space  between  the 
lines  is  often  left  white,  and  that  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  each 
letter  are  less  perfectly  impressed  than  the  middle.  The  result  is 
that  the  letter  r,  and  the  vocalic  marks  which  should  be  affixed  to 
those  parts  of  the  letters,  are  often  wanting ;  and  the  reading  is  so  far 
imperfect. 

"  In  order  to  produce  a  transcript,  the  cloth  was  closely  attached 
by  pins  to  a  sheet  of  paper  twenty-four  feet  by  twelve  feet,  and  then 
carefully  extended  upon  a  large  table,  previously  covered  with  sheets 
of  paper  smeared  over  with  a  black  composition,  the  face  of  the  cloth 
being  uppermost,  and  the  large  sheet  of  white  paper  in  contact  with 
the  blackened  paper  on  the  table.  An  ivory  point  was  then  passed 
over  every  visible  mark  of  letters  upon  the  cloth ;  and  thus  a  reversed 
copy  in  black  was  produced  upon  the  underside  of  the  paper.  As  the 
impression  upon  the  cloth  was  reversed  by  being  taken  from  the  rock, 
the  copy  on  the  paper  being  again  reversed  was  restored  to  its  direct 
position.  From  this  paper,  by  moans  of  a  pantograph,  a  copy  was 
made,  reduced  to  one-sixth  linear  dimension;  and  this,  though  nearly 
two  yards  long,  was  more  manageable  than  tho  first  copy,  which 
being  above  twenty  feet  in  length,  could  not  be  examined  without 
much  trouble.  Upon  the  reduced  transcript  corrections  were  made 
by  a  minute  collation  with  tho  original  calico,  every  letter  of  which 
was  examined,  both  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light,  and  many 
thus    rendered    visible   which   were    unseen    at  the  first  attempt. 
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After  this  was  done,  the  several  detached  pieces  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Maeson  as  the  first  results  of  his  attempts  on  the  rock,  were 
separately  transcribed,  and  reduced  by  pantograph,  as  the  whole 
inscription  had  been;  and  although  the  impressions  on  these  pieces 
were  on  the  whole  far  inferior  to  those  on  the  largo  cloth,  yet  in 
several  cases  they  gave  a  legible  word  or  letter,  which  was  very 
doubtful,  or  altogether  invisible  on  tho  other.  After  this,  the  copy 
taken  by  the  eye  was  collated  with  the  one  corrected  as  just  stated; 
and  although  quite  illegible  alone,  it  was  in  many  parts  valuable  by 
suggesting  the  true  reading  of  a  doubtful  word;  and  in  some  cases 
giving  a  word  wholly  wanting  on  the  cloth. 

**  To  sum  up  tho  whole,  although  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  in 
many  places  the  inscription  given  is  rather  an  attempt  to  restore  what 
is  visible  upon  tho  rock  than  a  copy  of  the  impression  npon  the  cloth 
entrusted  to  mo,  yet  the  greater  part  is,  as  nearly  as  I  could  trace  it>  a 
fac-similo  of  that  impression;  and  all  this  part  is  distingnished  by  a 
full,  thick  character,  as  npon  the  cloth.  Wherever  the  reading  was 
uncertain,  either  from  faintness  of  the  impression,  or  because  the  only 
authority  was  the  copy  made  by  the  eye,  the  character  is  drawn  with 
thin  lines ;  and  in  those  parts  it  was  found  in  most  instances  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  resembling  letters  r,  <,  and  v;  d  and  n;  and 
hh  and  k.  So  far  then,  and  in  the  addition  of  the  subjoined  r,  and  of 
vowels,  conjectural  emendation  is  fully  admissible.  Even  in  the 
better  parts  the  impression  is  not  such  as  to  insnre  perfect  confidence. 
Such,  in  fact,  is  the  condition  of  the  cloth,  partly  arising  from  the 
rough  surface  of  the  rock  when  originally  engraved,  and  it*  dete- 
rioration after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
imperfect  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  gentleman  by  whom  the  copy 
was  taken;  probably  also,  in  some  degree,  to  damage  snstained  by  the 
calico  since  it  was  impressed  in  1838,  the  ink  having  apparently  ran 
over  several  of  the  characters  and  obliterated  them,  that  many  parts 
set  down  as  certain,  may  hereafter,  on  examination  of  the  rock,  prove 
to  be  susceptible  of  correction. 

"  In  one  material  particular  the  inscription  given  in  the  plate  does 
not  represent  tho  cloth  copy.  The  impression  was  taken  upon  cloth 
in  separate  pieces,  which  were  subsequently  sewed  together  under 
Mr.  Masson*s  directions,  upon  that  gentleman's  retnm  to  Peshawer. 
As  I  proceeded  on  my  task  I  found  reason  to  suspect  that  some  mis- 
take had  been  made  in  sewing  the  pieces  together;  and  this  suspicion 
was  confirmed  when  the  inscription  was  found  to  resemble  so  closely 
those  of  Gimar  and  Dhanli.  Fonr  seams  were  found  to  be  impro* 
perly  joined;  the  direction  of  two  of  these,  extending  from  the  top  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  cloth,  will  be  seen  by  drawing  lines  from  A  to  A, 
and  horn  B  to  B  in  the  fac-^imile.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  part  on 
the  left  was  shifted  downwards,  two  lines  below  its  proper  place,  so 
that,  for  example,  the  twentieth  line  ran  first  into  the  eighteenth,  and 
then  into  the  sixteenth.  In  the  other  cases,  marked  C  and  D,  the 
pieces  were  smaller,  and  sewed  on  two  or  three  sides.  They  were 
shifted  on  one  side,  and  both  so  joined  that  some  parts  appeared  in 
dnplicate,  and  others  were  wanting:  these  gave  more  trouble  than 
the  others;  but  I  believe  they  are  now  placed  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions. 

*'  In  case  it  should  be  wished  to  elucidate  any  difficult  passage  of  the 
inscription,  or  to  remove  any  doubts  of  incorrect  transcription,  all  the 
materials  which  furnished  the  accompanying  lithograph  may  be  seen 
at  the  Society's  House.  Very  possibly  a  subsequent  examination  will 
discover  errors  in  the  work,  or  find  some  letters  or  words  that  may 
have  escaped  me;  but,  in  any  case,  what  is  done  will  be  nseful  in 
pointing  out  where  correction  is  needed,  and  will  materially  aid  any 
one  who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  rock  itself.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  inscription  con* 
taining,  perhaps,  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  edicts,  may  be 
taken  from  the  rock  in  fac-simile.  The  copies  in  the  Society's  hands 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rock  contains  in  substance  a  great 
portion  of  tbe  last  three  edicts  of  the  Gimar  inscription,  but  they  are 
too  imperfect  to  be  legible  generally,  though  singularly  enough,  it  was 
this  part  of  the  inscription  which  furnished  mo  with  the  word  Deva- 
nampiya,  and  led  to  its  identification.  From  this  illegibility  one  line, 
containing  the  names  of  the  five  Western  Kings  must  be  fortunately 
excepted,  which  Mr.  Masson  copied  with  especial  care,  and  even  took 
off  a  cloth  impression  of  a  small  portion,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
presented  by  the  position  of  the  rock.  A  fac-simile  of  this  piecOi 
reduced  to  one-quarter  of  its  original  surface,  is  given  in  a  comer 
of  the  lithograph. 

''  The  copy  of  the  back  of  the  rock,  as  made  by  Mr.  Masson,  is  given 
in  the  second  plate,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  plate  is  added  a  transcript  of 
the  above-mentioned  portion  relating  to  the  Western  Kings,  made  by 
a  native  in  the  service  of  M.  Court,  and  sent  to  Professor  Lassen, 
who  has  favoured  the  Society  with  it.  This  transcript  appears  to 
have  embrace<l  the  whole  of  the  rock;  and,  at  first  sight,  would  appear 
to  have  been  carefully  made,  but  on  examination,  it  is  found  to  be 
very  imperfect.  Many  portions  have  been  turned  upside  down ;  and  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  trace  the  connection  generally  with  what 
we  have  from  Mr.  Masson.     The  probability  is,  that  the  native  copied 
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the  inscription  on  detached  pieces  of  paper^  which  were  afterwards 
misplaced." 

In  order  to  exhibit  with  as  much  distinctness  as  possible  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inscriptions,  I  have  written  the  whole  of  them  with 
Mr.  Norris's  aid  in  Roman  characters,  agreeably  to  the  system  devised 
by  Sir  William  Jones  and  followed  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  with 
a  few  unimportant  exceptions;  and  I  have  placed  the  several  inscrip- 
tions, so  written,  in  parallel  lines,  in  order  to  bring  the  words  of  each 
in  juxta-position  as  far  as  was  practicable.  They  accordingly  form  four 
lines.  The  upper  line  represents  Mr.  J.  Prinsep*s  original  readings, 
as  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  VI., 
p.  228,  and  above  the  line,  in  a  smaller  character,  are  inserted  his  sub- 
sequent corrections,  as  given  in  a  copy  of  the  Journal,  corrected  by 
himself,  and  placed  at  Mr.  Norris's  disposal  by  his  brother  Mr.  H,  T. 
Prinsep.  Small  numerals  refer  to  the  lines  of  our  own  lithographed 
copy.  This  lino  I  have  designated  G  a.  The  second  line  is  the 
representation  of  the  copy  now  lithographed,  and  which  I  have  gene- 
rally referred  to  as  Mr.  Westergaard's  copy,  as  he  has  the  larger  share 
in  it.  This  is  marked  6  h.  The  third  line  marked  D  repeats  the 
Dhauli  inscription  as  given  by  Mr.  Prinsep.  We  have  not  yet  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a  second  and  revised  transcript,  although 
it  is  very  desirable.  The  lower  line  is  marked  K,  as  being  rendered 
Into  Roman  letters  from  the  lithographed  copy  of  the  Kapnr  di  Giri 
inscription.  The  small  figures  here  also  refer  to  the  lines  of  the  ori- 
ginal. Where  blanks  occur  in  either  of  the  inscriptions  they  are 
denoted  by  asterisks:  where  words  are  wanting  for  the  collation 
although  there  is  no  blank  in  the  inscription,  a  line  supplies  their 
place.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  hoped  that  a  ready  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  lithographed  originals;  and  that  the  critical  remarks 
which  follow  each  separate  tablet  may  be  conveniently  compared  with 
the  passages  to  which  they  relate. 


TABLET  I. 

1 

G  a     ^lyam     dhammalipi     devdnam     piyena  '^Piyadasiud  Rdfid 

G  h      lyam     dhammalipi     devdnam     piyena  Piyadasind  Rdild 

D        \     ^      ghi  savatasi     devanam     piya  ♦  4<    4<    4<    4<  4<     « 

K        'Aya      dhamalipi        devanam     priyasa  *   *    *     *  Rajo 
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Qa 
Qh 
D 
K 


lekh^pit^.     Idha    na      kan'chi 
lekh^pitd.     Idha    na      kanchi 

likhapi    «    idam   loke  cha 


m 


G  a  hitaja  ''na  cha  eamija 

Q  b  hitavyam  na  cha  samdje 

D  «**«  ♦  *  «♦« 

K  ♦    ♦  cha 


jiyam  drabhiti  pnja 

jlyam  drabhittd  paja 

*  nam  dlabhitu  ptyi^t 

♦  jivanam  aia  *    *  *      « 


o  kun     hi 

katavje    bahu         repicUunm 
katayyo    bahukam  hi      doMm 


'*  ♦ 


*    pi «     sama  ♦       «  41  4^ 


«  «  «  *    *      *    « 

«    4(    «    «      «         *       « 


devdnam 
devdnam 

*  41  If  ♦ 

♦  111  ^  ♦ 


G  a  ^amdjamhi      padati 
G  b    samdjamhi      pasati 

K  «****  ^     ^     * 

G  a  *asti     pitu  ekachd   samdja 

G  b     asti     pitu  ekachi    samdja 
D        *****  *bha  jpaldpd 

K      ^asti     pi  *  katia —  samayasa 


piya 
piyo 

♦       He 


Piyadasi 
Piyadasi 
«  If  If  ♦ 
»  ♦  *  ♦ 


Rdja 
Rdj£ 


sddhumatd  devdnam  'pijua 

sddhumatd  devdnam  pijua 

sddhumatd  devdnam  pijiuft 

samato  -—  deranam  prijaaa 


G  a  Piyadasino    rdno   pura    mahdnase    thu  he  "deydnam  piyan 

G  &  Piyadasino     rdno   purd    mahdnase    jamd      devdnam  pijasa 

D  Piyadasino    ^*     *******     *     *      *    *    *  *  * 

K  PriyadaSisa   rajo    para    mahanasasa  devanam  prijaM 


G  a  Piyadasino  rdfio 

G  b  Piyadasino  rdno 

D  *****  ** 

K  Priyadauisa  rajo 


anudivasam  ba*htini  pdha  satasahaadni 

anudivasani  bahCini  pdna  satasahasdni 

*****  ***  pdna  sata  *  * 

anudivasa  bahuni  pana  hada  *  asani 


so 


G  a  drabhisu      supdthdya  '^sa    nja    yadd  ayam 

G  b  drabhisu     supdthdya  sa     aja     yadd  ayam 

D  *labhiyisu  supalhuya  *    *  *  ^*  dd  *    * 

K  ********  ******  *,)c 


dhamalipi 
dhammalipi 
dhammalipi 
dhamalipi 


u 


ra 


o 


G  a  likliitdti  cva         pdna  drabhisa  supdthdjra  dwdmard 

G  b  likhitati  cva         pdna  drabhiro  supdthdya  dwanicrd 

D  likliitdti  *  *        *  *  *labhiya  «***  **** 

K  likhitati  anatam  yato  praiia  hiuuti  *  *  jata  kail 
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o  o        te  i 

Qa  eko  mato      so  pi  "ra  magdna  dliuvd    eka  pdti  pdnd 

G  &  eko  mato      so  pi          magona  dhuvo     ete    pdti  pdnd 

D  *  *  *    *        *  *          4t    *    #  *  *  *      nt    sini  pdn^ni 

K  8ti  magona  so  pi          magona  dhavalasa       pu  panam 

G  a  — —  pachhd  nd  arabhisande. 

G  b  pacbhd  na  drabhisande. 

D  ■  pacbhd  na  dlabbiyisata. 

K  trayi  pacba  na  arabbisanti. 

The  first  portion  of  tbe  inscription  on  tbe  rock  at  Kapnr  di  Giri  bas 
suffered  materially  from  tbe  effects  of  time  and  exposure,  bat  enougb 
remains  distinct  to  establish  its  identity,  in  all  essential  points,  witb 
tbe  inscriptions  at  Girnar  and  Dbauli. 

It  opens  witb  a  similar  pbrase,  altbougb  differing  in  tbo  first  word, 
using  tbe  pronoun,  aya,^-or  more  properly,  ayam, — instead  of, 
[yam,  "tbis."  Tbo  nasal  terminations  are  generally  omitted  in 
this  inscription ;  an  omission  referable,  perbaps,  to  carelessness  in  the 
sculpture  or  to  tbe  subsequent  effacement  of  tbe  simple  and  possibly 
superficial  mark  of  tbe  nasal.  Ayam,  as  well  as,  iyam,  is  tbe  Sanskrit 
pronoun  ;  tbe  former  tbe  masculine,  tbe  latter  tbe  feminine.  But  in 
Pali,  ayam,  is  of  botb  genders,  and  tbe  Gimar  inscription,  therefore, 
is  Sanskrit  rather  than  Pali  in  its  use  of,  iyam ;  as  Prinsep  obseryes^ 
ayam,  is  also  used  in  place  of,  iyam,  in  some  of  tbe  other  Girnar  tablets^ 
— ayam  dbammalipi,  this  writing  of  tbe  law  is  tbe  same  in  botb 
inscriptions,  only  that  we  have,  dhama,  instead  of,  dhamma  ;  tbe  nasal 
mark  of  the  first,  m,  being  either  omitted  or  obliterated. 

Tbe  title  of  tbe  prince,  devanam  priyasa,  in  tbe  genitire  case, 
next  occurs,  corresponding,  except  in  tbe  case,  witb  tbe  devdnam 
piyena,  of  Girnar.  We  have,  however,  to  notice  one  or  two  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities:  we  have  first,  devanam,  not  devdnam  —  the 
short  penultimate  vowel  instead  of  a  long  one ;  devdnam  for  devdndm, 
is  a  Pali  divergence  from  Sanskrit — but  the  short  quantity  of  the  first, 
a,  is  peculiar  to  Kapur  di  Giri.  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  this 
case,  for  throughout  the  inscriptions  a  long,  d,  like  tbe  short,  is  very 
seldom  written.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  distinction  is  observable 
between  the  other  short  and  long  vowels,  although  there  is  an  appear- 
ance occasionally  of  a  long,  i.  The  other  peculiarity  is  tbe  more 
correct  Sanskrit  form  of  Priya  instea<l  of  tbe  Pali,  Piya ;  there  is  a 
line  at  tbe  foot  of  the,  p,  which  cannot  well  be  anything  else  than 
tbe  conjunct,  r.  It  is  tbe  more  remarkable,  because  Prakrit  and 
Pali  are  very  chary  of  compound  consonants,  and  because  it  corrobo-* 
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rates  the  co-existence  of  the  radical  fornix  pi*iyft)  ^^^  its  cormptioiij 
piya ;  of  the  Sanskrit  original,  and  its  dialectic  derivative.  We  have 
also  to  remark  the  use  of  the  genitive  instead  of  the  instrumental,  but 
this  is  compatible  with  the  rules  of  Pali  syntax.  The  name  of  the 
prince  is  omitted,  but  we  have  his  designation,  rajo,  of  the  king, 
followed  by  the  participle,  likhapifa,  caused  to  bo  written.  This 
edict  has  been  caused  to  be  written  of  (by)  the  beloved  of  the  gods 
the  Raja  (Priyadasi  ?).  ■ 

The  following  phrase  in  the  Girnar  inscription  presents  several 
diflSculties  which  the  Kapur  di  Giri  copy  does  not  enable  ns  to  dear  np, 
although  it  may  suggest  a  conjecture ;  but  it  is  here  very  indistinct 
and  imperfect.     Prinsep  has,  idha  na  kanchi  jivam  drabhitd,  the  latter 
in  Mr.  Westgaard's  copy  is,  drabhittd.     Our  reading  seems  to  be,  idam 
loke  cha  (na  ?)  jivanam  ara,   the  rest  wanting.     Idam,  can  scarcely 
be  connected  with  loke,  or  we  might  render  it,  in  this  world,  but, 
idam,    is  the  nominative  neuter,  and,  loke,  the  locative  —  an  inad- 
missible concord,  but  the  Kapur  di  Giri  sculptors  do  not  appear  to  have 
suffered  grammatical  niceties  to  stand  in  their  way.     Jivanam,  may 
be  intended  for  the  genitive  plural,  a  reading  which  concurs  with  that 
apparently  of  the  Dhauli  inscription ;  in  either  case  we  may  admit 
that,  living  creature,  or,  of  living  creatures,  is  meant.     It  is  nnlacky 
that  so  much  of  the  corresponding  word,  jirabhitd,  should  be  effaced,  for 
it  is  a  very  awkward  word  to  be  disposed  of;  the  sense  is  donbtfnl; 
yet  upon  its  right  interpretation  depends  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
inscription.     I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  it  has  been  rightly  ren- 
dered, but  it  may  be  possibly  connected  with  the  sense  of  putting 
to  death,  and  Mr.  Prinsep  so  translates  it.     He  treats  the  word  as 
the   abstract   noun,   ''the  putting  to  death  of  living  beings  is  not 
to  be  done."     But  according  to  his  reading,  jivam,  the  nominative  or 
accusative  singular,  cannot  be  in  concordance  with  another  abstract  nonn 
in  the  nominative  case,  and  so  far,  jivanam,  for,  jivanam,  wore  pre- 
ferable,  as  it  occurs  at  Kapur  di  Giri :  drabhitta,  with  a  double,  t, 
however,  is  not  the  Pali  form  of,  urabhita  —  it  might,  if  the  final  were 
short,  represent,  arabhitwam — the  neuter  abstract,  or  it  may  bethought 
intended  for  the  past  indeclinable  participle,  arabhitwd,  although  that 
were  an  irregular  formation,  since  the  Prakrit  and  Pali  adhere  to  the 
Sanskrit  tvpe,  and  would  be  correctly,  nrabhya,  or,  arabh-i-a.     Ad- 
mitting it,  however,  to  be  the  abstract  subtitantive,  and  that  the  ex- 
pression   implies,    the    putting    to    death   of    living  beings,   what 
follows  ?  Prinsep  says,  is  not  to  be  done  either  for  the  benefit  of  the 
puja,  or  in  convivial  meetings,  puja  hitdya  na  cha  samiljc  katavye. 
But  this  can  scarcely  be  admitted;  the  corrected  copy  reads,  paju  hita- 
yam  na  cha  samdja  katavyo.     Mr.  Westerganrd V  copy  has,  hitavyam. 
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We  have  no  help  from  the  Kapur  di  Giri  table,  although  one  or  two 
fragments  correspond.  It  might  be  thought  that,hitavyam, isconnected 
witli,  drabhitta,  meaning,  slaughter  is  to  be  abandoned.  But  the 
neuter  participle  were  inconsistently  in  concord  with  a  feminine  noun. 
This  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  separating,  katavyo,  also  mascu- 
line, from,  arabhitta,  and  restricting  it  to,  samdja,  in  which  case  we 
have  two  sentences  complete ;  "  sacrifice  for  worship  (1)  is  to  be  dis- 
continued, neither  is  any  public  meeting  to  be  made."  Sam4Ja,doe8 
not  necessarily  signify  a  convivial  assembly,  but  such  an  interpre- 
tation is  allowable.  Katavyo,  it  may  be  observed,  is  neither  Sanskrit 
nor  Pali;  in  the  former  it  would  be  karttavya,  in  the  latter,  katabbo. 

Much  cruelty  of  this  nature  occurs  in  such  assemblies,  is  Mr.Prinsep's 
translation  of  the  following  words,  as  he  at  first  read  them,  repi  dasam 
samajamhi  padati,but  his  copy  was  erroneous,  and  he  afterwards  corrected 
it  to  bahukam  hi  dosam  samdjamhi  pasati.  Mr.  Westergaard  has  the 
same  corrected  reading, bahukam  hi  dosam  samdjamhi  pasati,  which,  with 
the  governing  words  that  follow  devanam  piya  piyadasi  rijd,  make 
sense. — For  the  beloved  of  the  gods  king  Piyadasi  sees  mnch  that  is 
blameable  in  convivial  assemblies.  Whether  his  objections  were  poli- 
tical or  religious  may  bo  doubted,  but,  in  either  case,  his  interference 
with  '^  cakes  and  ale,"  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  good  fellowship  of 
Raja  Piyadasi. 

Mr.  Prinsep  carries  the  government  of  the  nominative,  Piyadasi 
Raja,  to  the  following  words,  reading  them,  asti  pitu,  and  explaining 
the  passage,  Piyadasi,  &c.,  is  as  it  were  a  father  (to  his  people). 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  interpretation,  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bably incorrect.  We  have  the  corrected  reading  of  Westergaard,  aati 
pi  tu  ;  the  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet  has,  asti  pi,  so  far  confirming  either. 
The  sentence  probably  begins  with  the  verb,  and,  pi,  and,  tu,  are 
conjunctions  ;  the  first  being  usually  employed  in  Prakrit  instead 
of  api,  verily,  indeed,  and  the  sentence  is,  but  indeed  there  is  one 
assembly  which  is  held  respectable  fin  the  estimation)  of  the  Raja. 
Our  inscription  somewhat  differs  in  the  words  following  asti  pi, 
having,  katid,  with  a  blank  and,  samayasa  samato  devanam  prijrasa,  the 
two  first  words  of  the  latter  may  mean,  sameness  of  agreement,  concur- 
rence, assent,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  assign  any  applicable  meaning  io 
katia,  understanding  it  to  be  intended  for  the  dialectical  form  of,  krit- 
wd,  although  the  Pali  would  be  katwd,  or  if,  ya,  be  used,  it  is  kariya. 
In  place  of  Pijradasino  which  follows  the  analogy  of  the  Sanskrit 
declension  of  nouns  in,  i,  we  have  Priyadasisa,  the  analogous 
genitive  of  nouns  in,  a.  It  is  a  variety  admitted  in  Pali  grammar.  Mr. 
Prinsep*8  version  of  the  whole  passage  makes  the  sense  something  veiy 
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different,  depending  upon  bis  reading  ekdchd,  uniformity  of  woP8bip>  but 
tbis  is  very  questionable.  Mr.  Westergaard'e  copy  bae  apparently,  eka, 
not,  ekd,  and  if  the  Sanskrit,  arcbd,  were  intended  in  tbe  second  part  of 
tbe  compound,  we  ougbt  to  have,  arcba,  or,  acb-cbd  ;  the  word  itself 
also  would  not  be  appropriately  used  for  worship,  in  general :  tbe 
more  probable  reading  is,  eka  cha,  or  perhaps,  eka  vd,  connected 
naturally  enough  in  the  manner  proposed  above  witb  what  precedes 
and  what  follows;  but  there  is,  however,  one  social  meeting,  &c. 

The  assembly  which  the  Raja  patronises  appears  to  be  that  of  his 
own  kitchen — as  if  he  wished  to  monopolize  the  good  cheer  of  bis 
dominions ;  or  as  Prinsep  renders  the  passage.  Formerly  in  tbe  great 
refectory  and  temple  of  the  heaven-beloved,  <fec., — ^reading  it,  pura 
mahdnase  tbuhe  devanam  piyasa, — be  admits  however  that  tbe 
meaning  of,  thuhe,  is  doubtful.  Mr.  Westergaard  bas,  jamd,  in  place 
of,  thuhe,  an  equally  doubtful  term.  The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  hae 
no  equivalent  of  either,  and  yet  bas  no  blank — instead  of,  mahanaee, 
it  has,  mahanasasa,  and,  para,  for,  pura, — giving  a  rather  preferable 
sense — or  the  sanction  of  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  to  the  great  or 
supreme  kitchen  of  the  same ;  but  what  happens  there  1  a  transaction 
very  incompatible  with  the  sovereign's  previous  interdiction,  for  there 
every  day  many  living  beings,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  slaughtered. 
The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  agrees  with  the  reading  of  Gimar,  until 
we  come  to  the  verb,  when  there  is  a  blank,  which  is  unlucky,  for  that 
which  looks  like  the  verb,  drabhisu,  wants  confirmation.  However, 
it  is  possibly  only  a  slight  error  for,  arabhinsn,  tbe  nasal  mark 
having  disappeared ;  this  is  the  form  of  the  indefinite  past  tense,  and 
as  there  is  no  difierence  of  form  in  this  tense  in  the  active  and  passive 
voice,  we  are  at  liberty  to  ascribe  to  it  the  force  of  the  latter,  and 
translate  it,  have  been  killed ;  all  the  inscriptions  have,  p^nd,  for 
prdna,  life,  living  thing,  and  the  plural  neuter  nominative  ends  in,il 
as  well  as  in,  kni.  We  have  no  word  corresponding  to  supdthdya, 
which  follows,  drabhiau,  in  the  Gimar  tablet,  rendered  by  Mr 
Prinsep,  for  the  sake  of  food,  but  the  Sanskrit,  siipa,  is  literally 
soup,  not  food,  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  living  beings  were  boiled  down  for  soup  in  king  Pi- 
yadasi's  kitchen.  The  first  syllable  in  the  first  copy  of  the  Gimar 
inscription  is  short,  but  it  appears  to  be  long  in  Mr.  Westcrgaard's 
copy.  We  cannot,  however  suppose,  siipa,  to  be  intended,  and  it  may 
be  allowable  to  consider  it  as  the  particle,  su,  good,  while,  patbdya, 
is  the  dative  case  of  a  noun,  pat  ha,  way,  so  that  tbe  compound  may 
imply,  for  a  good  or  righteous  purpose. 

The  Girnar    inscription   proceeds,    to-day  when   this    writing  of 
the  law,  or  edict  is  promulgated;  the  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet  oonours  in 
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the  reading  of^  dhamalipi  likbita^  with  a  small  blanks  which  may  have 
been  filled  up  by,  ti,  a  syllable  rather  perplexing,  although  unnoticed 
by  Mr.  Prinsep  ;  it  may  be  inteuded  for  the  conventional  sign  of  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  iti,  but  the  compound  should  in  that  case  be,  likhite  ti, 
even  in  Pali. 

The  following  passages  differ  materially  in  the  two  inscriptions, 
and  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  either.  Mr. 
Prinsep  renders  the  Girnar  inscription,  so  even  at  this  day,  while  this 
edict  is  under  promulgation  from  the  sacrifice  of  animals  for  the  sake 
of  food,  some  two  are  killed,  or  one  is  killed;  which  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  We  might  render  the  Girnar  inscription.  So,  to-day, 
while  this  edict  is  promulgated,  animals  may  be  killed  for  proper 
purposes,  taking  the  corrected  form,  drabhire,  as  the  third  person 
plural  of  the  potential  mood,  which  in  one  form  is,  Arabheran,  but 
what  is  meant  by,  dwamerd,  or,  dwomeri,  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
cohjectured  ;  it  certainly  cannot  mean,  two  are  killed.  The  reading 
of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet  is  quite  different,  and  is  equally  unintelli- 
gible, although,  praha  hinote,  may  mean,  who  injures  human  beings. 

Of  the  following  words,  eko  mato  so  pij  Mr.  Prinsep  eonsiders 
that  the  two  first  may  mean,  one  is  killed,  in  oonnection  with, 
dwamara,  which  he  would  render,  dwau  mritau,  two  are 
killed, — admitting,  however,  that  the  whole  is  unintelligible.  In 
the  lato  corrections  of  the  Girnar  inscription  by  Captain  Jacob,  we 
have  a  modification  of,  dwa,  but  it  looks  like,  dth,  and  is  unsa- 
tisfactory,— a  more  serviceable  correction  however  follows  ;  instead 
of,  eko  mato,  we  have,  eko  mago,  one  way  or  road,  eka  m^rga, 
which  connects  very  well  with  what  follows,  so  pi  mago  na  dhuvo, 
hnt  that  road  or  way  is  not  established,  not  permanent,  or,  dhruva. 
The  Kapur  di  Giri  reading  confirms  this,  and  apparently  supplies 
the  verb,  sti,  for,  asti ;  there  is  (but  one  right)  way,  sti  mago ;  it 
inserts  here  the  negative,  na,  as  well  as  in  the  following,  so  pi 
mago  na,  but  this  is  probably  a  blunder.  For,  mago  na  dhuvo,  Mr. 
Prinsep's  first  reading  was,  rama  gana  dhuv^,  which  he  rendered, 
the  joyful  chorus  resounds  again  and  again,  supposing  that  the  two 
first  words  might  be  intended  for,  ramyag^na,  although  ho  acknow- 
ledged that  this  was  doubtful.  In  fact  there  was  no,  ra,  in  the 
inscription,  and  the  rest  is,  mago  na,  as  above. 

Again  the  Girnar  tablet  gave  as  first  read,  eka  pati  paiia,  which 
Mr.  Prinsop  renders,  a  single  animal,  but,  eka,  has  been  changed 
to,  etc,  these, — and  wo  therefore  require  something  to  fill  up  the 
sense.  Etc  jmfin,  might  be  rendered,  ete  prj^iui,  these  living 
beings,  but  then  what  becomes  of  pati  ?      It  would  seem  preferable 
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tlierofore  to  combine  the  two  words  and  cousider,  pdti  pdhd^  as  repre- 
senting the  Sanskrit,  pratipannd,  produced,  promulgated,  completing  an 
intelligible  passage  thus, — there  is  but  one  right  way,  and  as  that  way 
is  not  fixed,  these  presents  are  promulgated  to  establish  it ;  hereafter 
they  (living  beings)  shall  not  be  put  to  death  ;  all  the  copies  of  the 
inscriptions  agreeing,  or  very  nearly,  in  the  concluding  words,  pachhd 
na  arabhisandc.  In  what  immediately  precedes,  the  Kapur  di  6iii 
inscription,  although  entire,  is  doubtful,  and  probably  corrupt. 

Putting  together  the  result  of  these  observations  the  translation 
proposed,  subject,  bo  it  always  remembered,  to  correction  in  every 
phrajse,  will  be — 

Proposed  Translation,  Mr.  Prinsep^s  Translation, 

"This  is  the  edict  of  the  be-  "  The  following  edict  of  religion 
loved  of  the  gods,  Raja  Priyadasi ;  is  promulgated  by  the  heaven- 
the  putting  to  death  of  animals  is    beloved  king  Piyadasi.     '  In  this 


to  be  entirely  discontinued,  and 
no  convivial  meeting  is  to  be 
held,  for  the  beloved  of  the  gods, 
the  Raja  Priyadasi,  remarks  many 
faults  in  such  assemblies.  There 
is  but  one  assembly,  indeed,  which 
is  approved  of  by  the  Raja  Priya- 
dasi, the  beloved  of  tba  gods, 
which  is  that  of  the  great  kitchen 


place  the  putting  to  death  of  any- 
thing whatever  that  hath  life^ 
cither  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnja, 
or  in  convivial  meetings,  shall  not 
be  done.  Much  cruelty  of  this 
nature  occurs  in  such  assemblies. 
The  heaven-beloved  king  Piya- 
dasi is  (as  it  were)  a  father  (to 
his  people).     Uniformity  of  wor- 


of  Raja  Priyadasi,  the  beloved  of  ship  is  wise  and  proper  for  the  con- 
the  gods  ;  every  day  hundreds  of  gregation  of  the  heaven-beloved 
thousands  of  animals  have  been     Piyadasi  raja. 


there  slaughtered  for  virtuous  pur- 
poses, but  now  although  this  pious 
edict  is  proclaimed  that  animals 
may  be  killed  for  good  purposes, 
and  such  is  the  practice,  yet  as  the 
practice  is  not  determined,  these 
presents  are  proclaimed  that  here- 
after they  shall  not  be  killoil. 


"  Formerly  in  the  great  refectory 
and  temple  of  the  heaven-beloved 
king  Piyadasi,  daily  were  many 
hundred  thousand  animals  sacri- 
ficed for  the  sake  of  meat  food. 
So  even  at  this  day  while  this 
religious  edict  is  under  promulga- 
tion, from  the  sacrifice  of  animals 
for  the  sake  of  food,  some  two 
are  killed,  or  one  is  killed : — but 
now  the  joyful  chorus  resounds 
again  and  again — that  from  hence- 
forward not  a  single  animal  shall 
be  put  to  death.' 
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a 


G  a  'Savata      vijitemhi 

G  b  Savata       vijitamhi 

D  savata       vimitamsi 

K  /SVivatam   vijite 

i      ch 

G  a  'evamapapavantesu 

G  h  eyamapipavantesa 

D  ♦««#«#« 


devdnam 
devdnam 
deyanam 
devanam 

yatha 
yathd 


piyasa  Piyadasino      raSo 

piyasa  Piyadasino      rafio 

piyasa  Piyadasine       *  * 
priyasa     Priyadasisa     raja 

Choda  Pida     Satiyaputo 

Chodd  Pddd    Satiyaputo 

*      yi  *Palaya  Sa^tya  putra 


Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
G6 
D 

K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 

G6 

D 

K 

Ga 
Gh 
D 
K 


Ketaleputo,    a 
Ketalapatd     a 


u 


Tamba'pafini      Antiyako  yona  rdja  ye 

Tambapani         Antiyako  yona  rdja  ye 

*      *      *      *     tiyoke  ndma  yona  Idja  yd 
cha  Keralampu^ra    Tambapani         AntiyoiUi  ne    yona  raja  ye 


#    «    «    # 


asan 


vd     pi     

va     pi     ■ 

va      *     

cha        arafia 


taea  Antiyakasa  s&mino 

tasa  Antiyakasd  sdmlpam 

4s  sa  Antiyokasa  sd man td 

tasa  Antiyokasa  samata 


devdnam  piyaea     Piyadasino  rano 

devdnam  piyasa     Piyadasino  rafio 

devdnam  piyasa     Piyadasine  la  « 

devanam  priyasa  Priyadasisa  rano 


dwe 
dwe 

♦ 
kisa 


^manusa  chikichhd  cba  pasu  chikichbd 
mannsa  chikichhd  cha  pasu  chikichhd 
«    «    «    «     «     kd     cha    pa  ♦    «      ♦     sa 


«    «    « 


♦   ♦ 


^rdjdno,  savata 

rdjano  savata 

Idjdne  savata 

rajaya  aaJcato 

chikichhd    katd 

chikichha    katd 

*    #    *        ^ 

kabha     *       * 

A 
cha     osudhdni 

cha     osudhdni 

cha     *  dhdni 
♦        ♦  ♦  « 


cha    ydni  manusopagdni      cha    'pasopagdni  cha   yata 

clia     ydni  manusopagdni      cha     paso/)agdni  cha   yata 

4r        dni  muniso  «  «  ni       *       pasu-opagdnani     cha   ata 

«       ^c    «  yana^opa^anicha    4t      pasopakani  cha  yata 

yata    uasti  savata    pdrapitdni    cha    ropdpitdni    cha  7m(ilani 

yata    ndsti  savata    hardpitani    cha    ropdpitdni    cha   miildni 

«  *     natthi  sa  —      pdidpita        —     iopapita       cha   niu  *  « 

yatra  nasti  savatra  harapi^a ■■ 
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G6 

D 

K 

Ga 
Qh 
D 
K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 


cha     plialani  clia    yata    yata     ndsti     savata     liardpitdni 
cha     plialani  cha    yata     yata     ndsti     savata     lidrdpitdni 
«      «««      «      ««#««««  vata      halopitd 


cha  ropapitaui 
cha  ropdpitdni 
cha     lopapitd 


vachha 
yachha 
lukhani 


cha 
cha 
cha 


cha   "pathesu  kupd  cha  kh&n&pita 

cha     panthe8(!i  kupa  cha  khdndpiti 

cha    ma  *  *  ?^cZ«pdndni  —    khandpitani 

vata  cha  kupa  oha  khanapita 

ropapitd  paribhogaya  pasu     luanusdnam 

ropapitd  paribhogaya  pasu     manusdnam 

lop^pitdni  patibhogaya  pa**  *  *  *dQam 

pnitibhogayo  pasu    manu^nam 


Tho  portion  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription^  which  correBponds  with 
the  second  Tablet  of  Girnar  and  Dhauli^  is  less  imperfect  than  that 
which  answers  to  the  first  Tablet,  and  in  the  few  blanks  which  occar, 
it  admits  of  being  conjecturally  completed  without  any  great  violence. 

There  are,  however,  several  omissions  as  compared  with  the  Girnar 
sculpture,  which  are  apparently  intentional,  constituting  a  variety  in 
the  language,  though  not  in  the  general  purport  of  the  inscriptions. 
Tho  inscriptions  correspond  also  in  the  chief  point  of  interest,  the 
mention  of  Antiochus,  the  Youa  Raja. 

Tho  inscription  commences  with  the  phrase,  Savata  vijite,  followed 
by  a  short  blank,  which  may  be  filled  up  without  much  risk  of  error 
by  the  syllable,  mhi,  of  the  Girnar  tablet;  everywhere  in  tho  con- 
quered countries,  which  is  followed  by  tho  usual  designation  of  the 
beloved  of  the  gods  Piyadasi,  the  genitive  being  as  before  Priyadasisa : 
the  word,  countries,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  understood  in  all  the 
inscriptions. 

We  have  no  equivalent  for  what  follows,  which  is  read  by  Mr. 
Prinsep,  evamapapavantesu.  In  Westcrgaard's  copy  it  might  be 
read,  mahi  p'lchautesu,  but  it  is  perhaps  only,  cvam  api  pachantesUj 
(for  pratyanteshu)  also  even  in  the  bordering  countries,  not  as  Prinsep 
proposes,  as  well  as  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the  faithful.  Nor 
have  we  any  equivalent  for  Choda,  conjectured  by  Prinsep  to  be 
that  portion  of  tho  south  of  India,  which  is  known  as  Chola,  or 
Cholamandala,  whence  our  Ck>romandel. 

Instead  of  Pida,  which  requires  to  be  corrected  to  PdQd,  we  have 
Palaya,  and  then  Satiya  putra  cha  Keralamputra  Tambapani,  in  near 
approach  to  Satiya  puto  Kctalaputa  and  Tambapani,  words  which  have 
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been  thought  inteuded  to  designate  placeB  in  the  south  of  India,  but  of 
which  the  two  first,  Palaya  and  Satiya-puto,  are  new  and  unknown. 
Kerala  in  no  doubt  a  name  of  Malabar,  as  Chola  is  of  the  opposite 
coast,  but  wo  also  find  both  words  in  combination  with  others  desig- 
nating countries  or  people  in  the  north-west,  as  "  Kamboja,  Yavana, 
Chola,  Murala,  Kerala,  Saka/'  Gana  Pdthra,  referring  to  a  Sutra  of 
Panini.  4.  1.  175.  Tambapani  it  has  been  proposed  to  identify  with 
Tamrajmrni  or  Ceylon,  but  further  research  may  also  remove  that  to 
the  north.  The  same  authority  giving  the  Gafia  or  list  of  words  indi- 
cated in  the  Sutra,  5. 1. 116,  explains  them  to  signify  tribes  of  fight-* 
ing  men,  and  specifies  among  them  Savitri-putra,  which  offers  some 
analogy  to  the  Satiyo  putra  of  the  inscription.  It  is  much  more 
likely  that  countries  in  the  north-west  than  in  the  extreme  south  of 
India  arc  intended. 

We  next  come  to  the  important  passage  in  which  a  Greek  name 
and  designation  occur.  Both  the  Girnar  copies  read,  Antiyako  yona 
rdja ;  the  Kapur  di  Oiri  has,  Antiyokane  yona  r%ja,  but  the  two  last 
letters,  ne,  are  rather  doubtful.  It  should  perhaps  be,  Antiyoke 
nama,  as  at  Dhauli,  where  we  have,  tiyoke  nama  yona  Idja.  The 
use  of  the  nominative  case,  however,  ofiers  a  syntactical  perplexity, 
for  there  is  not  any  verb  through  which  to  connect  Antiochim 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and  it  seems  unusual  to  associate  the 
name  of  an  individual  with  those  of  places.  Mr.  Prinsep  supplies 
the  defect  with,  the  dominions  of  Antiochus  the  Greek,  but  we  have 
no  term  for,  the  dominions,  nor  is  the  noun  in  the  genitive  case^  as 
it  is  in  what  follows.  In  this  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  nearly 
agrees  with  that  of  Girnar,  and  it  may  be  read,  ye  cha  a  rafia  taia 
Antiyokasa  samata  rajaya  sakato  devanam  priyasa,  &c.,  that  of 
Girnar  being,  ye  vd  pi  tasa  Antiyakasa  s^mipam  r^jano  savata. 
Either  may  be  rendered,  and  those  princes  who  are  near  to  Antio- 
chus everywhere ;  although  rajaya  is  an  unusual  form  of  the  plural 
of  raja,  being  neither  Sanskrit  nor  Pali.  The  object  of  prefixing^ 
a,  to  rajna  in  the  word  arana  being  equivalent  to  no  king,  is  not 
very  intelligible,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that,  sakato,  should 
be,  savata,  as  found  both  at  Girnar  and  Dhauli.  It  seems  like^ 
that  there  may  be  some  inaccuracies  in  this  part,  either  in  the  original 
or  the  copy.  But  admitting  a  concurrent  reading,  we  still  want  a  con- 
necting word,  and  it  is  not  specified  what  these  neighbours  or  depend- 
ants of  Antiochus  are  to  do.  We  may  presume  that  they  are  expected 
to  attend  to  the  object  of  the  edict,  or  they  may  be  comprehended  id 
the  list  of  the,  savata  vijite,  the  conquered.  The  name  of,  Devanam 
priya,  follows^  as  in  the  other  inscriptions,  but  we  then  have,  kisa 
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kabha,  a  very  singular  expression.  It  may  be  intended^  bowever, 
for  the  phrase  of  Girnar,  chikichha  katd,  omitting  the  first  syllable. 
It  is  unluckily  followed  by  a  chasm  in  the  inscription  which  leaves 
it  nncertaiu  what  duty  or  office  was  enjoined.  The  Girnar  table  baa 
in  this  place  the  expression  which  Mr.  Prinsep  renders^  every  where 
Piyadasi's  double  system  of  medical  aid  is  established — ^both  medical 
aid  for  men  and  medical  aid  for  animals,  together  with  medicaments 
of  all  sorts  which  are  suitable  for  men  and  for  animals.  There  may 
have  been  something  of  the  kind  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription^  as  it 
resumes  with,  janasopakani  cha  pasopakani  cha,  beneficial  for  man  and 
animals ;  and  proceeds  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Oirnar  and  Dhauli  in- 
scriptions, wherever  there  is  not  (such)  every  where  (they  have  been — ); 
the  sense  of  the  following  word,  hdrdpitdni,  is  not  clear,  bat  it  is  the 
corrected  reading  of  the  Girnar  inscription  also.  The  first  reading 
was  pardpitani,  as  if  for  prdptdni,  obtained,  provided ;  hdrdpitdni 
may  possibly  be  so  explained,  or  may  signify,  taken,  conveyed; 
but  the  term  is  of  an  unusual  form  and  doubtful  purport,  and  would 
more  legitimately  denote,  removed,  taken  away.  The  other  tenn 
ropdpitdni,  caused  to  be  planted,  has  no  representative  in  the  Kapur 
di  Oiri  rock;  but  admitting  its  correct  interpretation,  it  indicates  that 
medicaments  cannot  be  meant  by  osadhani.  It  is  not  in  fact  the  Pali 
form  of,  aushadha,  a  mc<licament,  but,  oshadhi,  a  deciduous  plantj 
which  might  be  medicinal  or  not,  or  which  might  yield  an  article  of 
vegetable  diet,  as  for  instance  any  of  the  edible  grains,  in  which  sense 
it  is  probably  here  employed. 

There  is  no  defect  in  the  part  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription 
which  immediately  follows,  but  it  omits  the  whole  passage  found  in 
the  Girnar  tablet,  which  Mr.  Prinsep  has  translated,  (they)  are  to  be 
planted,  both  root-drugs  and  herbs,  (more  correctly  roots  and  fruits)| 
wheresoever  there  is  not,  in  all  such  places  they  shall  bo  deposited 
and  planted.  We  have  nothing  of  this  at  Kapur  di  Giri.  The  inscrip- 
tion proceeds  with,  vata  cha,  of  which  the  first  may  be  a  mutilation 
of,  savata,  everywhere,  and  then  goes  on  to  the  close,  to  the  purport 
of  the  Girnar  inscription,  but  abridges  it,  stating  in  fact  alone,  that 
wells  have  been  dug  for  the  respective  use  of  men  and  animals; 
omitting  all  mention  of  trees  having  been  planted.  The  tenn  for  well 
is,  ku]>a,  the  regular  Sanskrit  word  as  it  occurs  at  Girnar;  the  last 
term  is,  prati-bhogaya,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Dhauli  inscription, 
which  gives  the  Prakrit  i>aii,  in  place  of  the  Sanskrit  prati.  At 
Girnar,  both  copies  read,  paribhogaya,  complete  use,  but,  prati,  is 
the  more  germain  to  the  sense. 

The  provision  of  vegetables — the  measures  to  secure  a  supply  of 
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roots  and  fruits — ihe  planting  of  trees,  and  the  digging  of  wells  for 
the  use,  or  literally  the  respective  enjoyment  (pratibhoga)  of  men  and 
beasts,  look  more  like  arrangements  intended  to  facilitate  travelliDg 
than  to  cure  sickness,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Girnar  docu- 
ment contemplates  any  such  deisgn.  The  term,  chikichha,  is  said  by 
Mr.  Prinsep  to  be  the  Pali  form  of,  chikitsd,  the  application  of  reme- 
dies, but  this  is  questionable.  It  would  rather  be,  chiktchha,  with 
a  short,  not  a  long  i ;  but  in  fact,  the  Pali  form  as  it  appears  in 
vocabularies  is,  tikichhd  or  tikichichhd' .  The  word  is  more  pro- 
bably the  Prakrit  form  of,  chikirsha,  the  wish  or  will  to  do;  and 
the  edict,  in  fact  announces  that  it  has  been  the  two-fold  intention  of 
the  Raja  to  provide,  not  physic,  but  food^  water,  and  shade  for  ani- 
mals and  men  when  traversing  his  own  territories,  or  those  of  his 
Greek  neighbour.  In  «4his  view  of  the  question,  wo  may  translate 
the  more  entire  Girnar  inscription  to  the  following  effect,  inclosing 
those  paragraphs  in  brackets  which  are  not  found  in  the  Kapur  di 
Giri  inscription. 


Proposed  Trandation, 

In  all  the  subjugated  (territo- 
ries) of  the  King  Priyadasi,  the  be- 
loved of  the  gods,  and  also  in  the 
bordering  countries,  as  (Chdda), 
Palaya,  (or  Paraya,)  Satyaputra, 
Keralaputra,  Tambapani,  (it  is  pro- 
claimed), and  Antiochus  by  name, 
the  Yona  (or  Yavana)  Raja,  and 
those  princes  who  are  near  to,  (or 
allied  with)  that  monarch,  uni- 
versally (are  apprised)  that  (two 
designs  have  been  cherished  by 
Priyadasi:  one  design)  regarding 
men,  and  one  relating  to  animals; 
and  whatever  herbs  are  useful  to 
men  or  useful  to  animals,  where- 
ever  there  are  none,  such  have 
been  everywhere  caused  to  be  con- 
veyed and  planted,  (and  roots  and 
fruits  wherever   there  are  none. 


Mi\  Prmsep's  Translation. 

"Everywhere  within  the  con- 
quered province  of  rdja  Piyadasi 
the  beloved  of  the  Gods,  as  well 
as  in  the  parts  occupied  by  the 
faithful,  such  as  Chola,  Pida,  Sc^ 
tiyaputray  and  Ketalaputra^  even 
as  far  as  Tamhapanni  (Ceylon); 
and  moreover  within  the  domi- 
nions of  Antiochus,  the  Greek, 
(of  which  Antiochus*s  generals 
are  the  rulers,)— everywhere  the 
heaven-beloved  rdja  PiYADAsi's 
double  system  of  medical  aid  is 
established ; — both  medical  aid  for 
men,  and  medical  aid  for  animals; 
together  with  the  medicaments  of 
all  sorts,  which  are  suitable  for 
men,  and  suitable  for  animals. 
And  wherever  there  is  not  (such 
provision) — in  all  such  places  they 


>  Sec  Clough*8  Vocab  ,  p.  43,  also  a  manuwript  alphabetical  Pali  rocabularj', 
Bodleian  Library*, 
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Buch  have  been  everywhere  con- 
veyed and  planted;  and  on  the 
roads)  wells  have  been  caused  to 
be  dug,  (and  trees  have  been 
planted)  for  the  respective  enjoy- 
ment of  animals  and  men. 


are  to  be  prepared^  and  to  bo 
planted :  both  root-druga  and 
herbs,  wheresoever  there  is  not  (a 
provision  of  them)  in  all  such 
places  shall  they  be  deposited  and 
planted." 

'^And  in  the  public  highways 
wells  are  to  be  dug,  and  trees  to 
be  planted,  for  the  accommodation 
of  men  and  animals.*' 


TABLET     III. 


Gta 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 

K 

6a 
Gb 
D 
K 


^Devanampiya    Piyadasi  raju     cvam     ^ha  dwddasa      vasA 

Devdnampiyo     Piyadasi  rdja     ovam     dha  dwddasa      vd84 

DevAnampiye    Piyadasi  It^ja    hevam  dhd  duwiLdasa  vas4 

Devanampriyo   Priyadaai  raiia   ■  ahati  bavaya       vasha 

bhisitena    maya    idam  auapitam     ^savata  vijite    mama 

bhisitena    maya     idam  auapitam      savata  vijite    mama 

bhisitena     mo         iyam  dna*tam      «  »  ♦  *  *te  sd  me 


•vc 


» 


«     «       * 


«v 


vijite 


yuta 

yote  cha 

yut&  cha 

yuga  * 

yota    


u 


rajuke  cha 

r^juke  cha 

«  «  «  « 

rajaki    


p^desako  cha  panchasu  panchasa 

padesike  cha  panchasu  panchasa 

«  «  «  «     *  pa*cha8U  panchasa 

padesi        va  pa  *  sha  pachashn 


Grt 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 

Gb 


ydsesu 
va»t»8u 
vasesu 
vashcsliu 


.<>. 


anusa  ymam 
nnusanviuu 
anusayilnam 
anusnyanani 


siyiitu 
niyilta 
nikliamdvii 
nikhamatu 


etdyeva  athi(ya 
etdyeva   athdya 
athd        annaycpi 
eti  sato 


i:a         I 
imaya  dhammanusanstdya    yatha  apo'ya  sA 

imaya  dhammanusastiya       yatha  achoya  si 


D        kammane  hcvam  inidyo  dhamd  anueayasd 
kavayo       imisa    dhamanusrastayo 


sa        anayo    pi 
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G  a 
Gh 
1) 
K 

G  a 
Gh 
I) 
K 

Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 


cba  pitari  clia  susfisd 

cha  pitari  cha  6us6sd 

—  pitd       —  sususa 

kramaye      sadliu     mata        —  pitushu —  Busruslira 


kamniiiya  saJhu  nuUari 
kammaya  BJidhu  iiidtari 
-^- 11     mata 


s.iiixtuta 

if  a  suta 
sans  11  ta 


'samaiiaiiam 


iiatitia  bamliafia 
luitinam  bahinaiio 
natusu  cha  bambliana      sumanchi 


samauanam 


sddhu 
sddhu 
sadhu 


iiUt(r^      7ia  *  *  *  *  *     ^      :>     * 


»    » 


paiianaiu 
puDauam 

jivesu 
«      «    « 


sadbn  andrambho 
B^dhu  anarambho 
andlambha    sddha 


^ 


apavyayatd 
apayyayata 
apaviyati 
7apavayata 


inita 

mitd 

*    « 

mitra 


ddnam 
d^nani 
ddne 


a 


apabhindatd 
apabhindaU 
apabhandatA 
apabhidata 


Ga 
G6 
D 
K 


sadhu 
sddhu 
sadhu 
sadhu 


'pansapi 
parisapi 
palisapi 
parisapa 


yuto 

yuto 

cha 

yutra  iii 


■» 


ailapayisati  gadandyapi 

ahapayisati  gafiandyam 

^  *  tiyatani  dnapcyi    ta 

«  hn,*chata  fiapesanti 


G  a  hetu     to  cha  vyanjane  to  cha 

G  6  hotu     to  cha  vyanjana  to  cha 

D  *  tu     to  cha  va  *  » 

K  liatusta  cha  vauana  to  cha 

The  opening  of  the  inscription  corresponds  with  that  of  Gimar,  only 
substituting  ahati,  the  primitive,  although  obsolete,  third  pers.  present 
tense  for,  aha,  the  King  Priyadasi,  &c.,  says.  In  place  of  dwddaaa, 
twelve,  and  vasa,  year,  the  inscription  has  havaya  vasha,  but  the 
first  must  be  wrong ;  the  second  is  no  doubt  correct,  corresponding 
with  the  vasd,  for  varsha,  year,  of  the  Girnar  and  Dhauli  tablets, 
although  that  should  properly  be,  vassd^  with  a  double  s,  the  noop 
being  in  the  ablative  case,  from  the  twelfth  year.  A  long  chaam 
ensues,  but  the  defective  passage  probably  corresponded  with  that  at 
Girnar,  to  which  rendering  no  reasonable  objection  applies;  and  it 
is  as  Mr.  Prinsep  renders  it,  this  is  commanded  by  me,  having  been 
consecrated  (or  enthroned)  twelve  years. 

The  word,  vijite,  in  the  conquered  (country)  corresponds  with  the 
Girnar  tablet;  mama,  mine,  is  omitted  without  any  blank:  the  omission 
does  not  affect  the  sense.     The  following  sentence  nearly  eorresponds 
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with  that  at  Girnar^  bat  we  have^  yota  for  yoie,  and  rajaki  padeSiva, 
for  rajako  cha  padesake  cha.  It  is  probably  somewhat  inaccnrate  in 
this  place.  Mr.  Westergaard  corrects^  yote  to  jui6,  bat  the  Kapnr 
di  Giri  inscription  confirms  the  former.  Mr.  Prinsep  identifies^  yote 
with  yukte^  and  interprets  it,  among  the  faith ful^  a  meaning  that 
cannot  be  admitted;  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  epithet  of,  rajoke 
especial  or  own  subjects,  as  opposed  to,  pradesaka,  a  foreigner ;  for 
panchasu  panchasu,  we  have  pa^sha  pachasha,  no  doubt  the  same 
reading. 

The  two  following  words  confirm  the  reading  of  the  Dhaali  inscrip- 
tion, and  this  is  of  importance,  for  they  admit  of  a  plausible  trans- 
lation, which  cannot  be  said  of  the  Gimar  inscription,  either  aa 
originally  deciphered  or  as  corrected  from,  anusayinam  siyatu,  to 
anusdnyinu  niyata,  neither  of  which  is  intelligible.  The  Kapnr  di 
Giri  reading  is,  anusayanam  nikhamatu,  'Met  injunctions  be  endured 
or  obeyed  ;*'  the  second  word  being  the  Pali  form  of,  nikshamyatnj 
from  kshama,  "  to  bear."  As  the  passive  verb,  it  should  properly  be, 
uikshamyat^m,  but  this  maybe  the  error  of  the  writer.  Anusayanam, 
has  for  one  sense  repentance,  but  it  scarcely  seems  capable  of  such  a 
meaning  in  this  place.  The  following  words  difier  materially  from 
those  of  the  other  inscriptions;  in  some  instances  they  cannot  be 
correct,  as  kavayo,  in  place  of  the  kammane,  of  Dhauli,  bat  all 
three  inscriptions  deviate  so  much  from  any  thing  like  grammar,  that 
it  is  difiicult  to  make  sense  of  the  passage;  etdye,  might  be  the  third 
case  of  the  feminine  pronoun,  eta,  this;  but,  ei&ye,  is  not  found  in 
the  Pali  grammar;  wo  can  only  however  connect  it  with,  ath&ya^  for 
arthayu,  fourth  case  of,  artha,  masculine  noun,  object,  meaning;  at 
Kapur  di  Giri  we  have,  eti  sato,  or  perhaps  it  should  be,  atisasa, 
for,  atisayasya,  of  much,  and  then,  imisa,  of  this,  dharmanusrastaye, 
falling  off  from  piety,  wliilc  in  the  others  it  is  read,  dham- 
manusanstdya,  for  the  establishment  of  piety.  In  the  Kapur  di 
Giri  inscription,  again,  wo  have  the,  sa  anaye  pi  kramaye,  that 
is,  through  this  scries,  in  place  of,  yatha  apoya  sd  kammaya^  cor- 
rected to,  achoya  si  kammaya,  or  possibly,  avaya  si  kammiya;  the 
readings  are  all  untranslatable;  all  the  inscriptions  have,  sadhn,  it  is 
good.  They  all  concur  sufficiently  in  what  follows,  or  as  it  rans  in 
the  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet,  matapitushu  su^rushra,  obedience  to  parents, 
mitrasutana,  (love  of)  friends  and  sons.  The  inscription  then  is 
interrupted  and  omits  much  that  is  found  at  Gimar,  translated  by 
Prinsep,  good  and  proper  is  service  to  Brahmans  and  Sramans; 
excellent  is  charity  :  ho  omits  the  next  clause,  good  is  non-injoiy 
to  living  beings;   and    adds,   prodigality  and  nialicious   slander 
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not  gooil.  Wo  have  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  tbc  last  words 
which  he  has  thus  rendered  as^  apavajata,  and  apabhidata,  for 
apavyayata,  and  apabhindatd;  but  they  should  be  preferably  rendered 
in  the  negative  sense,  or  freedom  from  extravagance,  and  absence  of 
censoriousness  are  good ;  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  violent 
correction  Prinaep  was  obliged  to  make  in  arbitrarily  prefixing  a 
negative  to,  sadhu.  The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  confirms  the  rest  j 
it  is,  sadhu,  not,  asadhu,  in  all. 

The  remainder  of  the  inscription  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of 
Gimar,but  does  not  assist  us  to  make  out  a  probable  interpretation;  pari- 
sapi  yuto,  or,  parisapayutra,  cannot  mean,  leader  of  the  congre- 
gation. It  is  more  probably  intended  for,  parisarpa  yukta,  fit  or 
appropriate  progress,  followed  by  the  verb  in  the  causal  passive,  shall 
be  commanded  in  the  enumeration,  (at  the  periods  enjoined?)  for 
gahand,  has  such  meaning  only,  and  not  the  sense  of,  gana,  a 
number  or  assembly:  the  word  gauand  does  not  occur  in  our  inscrip- 
tion; as  to  that  at  Dhauli  it  is  evidently  too  imperfect  to  be  of  any 
help  in  this  place;  hatusta  cha  vanana  na,  are  near  enough  to^ 
hetuto  cha  vyanjanato  cha,  although  they  are  both  suspicious  forms: 
vyanjana,  in  Pali  or  Pankrit  should  be,  vinjana. 

Subject  to    considerable  doubt,  we    may    propose    the    following 
translation  of  Inscription  III. 


Proposed  Translation* 

King  Priyxidasi  says.  This  was 
ordered  by  me  when  I  had  been 
twelve  years  inaugurated  in  the 
conquered  country,  and  among  my 
own  subjects  as  well  as  strangers, 
that  every  five  years'  expiation 
should  be  undergone  with  this  ob- 
ject, for  the  enforcement  of  such 
moral  obligations  as  were  declared 
by  me  to  be  good;  such  as  duty 
to  parents,  (and  protection  of) 
friends,  children,  (relations,  Brah- 
mans  and  Sramans ;)  good  is  li- 
berality, good  is  non-injury  of 
living  creatures,  and  abstinence 
from  prodigality  and  slander  are 
good.     Continuance  in  this  course^ 


Mr.  Frinsejt'a  Tranalaiian. 

"  Thus  spake  the  heaven- 
beloved  King  PiYADASi : — 

"  l^y  me  after  the  twelfth  year 
of  my  anointment,  this  command- 
ment is  made  !  Everywhere  in 
the  conquered  (provinces)  among 
the  faithful,  whether  (my  own) 
subjects  or  foreigners,  after  every 
five  years,  let  there  be  (a  public) 
humiliation  for  this  express  object, 
yea,  for  the  confirmation  of  virtue 
and  for  the  suppression  of  dis- 
graceful acts. 

"  Good  and  proper  is  dutiful 
service  to  mother  and  father; 
— towards  friends  and  kinsfolks^ 
towards  Brahmans  and  Sramans 
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(the  discharge  of  these  duties)  shall 
be  commanded  both  by  explanation 
and  example. 


excellent  is  charity :— prodigality 
and  malicious  slander  ard  not 
good. 

"All  this  the  leader  of  the  con- 
gregation shall  inonlcate  to  the 
assembly,  with  (appropriate)  ex- 
planation and  example.*^ 


TABLET  IV. 


Qa 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
G5 
D 
K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Qa 
Gb 
I) 
K 

Oa 
Qb 
D 

K 

Ga 
Ob 
1) 
K 


'Atikatam 

autaram 

bahiini 

vasasatdni 

yadhitd      era 

Atikdtam 

antaram 

bahuni 

T^sasatdni 

yadbitd       ova 

Atikantam 

antalam 

bah(iDi 

yasasatdni 

vadhitera 

Atikutam 

antaram 

bahuni 

vasha^atani 

yaflhito       ra 

paharambho     vihinsd  cha  bhutanam 

panaramblia     vihinsu  cha  bhtitanam 

punalambhc      vihinsa  cha  bhiii&nam 

pranarambho  yihisa  cha  bhutanam 

bamhana  sumaiuluam  asanipatipati 

btihmana  samanauam  asanipatipati 

samana  •>    «       ycsa  asampatipati 

sramafiam  branianani  sapatipati 


iiatisu  -asampatipati 

natisn  asampatipati 

nutisu  asampatipati 

fintinu  asapatipati 

t 

cha    aja     dey^nam 

ta      aja    devdnam 

sc      aja    doydnam 

tn      aja    deyanam 


piya^a 
piyasa 
piyasa 
priya"- 


Piyadaaino 
Piyadasino 

Piyadasino 
^j    ^>    *    i> 


r 

iiena 


rdfio 
rafio 
lajino 

*   ■:>   » 


'*dhammach  ardganena 
dhammacharafienn 
dhammachalanena 
'dhamacharaficna 


bhorighopo 
7?rtriirhopo 


ho 


yimana 


vimana 


a])i  dhammaghoso 

alio  dhammaghoso 

blieligliosani    npi  dhanimaghosani    yimiina 

blicrigo.sha       aha  dhamagoeha         yimancna 


luiHsi 
hasti 
hathini 
nena 


dapaim     cha 
da«<anii      cha 


^agikliandani  cha 

agikhandani  cha 

—  agaX'/trf^fdhani  — 

—  nctikadhani  — 


dapafia  cha 

dasand  cha 

dasanam  — 

da^nena  — 

afidni  — - 

afidni  cha 

anndni  oha 

aflani  cha 
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G  a  divydni      — 

G  b  divyani      — 

D  diviyani 

K  divan  i      iftam 

G  a  babii     hi     vasa 

G  b  bahu     hi     yasa 

D  baliii     —    vasa 

K  balm     hi     vasha 


Tup^ni 
rupani 
liipanam 
*  pani 

satehi 
satehi 

satehi 


dasayi 
dasayi 
dasayitu 
dansayitu 

^ua  bhiita 

na  bhiita 

no  hiita 

na  bhnta 


11 


pajanam 
pujanam 
munisdnam 
janasa 


puve 
puve 
puluvo 
purve 


ydriea 
yirisa 
ddise 
yadisam 


tarise  aja 

tdrise  aja 

t^dise  aja 

tadiiSe  aja 


G  a 
G  b 
D 
K 

Ga 
Qb 
D 
K 

6a 
Qb 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 


vaclhita  devdnam  piyasa     Piyadasino 

vadhite  devdnam  piyasa     Piyadasino 

vuciha  devdnam  piyasa     Piyadasino 

vadhito  devanam  priyasa   Priyadaiisa 


rduo  dhammanu* 
rano  dhammanu- 
Idjine  dha]i)??iana- 
rano     dhamanu- 


sanstiyd 
sastiyd 
atUhiyk 
sanstaya 

fiatinam 
ii&tinam 
^atisu 
nanasa 

t 
sampatipati 
sampatipati 
sampatipati 
sapatipati 


andram^bho 
anarambho 
anczchambhe 
anaram  *  * 

t 
sampatipati 

sampatipati 

sampatipati 

«    *    *    * 


pdndnam 
pdndnam 
p&nanam 
*  iianam 


avihinsd 
avihis^ 
avihins& 
avihisa 


bhutdnam 
bhiit&nam 
bhuiknaiA 
bhatana 


m&tari  pitari 

m&tari  pitari 

m&ta  pita 

mata  pita 


bamhafia 
bamhana 
samaua, 

^  *  * 

^susus^ 
susiisll 
6us(isam 
shu  tu 


esa 
esa 
csa 
esam 


ane 
ahe 
anne 
ma 


cha 
cha 
cha 
cha 


bahtividho 
bahuvidhe 
bahuvidho 
bahuvadham 


samafidnam 

saman&Qam 

b&bhanesu 

•srama^anam 

thairo  sus(is& 

thairi  sus(is& 

va  su8(is& 

ara  su^rusha 

dhanimacharafia 
dhammachara^e 
dhamraachalano 
dh  amacharaham 


G  a  vaUhita  vadhayisati  cheva  devanam  piyo      'Piyadasi 

G  b  vadhite  vadhayisati  cheva  devanam  piyo        Piyadasi 

D  vadhito  vadhayisati  cheva  devanam  piye       Piya  *  * 

K  vadhitam  *  vadhifati  chayo  devanam  priyasa  Priyadasisa 
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O  a  rdja  dhammacharafiam  idam    puta  cha  pota 

G  b  raja  dhammacLarauam  idam    puta  clia  pota 

D  laja  dhammachalanam  imam    putapi  cha  nati 

K  rano  dliamacliaraiiam  ime      putrapi  cha  ktmat&yo 


clia 

cha 

* 

cha 


O  a  papota  cha 

G  b  papota  cha 

D  «         «•  * 

K  pranatika  cha 


dcvanam 
dcvanam 
devanam 
dcvanam 


piyasa 
piyasa 
pijasa 
priyasa 


Piyadasino 
Piyadaflino 
Piyadasine 
Priyadasisa 


raiio 
rauo 
lajine 
raiia 


G  a  •vadhayisanti 

G  b  vadhayisanti 

D  pavadhayisanti 

K  vadhisanti 


idam 
idam 
yeva 


dhammacharaiiam 
dliammacharatkam 
dhammachalanam 


sa 


a 


a 


va 
va 

imam 

iclia 


pavata 
savata 


pavata 


Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 


kapa 
kapa 
akepam 
kapa 


dhammamhi 
dhammamhi 
dhamma^i 
dhama^ila 


silamhi 

silamhi 

silasi 
«    «    « 


tifltanto 
tistauto 
hhavisitu 
'*ti  *  mato 


imam 

dhamniam 

*     *     * 

dhanima 


G  a  auusasisanti 

G  b  anusasisanti 

D  «asisan/t 

K  aniisa-sisanti 


10 


esa  hise 

esa  hise 

esa  hise 

eva  esa 


to 

sto 

« 


mm 

kamo 
kammo 
*      me 


yatha 
ya 
ya 
yuta 


Ga 
Ob 
D 
K 


dbaiiiiii  m 

anusasaua 
dhammanusasanam 
dliammanusasana 
■  nusasana 


dliamuiiicharaho 
dhammacliamfio 
dhammac/ialana 
dhamacharana 


Pi 
pi 
P» 
P» 


na  bhavati 

ua  bhn%'ati 

cha  no    hoti 

cha  na  bhoti 


Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 


asila 
asila 
a8i]a.sa 
asilasa 


sava 
sava 

80 
8C 


imamlii 
imamlii 
imasa 
imisu 


atliamhi 
atliamhi 
athasii 
atana 


"dhi  cha 

*(i/ii  cha 

vadhi  — 

vailhi  — 


ahini 
ahiui 
ahini 
ahiui 


cha 
cha 
aha 
cha 


G  a  sadhu  etaya 

G  b  sadhu  etaya 

1)  saya  *tii  * 

K  sadhu  ethayo 


athiiya 
athii*ya 
a  *  iya 
athayo 


[ 


idam  likhapitam  imasa 

ida  lokhapitam  imasa 

—  likhito  imasa 

ima  lipi/a9n  imisa 


atha 

athan 
atliaia 
athaM 
atham 
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Ga 

u 

vadhayu 

jantu 

cha 
hini     * 

avya 

'^lochetam  rha     dwadasa. 

G  b 

D 

K 

*  dliayu        jantu 
vadh,yun       jantu 
vadbiya         jantu 

hini     mu 
hini     cha 
hini     cha 

lochctavya          dwadasa 
ma  alochayi        duvadasa 
mahi^ava             rana 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

vasa 
vasa 
vasani 
vasha 

bhisitena 
bhisitena 
abhisitasa 
bhisitena 

devanam 
devanam 
dovanam 
devanam 

piycna      Piyadasina       rano 
piyena      Piyadasina       rafid 
piydsa       Piyadasine       lajine 
priyasa     Priyadasisa      raiia 

G  a 

idam 

Ickhapitani 

I 

G  b 
D 

idam 
ya    sa 

lekhapitam 
likhite 

K 

idam 

lipiMatam 

The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  agrees  exactly  with  that  of  Girnar 
in  the  opening  passage,  and  may  be  rendered,  a  period  is  passed  of 
many  bundled  years  (during  which)  have  augmented  the  destruction 
of  life,  the  injury  of  creatures,  irreverence  to  relatives,  and  irre- 
verence of  Bruhmans  and  Sramans  ;  differing  in  this  last  clause  not 
only  by  putting  Sramana  first,  like  the  Dhauli  inscription,  as  Sramana 
bramanani,  instead  of  Bdhmaha-samah^nani,  as  at  Girnar,  but  by 
retaining  the  conjunct,  r,  and  keeping  the  words  separate,  or  Sramaham 
Brahmanam:  we  may  therefore  admit,  that  the  religious  mendicants, 
called,  Sramans,  are  intended  as  well  as,  Brahmans,  or  the  sense  of 
the  Girnar  tablet  might  be  applied  to  one  class  of  persons  only,  or 
Brahman  mendicants;  that  is  to  say,  Brahmans  leading  a  religious  not 
a  secular  life;  for  although  Sramana  is  usually  applied  to  Buddhist 
teachers,  yet  in  its  original  import  it  designates  any  ascetic  or  reli- 
gious character.  The  reading,  sapaiipati,  where  that  term  is  repeated, 
is  no  doubt  an  error,  either  of  the  original  or  copy,  the  negative  prefix 
l>eing  omitted. 

The  inscriptions  follow  the  same  tenor  in  the  ensuing  passage, 
with  a  slight  blank  in  the  name  of  the  prince  at  Kapur  di  Giri:  the 
next  word,  dharmacharahena,  confirms  the  corrected  reading  of  Girnar; 
also,  charaiicna,  not,  charagancna,  as  read  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  and  ren- 
dered by  him,  by  the  messenger  of  the  religion  of  the  king.  It  id 
rather  by  or  in  conformity  to  King  Piyada.si  in  adbcrence  to  the 
laws  of  duty,  this  day  a  pious  proclamation,  &c.,  is  made;  the  parti- 
ticiple,  vadhite,  apparently  supplying  the  verbal  copulativo  of  the 
sentence,  although  suspended  for  an  unusual  interval. 

The  sense  of  what  follows  is  not  very  obvious,  and  \\'%  have  tome 
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irreconcilable  differences  here,  which  do  not  diminish  the  uncertainty. 
Instead  of,  vimana  dasaua,  (to  which,  dapana,  the  first  reading,  has 
been  corrected,)  we  have,  vimanena  dasanena,  and  in  place  of,  basti- 
dasant^,  we  have  what  reads  like  nena;  and  neti  kadchani,  for,  agi 
khaiiddni, — none  of  which  furnish  a  probable  signification.  We  may 
acquiesce  in  the  possibility  that  a  procession  of  cars  and  elephants  is 
intended,  but  we  cannot  accede  to  Mr.  Prinsep's  addition,  of  things 
to  gratify  the  senses,  the  meaning  he  conjectures  of, — as  he  reads  it, 
— aga,  (anga)  khandani.  The  correct  reading,  however,  is,  agi  khan- 
dani, — the  title  he  tells  us  of  one  of  Buddha's  discourses, — receiving  a 
heap  of  fire.  T])is  is  not  quite  correct,  however,  for  the  denomination 
is,  airgi  khandopama,  and  is  connected  with  the  designation  of,  Satra. 
Precepts  .similar  to  a  heap  of  fire  ;  an  epithet  perhaps  rather  than  a 
title.  Agi,  more  correctly,  aggi,  may  be  the  Pali  form  of,  agni,  fire, 
and,  khandani,  is  good  Sanskrit  for  parts,  or  portions.  If  the 
reading  be  accurate,  we  might  rather  bo  disposed  to  explain  it  fire- 
works, which  with  carriages  and  elephants  were  designed  to  do 
honour  to  the  Raja's  proclamation.  The  whole  passage,  however,  is 
of  a  very  questionable  purport,  and  cannot  be  translated  at  all  with 
any  degree  of  confidence.  The  part  immediately  ensuing  is  more 
intelligible,  and  is  of  value,  as  while  confirming  the  sense  of  the 
Girnar  inscription,  it  corrects  the  corrected  version.  Mr.  Wester- 
gaard  reads,  pujanam,  worshipping,  instead  of  Prinsep's,  pajdnam,  of 
people ;  the  equivalent  of  this  is,  rnanisanam,  of  men,  at  Dhauli, 
and,  janasa,  of  men  or  people,  at  Kapur  di  Giri.  Pujanam, 
therefore,  must  be  wrong,  and  the  reading  of  Girnar  should  no 
doubt  be,  pajanam, — for,  prajtinam,  from,  i>raja,  subjects  or  people. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  given 
by  Prinsep, — and  other  wonderful  appearances  (shall  be  exhibite«l) 
to  the  people  looking  on,  such  as  have  never  before  been  for  hundreds 
of  years. 

The  language  of  the  inscription  at  Kapur  di  Giri  continues  to  cor- 
respond with  that  of  Girnar  ;  a  few  defects  occur,  but  they  may  be 
readily  sujiplied,  and  the  translation  of  Mr.  Prinscj)  be  followed  with 
little  alteration,  through  the  establishment  of  duty  by  king  Piyadasi. 
&c.,  non-sacrifice  of  living  beings,  non-injury  of  creatures,  reverence  to 
kindred,  respect  for  Sramans  and  Bnihmans — obedience  to  father  and 
mother,  obedience  to  elders,  these  and  various  other  moral  duties 
increase  and  shall  increase.  Unluckily  the  letters  which  should  be 
equivalent  to  the,  thaira,  of  Girnar,  are  too  equivocal  to  explain  that 
term.  Mr.  Prinsep  considers  it  to  be  the  there  of  the  Mnhavanso, 
which  is  not  impossible,  for  that  word  in  Pali  merely  means  aged, 
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old;  being  a  corruption  of,  sthavira,    Laving    the    same   souse,    and 
to  which  the  Girnar,  tha-i-ra,  preseuts  a  still  closer  resemblance. 

This  moral  edict  of  King  Priyadasi,  his  sons  and  grandsons  are 
to  observe; — wo  have  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  some  inac- 
curacies here,  but  the  words  intended  are  probably,  ndti,  and, 
pranati,  for,  naptd,  and,  pranaptd,  grandson,  and  great-grandson, 
which  appear  to  have  been  used  also  at  Dhauli,  instead  of,  potd,  and, 
prapotd, 

Mr.  Prinscp's  reading  of  the  following  words  in  the  Girnar  tablet 
is,  a  eva  pavata  kapa, — which  he  proposes  to  render — as  long  as  the 
mountains  shall  endure.  The  correction  of  Mr.  Westergaard  has, 
savata  kapa, — a  more  probable  reading — implying,  through  all  kalpas 
(or  ages).  In  the  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet,  however,  it  is,  pavata  kapa, 
— and  may  imply, — like  a  mountain, — kapa,  for,  kalpa,  implying, 
similitude,  when  compounded  with  a  preceding  term.  The  letters 
before  it  arc,  i-cha,  not,  d-cha — but  they  follow  a  blank  to  which 
t,  perhaps,  belongs.  Dhamasila  follows, — omitting  the  case  termi- 
nations of  the  Girnar  inscription, — dhammamhi  silamhi — ^we  have 
only  distinctly,  ti,  for  the,  tishtanto,  of  Girnar,  but  the  letters 
may  be  intended  for  the  same,  tishtatn,  and  the  whole  passage 
mean,  Let  the  virtuous  ordinance  of  Piyadasi  endure  as  a  moun- 
tain for  the  establishiiient  of  dnty. 

The  obscurity  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  edict  remarked  by 
Mr.  Prinsep,  is  scarcely  illuminated  by  the  document  of  Kapnr  di 
Giri, — there  is  a  general  conformity,  but  there  are  several  imperfec- 
tions. Mr.  Prinsep's  rendering  seems  to  have  omitted  the  two  next 
words,  dhamma  anusdsisati,  and  proceeds, — '^  Through  good  acts  of  this 
nature,  (i.e.,  through  these  ordinances)  and  the  strict  practice  of  re- 
ligion, laxness  of  discipline  is  obviated.  Moreover,  in  this  object  it  is 
proper  to  be  intelligent,  and  nowise  neglectful."  A  less  exceptionable 
translation  may  be  conjectured  by  connecting  the  two  words  omitted 
with  the  third,  esa  hise,  or  in  our  tablet,  eva  esa,  for,  eva-eshu,  or, 
ctcshu.  Duty  will  be  established  in  those  (acts, — reverence  for 
parents,  &c.)  The  next  word  is  a  blank  in  our  inscription,  and  it  is 
not  clear  what  it  should  be  in  the  others; — ste  kamme  ya, — for,  jra,  we 
have,  yu,  but  that  is  possibly  an  error.  If  we  take  the  words 
before  kamme,  for  the  relative  pronouns,  te,  and,  ye,  for,  tdni,  and, 
yani,  and,  kamma,  as  the  representative  of,  karmdni,  and  regard 
dharmanusasam,  and,  dharmachnranam,  as  contrasted, — the  whole 
passage  may  have  this  import, — "  Duty  will  be  established  by  these 
(moral  acts),  for  the  law  which  directs  ceremonial  rites  is  not  the  obser- 
vance of  moral  duties."   The  latter  part  of  the  clause  is  even,  if  possible, 
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more  obscure^ — asila^  Loweyer,  is  preferably  connected  with  wliat 
follows  than  with  what  precedes^  and  rather  denotes  a  person  of  ill- 
conduct  than  laxness  of  religion.  Instead  of  Prinsep's  unintelligible 
dhi,  wo  have,  vadhi, — with  the  Dhauli  inscription.  Ahini,  may 
possibly  be  intended  for,  adhini,  subject  to,  and  the  whole  may 
mean,—"  It  were  well  for  every  ill -conducted  person  to  be  iBubject 
(or  attentive)  to  this  purpose,  or  the  object  of  this  injunction."  The 
whole  being  intended  to  raise  moral  duty  above  ceremonial  rites. 

In  the  next  passage,  we  have,  imam  lipi  or  lipatam,  for,  idam  lik- 
hapitam.    This  writing,  instead  of,  this  has  been  caused  to  be  written. 

The  next  words  are  also  obscure  ;  they  may  perhaps  mean, — ^"  Let 
not  any  thought  be  entertained  by  the  subject  people  of  opposing 
this  edict,"  although,  jantu,  rather  means  an  animal  than  people  and 
the  sense  of,  hinl,  is  questionable.  Mr.  Prinsep  renders  it,  "  Let  all 
take  heed  to  profit  of  this  good  object,  and  not  to  give  utterance  to 
objections." 

The  concluding  phrase  of  the  Kapur  di  Girl  tablet  agrees  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  Girnar,  except  that  there  is  a  blank  in  the  place  of 
the  number.  In  place  of,  Priyadasind  in  the  third  case  we  hare,  how- 
ever, the  sixth  or  genitive,  Priyadasisa,  conforming  to  the  genitive, 
priyasa,  which  is  the  reading  at  Dhauli.  The  difference  is  immaterial  to 
the  sense.  "  This  has  been  caused  to  be  written  by  King  Piyadasi,— 
having  been  (twelve)  years  inaugurated." 

The  entire  translation,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  and 
subject  to  correction,  may  be  thus  given. 


Projyosed  Tmnslatioiu 

"  During  a  past  period  of 
many  centuries,  there  have  pre- 
vailed destruction  of  life,  injury  of 
living  beings,  disrespect  towards 
kindred,  and  irreverence  towards 
Sramaus  and  Brahnians.  But 
now,  in  conformity  to  moral  duty, 
the  pious  proclamation  of  King 
Priyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods, 
is  made  by  beat  of  drum,  in  a 
manner  never  before  performed 
for  hundreds  of  years,  with 
chariot  and  elephant  processions, 
and  fireworks,  and    other  divine 


Mi\  Prinsep's  Translation, 

"  In  times  past,  even  for  many 
hundred  years,  has  been  practised 
the  sacrifice  of  living  beings, 
the  slaughter  of  animals,  disre- 
gard of  relations  ;  and  disrespect 
towards  Bralimans  and  Sra- 
mans  : — This  day,  by  the  messen- 
ger of  the  religion  of  the  heaven- 
beloved  King  Piya<hisi,  (has  l)eon 
made)  a  proclamation  by  boat  of 
drum,  a  grand  announcement  of 
religious  grace,  and  a  display  of 
equipages,  and  a  jmrado  of  ele- 
phants, and  things  to  gratify  the 
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displays  of  tlic  people  exliibiting 
the  ceremonies — (and  this)  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  law  of 
King  Priyadasi,  <fec.,  that  non- 
destruction  of  life,  non-injury  to 
living  l)eings,  respect  to  rela- 
tions, reverence  of  Brahmans 
and  Sramans,  and  many  other 
duties,  do  increase,  and  shall 
increase,  and  this  moral  law  of 
the  King  Priyadasi,  the  sons, 
grandsons,  and  great-grandsons, 
of  King  Priyadasi  shall  maintain. 
Let  the  moral  ordinance  of  King 
Priyadasi  be  stable  as  a  moun- 
tain for  the  establishment  of  duty, 
for  in  these  actions  duty  will  be 
followed,  as  the  law  which  directs 
ceremonial  rites  is  not  the  ob- 
servance of  moral  duties.  It  were 
well  for  every  ill-conducted  person 
to  be  attentive  to  the  object  of 
this  injunction.  This  is  the  edict 
(writing)  of  King  Priyadasi.  Let 
not  any  thought  be  entertained  by 
the  subject  people  of  opposing  the 
edict.  This  has  been  caused  to 
be  written  by  the  King  Priyadasi, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  inau- 
guration.** 


senses,  and  every  other  kind  of 
heavenly  object  for  the  admiration 
of  mankind,  such  as  had  never 
been  for  many  hundred  years  such 
as  were  to-day  exhibited. 

"  By  the  religious  ordinance  of 
the  heaven-beloved  King  Piya- 
DAST,  the  non-sacrifice  of  animals, 
the  non-destruction  of  living 
beings,  proper  regard  to  kindred^ 
respect  to  brahmans  and  sramans, 
dntiful  service  to  father  and 
mother,  dutiful  service  to  spiri- 
tual pastors  :•— through  these  and 
many  other  similar  (good  acts) 
doth  religious  grace  abound  ;  and 
thus  moreover  shall  the  heaven- 
beloved  King  PiYAOASi  cause 
religion  to  flourish  :  and  the  same 
shall  the  sons,  the  grandsons,  and 
the  great-grandsons  of  the 
heaven-beloved  King  Piyadasi 
cause  to  abound  exceedingly. 

''As  long  as  the  mountaina 
shall  endure,  so  long  in  virtue,  and 
in  strict  observances  shall  the  reli- 
gion stand  fast.  And  though 
good  acts  of  this  nature,  that  is 
to  say, — through  these  ordinances, 
and  the  strict  practice  of  religion, 
laxness  of  discipline  is  obviated. 
Moreover  in  this  object,  it  is 
proper  to  be  intelligent,  and  no- 
wise neglected.  For  the  same 
purpose  is  this  (edict)  ordered  to 
be  written.  Let  all  take  heed  to 
profit  of  this  good  object,  and  not 
to  give  utterance  to  objections. 

"  By  the  heaven-beloved  King 
PiYADAsi,  after  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  anointment  is  this  caused  to 
be  written." 
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TABLET  V. 


Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 


'Deviinam  piya    Piyadasi 

Dcvanam  piyo     Piyadasi 

Dcvdnara  piya    Piyadasi 

"Devanam  priya  Priyadasi 


dakaraya  a  *  *  kalano  papo 
t?akaranyc  a  *  *  kalafie  saso 
diikalo  *  *  *  kaydna  ease 
dakara         oa  la  pa  cba         so 


rajd       cvam      aha  kalafia 

raja      evam      &lia  kalafia 

laja      Lcvam    aha  kayano 

rayo     cyam  abati  c/^kayafia 

m 

dukara  karoti  'ta  may^ 

dukaram  karoti  ta  maya 

dukalam  kaleti  se  mo 

dalara  karoti  bo  maya 


sase 


bahu 
babu 
babiiko 
babu 


kalaua 
kaldfiam 
kayand 
kalana 


pota  cba 
pota  cba 
naga      * 


kata 
kata 
kato 
kata    - 

pareeba 
paniDcba 
**  *cba 


ta 
ta 
gam 


mama 
mama 
ye    me 
maba 


put& 

puta 

*  pu 

putra 


oha 
oba 

* 
chan 


npacha 
«     »     • 


vatu     cba    cba     ^^amncba 


tanayd  me 

tena3ra  mo      apacbam 

tanaye  apatiye     me 

tanaya  me      apacha 


samTiita 

pavata 


dya 

dva 

aya  — 

ammanti     aya 


kapa 


samyanta     kapa 


sukatam  kasati 

sukatam  kasati 

sakatam  kacbbati 

sakita  kusati 


anuyataaare  tatba  'so 
anuyatisare  tatba  so 
kapam  tatba  anuyatisanta  sa 
kapam     tatba  yc  anayatilanti  te 

a  tk  ^ 

cte    dcsam     pibapcyati 

eta    dcsam     pibdpcsati 

ta      dcsam      pibapayisati 

ati    dcsam 


yo 
yo 


yo 


tu 
tu 
ebo 
cba 


pribapivaka 


Biilcarnm    hi  nra 

so    diikatam    kasati        pakaranibi  papc 

6(1    (^f^katam    kasati        snka  nimbi  papain 

so    dukalam    kacbbati     pa])cba  supudalaycsu   atikantam 

sa     bakatam    kusbanti    papamba  siibano  atikatam 


atikitam 
atikatam 


antaram  "na  bbiita 

autaram  na  bbiita 

autalam  no  biita 

antaram  na  bbuta 


puvam 
puv^am 
puluva 
pu^Ti 


dbamma 
dbamma 
dbamma 
dbama 


mabamata 
mabamata 
mabamata 
mahamatain 
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G  a 
G  b 
D 
K 


nania 
iiaina 
iiaina 
naina 


to 

ta 
so 
so 


meya 
meya 

ti 


to 
to 
to 


(lasa 
dasa 
dasa 


vasa 
Y&sa 
*  sa 
yasba 


bhisitcna 
bhisi^ena 
bbisitena 
bbisitona 


19 


ma 
ya 


Ga 
G  h 
D 
K 


dhamma 
dliamma 
dbamma 
dliaina 


maba 
maba 
maba 
maba 


matd 
mat4 
mat4 
matra 


nama 


kata 
katli 
kata 
kita 


te 
to 
to 
to 


sato 


aaya 
saya 
sava 
save 


Ga 
Gh 
D 
K 

Ga 
G  h 
D 
K 

Ga 

G6 

D 

K 


dhiatanttyam 

pasandesu  yy^pata  dbamma  majunaya 

pilsandesu  yy&pat&  dbammadbistandya 

pafiandesu  yiyapa    dbammddbitbanaye 

pasbandesbu  '    dbamadbitbayo  cba 


dbammayddbiyo 
dbamayadbiya 


dbamma  sutasa  cba          — — i.  yena 

dbamma  yutasa  cba          —  yo6a          ^ 

bita  fiukb^ye  cba  dbammajsuta  sanyana    Kambocba 

bita  sukbaya  cba  dbama  yatbasaya  Kambayi 


Kambo(cba) 
Kambo    « 


Gandbara 
Grandbara 
GaD  *  *  le 
Gandharanam 


*     *     * 


Naristika 
Naristika 
Sulatbika 
*  ristakanam 


nam 

Pitebikilna 
Pete^ikfinam 
Pitenike   sa 
Pitinikanam 


ye 

U 

ta 


Ga 

G6 

D 

K 

Ga 
G6 
D 

K 


yapi  anas 

yapi  anue 

vapi  anno 
yapi 


apara 
apara 
apaUuita 
apatara 


td     bbatamayesu    ya      '(pita       sn) 
ta    bbatamayesu    ya        i*  ♦  * 

bbati*  *   *         ♦        babbani 
bbatamayasbu      bramani  bbishn 


aDatbesu       ■     ■ 
anaiesbu       yatasbu 


♦  ♦  ♦ 
«  ♦  « 
ma   «  *  ♦ 


«  « 
«  « 
lokesu 


«      ♦      « 
«      «      « 
cba    beta 
hita 


dhamma 

G  a  kb£        jra  ya      *                  yutaDam 

6  h  kbd         *  *       *  «    *  vnoyntaDa 

D  bbisasn  snkbaye  dbammayntaye 

K  — «  sukhaye  dhamayutasa 


apara 
apara 
apali 
apati 


go 

go 
ba 

g» 


dbdja 
dbdja 
dbaye 
dbra 
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G  a 
G  b 
D 
K 


vyapatd 
A'yapati 
viyapata 
vapata 


to       bandhana 

to  bandhana 

80  bandhanam 

to  '^bandhanam 


badhasa  patividhanaya  i  *  ^ 

badhasa  patividhanaya  *  * 

4>dhasa£a  4^       *       ye  apa- 

badhasa  patividhanaye  apa- 


G  h 

D 

K 


♦  «  «  «  « 
libodhayo  mokhaye 
narodhayc   mocha 


«       «       «      « 
«       «       «       « 
cha       «    i^'a 


vana 


«      «      « 
«      «      « 
anubandha 


va 


*  «  * 


pajali 
pajati 


Qa 
Gb 
D 
K 


kata  bhikarcsu  vd 

katd  bhikaresu  va 

*  ia  bhikala  va 

kiia  bhikati  va 


thaircsu 
thairesu 
niahalakonti 
niaha]aka 


v4 

va 
va 


'i.  * 


vyapata 
vyapat£ 
viyapata 
viyapata 


G  a 
Gb 
]) 
K 


to 

to 
to 

60 

* 


Pdialiputo  cha 

Pdtaliputo  cha 

hida  clia 

eha  — 


bahircsu  cha 

bahi*  su  cha 

bahilcsu  cha 

bahircsha  cha 


6» 


nagalesa        savesu 
nagaresha     savesha 


G  a  «**«****«**«***      »«* 

G6  *«««*»««*«**»*«      ««* 

D  olodhanesu        evahi     bhatanam     —      mo      ■  ♦     ♦     * 

K  orodhaneshu      bhratnna      cha     mo     kusDna    cha    ye 


Ga 

G  b 

I) 

K 


♦     *     ♦    ♦ 
»     *     «     * 

bhaghininam 


ne 


vapi 
vapi 
va 
vapi 


me 


auo 
ane 
annesu 

alio 


natika 
natika 


natika 


ti 


G  a  eavata 

G  6  savata 

D  eavatatam 

K  eavatam 


vyapata 
vyapata 
vayapala 
viyapata 


to    yo 
to    yo 

0 

yo     tvryo 


ayam 
ayam 
iyam 


dhammmiistUo 

dha*p€nua8ito 
dhammanistiio 
dhammanisita 
dhamanistiftta 


Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 


tava 
tiva 
tivam 
tivara 


t«       *       «       «      «       « 
****** 

dhammddhithino       tdva 
dhamadhitano  diva 


danasayute     va    eava 
damwayutra    va      * 
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D  pathaviyam             ■                                dhanimayutasi  

K  *        *       asti      stanati     mata     dhamayataeia      *  vana 

G  b  *       *       *       »     dhaininamaliamdtfl     ctaya    athdya  ayam 

G  a  '       ^       *       *     dhauimanialiamatii     etaya    athaya  ayam 

D  viyapatii        iine       dbammamahainata    imayo    athaye  iyam 

K  viyapatra          e       dhamamahamatra       itayo    athaya  ayo 


G  a  dhamnialipi     likhita      •  __— 

G  b  dhaminalipi     likhita     ■ 

D  dhammalipali  sansa    chilathiti  kata     tasa    cha    me 

K  dharaalipi        lipi     * thiti  yvl     iinika     bhota 


Ga 

G  6  

D  pa    *     anavetatu 

K  pan)  a    anuvatantu 

TuE  inscription  opens  with  the  same  phrase  as  those  of  Girnar 
and  Dhauli, — the  king^  &cc.,  thus  says, — substituting,  ahati,  as 
before,  for,  &ha,  and  it  proceeds  to  the  same  purport,  although  it 
does  not  assist  in  removing  the  difficulty  of  interpretation  expe- 
rienced by  Mr.  Prinsep  in  regard  to  the  corresponding  passage. 
It  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  Dhauli  inscription,  giving, 
kayana,  for,  kalana,  good  ;  but  this  word  is  preceded  by  a  cha- 
racter exactly  the  same  as  the,  de,  of,  deva, — the  purport  of  which 
is  questionable.  There  are  some  other  doubtful  syllables  in,  na  la 
pa,  but  the  other  words  are  much  the  same.  They  offer  also,  as 
noticed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  an  analogy  to  a  passage  on  the  Dehli  Lai, 
and  possibly  express  the  same  sentiment,  namely  : — **  He  that  per- 
verts good  to  evil,  will  reap  evil  from  good," — ^but  the  obvious 
inaccuracies  and  deficiencies  of  the  inscription  render  this  liable  to 
question. 

The  next  few  words  are  the  same,  kalana,  being  here  used  for, 
kayana.  We  then  have  variations,  but  they  are  possibly  of  tran- 
script rather  than  of  design,  as,  maha  puta  chan  data  cha,  should  very 
pro1)aby  be  the,  mama  puta  cha  potft  cha,  of  Girnar.  The  next  words 
agree  with,  apacha,  for,  apatya,  progeny.  Instead  of,  dva  savata 
kapa — or,  avasamvanta  kapa,  the  corrected  reading  of  Girnar,  we 
have  in  the  first  place  a  word  which  is  uncertain,  for  the  power  of 
the  initial  letter  is  not  ascertained, — it  sometimes  appears  as  t,  but 
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it  bears  a  nearer  affinity  to^  a,  with  the  addition  of  a  cross  bar  at  the 
foot.  We  may  guess  it  to  bo  intended  for,  am,  and  read  the  word, 
ammanti,  for,  anumanyante,  they  obey  or  assent  to;  ava  kapam,  for, 
samvanta  kapa  follows.  For  the  words  anuvatisare  tathd,  we  havev 
tatha  ye  anavatisanti,  confirming  the  DhauH  reading,  anuvatisanta^— 
for  anuvarttishyante — so  they  who  shall  follow  or  imitate  them — ^they 
shall  obtain  or  attract  good;  snkita  knsati,  for,  sukatam  kasati,  OFi 
karshati,  as  proposed  in  the  explanation  of  Tablet  VII.,  published  on  » 
former  occasion.  The  following  sentence  is  evidently  intended  to  be 
the  same  in  the  three  inscriptions,  but  the  word,  prihapivaka,  is  leas 
likely  to  be  correct,  perhaps,  than  the,  pihdpesati,  of  Gimar,  although 
the  latter  is  not  very  intelligible:  hakatam,  also,  although  distinot 
enough,  is  possibly  an  error  for  the,  dnkatam,  of  the  other  insoriptioiUy 
— the  sense  of  the  passage  can  be  but  very  vaguely  guessed  at,  although 
it  may  mean,  and  he  who  transgresses  the  rule  shall  suffer  mis- 
fortune. The  reading  of  Kapur  di  Giri,  papamha  sahane,  may  be 
thought  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Gimar,  sukaramhi  pdpam,  the 
purport  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  as  we  may  connect  it 
with,  mahdmatd,  for,  mahamdtra,  the  great  minister,  and  render  the 
whole,  the  chief  minister  of  the  law  has  for  an  unprecedently  long 
time  been  endurant  of  tho  occurrence  of  wickedness;  therefore^  the 
inscription  continues,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  inauguration,  super- 
visors of  moral  law  are  appointed  by  me ; — ^tho  word,  dasd,  ten,  is 
unfortunately  obliterated ;  but  as  the  rest  corresponds  with  the  Gimar 
text,  and  the  space  is  that  of  a  short  dissyllabic  word, — we  may  infer 
that  it  had  a  place  in  Kapur  di  Giri. 

The  term,  majunaya,  which  Mr.  Prinsep  conjectured  to  be  intended 
for,  majjana,  drowning,  is  corrected  by  Mr.  Westergaard  to,  dhisthd- 
naya,  or  with  dhamma  preceding  it,  dhammadhisthdndya  for  dharma' 
dhisthdndya. — This  is  confirmed  by  tho  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet,  which  has 
dhammadhithaya,— omitting  incorrectly  one  syllable.  This  correction 
makes  the  meaning  of  the  passage  clear  enough.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  overwhelming  believers,  but  is  simply, — In  the  tenth  year 
ministers  of  morals  wero  appointed  by  me,  for  tlie  purpose  of  pre- 
siding over  moral  law  among  all  the  religionists;  pashanda,  signi- 
fying tho  follower  of  any  religion — not  heretic,  as  will  be  subse- 
quently shewn.  Wo  have  an  additional  clause  hero,  as  well  as  at 
Dhauli,  there  l)eing  a  flaw  in  tho  rock  at  Girnar,  dhamma  vddhiya 
hita  sukhayc  cha,  whicli  may  be  rendered,  and  for  tho  encouragement 
of  those  disposed  to  observe  tho  moral  law.  The  countries  in  which 
the  followers  of  various  religions  are  to  bo  found,  are  apparently 
named  in  tho  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription   as,   Kambaya,  OandULra, 
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njiii^-r/stiika    and    Pitinika,    agreeing    apparently    with    Gimar    and 

,^.«.  Jhauli.  in  tlio  two  first  and  the  fourth.     The  third  name  is  defcc- 

^,jive,  wanting  the  first  three  or  four  letters,  but  the  latter  part  might 

>4-T^    read,  ristakanam, — and   the    whole   may  be  therefore,    Narieta- 

r;._.kanam, — equivalent  to  the,   Naristike,   of   Gimar.      In    the  latter 

-^the  termination   of  the  genitive  plural  ia   confined   to   the  last  of 

_,ihe  four  names,  treating  them   as  one  compound.     In   the  Kapnr 

.  ,  di  Giri  inscription,  we  have  each  name  in  the  genitive  plural,  except 

^  the  first,  which  is  in  the  nominative  singular — a  matter  of  no  conse- 

'  qnence  in  the  document.     The  corrected  copy  of  the  Gimar  inscription 

^'  appears  to  prefix,  yona,  to  the  rest,  instead  of,  yena,  as  at  first  read. 

Kamboja,    and,  Gandhara,  are  now  fully  identified  as  countries  in 

ihe  north-west  of  India,  but  the  other  names  have  not  been  met  with 

elsewhere. 

In  the  following  passage  we  have  additional  readings  as  in 
the  Dhauli  inscription,  arising  apparently  from  some  mutilation  of 
the  Girnar  tablet,  in  the  left  angle  of  all  except  the  four  first  lines; 
a  circumstance  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  although  in  consequence 
of  the  difiference  between  them  he  gives  separate  translations.  Ex- 
oept,  however,  where  these  defects  occur,  the  passages  appear  to  be 
intended  for  the  same,  and  are  equally  unsatisfactory  and  obscure. 
The  general  sense  may  be  conjectured,  and  the  ministers  of  morality 
are  apparently  enjoined  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  well-disposed 
among  —  what  may  be  intended  for  classes,  bhatamayesa,  eon- 
sisting  of  the  military,  Bramani  bhishu,  Brahmans  and  mendicantSy 
for  bhikshushu,  anathesu,  for  anartheshu,  or  andtheshu,  those  who 
are  destitute,  and  vatashu,  for  which  no  satisfactory  meaning  can 
be  proposed. 

The  following  terms,  apatiga  dhra  vapata  te,  correspond  with 
the,  apalibadhdye  yiyapatd,  of  Dhauli,  and  apardgodhdya  yydpati^ 
of  Girnar,  all  puzzling  enough,  and  certainly  not  meaning,  not 
within  knowledge  or  restraint  of  passion,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Prinsep. 
We  may  conjecture  them  representing,  apratignatah  vyapyeyu,  may 
spread  abroad  without  impediment;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The 
next  phrase  is  more  intelligible,  for  removing  the  bondage  of  the 
bound:  the  next  is  clearly  incorrect;  but  it  is  probably  intended  to 
express  something  of  the  same  purport,  for  the  liberation  of  those 
who  are  obstmcted.  The  continuation  corresponds  pretty  nearly 
with  the  Dhauli  inscription,  and  may  mean  that  holy  science  may  be 
inculcated  amongst  the  mendicants,  or  amongst  the  mighty;  but  the 
constmction  is  very  defective.  The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  agrees 
with  that  of  Dhauli  in  omitting  the  word^  Pdtdlipute,  found  at  Gimar; 
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nor  have  wo  any  term  corresponding  to,  hida,  here,  in  tbis  place.  We 
faaye,  bahireshu,  for  the,  bahilesu,  of  Dbanli^  and,  b^biresn,  of  Oirnar^ 
which,  though  barbarous,  may  be  intended  for,  bahishu^  outer  or 
foreign;  followed  by,  nagareshu  saveshu  olodhaneshu  (ararodhaneshu), 
in  all  cities  and  fortresses,  words  defective  at  Girnar. 

We  next  have,  bhratuna,  corresponding  with  the  bhatanam^  of 
Dhanli,  but  with  the  addition  of  me,  of  my  brother^  and  being 
in  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural;  also,  kusuna,  corresponding 
with,  bhagininam,  with  the  same  difference  of  number;  the  word  itself 
being  also  probably  an  error  for,  Sasuna,  the  Pali  of,  Swasri,  sister: 
here  also  we  have  the  personal  pronoun,  and  we  may  understand  that 
tho  king  extends  his  injunctions  to  the  districts  governed  by  Lis 
brother  and  his  sister,  or  as  the  text  proceeds,  any  other  of  his 
relations;  the  injunction  is  to  be  every  where  circulated. 

The  following  passages  conform  to  the  tenor  of  the  Dhauli  inscrip- 
tion, but  with  variations  ascribable  to  defects  in  both,  either  in  the 
original  or  the  transcripts;  something  like  an  approach  to  meaning 
may  however  be  made  out,  and  without  any  assistance  from  Girnar, 
in  which  a  flaw  partially  occurs;  but  there  is  apparently  an  injunc- 
tion, that  the  ministers  of  morals,  those  who  aro  appointed  as  su- 
perintendents of  morals,  (Dhammadhitina,  Dhamiadhisthiiyinahy)  shall 
wherever  the  moral  law  is  established  give  encouragement  to  the 
charitable  and  well-disposed.  The  Girnar  inscription  ends  with  the 
remark,  For  this  purpose  this  moral  edict  is  written,  which  at 
Dhauli  is  continued  by  what  Mr.  Prinsep  renders  with  apparent  cor- 
rectness, let  my  people  obey  it,  tasa  cha  me  pa  (ja)  anavetatn; 
which  appears  in  the  less  intelligible  form  of,  va  tinika  bhota  panja 
anuvatantu;  the  sense  is  possibly  tho  same,  and  so  may  be  the  text  if 
rightly  rendered.  We  may  now  propose  tho  following  version  of  this 
tablet,  subject  to  very  great  reservation,  of  which  a  comparison  with 
Mr.  Prinsep's  version  will  sufficiently  evince  the  necessity. 


Proposed  Translaiion, 

The  beloved  of  tho  gods  King 
Priyadasi  thus  proclaims:  who 
ever  perverts  good  to  evil  will 
derive  evil  from  good,  therefore 
much  good  has  been  done  by  mo 
and  my  sonn,  and  grandsons,  and 
others  my  posterity  (will)  conform 


Mr,  Frinsep's  Translation* 

"Thus  spako  tho  heaven-bo- 
lovcd  King  Piyadasi: — 

"  Prosperity  (cometh)  through 
adversity,  and  truly  each  man  (to 
obtain)  prosperity  causeth  himself 
present  difficult}' — therefore  by 
me  (nevertheless)  has  much  pros- 
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to  it  for  every  age.  So  tbey  who 
sliall  imitate  them  shall  enjoy 
happiness,  and  those  who  cause 
the  path  to  be  abandoned  shall 
suffer  misfortune.  The  chief  mi- 
nisters of  morality  have  for  an 
unprecedcntly  long  time  been  to- 
lerant of  iniquity,  therefore  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  inauguration 
have  ministers  of  morality  been 
made,  who  are  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  presiding  over  morals 
among  persons  of  all  the  religions 
for  the  sake  of  the  augmentation 
of  virtue,  and  for  the  happiness 
of  the  virtuous  among  the  people 
of,  Kamboja,  Gaudhara,  Nari- 
staka,  and  Pitenika.  They  shall 
also  be  spread  among  the  war- 
riors, the  Brahmans,  the  mendi- 
cants, the  destitute,  and  others, 
without  any  obstruction,  for  the 
happiness  of  the  well-disposed  in 
order  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  those 
who  are  bound,  and  liberate  those 
who  are  confined,  through  the 
means  of  holy  wisdom  dissemi- 
nated by  pious  teachers,  and  they 
will  proceed  to  the  outer  cities 
and  fastnesses  of  my  brother  and 
sister,  and  wherever  are  any  other 
of  my  kindred:  and  the  ministers 
of  morals,  those  who  are  appointed 
as  superintendents  of  morals,  shall 
wherever  the  moral  law  is  esta- 
blished, give  encouragement  to 
the  charitable  and  those  addicted 
to  virtue.  With  this  intent  this 
edict  is  written,  and  let  my  people 
obey  it. 


perity  been  brought  about,  and 
therefore  shall  my  sons,  and  my 
grandsons,  and  my  latest  pos- 
terity, as  long  as  the  very  hills 
endure,  pursue  the  same  conduct; 
and  so  shall  each  meet  his  re- 
ward! While  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  shall  neglect  such  con- 
duct,— shall  meet  his  punishment 
in  the  midst  of  the  wicked  [in  the 
nethermost  regions  of  hell]. 

"For  a  very  long  period  of 
time  there  have  been  no  ministers 
of  religion  properly  so  called.  By 
myself,  then,  in  this  tenth  year  of 
mine  anointment,  are  ministers 
of  religion  appointed*;  who,  in- 
termingling among  all  unbelievers 
(may  overwhelm  them)  with  the 
inundation  of  religion,  and  with 
the  abundance  of  the  sacred  doc- 
trines. Through  Kara  {bocJiaj  gan) 
dkdra,  nardstika,  Petenika,  and 
elsewhere  finding  their  way  unto 
the  uttermost  limits  of  the  bar- 
barian countries,  for  the  benefit 
and  pleasure  of  (all  classes)  .... 
and  for  restraining  the  passions  of 
the  faithful,  and  for  the  regene- 
ration of  those  bound  in  the  fet- 
ters  (of  sin?) are  they 

appointed.  Intermingling  equally 
among  the  dreaded,  and  among 
the  respected — ^both  in  Pataliputa 
and  in  foreign  places,  teaching 
better  things  shall  they  every- 
where penetrate;  so  that  they 
even  who  (oppose  the  faith  shall 
at  length  become)  ministers  of  it." 
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The  Cattack  version  of  the  Fifth  Tablet,  from  the  star. 
— who  sball  be  intermingled  with  all  the  hundred  grades  of  imhelieTers  Ibr  the 
establishment  among  them  of  the  fidth,  for  the  increase  of  reBpon,  and  fbr  tiieir 
profit  and  gratification  through  the  context  of  the  sacred  doetrines,  in  Kmmboekm  and 
Cfandhdroy  in  Surdttrika  and  PUenikay  ....  and  eren  to  the  farthest  (limita)  of 
the  barbarian  (countries).  Who  shall  mix  with  the  Brahauau  and  Bhikthm,  with 
the  poor  and  with  the  rich, — for  their  benefit  and  pleasore,  to  bring  them  unto  the 
righteousness  which  passeth  knowledge ;  and  for  those  boond  in  the  fetters  (of  sin) 
this  new  bond  of  precions  knowledge  is  made  for  thdr  final  emandpatioii  whieh  is 
beyond  Innderstanding :  and  among  the  terrible  and  the  powerfnl  shall  they  be 
mixed  both  here  and  in  foreign  countries,  in  erery  town,  and  among  ail  the  kindred 

ties  even  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood,  and  others eTerywhere!  and  here 

also  having  penetrated,  for  there  is  religious  darkness  (?)  even  in  the  very  metro- 
polis of  religion,  every  question  shall  be  asked  among  the  charitable^  and  these 
being  themselves  absorbed  in  righteousness,  shall  become  ministers  of  flie  fiuth(?). 
For  this  express  reason  is  this  religions  edict  promulgated;  tot  ever  more  let  my 
people  pay  attention  thereto ! 


TABLET     VI. 


0  a  'Devanam 

Q  b  •»     *    « 

D  DcTanam 

K  '^Devanam 

O  a  antaram 

G  6  antaram 

D  «  ♦  lam 

K  antaram 


G/x 
G5 
D 
K 

Grt 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
Qh 
D 
K 


piya     Pijadasi] 
*  *         «  «  «gi 

pije      Piyaclasi 
priyo     Priyadasi 

'na  bhuta  puva 

na  bhiita  puva 

na  bQta  puluve 

na  bhata  puya 


rdjd  evam 

nijd  evam 

laja  hevam 

raya  evam 


dha  atikdtam 

dba  atikdtam 

ahd  atikanta 

abati  atikatam 


va  pativcdand  vd 

va  pittivedand  vd 

va  pativcdand  td 

va  pativcdanrt  ta 

bhiinjamana  same 

bhunjanidua  samo 

*  «  *  same 

c»imana  fiiimo 


BSL  *  *  *  atba  komme 

sa  *  ♦la  atba  kamme 

savam  kdlam  atba  kamme 

sava  i'ala  ♦  ♦  ♦     ♦ 


m 

ta    mayd    eva  katam  'save    kdle 

ta    mayd    evam  katam    save    kdle 

so    ma        maya  kale      sa  *      ♦  ♦ 

—    maya    eva  kita       savam  kalam 


ate 


vachamhi  va 

vacbamhi  va 

He       Ik       He  If 

vacbasi  — - 


Vinitambi 
viuitanihi 
vinitasi 
vinatasi 


(irodbanambi 
orodbanambi 
olodbanasi 
orodbanasi 

cba  uydnesQ 

cba  uydnesu 

—  uyenaja 

—  uyanasi 


gabbdgdramhi 
gabbagdrambi 
gabbatapaei 
gabbagarasi 

cba  savata 

cba  savata 

*  savata 

•—  savatra 
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Ga 
Gb 
D 


G 

G6 

D 

K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 


paiivedaka  stit^  atlie    mo  janasa  ^pativedetha      —    iti 

paiivedak^  stitd  athc    nie  janasa  pativedetha     —    iti 

paitvedakd  —  janasa  aiham  pativedayantu  ma    ti 

prativedaka  —  atha     —  janasa  prativedeka      me  — 


savata  cha  janasa  athe 

savata  cha  janasa  atho 

SO;*'  ♦  cha  j^  ^  sa  athdni 

savatra  cha  janasa  atha 


kinchi 
kinchi 
kichhi 


karomi 
karomi 
kaMmi 
karomi 

Rwnvam 


Rwnvan 

mukhato    'anapayami  mayd 

mukbatd     diiapaydmi  swayam 
makhtita     anapeyami        — 

makhata  ,  anapayarai  «  «  * 


ya     

ya    

tra    ha     ampi 
yapi  —    roki 

d 

dapakam 

dapakam 

dapakam 

[  *    pika 


cha 
cha 
cha 
ka 


va 


Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 


stavapakam  rA    yavd    puna 
sdvapakam  v^    yavd    puna 
savakam  v^       e?a     mahd        — 
eva    dhayaka    pi 


mahdthetesu       ;• 

niahd^^tesu        —^ 

ma      *  

nama       «         tadhava 


'achaiyika 
dchdyika 
atiy^yiko 
acbayika 


TO 


m 


I 


anapita  bhavati 

aropitam  bhavati 

alopite  hoti 

iia*  nasa  bhoti 


jhati  p 

kiti  vasanto 

I'at'i  vasanto 

kiti  Ydsantam 

*  »(      4tma 


in 


parisdya 
parisayam 
palipaya 
parivayesha 


etdya 
tdya 
tasi 
taya 


athdya 
athdya 
athasi 
athaye 


vivido     ni 
vivado    ni 
vade      vani 
viyo  pa  ♦na 


III 


"anantara 
dnantaram 
anan  tally  am 
antariyena 


etay 

paiivedarasam 
pativedetayam 
paiivadeta  va 
pativedetasa 


G  a 
Gb 
D 
K 


me 
me 
me 
mo 


ti 


savatd  save 

savata  save 

savata  savam 

"savata  ti  a  « 


kale  '  evam  mayd 

kale    evam  mayd 

kalam evam  roa 

«  tra    janasa  karomi  


M> 


G  a  anapitam      ndsti  hi    me    to  rcn     'ustinamhi  atha 

G  b  ailapitam      ndsti  hi    me     to      so       ustdnamhi  atha 

D  anusatba      nathd  >!(       *       *       *       «      Sana  *hapi 

K  atrayntaka  «     «  vika  anapi  cha  aha]    dapaka  Ta  a     aka 
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G  a  santiian^ya  ra       katavju       matehi      ne      ^^ma 

G  h  santirandja  va        katavya       matehi      me      savo 

D  athasantilan&ya     cLa      katavija      matehi      me      s^va 
K  va    yata  paua         mahamata        na  achajoti  « 

e 

G  a  loka    hitam     *'tasa    cha    pana    esa      mulo    ostdnam     cha 

G  6  loka    hitam       tase    cha    puna    esa      mule    uBt&nam    cha 

D  loka     hito         tasa    cha    panai    yam     mule    suthdna      * 

K  aropita    bhoti     taya    athaya     vividesa     vanijati     ra    pati- 


a 


G  a  atha    santirand    cha    nasti  kammataram     ^'sava    loka 

G  b  atha    santirand    cha    ndsti   hi    kammataram      sava    loka 
D  *       santlland     cha     nathi  hi    kammatalam       sava    loka 

K  shayo    anantariya     na    patividetaro    me    savatra    savam 

G  a  hitastj^ya  cha     kinchi     pardkamdmi     aham       kinti 

G  h  hitattdya  cha     kinchi     pardkamdmi     aham      kinti 

D  hitdya        *       chati  *     *      palakamava     hakam     kiti 

K  kalam     evam     afiapitam     maya  *  *  t  *     sti    hi  me  ta 

G  a  bhutdnam     anannam         gachheyam     *'idha    cha        ndni 

G  b  bhntdnam     anannam         gachheyam        idba    cha         ndni 

D  bhiitdnam     a  >;<    niyam    yo     hati  hida    cha         kdni 

K  tana     athasantiranaya     pi     katava   mana  *  trahi    me    eava 

G  a  sukhapaydmi     parata    cha    swagam     dradhayantu    ti   etdya 

G  b  sukhdpaydmi     paratd     cha     swagam     arddhayantu    ta   etdya 

D  sukhaydmi        palata     cha     swaga        basddhayantu  ti    etdye 

K  loka    hitam    tasa     cha    ninlam     ctra    atanam     atha    san 

G  a  athaya      '^ayam      dhammalipi      likhdpita       kinti      chiram 

G  b  athdya         ayam      dhammalipi      Ickhdpitd      kinti      chiram 

D  a  *  *  *yam      dtiammalipi      likhitd      chila  

K  tirasa  cha    na  *  hi     kamatara     ^'sava     loka    hita     ti    *  ya 

G  a  tisteya  iti        tiitha     cha    me     putd     pota    cha     papoUL 

G  b  tisteya  iti        tatha     cha     me     puta     potd     cha     papoUL 

D  thiti      *        hotu     tatha     cha       ——'       potd     —      papot^ 

K  cha     kichi     parakamania    kiti  ^'  tanam     anani     dcsa  va    cha 

G  a  —         cha     '^anavataram     savaloka    hitdya 

G  6  —        cha      anuvataram     savaloka    hitdya 

D  me    palakama    sax*         *        «     :»       «       ka        ki     hitdye 

K  yam    ihachashn     sukhayami     paratam    cha    saga    aradhatn 
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G  a      (lukarauttha  idam     anata       agena     pardkamena 

G  b       dukarantu  idam     afiata      agena    par^kamena 

D          dukale    cha  iya       annata    bhena    paldkamena 
K           etaya    athaye     ayi     dhamalipi     tha  6ti(?)tu     iitika     bhota 

taiha    cha  ine    putrafiantaro     parakramatu     sa  «  hi   *     * 

thaya    ma  bhata     ta     yaea     ama      ♦  auata     age     para- 
kamena. 

The  opening  is  as  usual  wiih^  ahati^  for  aha,  as  before,  the  king 
says ;  and  it  proceeds  as  at  Girnar,  for  an  unpreccdently  long  time, 
in  all  seasons  and  in  all  acts  there  has  been, — pativedana,  or  prati- 
vedana,  which  Mr.  Prinsep  proposes  to  render,  "  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion,^' and  understands  the  edict  to  have  for  its  purport  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  people.  The  word,  prati- 
vedand,  a5  derived  from,  vid,  to  know,  in  the  active  or  causal  form, 
may  mean  communicated  knowledge  certainly,  but  it  is  not  com- 
monly employed  in  this  acceptation,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  so  used  in 
this  place,  as  no  Indian  kings,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  would  send  instruc- 
tors into  the  inner  apartments,  the  Garbhagriha,  the  lying-in -chambers 
of  his  subjects'  wives,  to  train  the  shoot  before  it  had  sprung  into 
existence.  It  runs  more  consistent  with  probability  therefore  to  use 
the  term  in  a  less  comprehensive  sense,  and  to  restrict  '*  the  commu- 
nication of  information  "  to  the  person  of  the  Raja,  agreeably  to  the 
alternative  suggested  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  and  to  understand  the  edict 
as  enjoining  a  vigilant  system  of  espionage;  the  immediate  commu- 
nication to  the  Raja  of  everything  that  occurs. 

The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  continues  for  some  time  to  run 
parallel  with  that  of  Girnar,  with  a  few  imperfections  and  some  vari- 
ations; as,  savam  kalam,  for  save  kdle,  and  esimana,  for  bhunjamdna^ 
which  is  a  word  of  doubtful  correctness.  The  sign  of  the  singular 
locative  is  also,  si,  instead  of  the  more  regular  Pali,  mhi,  as,  gabha- 
garasi,  for  gabhagiramhi;  we  have  also,  vachasi,  for  vachamhi,  the 
singular  for  the  plural,  but  these  are  differences  of  little  moment, 
and  we  may  translate  the  whole,  "  These  representations  are  (to  be 
made)  at  all  times,  and  in  all  acts;  therefore  it  is  enjoined  by  me,  that 
at  all  times,  whether  eating,  or  in  the  palace,  in  the  inner  apart- 
ments, in  discourse,  in  exchange  of  courtesy,  in  gardens,  everywhere 
the  persons  appointed  to  represent  affairs  shall  convey  to  me  the 
objects  of  the  people.**  The  inscription  confirms  the  reading  of  Girnar^ 
pativedakd  or  prativedaka,  the  representer,  or  intelligencer ;  intend- 
ing, perhaps,  by  the  noun  of  agency,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
make  known,  to  report  all  matters.     The  repetition  of,  prativedaka, 
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is  a  le^s  satisfactory  reading  than  the,  pativedayantu^  of  DhaDli,  let 
them  represent;  but  it  may  be  admitted.  The  pativedetha  of  Oimir 
is  less  intelligible,  although  it  may  be  intended  for  the  second  person 
of  the  plural,  of  the  imperative,  do  ye  represent.  The  three  inscrip- 
tions all  continue  intelligibly  enough,  I  will  always  attend  to  the 
objects  of  the  people,  the  Kapur  di  Giri  having,  atha,  for  the,  atham, 
or,  athe,  of  the  others;  Sanskrit,  artham  or  arthdn:  and  they  agree 
also  in  the  passage  that  follows,  and  that  which  I  command  myself 
verbally,  or  from  my  mouth. 

The  concurrent  reading  of  the  inscriptions  is  then  interrupted,  bat 
it  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  or  to  seek  to  elicit  any 
meaning  from  the  next  five  lines  (in  Roman  characters)  of  the  Klapnr 
di  Giri  inscription  beginning  with,  pika  va,  and  extending  to  the  read- 
ings, dapaka  va  sravaka;  for  the  whole  passage  has  been  evidently 
twice  inserted,  either  through  some  error  of  the  original  or  the  copy; 
and  the  first  series  of  the  reiteration  is  full  of  errors,  as  is  shown  by 
the  second,  which  conforms  with  more  than  usual  closeness  to  the  text 
of  the  Girnar  inscription,  except  in  a  few  words  near  the  cloae.  The 
best  mode  of  making  this  dislocation  of  the  parallel  versions  intel- 
ligible, will  perhaps  bo  the  repetition  of  the  whole  inscription  from 
dapakam  yi,  exclusive  of  the  part  of  that  of  Kapur  di  Giri  inolosed 
within  brackets,  and  restoring  the  rest  of  the  latter  inscription  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  comparative  arrangement.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
repeat  along  with  it  only  the  corrected  inscription  of  Girnar. 

G5««<^«««««««    dapakam     v^ 
K        *####***♦#    dapaka       va 

G  b  s^vdpakam  va  yavd  puna  mahdthatesu  r^chdyika  aro- 
K        Sravaka  va    yata     pana    mahamatana      achayoti      aro- 

G  b  pitam  bhavati  tdya  athdya  vivado  ni  kati  vasanto 
K        pita        bhoti        taya      atbaya     vividesa  van!      jati    ra 

G  b     parisdyam    'dnantaram     —    paiivedetayam    me    savatdi 
K        patishaye      anantariya     na    pativedetaro        me    saratra 

G  b  save  kdle  evam  mayd  dildpitara  ndsti  hi  me  to 
K        savam     kalam     evam    afiapitam     maya    ♦  sti    hi    me    (a 

G  6  so  'ustduamhi  atha  santirandya  va  kata\ya  matehi  — 
K        tafia  ■  atha    sautirandya    pi      katava    maDa*tialii 
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G  b      me    save     loka     hitam     ^'^tase    cha    puua    esa    m(ile 
K        me    saya     loka    hitam      tasa    cha    ■  molam 

G  b      ustauam  cha    atha    santirand     cha    ndsti    hi    kamm«^ 

K         etra  atanam    -»      atha    santirasa     cha    na  *     hi    kama- 

G  b      taram     "sava     loka    hitattdya      cha    kinchi     pardkamdmi 
K         tara        ''sava     loka    hitati*ya     cha    kichi       parakamama 

G  b      aham     kinti     bhutdnam    anannam    gaehheyam     **idha    oha 
K        -^—     kiti       *    ta^m    anani     desa    ya        cha    yam 

G  b      Ddni         sukhdpaydmi     paratd        cha    swagam    aradhayantu 
K         ihachashu     sukhayami     paratam     cha    saga  aradhata 

G  b      ta    etdya    athdya     '^ayam    dhammalipi    lekhdpitd    kinti 
K         —    etaya     athaye      ayi        dhamalipi      tha    sti     tu     titika 

G  b      chiram     tisteya     iti     tathd    cha    me    putd    potd    cha 
K        bhotu  '     tatha    cha    me    putra^antaro 

Gb      papotd     cha     '^anuyataram     saya    loka     hitdya    dukarauta 
K        parakramatu     sa  *  hi  *  *    thaya    ma    bhata    ta    yasa 

G  b      idam  anata    agena    pardkamena 

K         ama    *     anata    age        parakamena 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  passage.  Mr.  Prinsep  renders  ddpakam  and  stdyakam^ 
satire  and  eulogy,  or  what  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable;  but  stayakam 
was  a  wrong  reading,  and  is  corrected  to  s^ydpakam,  the  sense  of 
which  is  doubtful;  the  Kapur  di  Giri  reads  irayaka  ur  layaka. 
Ddpaka  might  be  the  Sanskrit  word  for  fine  or  punishment,  and  the 
antithesis  would  require  reward,  but  this  is  merely  conjectural. 
Mahathatesu  may  be  intended  for  mahamdtreshu,  and  achdyika  ifl 
probably,  as  Prinsep  supposes,  designed  for  atydyika,  although  that 
can  scarcely  denote  an  awarder  of  punishment.  If  it  were  atyayita  i* 
might  be,  more  or  exceeding.  We  haye  here  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri 
version,  achayoti,  but  it  is  more  correctly  written  in  the  first  part 
achayika.  Aropitam  bhayati,  in  the  repeated  passage  is,  aropita  bhoti, 
corresponding  with  it;  and  the  whole  may  mean,  whatever  I  declare 
yerbally,  whether  it  be  punishment  or  reward,  is  intrusted  further  to 
the  superintendents  of  morals. 

The  succeeding  phrases,  although  tolerably  concurrent,  are  of  very 
doubtful  import,  and  are  evidently  incorrect;  but  it  looks  as  if  those 
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dwelling  near  one  another  were  invited  to  become  informers;  with  tUis 
object  let  those  dwelling,  vasanta,  in  contiguous  residences  apprise  me 
always  and  at  all  times;  patisliaye  for  pratisraya,  a  residence,  is  a 
preferable  reading  to  parisayam.  Ustanamhi,  as  Prinsep  obscrres,  iaa 
doubtful  word.  Atha  santirdndya,  he  translates,  for  the  collection  of 
wealth,  but  it  may  rather  be  intended  for  the  distribution  of  wealth; 
arthdnam  samuttiranam;  that  liberality  which  is  to  be  done  is  designed 
by  me,  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  for  liberality  is  the  root  of 
virtues;  ustanam,  is  a  word  of  uncertain  origin  and  form,  and  we 
derive  no  help  from  the  etra  atanam  of  Kapur  di  Giri.  The  next  is 
intelligible;  no  deed  is  more  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  world, 
which  I  endeavour  to  promote. 

The  parallel  continues  in  what  follows,  but  there  are  some  Taria- 
tions  of  no  assistance  in  the  interpretation,  which  is  not  obvious  beyond 
a  general  purpose,  according  to  which  the  King  says,  of  the  various 
beings  over  whom  I  pass  (or  rule)  I  confer  happiness  on  many  in  this 
world,  let  them  afterwards  seek  for  Swarga ;  gachheyam,  I  may  go,  is 
distinct  enough,  but  its  purport  is  equivocal.  It  and  the  context 
cannot  signify,  as  Priusep  has  it,  I  pass  over  mention  of  other  things. 
Therefore  for  this  purpose  this  sacred  edict  has  been  caused  to  be 
written.  The  concluding  paragraph,  on  the  whole,  is  tolerably  intel- 
ligible in  the  Gimar  inscription;  that  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  is  possibly 
intended  for  the  same,  but  it  is  probably  erroneous. 

The  connected  translation  of  this  division  agreeably  to  the  fore- 
going con joctures  will  then  run  thus  : — 


Proposed  Translation, 

The  beloved  of  the  gods,  King 
Priyadasi,  thus  declares  : — "  An 
unprecedeutedly  long  time  has 
past  since  it  has  been  the  custom 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  affairs,  to 
submit  represent«ations.  Now  it 
is  established  by  mo  that  whether 
at  meals,  in  my  palace,  in  the  in- 
terior apartments,  in  discourse,  in 
exchange  of  civility,  in  gardens, 
the  ofiicers  appointed  to  make 
reports  shall  convey  to  me  the  ob- 
jects of  the  people.  I  will  always 
attend  to  the  objects  of  the  people, 
and  whatever  I  declare  verbally, 


Mr,  Prinsfp's  TraMlation, 

Thus  spake  Piyadasi,  the 
heaven  beloved  King ! 

"  Never  v/as  there  in  any  for- 
mer period,  a  system  of  instruction 
applicable  to  ever^  season,  and  to 
every  action,  such  as  that  which  is 
now  established  by  mo. 

"  For  every  season,  for 
behaviour  during  meab,  during 
repose,  in  domestic  relations,  in 
the  nursery,  in  conversation,  in 
general  deportment,  and  on  the 
bed  of  death,  everywhere  in- 
structors (or  Pativedakas)  have 
been  appointed.     Accordingly  do 
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whether  punishmeDt  or  reward,  is 
further  intrusted  to  the  super- 
visors of  nioi-als  (or  eminent  per- 
sons),— for  that  purpose  let  those 
who  reside  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinage even  become  informers  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places,  so  it 
is  ordained  by  me.  The  distri- 
bution of  wealth  which  is  to  be 
made  is  designed  by  me  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  world,  for  the 
distribution  of  wealth  is  the  root 
of  virtues.  There  is  nothing  more 
essential  to  the  good  of  the  world 
for  which  I  am  always  labouring. 
Of  the  many  beings  over  whom 
J  rule  I  confer  happiness  in  this 
world, — in  the  next  they  may  ob- 
tain Swarga.  With  this  view, 
this  moral  edict  has  been  written; 
may  it  long  endure,  and  may  my 
sons,  grandsons,  and  great-grand- 
sons after  me,  continue  with  still 
greater  exertion  to  labour  for  uni- 
versal good. 


ye  (instructors)  deliver  instruction 
in  what  concerneth  my  people. 

"And  everywhere  in  what 
concerneth  my  people  do  I 
myself  perform  whatsoever  with 
my  mouth  I  enjoin  (unto  them) ; 
whether  it  be  by  me  (esteemed) 
disagreeable,  or  whether  agree- 
able. Moreover,  for  their  better 
welfare  among  them,  an  awarder 
of  punishment  is  duly  installed. 
On  this  account,  assembling  to- 
gether those  who  are  dwelling  in 
the  reputation  of  much  wisdom « 
do  ye  meanwhile  instruct  them 
as  to  the  substance  of  what  is 
hereby  ordained  by  me  for  all 
circumstances,  and  for  all  seasons. 
This  is  not  done  by  me  in  any 
desire  for  the  collection  of 
worldly  gain,  but  in  the  real  inten- 
tion that  the  benefit  of  my  people 
shall  be  effected ;  whereof  more- 
over, this  is  the  root,  the  good 
foundation,  and  the  steady  repose 
in  all  circumstances  :  there  is  not 
a  more  cfi*ectual  mode  of  bene- 
fitting all  mankind,  than  this  on 
which  I  bestow  my  whole  labour. 

"But  upon  how  many  living 
beings  (I  will  pass  over  the  men- 
tion of  other  things)  do  I  confer 
happiness  here: — hereafter  like- 
wise, let  them  hope  ardently  for 
heaven  !     Amen ! 

"For  this  reason  has  the  present 
religious  edict  been  written  :  — 
May  it  endure  for  evermore j  and 
so  may  my  sons,  and  my  grandsons, 
and  my  great-grandsons  uphold  the 
same  for  the  profit  of  all  the  world, 
and  labour  therein  with  the  moflt 
reverential  exertion/* 
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TABLET  VII. 


Q  a 
Qh 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 

Ga 
G  6 
D 
K 


'Dey&nam  pija  Piyadasi 

Devdnam  piyo  Piyadasi 

Devdnam  piye  Piyadasi 

'Deyanam  priyo  Priya(da)6i 


Rdjd  savata  ichhati  wt% 

R^jd  savata  iohhati  fiaT6 

H}A  sachata  ichhati  •    • 

Raja  savatra  ichhati  satlk 


pdsandd 

pdsandd 

h^nanda 

■pashanda 


vaseyu  save     te  sayaman  oha  'bh&vft- 

vaseyu  save     te  sayaman  cha  bh&yft- 

vase  *  ti  save    paga  sachhaman  bbdva- 

vaseyu  save    ite  sayaman  bhara- 


suddhin  cha  ichhati 

suddhin  cha  ichhati 

sudhi  cha  ichhanti 

6udhi  cha  ichhanti 


jahasa  uchdvacha 

jano  tu  uchdvacha 

munisa  uchdvucha 

jano  cha  uchavacha 


3: 


chhando 
chhando 
cAAandd 
chando 


nchavacha  rdgo  te  savam  va  kdsanti     ekadesam     va 

uchdvacha  rdgo  to  savam  va  kdsanti     ekadesam     ya 

uchdvucha  Idgd  te  savam  vd  ekadesa*     • 

nchavacha  rago  te  savam  va  '     '     ekadeiam  va^pi 


pu 


kdsanti  visuletu  pi 

kdsanti  vipule    tu  pi 

*  chati  vidala  pi 

kashanti  vipulo  pi 


na 
cha 


ddne 
ddno 
ddne 
dane 


bhdvasudhitd  va 

bhdvasuddhitd  va 

m^vasudhi  cha 
bhava'iiudhi 

ch 

ni  va  bddham. 

nichd  bddham. 

niche  baudham. 

nicha  padham. 


katamnatd     va 
katamfiatd    va 


yasa  ndsti  sayame 

yasa  ndsti  sayame 

asa  nathi  dhayame 

yasa  nasti  sayama 

V 

dadhabhatitd    ra 
dadhabhatitd     va 


— -     katafiata       —    dadhabhatita    — • 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  insertion  of  the  seventh 
tablet,  as  it  has  been  already  given  in  a  preceding  number  of  the 
Jourunly  and  the  reniiirks  made  upon  the  purport  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  do  not  seem  to  require  revision.  The  original  transcript, 
however,  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  was  not  placed  in  collateral  position  with 
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that  of  Mr.  Westergaard^  and  the  extent  and  value  of  his  corrections 
could  not,  in  consequence,  be  justly  appreciated.  I  have  thought  it 
advisable,  therefore,  to  repeat  the  comparative  copy  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  other  portions  of  the  Inscription.  I  am  also  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing my  concurrence  in  the  correctness  of  some  suggestions  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Westergaard  to  Mr.  Norris,  affecting  particularly 
the  concluding  passage,  in  which  he  reads,  bhdvasuddhitd,  and^ 
drirha  bhaktitd,  as  well  as,  kritajnatd,  or  purity  of  disposition  and 
steady  devotion,  along  with  gratitude,  which  readings  are  no  doubt 
correct,  Nicha,  also,  as  he  suggests,  represents,  nitya,  always. 
It  is  not,  however,  easy,  even  with  these  amendments,  to  give  a 
satisfactory  translation  of  the  whole  passage,  as  the  construction 
beginning  with,  vipule  pi  ddne,  is  not  clear,  and  the  sense  of 
sayame,  and,  bddham,  are  also  questionable.  It  may  be  rendered 
perhaps, — where  there  is  great  liberality, — although  in  moral  con- 
duct there  is  not  purity  of  disposition,  gratitude^  or  steady  devo- 
tion— yet  it  is  always  well. 


TABLET     VIII. 


G  a  >Atikdtam 

G  b  Atikdtam 

D  ♦  ♦  ♦   ta 

K  ^^Atikatam 


Ga 
Qb 
D 
K 


antaram 
antaram 
antalam 
antaran^ 

magavyd 
magavya 


r^jdno 
rdjano 
l^ja 
rajamtya 


vihdraydtdm 
vihdraydtdm 
vahalaydtam 
vihamyata 


•    4su 

fieyapu 

ndma 
name 


eta    

eta    

♦  khamisa  *     gamaviyam 
nikhamisha      gamagaye 


•V  • 


anani  cha  etdrisdni  'abhira- 

afiani  cha  etdrisdni  abhir^- 

anndni  cha  edisdni  atira- 

afiane  cha  edisani  atasa- 


G  a  makdni  ahumpum          so 

G  b  makdni  ahumsu              so 

D  mdni  puvam  tinam     se 

K  mana  abhavasu            so 

G  a  dasavasa  bhisito     santo 

G  b  dasavasa  bhisito    santo 

D  desesaya  bhisite    janikha 

K  daiavasha    bhisito    santu 


devdnam  piyo     Piyadasi  rdja 

devdnam  piyo     Pi3radasi  rdja 

devdnam  piye     Piyadasi  Idja 

devanam  priyo    Priyadaii  raja 

m  bo 

ajdyasatam        cha     Henesd 
a3rdyasam  1  dhitena     s& 

ma     sam    bo  pa  «  «  tena  ta 
nikamisaye         dhitena  ta 
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(j  a 

G6 

D 

K 

G  a 
Oh 
D 
K 


dhammaydUi  etayain  hot! 

dhammayata  etayam  hoti 

dh   «     «     «  6a  hotiti 

dhamayatra  etaya    iye  hoti 


bamliana 
bAinha£a 
samanu 
Sramafiam 


ffa-Tnftii4ii(^in 

babhandnaiii 

bramaduiaiii 


dasaiio  cha  dane  clia  thairdnam  dasano 

dasane  cha  ddne  cha  thairdnam  dasa&e 

dasana  cha  dave  cha  vadhanam  dasane 

dasano  cha  dava  —  anu  *  #  #  *        • 


cha  ^hiranfia 
cha    hiianfia 
cha   hilanna 
hirai&a 


Ga 
Qh 
D 
K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
Oh 
D 
K 

Oa 
Oh 
D 
K 


patividhdno      cha  janapadasa 

patividhdno      cha  jauapadasa 

pedhavipanena  janapadasa 

palividhano      cha  paja     nasa 


dhamiiiduusaati 
dhammanusasti 
dhamonupa  <^ 
dhammanusati 


cha  dhamma 

cha  dhamma 

«  «     «     « 

—  dhamma 


cha  janasa  daspanam 

cha  janasa  dasanam 

—  janasa  datane    cha 

—  janasa  dan&ma   -*- 

chh 

pari  puva  cha 

pari  puchha  cha 

«  «  « chha  cha 

pari  prutachha  — 


Hodopaya 
tadopaya 
tadapaya 
ta<lopayam 

Piyadasino 
Piyadasiuo 
Piyadasino 
Priyadasiea 


csd 
csa 
4^sa 
etc 


bhayarati 
bhdyarati 
abhilamo 
bliayerati 


bhavati 
bhavati 
potd 
bhoti 


dcvanam  piyasa 

devanam  piyasa 

devanam  piyasa 

devanam  priyasa 


rano  bhage  anno 

rano  bhage  an  fie 

lajino  bhage  *  na 

rano  bhage  anc 


TuE  reading  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  agrees  with  that 
of  Girnar,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  may  possibly  be  owing,  in 
part  at  least,  to  imperfect  transcription. 

In  the  first  pai»sage,  we  Lave  some  characters  interposed  between, 
raja,  and,  viharayata,  the  form  of  which  is  doubtful,  and  may  be 
merely  the  plural  ending  of  the  noun,  followed  by  the  pronoun,  ye. 
Instead  of  the,  iieyapu,  corrected  neyasu,  of  (iimar,  a  word  of  doubt- 
ful interpretation,  and  which  cannot  have  the  sense  Prinsep  conjectures 
for  it,  or  gaming,  wo  have  what  appears  to  be  the  reading  of  Dhauli, 
name,  verily.  The  following  term  also  concurs  with  the  Dhauli  inscrip- 
tion, as,  ni-khamiiihn.  ^Ve  have  also  in  place  of  the,  magavye,  of 
Girnar, — a  word  not  improbably  rendered  by,  mrigayd,  hunting,  a 
modification  of  the  Dhauli  word,  gama  viyam — or  as  Prinsep  r«a<h 
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it,  magaviyam,  and  in,  ganiagaye,  magaye,  would  be  satisfactory, 
but  then,  ga,  must  be  attached  to  the  preceding  terra,  as  nik- 
hamishaga — a  very  unintelligible  word.  The  first  portion  might 
represent,  niksharad,  nikshamishaye,  a  derivative  form  of  nikshamd, 
sin,  impatience,  intolerance,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  well  accounted 
for,  and  we  may  suggest  for  it,  nishkrameshu,  in  goings  abroad. 
Atasamana  is  probably  erroneous,  and  the  word  that  follows,  abha- 
vasu,  should  be  either,  abhavum,  or,  abhavinsu, — if  intended  for 
the  third  person  plural  of  the  preterite.  Prinsep  read  it,  ahum 
pumso, — ^but  in  Mr.  Westergaard*s  copy  it  is,  ahumsu,  which,  if  as  it 
seems  to  be,  is  meant  for  the  verb,  is  a  word  unknown.  In  the  un- 
certainty that  attaches  to  several  of  the  expressions  we  may  admit 
something  like  Mr.  Prinsep's  translation,  although  with  considerable 
reserve.  "  In  time  past,  princes,  verily  have  been  eagerly  addicted 
to  amusement  and  the  chase :  and  other  similar  diversions  have 
been  (indulged  in),  but  now  Priyadasi  having  attained  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  adopts  a  difierent  course.'*  The  passage  that  im- 
mediately follows  the  name  of  the  king  is  read  by  Mr.  Prinsep, 
aydya  satara, — which  he  renders  "  for  the  happiness  of  the  wise," 
but  the  reading  is,  ayayasam,  not,  satam, — the  following  words  are 
doubtful  except  the  last.  In  place  of  aydyasam,  we  have  in  the 
Kapur  di  Giri  table,  nikamisaye,  the  first  member  of  which  may 
imply,  exempt  from  passion  or  desire,  as  nishkdma,  and  the  latter 
be  intended  for,  swayam,  self, — but  which,  as  a  whole,  is  not  very 
intelligible.  The  words  that  follow  have  some  affinity  to  those  of 
Girnar,  but  neither  inscription  perhaps  is  quite  correct.  There  is 
evident  want  of  syntactic  connection  in  the  sentence  as  it  stands, 
which  is  literally, — "  Priyadasi  being  in  his  tenth  year,  (?)  by  him 
awakened  this  moral  course," — there  is  no  verb  to  make  up  the  sen- 
tence ;  dhitena-ta,  the  apparent  reading  of  Kapur  di  Giri,  for,  dhitena 
s^  of  Westergaard's  Girnar  inscription  does  not  afibrd  any  light;  but  a 
valuable  correction  is  obtained  from  Captain  Jacob,  who  makes  the 
doubtful  letter  of  Westergaard  clearly,  bo,  or  bau,  and  which  with  the 
following  makes,  bodhitena,  awakened  or  instructed. 

The  remainder  of  the  inscription  is  in  close  accordance  with 
that  of  Girnar,  with  a  few  defects.  The  general  sense  is  clear  enough. 
Dharmayata, — moral  course  or  festival  should  be  constructed  appa. 
rently  with  what  follows  it — or  that  moral  course  (pursued)  by  him 
consists  in  this  : — In  seeing  Brahmanas,  Sramanas,  and  in  giving  them 
gifts,  in  seeing  elders  and  in  distributing  gold,  and  in  the  government 
of  the  people ;  in  the  latter  clause  we  have  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri 
tablet,  dansana,  in  place  of,  dasaua,  not,  daspanam,  as  at  first  read  at 
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Gimar.  As  the  ub6  of  the  serenth  case  ends  here,  and  dhamminniatiy 
is  in  the  first,  we  may  take  it  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  aentenoe,  aa 
render  it,  the  institution  of  moral  laws  and  reciprocal  inTestigation 
of  moral  duties ;  dhamma  paripuchch4,  for,  dharma  pariprichh&y  no^ 
paripuva,  as  read  in  Prinsep's  copy  of  the  Gimar  inscription,  which  if 
corrected  by  Westergaard,  and  is  confirmed  by  the,  cha,  of  Dhaoli^  and 
the  evidently  incorrect  reading  of  Kapur  di  Giri,  pariprutachhQ,  for, 
paripuchha  cha.  These  are  the  means  of  effecting  that  (moral  courae) 
and  these  are  in  another  portion  (life)  the  removal  of  fear  from  King 
Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods;  both  inscriptions  read,  bhaya*rati, 
not,  abhaya  rati,  which  Prinsep  renders  enjoyment  without  alloy; 
rati,  does  mean  pleasure,  but  it  may  also  imply,  cessation,  and  if  the 
first  member  of  the  compound  be,  bhaya,  fear,  some  such  signification 
seems  necessary. 


Proposed  Translation. 

In  past  times  Kings  were 
addicted  to  travelling  about,  to 
companions,  to  going  abroad,  to 
hunting  and  similar  amusements, 
but  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the 
gods,  having  been  ten  years  inau- 
gurated, by  him  easily  awakened, 
that  moral  festival  is  adopted, 
(which  consists)  in  seeing  and  be- 
stowing gifts  on  Brahmanas  and 
Sramanas,  in  seeing  and  giving 
gold  to  elders,  and  overseeing  the 
country  and  the  people;  the  in- 
stitution of  moral  laws  and  the 
investigation  of  morals;  such  are 
the  devices  for  the  removal  of 
apprehension,  and  such  are  the 
different  pursuits  of  the  favourite 
of  the  gods.  King  Piyadasi. 


Mr.  Frinsep's  TransloHon. 

^^In  ancient  times,  festivals 
for  the  amusement  of  soTereigoa 
consisted  of  gambling,  hunting 
the  deer  (or  antelope),  and  other 
exhilarating  pleasures  of  the  same 
nature.  But  the  heaven-beloved 
King  Piyadasi,  having  attained 
the  tenth  year  of  his  anointment, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  wise  hath 
a  festival  of  religion  (been  sub- 
stituted) : — and  this  same  consists 
in  visits  to  brahmans  and  sramans^ 
and  in  alms-giving,  and  in  visits  to 
the  reverend  and  aged ;  and  the 
liberal  distribution  of  gold,  the 
contemplation  of  the  Universe 
and  its  inhabitants,  obeying  the 
precepts  of  religion,  and  settling 
religion  before  all  other  things, 
are  the  expedients  (he  employs 
for  amusement)  and  these  will 
become  an  enjoyment  without 
alloy  to  the  heaven-beloved 
King  Piyadasi  in  another 
existence.** 
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TABLET     IX. 


G  a 
G  h 
D 
K 

6  a 
Qth 
D 
K 

Qta 
G  6 
D 
K 

G  a 
Gh 
D 

K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gh 
D 
K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 


•Devinara  piyo  Piyadasi 

Devanam  piyo  Piyadasi 

Devdnam  piye  Piyadasi 

■Devanam  priyo  Priyada^i 


8ti 
raja     evam     aha     atts 

raja    eva        aha     asti 

Idja     hevam  kaha  ♦  ♦ 

raya    evam     ahati 


jano 
jauo 
«ne 
jano 


uchavacham 
ucbavacham 
«chayacham 
uchavacha 


1 
vivahesu 

vivdhesu 

«      «     « 

paja 


va 
va 


mangalam 
mangalam 
mangalam 
magalam 

putaldbhesu 
putaldbhesa 
«     «     dd 
patu     di 


karote 
karote 


abadhase 
abadhesu 


kaletati    a  «dha 
karoti       abadhasa 

mmhi 

yd  pavasamhi 

yd  pavdsammhi 

ya  paydsasi 

—  payasa 


ya  *ayaha 

ya  aydha 

«  «       • 

ya  atiyaha 


yd 
vd 


aua 

cha  anfiamhi 

cha  afi^mhi 

—  an  nay  e 

—  afiaye 


ya 
ya 


— —  cha 

cha 

hedisaye 
hadisi  ♦  * 


jano  achdyacham 

jano  uchdyacham 

«  no  bahukam 

*    na  datu    


galam 
galam 
galam 
galam 


karote 
karote 
ka  «  « 
karoti 

m 


m 


•eta 
eta 

« 
ata 


tu 
tu 

tu 


mahdddyo  bahnka 

mahdddyo  bahukam 

«       «  «       « 

striyaka  bahu  — • 


etamhi 
etamhi 
etaye 
ataya 

man- 
man- 
man- 
man- 

cha 
cha 

« 
cha 


chh 

bahuyidha        cha    yadam 
bavuyidham     cha    chhadam 


iihibinam 
bahuyidhi 

karote  ta 
karote  ta 
kaleti  se 
karoti   se 

r 

^etadisam 
etarisam 
esahadise 
etadi 


cha        ♦ 
cha    putika 


va  Dira 

charadatham  cha 
ya  niratham  cha 
su  «  ni  ayam  cha 
cha  niyastiyam  cha 


mangalam 
mangalam 
mangalam 
mangala 


u 


katayyameya  ta 
katayyameya  tu 
katiyiye  ledhena 
katayo  a 


mangalam 
mangalam 
«  antale 
mangala 


apaphalam  tukho 

apaphalam  tukho 

apapale  chakha 

apaphalam  tukho 


mangalam 
mangalam 
manga   « 
matakho 


ntu 


dyata  mahdphale 
ayan  tu  mahdpkale 
«  «  *  *  phale 
malu^halMn 


e  i 
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Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
G  h 
D 
K 

G« 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 

G6 

D 

K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 

K 

Ga 
G6 
D 
K 


mangale 
mangale 
lata 
inaDgala 

takamhi 
takamhi 
leti         « 
iakasu 


ya- 

tesa*  * 
ii 


dhamma 
dhamma 


mangale 
mangalo 
da    ♦ 


10 


asa 


ima 


tata  ddsa  bha- 
tateta  ddsa  bha« 
sisam  nmhaiii  ka- 
dasa  bha- 


sainpatipati  gurunam  apachiti    sddha  ^nesu 

saTTipatipati  gujunam  apachiti    s^dhu   pa^esn 

«    «    «    «  alanam  «««««« 

samapatipati  va  garanam  apachiti     ■           pasadha 


sajamc    sadhu 
8ayame   sddhu 


*    * 


sayama 


cha  ane  cha 

cha  aue  cha 

—  ane  cha 

—  ana  clia 


bamhana 
bamhana 
samana 
^mana 

a 

etarisam 
ctdrisam 
*  *  *  * 


samandham  sadha  d^nam 

samandnam  sddhu  ddnam 

b^bhandnam  ■  dane 

bramananam  dana 


ete 
eta 


dhamma 

dhamma 

*        « 

dhamasa 


mangalam  ndma 

mangalam  ndma 

mangavaUi  «t    ♦ 

«      «      «  «     » 


a 
U 


vatavyam  pitii 
vatavyum  pita 
*      *     *     pitiiia 


va 
va 


<putona  va  bhata  v^  swdmikeDa 
putena  vd  bh^t^  v^  swdmikeua 
^     Da    pi     bhatiDa  pi    eavamika 


* 


8a va    pitana    sava     putena  sa    bhata      «       «     « 


H     i(lu 

va  sadhu      idam 

va  idam  sadhu      idam 

#     *     *  *      # 


*    # 


katavyam  mangalam 
katavya  mangalam 
*    *    *        «   «    «   « 


dva  tasa 
dva  ta8a 
ava    tasa 


4k     kana    pi       mata      sasta        tena    ava      prativattje   na 


II 


athaaa  nisihamiya  asti    cha    pavatam  'sddhu  ddnam    iti    na 

athasa  nistluinaya   asti    cha    pdvutam    sddhu  ddna       iti    na 
athasa  nidhatiya   a  «    ha    *  namvatc  dane      eadhati 

imasa    tra    tatha     «        «      «      saka      rosti       mangalam 


tu 
tu 

se 

ye 


etadisam  asti  danam  va  anugaho  va  y&diaam 
etarisam  asti  ddna  va  anagdho  va  ydrisam 
«  «     «  nam     va      ««««««     « 


nathi 
tu       sa 


ctu      jacha      taviya      dita      tadika    '^ima 


dhammadanam     va  dhammanugaho     y&  ta    tukho     mitena 

dhammaddnam    va  dhammanugaho     va  ta    takho    inittna 

dhammaddne       -~  dhammanugahe      «  «     «      «   .«   «   « 

kusiye      em    laki  mangalam     easayo  kitam       aiyato 
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G  a  va     suhadayena     —  natikeua  va  sapayena  va 

G  h  va     suhadayena     va  *natikena  va  eahayena  va 

1)  ******  chinena  —  sapayena  tivi 

K  tatha      data     kayati  sayapanena  ilia  lobha       cha  ava 

V  hi  a 

G  a  ocliaditavya  taiiia    tamlii     pakardne     idam    kacham      idam 

G  b  ovadltavyam  tamhi    tamhi    pakarane     idam     kacha        idam 

D  yovadita  *                  paka  *     nasi         i     *     *    *     ♦ 

K  dliamadanasa  *******     *      *     ya     dbama 

i  etii 

G  a  sddhu     iti     imani     saka     *     *     «     swagam     aradhentu     iti 

Gb  sadhu     iti     imini      saka     *     *     *     swagam     arddhetu       iti 

D  *      «      «*      *********     dhayita         ve 

K  auanam  atham    na    divati    ita    *     *      *      a      prataranam 


una  ram 


G  a      kiicha     *     *     *     mind       katavyata  yatlid     swagdrddhi 

G  b      kdcha     *     *    «     imina     katavyataram    3ratha     swagdradhi 
D         ******      *****    tahe      alabhi 
K  va      panapasa      ya  *      hara      pakhanam     thani      divatoti 

varo      abhi      asaladham      bhoti      orochase      asti      pabhata 
dhata     panapasa    ka     pha     dina     ta     mangala. 

The  inscriptions  begin  alike^  and  the  general  import  is  the  same^ 
the  contrast  between  rejoicings  on  temporal  occasions^  and  the  joys 
which  should  be  identical  with  good  deeds.  The  term,  mangala, 
not  meaning  as  Prinsep  has  rendered  it,  happiness,  but  auspicious- 
ness,  and  the  demonstrations  which  express  the  feelings  excited  by 
any  prosperous  event — the  beloved  of  the  gods,  Priyadasi  observes, 
— every  man  is  celebrating  a  variety  of  rejoicings.  Prinsep  reads, 
attajano,  which  he  interprets,  every  man  for  himself;  a  sense  it  could 
not  admit  if  it  were  the  representative  of  dtma  jano, — but  the  cor- 
rected reading  is,  asti  jano.  At  Kapur  di  Giri,  we  have  simply, 
jano, — which  is  the  best  of  all, — "  he  celebrates  them  on  occasions  of 
recovery  from  sickness  (of  escape  from  calamity),"  or,  a-bddhesu, — 
from,  badha,  injury  of  any  kind, — not  as  Prinsep  renders  it,  dbad- 
dhasi,  in  bonds  of  affection.  What,  avdha,  signifies,  is  doubtful,  it 
may  be  intended  for,  dvdha,  inviting,  or  as  it  is  combined  with,  vivdha, 
marriage,  it  may  perhaps  mean  betrothing;  or  at  the  birth  of  childi-en, 
or  on  setting  forth  on  journies,  on  this  and  other  like  occasions,  a 
man  holds  many  festivals.  The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  is  here 
imperfect,  and  apparently,  as  is  usual,  agrees  best  with  the  Dhauli 
inscription, — being  to  the  same  purport  as  the  Girnar,  although  using 
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other  forms^ — &b,  paja,  or^  praja^  for,  puta,  and  with  less  corredn 
ataya,  anaya  y&,  for,  etamhi,  anamhi. 

The  next  sentence  presents  a  variety  in  the  Kapur  di  Oiri 
inscription,  which  reads  apparently,  striyaka,  or,  sriyaka,  in  plaee 
of  the,  mahddayo,  of  Girnar; — neither  word  can  bear  the  sense 
which  Prinsep  gives  it,  of  great  ruination ;  as,  mahadaya^  rather 
signifies,  a  person  of  great  charity  or  benevolence,  and  this  seems 
most  congruous  with  the  sense  of  the  other  term,  as, — ''but  thi 
benevolent  man,  he  also  makes  many  and  various  kinds  of  pure  and 
disinterested  rejoicings — and  that  is  what  is  to  be  done."  The  Sanskrit 
equivalent  of,  chhadam,  in  the  Gimar  inscription  is  doubtful ;  the 
Kapur  di  Giri  has,  putika,  which  can  scarcely  be  correct.  Nir-athaniy 
may  be  for,  nirartham, — without  any  interested  object :  the  equi- 
valent word  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  may  be  read  nirastiyam,  although  the, 
r,  is  doubtful,  and  it  probably  should  be,  niratham.  The,  ohara- 
datham,  of  Prinsep  was  incorrect. 

The  inscription  then  apparently  contrasts  the  two  sorts  of 
mangala, — the  temporal,  and  the  moral  or  religious.  That  or  sneh 
(the  temporal)  rejoicing  is  without  fruit,  and  is  mere  chaff, — but,  the 
festival  that  bears  abundant  fruit  is  the  festival  of  duty  (Dharma- 
mangala),  such  as  the  reverence  of  the  servant  to  the  master — ^respect 
for  holy  teachers;  Ay&tam,  of  long  continuance,  according  to  Prinsep, 
is  corrected  to,  ayan  tu,  but  this:  another  correction  oocurs  in 
Mr.  Westergaard's  reading  here,  of,  gujunam,  for,  gurunam, — but  in 
that  case  the  original  must  be  inaccurate,  as  the  term  is  without 
meaning,  and  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  confirms  Mr.  Prinsep's 
first  reading,  having  also,  garanam,  or,  gurunam,  of  gurus,  or  spiritual 
teachers.  We  have  then  the  general  conformity  continued,  although  the 
term,  s^dhu,  does  not  seem  to  bo  repeated,  nor  to  be  used  as  a  substan- 
tive. Sadhu  panesu,  sayame  sadhu,  must  mean  purity  in  respeot  to 
living  beings,  purity  in  self-restraint.  The  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet  reads 
apparently  pasa  (u)  dha  (?)  sayama,  restraint  with  respect  to  animals, 
—connecting  it  with  what  follows,  or  donations  to  Sramanas  and 
Bralimanas.  These  and  other  (like)  acts  constitute  the  festival  of 
duty,  and  such  a  festival  is  to  be  cherished  as  a  father  by  a  son,  or  a 
dependent  by  a  master.  Bhdt4,  hero  can  scarcely  signify  a  brother,  as 
it  is  obviously  connected  with,  swdmika,  a  muster,  and  is  more  pro- 
bably intended  for,  bhrita,  one  who  is  supported,  a  dependant. 

The  Girnar  inscription  proceeds, — this  is  good,  this  is  the  festival 
to  be  observed, — and  continues,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  suffi- 
ciently intelligible.  It  differs,  however,  so  widely  from  the  Kapur 
di  Giri,  that  a  collateral  interpretation  of  their  meaning  is  no  longer 
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possible.  In  rendering  the  Girnar  inscription  into  English,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  vary  from  Mr.  Prinsep  in  some  respects,  although  the 
general  purport  of  the  recommendation  of  moral  and  benevolent  acts, 
in  place  of  temporal  festivity,  is  the  burthen  of  both  our  translation0. 
The  purport  of  the  first  word,  dva,  is  unknown,  it  may  be  a  particle 
for,  atha,  so: — for  the  establishment  (nisthdnaya),  of  this  object 
virtuous  donation  is  practised, — pavuttam,  or,  pravrittam,  not,  prd- 
vitam,  concealed,  secret.  "  There  is  no  such  charity  or  benevolence, 
as  that  which  is  moral  (righteous)  almsgiving  or  moral  (righteous) 
benevolence.  That  is  chaff,  and  is  to  be  reprehended,  either  with  a 
friend,  a  companion,  a  kinsman,  or  an  associate :"  Suhadayena,  is  no 
doubt  intended  for,  Suhridayena,  although  it  be  synonymous  with, 
mitra.  The  corrected  copy  of  the  Girnar  inscription  reads,  ovdditavya, 
— apavaditavya,  to  be  shunned  or  blamed,  not  ochaditavya, — rendered 
by  Prinsep,  utaditavya,  to  be  observed.  He  takes  no  notice  of,  tukho, 
either  now  or  on  its  former  occurrence,  which  is  intended  apparently 
for,  tusha,  chaff,  straw,  or  empty,  vain ; — nor  has  he  attended  suffi- 
ciently  to  the  purport  of  the  pronoun,  td,  for,  tad,  that,  referring  to 
that  above  described  temporal  sort  of,  mangalam,  or  rejoicing.  In 
this  manner,  this  is  to  be  done,  this  is  good, — ^with  these  means  let  a 
man  seek,  Swarga, — this  is  to  be  done,  this  is  to  be  performed  when 
Swarga  has  been  obtained,  aradhi;  or  better  as  at  Dliauli,  aldbhi. 

A  translation  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Kapnr  di 
Giri  inscription  is  wholly  impracticable — many  of  the  letters  are 
very  questionable,  and  many  of  the  words  unmeaning,  and  the  original 
may  have  been  blunderingly  sculptured,  or  the  transcript  may  be 
defective,  even  beyond  the  deficiencies  acknowledged  to  occur  here. 
That  something  like  the  sense  of  the  Girnar  inscription  is  intended 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  recurrence  of  the  word,  mangalam.  We 
may  also  conjecturally  render  two  or  three  detached  passages  as, 
kitam  siyato,  kritam  sydt,  let  it  be  done:  iha  lobha  ava  dhama  danasay 
here  (in  this  world)  the  desire  of  any  other  than  righteous  gift,  Ya 
dhamma  ananam  atham  na  divati,  that  law  which  does  not  seek  the 
good  of  others. 


Proposed  Translation. 
The  beloved  of  the  gods  Pi- 
yadasi  Raja,  thus  says :  every  man 
that  is,  celebrates  various  occasions 
of  festivity;  as  on  the  removal  of 
incumbrances,  on  invitations,  on 
marriages,  on  the  birth  of  a  son, 


Mr,  Prinsep^ s  Translation. 

Thus  spake  King  Piyadasi, 
beloved  of  the  gods  ! 

''Each  individual  seeketh  his 
own  happinesss  in  a  diversity  of 
ways  :  in  the  bonds  of  affection^ 
— in  marriage,  or  otherwise,— -in 
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or  on  setting  forth  on  a  journey; 
on  those  and  other  occasions  a 
man  makes  various  rejoicings.  The 
benevolent  man,  also,  celebrates 
many  and  various  kinds  of  pure 
and  disinterested  festivities,  and 
such  rejoicing  is  to  be  practised. 
Such  festivities  are  fruitless  and 
vain,  but  the  festivity,  that  bears 
great  fruit,  is  the  festival  of  duty, 
such  as  the  respect  of  the  servant 
to  his  master;  reverence  for  holy 
teachers  is  good,  tenderuess  for 
living  creatures  is  good,  liberality 
to  Brahman s  and  Sramanas  is 
good.  These  and  other  such  acts 
constitute  verily  the  festival  of 
duty,  and  it  is  to  bo  cherished  as 
father  by  a  son,  a  dependant  by 
his  master.  This  is  good,  this  is 
the  festival  to  bo  observed,  for 
the  establishment  of  this  object 
virtuous  donations  are  made,  for 
there  is  no  such  donation  or  bene- 
volence as  the  gift  of  duty,  or  the 
benevolence  of  duty,  that  (bene- 
volence) is  chaff,  (which  is  con- 
tracted) with  a  friend,  a  com- 
panion, a  kinsman,  or  an  associate, 
and  is  to  be  reprehended.  In  such 
and  such  manner  this  is  to  be 
done;  this  is  good;  with  these 
means  let  a  man  seek  Swarga, 
this  is  to  be  done,  by  these  means 
it  is  to  be  done,  as  by  them  Swarga 
has  been  gainod. 


the  rearing  of  offspring, — ^in  foreign 
travel : — in  these  and  other  similar 
objects,  doth  man  provide  happi- 
ness of  every  degree.     Bat  there 
is  great  ruination^  excessive  of  all 
kinds    when    (a    man)    maketh 
worldly  objects  his  happiness.     On 
the   contrary,   this   is  what  is  to 
be    done, — (for     most    certainly 
that   species    of   happiness   is  a 
fruitless    happiness,)— to    obtain 
the    happiness     which     yieldeth 
plentiful  fruit,  even  the  happiness 
of   virtue ;    that    is    to    say  : — 
kindness  to  dependents,  reverence 
to  spiritual  teachers  are  proper; 
humanity  to   animals  is  proper : 
all  these  acts  and  others  of  the 
same  kind,  are  to  be  rightly  deno- 
minated the  happiness  of  virtue ! 

"  By  father,  and  by  son,  and 
by  brother;  by  master,  (and  by 
servant)  it  is  proper  that  these 
things  should  be  entitled  happi- 
ness. And  further  for  the 
more  complete  attainment  of  this 
object,  secret  charity  is  most 
suitable  : — ^yea,  there  is  no  ainu, 
and  no  loving  kindness  compara- 
ble with  the  alms  of  religion,  and 
the  loving  kindness  of  religion^ 
which  ought  verily  to  be  upheld 
alike  by  the  friend,  by  the  good- 
hearted  ;  by  kinsman  and  neigh-' 
hour,  in  the  entire  fulfilment  of 
]>leasing  duties. 

'^  This  is  what  is  to  be  done  : 
this  is  what  is  good.  With  those 
things  let  each  man  propitiate 
heaven.  And  liow  much  ought 
(not)  to  be  done  in  order  to  the 
propitiation  of  heaven  V 
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TABLET    X. 


Qa 
Gb 
D 
K 

Qa 
G6 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 

Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 


•Dev^nam  piyo  Pijadasi     rdjd 

Devanam  piyo  Piyadasi     rdjd 

*    *    *  piy©  Piyadasi    Id  « 

•'Devanam  priyo  Priyada^i  raya 


yaso  ya  kiti  yd 

yaso  va  kiti  va 

yaso  vd  vidbl  va 

yaso  ya  kiti  va 


na 

na 
Da 
na 


mahdthd     va    hi     manate     anata 
mahathd    va    hd    mafiate    anata 


taddptano  cfoghdya 
tdddttano  digbdya 


*    *    «    bo    na    «  «  si  yaso  va  kadhavd  icbbati  ta  diii^aye 
mabatha     va    ba    manati    a^tra  yo    pi    yaso    sriti     va 


Busansa 

cba    me    jand       *dhammacbatusd 
cba    me    jand        dhammasusunsd 

annati        j^*ne*    *    *    *    *    * 
imati       tena       tasa      ayatiya      cba 


an  • 

piisunsatd        • 
susnsa    tarn    • 
sn     panasa    *  a,    * 
tada      dbamasa 


'  dbammavatdn 

■  dbammavatam 

■  dbamma  *     * 

sdsbasa    salbrusa    amiti  dbamavatam 


cha 

va  annvidbi- 

cba  annvidbi- 

va  *    *     • 

cba  annvidba- 


Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 

Ga 
G  b 
D 
K 

Ga 

Gb 

D 

K 


yatdm 
yatdm 

yatam 


eta  kdye 

eta  kdya 

eta  kdye 

eta  kdye 


dovdnampiya 

devdnampiyo 

»    «     «     iyo 

devanampriyo 


Piyadasi  rdjd  yaso 

Piyadasi  rdja  yaso 

«    «      «      «  •  «    • 

Priyadaii  raya  yaso 


va  kiti  va  icbbati  *ya    tn  kinobi 

va  kiti  va  icbbati  ya    tu  kicbi 

«  «  «  «  «   «  «  davi  *    « 

—  kiti  va  icbbati  ye    tu  kicbi 


pardkam6t6  devd- 

pardkamate  devd- 

paldkamati  devd- 

parakramati  devd- 


nam 
nam 
nam 
nam 


(piyo) 

(piya) 

piye 

priyo 


Piyadasi 
Piyadasi 
Piya  *  ♦ 
PriyadaSi 


rdja 
rdja 

«  « 
raya 


ta  savam 
ta  savam 
«  «  «  « 
tasa     yarn 


G  a  kinti     sakale 

G  b  kinti     sakale 

J)  kintisakama 

K  vasati    sakale 

VOL.   XII. 


apapardsave  asa        esa    tu 

apaparisdve  asa        esa    tu 

apapaldsave  apa        kiti 

aparisave  suyati   esbc   tu 


pdratikdya 

paratikdya 

«    «    «  « 

paratikaye 

1 
pardsaveya 

parisaveya 

pamasa  *  * 

parasraveyam 

P 
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Qa 

Gb 

D 

K 

Ga 
Qb 
D 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
D 
K 


apunfiam    Mukaranta  kho 

apunnam     dukarantd  'kho 

«    «     «    «    «    « a  kaje 

apii6am      dukaratu  kho 

usatena    va  anata    agena 

usaiena    cba  a^ata    agena 

sit    %    *  ta     age  ♦ 

osadhina  taya    ♦gena 

oha    jiptd       eta      takho 
cha    jipta        eta       takho 


a         chha 

etam  vadakena   va  janena 
etdm  chhadakena  va  janena 

ya   «««««•« 
eshe  ya   dakena  — -  tagena 

i 

pardkamena  savam  pari 

pardkamena  sayam  pari 

%        «  na  Bayam      •— 

parakamena  sayam  paviti    ji 


usateoa 
usatena 


cha    palili  «  «    «    «      khu  dak«na  Idpasatena  ya    usateoft 
-p-      eta      cha    osa  ««♦♦♦«««      «« 


Q  a  —      dukaram. 

Q  b  »-.      dukaram. 

D  cha    dakalata. 

K  «    «    «     «     « 


The  inscriptions  open  alike  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  Prinoej 
with  this  difference^  that  here  and  in  the  subsequent  repetitions  of  the 
word^  Haya^  is  used  for^  Raja^  a  proyincialism  which  is  not  usual  at 
Giruar,  the  subsequent  words  also  correspond^  mahdthd  ya  ha  (hi,) 
mafiate^  for  which  we  may  admit  Mr.  Priusep's  translation^  although  it 
would  appear  as  if  no  distinction  were  made  between  the  nominative 
and  objeotiye  cases. 

The  following  in  the  Girnar  tablet^  is^  as  Mr.  Prinsep  observes, 
unintelligible  without  correction^  but  the  corrections  made  by  hie 
Pandit  cannot  be  allowed. 

Mr.  Westergaard*s  version  suggests  a  correction  more  palpable,  and 
authorises  us  perhaps  to  read  the  text^  tad  atlano  dighaya,  that  has 
been  my  own  (fame)  for  a  long  time,  as  well  as  of  my  people.  The 
Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  is  totally  different,  and  also  apparently 
requires  correction,  at  least  the  change  of,  imati,  to,  ichhati,  a  change 
borne  out  by  the  reading  of  the  Dhauli  inscription,  which  is  else  of 
little  service.  Wo  may  render  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  "but 
on  the  other  hand,  he  who  desires  wealth  by  fame, — by  him  obser- 
vance of  duty,  &c.,  is  to  be  followed," — ayatiya,  is  a  doubtful  word,  but 
in  the  rest,  the  words  agree  with  the  Girnar  tablet  as  corrected  by 
Westergaard,    and    may   bo    rendered, — "  Lot    the    service    of    the 
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moral   law,  and   the  seryice  of  the  righteous  be  followed ;  this  is  to 
be  doue." 

We  have  then  the  like  double  repetition  of  the  prince's  name 
in  both,  the  beloved  of  the  J  gods,  wishes  fame  and  lenown,  and  inas- 
much as  he  excels,  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  &c.,  it  s  of  him  for 
future  happiness.  In  the  following  we  have,  vasati,  he  or  it  dwells 
instead  of,  kinti,  which  may  be  intended  for,  kin-tn,  bat.  The 
sense  of  the  following  is  not  very  clear.  Mr.  Prinsep  renders,  apa- 
parasave,  immortality,  but  Westergaard's  reading  is,  apaparisave, 
and  that  of  Kapur  di  Giri,  apparently,  aparisave.  It  seems  more 
likely  also,  that  the  words  are  in  the  nominative  case  than  in 
the  fourth,  and  as  Prinsep  supposes  it  may  be  intended  for, 
parisrava, — which  may  be  interpreted,  fame,  reputation.  The  sense 
of  the  passage  will  then  be, — all  this  (worldly  fame,)  is  worthless 
reputation,  which  is  the  reputation  of  the  uurigbteous,  a  source  <rf 
pain  and  empty;  uniting,  kho,  with  the,  ta,  or  tu,  that  precedes^ 
and  which  is  else  referred  to,  dukaran.  The  following  again  is 
a  series  of  perplexities ;  ajs  Prinsep  observes  and  the  Kapur  di  Qiri 
inscription  does  not  help  ns.  The  terms  would  seem  rather  to  refer, 
however,  to  the  sources  of  worldly  fame,  and  imply  that  by  what- 
ever means  acquired  it  was  profitless  and  painfnl  as  compared  with 
the  credit  derived  from  the  observance  of,  dhama.  Mr.  Prinsep 
reads  the  two  first  words,  etam  vadakena,  and,  vajanena,  bnt  Wester- 
gaard  has,  etam  chhadakena,  and  of  the  second,  it  is  questionable  if  it 
should  not  be  divided,  va  janena, — by  people,  associating  it  with  the 
word  that  follows,  usatena, — the  meaning  of  which,  however,  is  doubtful. 
In  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  we  have  for  it  apparently,  osadhina, 
for  perhaps,  avasadhuna — impure  or  vulgar  people,  opposed  to,dakshina, 
clever  or  distinguished,  or  if  we  take  chhadakena  for  chhalakena^ 
we  may  render  it  by  crafty,  and  the  usatena,  may  be  intended  for, 
asatyena,  untrue,  or,  asatena,  unrighteous :  implying,  but  by  what- 
ever effort  it  is  acquired  it  is  empty,  and  a  source  of  pain.  Pardcha, 
jidta,  is  in  Westergaard's  copy,  paricha  jipta,  or  jitta^ — at  Kapur  di 
Giri,  paviti  ji  eta, — in  either  case  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  a  satisfac- 
tory equivalent.  The  concluding  word,  dukaram,  both  in  this  place 
and  where  it  formerly  occurs,  instead  of  representing,  dokWkaram, 
cause  of  pain,  may  perhaps  be  preferably  rendered,  dushkanun,  diffi- 
cult of  attainment;  which  would  give  a  different  purport  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  interpretation,  and  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
words  preceding  it,  apnnnam  for  apunydnam,  difficult  for  the  an« 
righteous;  and  asatyena  dushkaram,  difficult  to  bo  acquired  by  un- 
truth; bnt  the  general  sense  would  be  as  uncertain  as  before,  and  in- 
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proposing  any  translation  of  this  tablet,  a  comparison,  rather  than 
solution  of  difficulties  is  intended. 


Proposed  TranslcUwn, 

The  beloved  of  the  gods,  the 
Prince  Pijadasi,  does  not  esteem 
glory  and  fame  as  of  great  value, 
and  besides  for  a  long  time  it  has 
been  my  fame  and  that  of  my 
people,  that  the  observance  of 
moral  duty  and  the  service  of  the 
virtuous  should  be  practised,  for 
this  is  to  be  done.  This  is  the 
fame  that  the  beloved  of  the 
gods  desires,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
beloved  of  the  gods  excels,  (he 
holds)  all  such  reputation  as  no 
real  reputation,  but  such  as  may 
be  that  of  the  unrighteous,  pain 
and  chaff;  for  it  may  be  acquired 
by  crafty  and  unworthy  persons, 
and  by  whatever  further  effort  it 
is  acquired,  it  is  worthless  and  a 
source  of  pain. 


JSir.  Friruep^s  TrantXaHan. 

"  The  heaven-beloved  King 
PiTADASi  doth  not  deem  that 
glory  and  reputation  (are)  tiie 
things  of  chief  importance ;  on  the 
contrary  (only  for  the  prevention 
of  sin)  and  for  enforcing  con- 
formity among  a  people  praiae- 
worthy  for  following  the  foor 
rules  of  virtue,  and  pious,  doth  the 
heaven-beloved  King  Pitadasi 
desire  glory  and  reputation  in 
this  world,  and  whatsoever  the 
heaven-beloved  King  Pitadasi 
chiefly  displayeth  heroism  in  ob- 
taining, that  is  :;ll  (connected  with) 
the  other  world. 

"  For  in  everything  connected 
with  his  immortality,  there  is  as 
regards  mortal  things  in  general 
discredit?  Let  this  be  discrimi- 
nated with  encouragement  or  with 
abandonment,  with  honour,  or 
with  the  most  respectful  force,  and 
every  difficulty  connected  with 
futurity  shall  with  equal  reverence 
be  vanquished." 


Ga 
Oh 
K 

Qa 
Qb 
K 


TABLET   XL 

Devdnam  piyo  Piyadasi  rdja  evam  dha  ndsti  etAri- 
Devdnam  piyo  Piyadasi  rdja  evam  dha  ndsti  etdri- 
Devanam   priyo     Priyadasi  raya    evam    ahati     ndsti    etli- 

sam  ddnam  ydrisam  dhammaddnam  dhammasanstavo  vA 
sam  dandm  ydrisam  dhammaddnam  dhammasanstavo  v4 
sam     danam    yadisam     dhammadanam    dhammasanstavo    -^ 
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G  a 
Qb 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
K 

G  a 
Gb 
K 

G  a 
Gb 
K 

G  a 
Gb 
K 

Ga 
Gb 
K 

G  a 
Gb 
K 

Ga 
Gb 

K 

Ga 
Gb 


dhammasamvibhago  va  dhammasambandho  v&  tata  idam 
dhammaaamvibbago  va  dbamniasambandho  va  tata  idam 
dbammasamvibhago    —    dhammasambandha    va    ♦  ta    idam 

bbavati     ddsabhatakamhi  sampatipati       matari     pitari 

bbavati     dasabbatakambi  samapatipati     mdtari     pitari 

'      danam  bbatakranam  samapatipatl     mata       pitoaha 

mitapastata 

sddho     sususd      mitasasuta  — 


sddhu     sususd      mitasastata 


fiatakdnam    bamah£a 
fidtikdnam     bahmana 


susrusba      mi  ♦     tasa     etata    £atakafiam 


samandnam     sddbu      ddnam 
samand     sddhu  ddnam 

samanabamanasa  *      *  danam 

a 

etam  vatavyam  pitd  va 
eta  vatavyam  pitd  va 
etam     vatavo  pitrena  pi 


'  mitasa    sutena 

'  mitasasa    sta 

mitrena    pi     mitraaa      sta 

vesiyebi  idam  sddhu  idam 
vesiyebi  idam  sddhu  idam 
vesiyena    — —    sadbu     ida 

ch  a 

—X  lokavasa  drddha  hoti 
—  lokavasa  aradho  boti 
iba    loka  cba    aradbeti    — 


pd&anam  andrambho  sddhu 
pdndnam  andrambbo  B&dhvL 
prananam      anarambbo     — 

puteDa  va  bbdtd  — ^  va 
pateua  va  bbdtd  —  va 
patrena  pi  va    bbatena  pi    va 

nad 

bbatakena    va    vyava    pati- 

bhatikena     va    ava         pati- 

tuna    —X    ava        pati- 

4 

katavyam  so  tathd  karni 
katavyam  so  tdtbd  katai 
katavo       so  tatha    karatam 

parato  y&  anantam  pufiam 
parata  cha  anantam  pa6am 
parata    cba  anantam    pa£am 


I  bbavati     tena    dbammaddnena. 

,  bbavati    tena    dbammaddnena. 

K         krasava    bba  *  ti     tena    dbamadanena. 

The  portion  of  the  Giraar  inscription  conUdned  in  the  eleventh  table 
which  is  not  found  at  Dhauli^  occurs  at  Kapur  di  Giri  with  a  an- 
gularly exact  conformity  to  the  inscription  at  Gimar.  The  sense  of 
this,  as  Mr.  Prinsep  observes,  is  clear:  it  might  be  doubted  if  his  inter- 
pretation of,  dharma-ddna,  the  giving  or  teaching  of  virtue,  be  cor- 
rect, as  the  ordinary  meaning  is  merely  a  gift  of  any  kind  from  » 
pious  or  virtuous  motive:  the  context,  howersTf  aeens  to  w^rniit  biff 
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explanation.  There  are  no  uncertainties  of  reading  until  we  oome  to 
the,  mitasa  suta,  of  Prinsep,  corrected  to  mitasa  stata,  which  10  rather 
unintelligible.  Suta  is  most  probably  wrong,  for  when  the  words 
recur  shortly  afterwards^  suta^  has  been  preceded  by  putra,  a  son,  and 
there  can  be  no  need  of  both.  The  Kapur  di  Girl  inscription  ha0, 
mitrasa  tata,  which  would  be  satisfactory,  tata,  meaning,  tatah,  then, 
also,  and;  but  in  the  second  place  we  have,  mitra  sastatuna,  which  is 
equally  puzzling,  particularly  as  we  have,  mitra,  before,  showing  that, 
mitrasasta,  is  something  else;  if  we  could  read  the  whole,  mitrasat- 
tuna,  it  might  mean,  to  friend  and  foe;  but  this  is  scarcely  aUowable. 
The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  is  more  consistent  than  that  of  Gimaf 
in  its  use  of  the  instrumental  case  in  this  part  for  all  the  terms. 
Pativesiyena  in  place  of  pativesiyehi  is  only  the  singular  for  the 
plural.  Mr.  Prinsep  renders,  Bhatakena,  by  Bhritakena,  a  labourer, 
but  the  corrected  reading  is,  bhatikena,  which  will  rather  be  bhar- 
trikena,  by  a  master. 

In  the  following  passage,  the  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet,  however,  reads, 
iha,  preceding  it  by,  karatam,  which  can  scarcely  be  correct:  it  also 
inserts  a  very  unintelligible  term,  krasava,  which  must  be  a  mistake. 
Prinsep  reads,  karu-i-loka,  but  Westergaard  has,  kata,  with  which  the 
i,  may  perhaps  be  preferably  attached;  kata-i,  for,  kritwa,  having  done 
i,  for,  iha,  or,  idam,  is  unusual,  and  it  is  not  wanted. 


Proposed  Translation, 

Thus  says  the  beloved  of  the 
gods  King  Priyadasi:  there  is  no 
gift  like  the  gift  of  virtue,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  praise  of  virtue, 
the  apportionment  of  virtue,  or 
relationship  of  virtue.  This  (gift) 
is  the  cherishing  of  slaves  and  de- 
pendents, pious  devotion  to  mother 
and  father,  generous  gifts  to 
friends  and  kinsmen,  Brahmanas 
andSramanas:  and  the  non-injury 
of  living  beings  is  good.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  to  be  lived  by  father 
and  son,  and  brother,  and  friend, 
and  friend's  friend  (?),  and  by  a 
master  (of  slaves),  and  by  neigh- 
bours.    This  is  good,  this  is  to  be 


Mr.  Frinsep*s  Translation. 

Thus  spake  Piyadasi,  the  king 
beloved  of  the  gods  ! — 

"  There  is  no  such  charity  as 
the  charity  which  springeth  from 
virtue, — (which  is)  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  virtue,  the  inheri- 
tance of  virtue,  the  close  union 
with  virtue !  And  in  these 
maxims  it  is  manifested  : — "  kind- 
ness towards  servants  and  hire- 
lings ;  towards  mother  and  &ther, 
dutiful  service  is  proper  :  towards 
a  friend's  offspring,  to  kindred  in 
general,  to  Brahmans  and  Sramans, 
almsgiving  is  proper :  avoiding 
the  destruction  of  animal  life  is 
proper.* 
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practised,  and  thus  having  acted,  **  And  this  (saying)  should  ht 

there    is     happiness   in    worldly    equally  repeated   by  father  and 
existence,  and  hereafter  great  ho-     son,  (?)  by  the  hireling,  and  even 
liness  is  obtained  by  this  gift  of    so  by  neighbours  in  general ! 
virtue.  "This  is  excellent — and  this 

is  what  ought  to  be  done ! 

"  And  whoso  doeth  thus  is 
blessed  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world :  and  in  the  next  world 
endless  moral  merit  resulteih  frofen 
such  religions  charity." 


TABLET     XII. 

G  a     'Dev^nara     piyo     Piyadasi     rijd     sava  pdsandini   cha  partr 
G  b      Devdnam     piye     Piyadasi     rdja    sava  pdsanddni  cha   pava- 

G  a     jitdni    cha    gharistdni    cha    ptijayati    ddnena    cha  vividhdya 
G  b     jitani    cha    gharistdni    cha    ptijayati    ddnena    cha   vividhdya 


ne 


G  a      cha    pujaya    pujayati     fia^na     tu     tathd     ddnam     va    piija 
G  b      cha     pujaya     pujayati     nena       tu     tathd     ddnam    ra    pnj^ 

Q  a      va     devdnam     piyo     maniiate     jrathd     kiti    sdra   radhl 
G  b      va    dov^nam     piyo     manfiate    yathd    kiti    sdia    vadhi 

u  •      t 

G  a     sava    pdsandanam     sdro     vadhita     bahuvidhd     *tada    gasa 

G  b      sava    pdsanddnam     sdra     vadhitu     bahuvidhd      tasa    tasa 

m  I 

G  a      tu     idam     mula        ya     va    chaguti     kinti     dptapdsanda 

G  b      tu     idam     mulam     ya     va     viguti       kinti     dttapdsanda 
u  no 

G  a     pujd    pardpdsanda    garahd    va    he    bhave    apakara£am]ii 
G  b      piijd     pardpdsanda    garahd     va    no     bhave    apakara^amhi 

G  a     lahakd     va    asa    Hama      tamhi    pakarahe    piijeta    yd    Ha 
G  b      lahakd     va    asa      tamhi     tamhi    pakarafie    piijeta    yd    te 

G  a     eva    pardpdsandd    tena    tena    pakaranena    evam    katam 
G  b      eva    pardpdsandd    tena    tena    pakara^ena    evam    katam 


u 


G  a     dptapdsanda    cha    vadhajrati    pardpdsandaea   eHa    apakaioQ 
G  b     dttapdsanda     oha    vadhayati    pardpdsatidasa   cha   npakatoU 
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G  a  Hadannathd    karoti    dptapdsanclam    cba    chbafiati    par&pd- 

O  6  tadantethd     karoti    dttapdsanclam     cha    chhanoti     parAp^- 

G  a  sandasa    cba    hi    apakaroti    yo    lii    kdchi    ^ptap^sandan 

G  h  sandasa    va     pi    apakaroti    yo    lii    kachi    ^ttapdsanda 

G  a  ptijayati    parapdsandam    va    garahati    *saya    dptaptouida 

G  b  piijayati    parapdsandam    va    garahati     saya    ^ttapdsanfla 

G  a  bhatiyd    kinti    dptap^sandam     dipaye     ma     iti     yo     oha 

G  6  bhatiyd    kinti    dptapdsandam     dipaye     ma     iti     80      oha 

G  a  puna    tatba    karoti    dptapdsandam    bddhataram   papapundti 

G  b  puna    tatba    karoti    dttapdsandam    b^dhataram      upahaniti 

ma  yo      dha  u 

G  a  tasa    cbe    vdno    eva    s^dha    vkinti    manamanfjasa     dham- 

G  6  tasa    ma     vdyo    eva    sddbd     kinti    mafiamaniiasa     dham- 

8  cha 

G  a  mam    su6dta    cba    pusanserava      evam    hi    devdnam 

G  b  mam    su^dja    cba    susanseracha     evam    hi    devinam 


su 


G  a     piyasa    ichbd    kiti      saya    p^isandd    bahu    piitd    cha    asu 
G  6      piyasa    icbbd    kinti    sava    pdsanda    babu    suUi     cha    asa 

•aimato 

G  a     kald&dgamd     cba    asu    "ye    cba    tata    tata    papan£ata    hi 
G  b      kald£dgama    cba    asu      ye    cba    tatd    tata    pasanndte     hi 

G  a     ratayyam    devdnam    piyo    fie    tatbd     ddnam     va    p6ja 
G  b      yatayya        devdnam    piyo     no    tatbd     ddnam    va    p(\jd 

G  a     ya    maniiate    yatbd    kinti    sdri     yadbi    asa    saya    pdsan- 
G  b     ya    mannate    yatbd    kinti    sdra    yadbl    asa    saya    pdaan* 

a 

G  a     ddnam    babnkd    cba    etdya    *atbdya    yjrapatd    dbamma 
G  b     ddnam    babakd    ya      etdya      atbd        yydpatd    dbamma 

a  cha 

G  a     mahdmdtd    cba    itbaijba    kbo    mabdmdtd    cba    yaya    ka- 
G  b      mabdmdtd    cha    it^^ijba    kba    mabdmdtd    cba    yacha   bh6* 

G  a     mikd    cha    afie    cba    nikdyd    ayan     cba     etasa    phaldya 
G  b     mikd    cba    a&a    cba    nikdyo    ayan     cha     etasa    phalaya 

G  a     aptapdsanda     yadbi    cba    boti     dbammasa    cba     dipand 
G  b      dttapdsanda      yadbi    cba    boti    dbammasa    cba     dipand 
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I  DO  not  find  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  anything  that  corres- 
ponds with  the  twelfth  division  of  the  inscription  at  Girnar,  and  it 
will  be  recollected  that  it  is  also  wanting  at  Cuttack.  Mr.  Prinsep 
has  proposed  to  account  for  the  omission  at  the  latter  place,  by  sup- 
posing that  it  might  not  have  been  thought  necessary,  for  as  tho 
Buddhist  religion  prerailed  already  in  Kalinga,  it  was  not  reqaisite 
to  enjoin  its  propagation  or  enforce  the  conversion  of  heretics  in  that 
province.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  however,  if  the  inscription 
has  reference  to  conversion  of  any  kind,  and  whether  the  term, 
P^shanda,  as  it  is  used  in  these  tables,  admits  of  the  ordinary 
translation  of  unbeliever.  Such  a  sense  is  clearly  incompatible  with 
tho  opening  passage  which  declares  that  King  Piyadasi  honours  or 
worships,  (pujayati)  all  pdshandas,  he  worships  them  with  gifts,  and 
with  worship  (or  honours)  of  various  kinds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  rendering,  the  words  are  distinct,  and  their  sense  is  clear  enough^ 
and  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  pious  king  making  a  public  announce- 
ment that  heresies  are  the  objects  of  his  especial  reverence  and 
bounty.  Pdshanda,  must  therefore,  have  some  other  sense,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  edict,  indicates  its  meaning  to  be  any  form  of  religious 
faith,  any  profession  of  belief. 

There  runs  throughout  the  inscription,  as  Mr.  Prinsep  remarks,  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  terms,  dpta  p&sanda,  and,  para  pdsanda,  as 
the  mutual  antitheses  of  each  other.  The  first  he  renders  converted 
heretic,  from,  dpta,  aptus,  gained,  the  latter,  unconverted;  under- 
standing by,  para,  extreme,  ultra, — but,  para,  properly  signifies  other, 
or  further,  and  cannot  admit  of  such  a  latitude  of  interpretation:  it  has 
probably  here  its  own  usual  sense  of,  other,  different,  and  suggests  a 
correction,  not  only  in  the  meaning,  but  the  reading  of,  apta,  which 
should  be,  not  ^pta,  but,  atta,  for,  dtman,  own.  Mr.  Prinsep  quoting 
a  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Tumour,  in  which,  sankhitto,  for,  sankshipta, 
occurs,  observes  that,  pt,  is  never,  in  the  Gimar  text,  contracted  to,  tt« 
but  is  written  at  length,  as  in,  chaptdra,  dpta,  but  this  would  be  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  Pali  writing,  that  the  fact  may 
be  questioned:  the  form  of  the  compound  character,  it  is  true,  resembles 
that  of,  pt,  more  than  that  of,  tt,  but  we  cannot  always  depend  upon 
the  seeming  forms  of  conjunct  letters,  and  a  character  which  is  dubioos, 
only  perhaps  from  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  alphabet,  is 
not  of  sufficient  weight  to  countervail  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  Pali 
dialect, — the  substitution  of  a  double,  t,  for,  t  and  any  other  conso- 
nant. I  read  therefore  not,  apto,  or,  chaptaro,  but,  atto,  chattdro,  and 
in  the  former  case,  with  the  advantage  of  providing  for  a  natural  con- 
trast to,  para,  atta  pasanda,  one's  own  faith,  para  p^sanda,  the  faith  of 
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others.  Tho  object  of  the  edict  is  then  made  obyions^  aad  whilst  it 
gives  the  preference  to  those  who  follow  the  faith  of  the  king,  it  direett 
that  reverence  shall  be  shewn  to  all  systems  by  which  moral  obliga- 
tions are  instilled. 

There  is  another  objection  to  Mr.  Prlnsep*8  rendering  of  the  term 
P^isanda,  which  he  translates^  unbelievers ;  the  term,  when  it  first 
occurs  is  in  the  neuter  plural^  Pdsanddni,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 
applied  to  person;  it  must  denote,  the  thing,  not  the  individual;  the 
belief,  not  the  believer:  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  teniui^ 
pavajitani  and  gharast^ni,  which  are  also  separated  from  the  tend) 
pdsanddni,  by  cha,  and  cannot  therefore  be  rendered  as  the  epithets, 
ascetic  or  domestic;  they  must  be  rather,  the  condition  of  mendicant 
and  householder.  Mr.  Prinsep  remarks,  that  the  accusative,  i,  plnral, 
has  been  written  with  dni,  instead  of  dn;  but  as  far  as  we  know  of  Pali 
grammar,  this  can  only  be  true  in  the  neuter  gender.  PavajitAni  is 
intended  for  pravrajitani,  from  pravrajita,  a  wandering  mendicant^ 
more  probably  than  as  Mr.  Prinsep  supposes  Pravijitani,  thoee  bj 
whom  their  passions  are  subdued. 

Mr.  Prinsep*s  reading  subjoins  the  letter,  na,  to  pujdjrati;  when  the 
word  recurs  in  Mr.  Westergaard*s  copy  it  appears  to  be,  ne,  but  in 
either  case  its  meaning  is  doubtful^  unless  it  be  conjoined  with  the 
following  syllable,  and  read,  nena  for  anena,  by  him.  Kiti,  which 
Mr.  Prinsep  supposes  to  be  for,  kirtti,  glory,  appears  afterwards  as 
kinti,  which  cannot  be  so  identified,  and  it  is  not  a  very  probable 
rendering  in  the  first  instance,  for  it  does  not  appear  what  connexion 
can  exist  between  Piyadasi*s  patronage  of  the  Pasandas,  and  his  own 
true  glory,  or  as  Prinsep  translates,  "  not  that  the  beloved  of  the  gods 
deemeth  offering  or  prayers  to  be  of  the  same  (value)  with  true  glory." 
The  following  passage  also  can  scarcely  be  borne  out  by  the  text. 
Sdra  vriddhi,  cannot  denote,  even  paraph rastically,  salvation.  Instead 
of  Prinsep's  rendering  I  should  prefer,  subject  however  to  considerable 
doubt,  something  to  the  following  effect.  The  beloved  of  the  gods, 
Piyadasi  the  king  honours  all  religions,  whether  ascetic  or  domestic* 
He  honours  them  with  gifts  and  with  worship  of  various  kinds;  bnt 
the  beloved  of  the  gods  does  not  esteem  gifts  or  honours  so  mneh 
as  the  increase  of  that  which  is  essential:  vriddhi,  the  increase;  sdra, 
tho  essence  (of  religion;)  meaning  probably  the  discharge  of  moral 
obligations.  The  edict  then  proceeds:  By  (of)  him  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  essentials  of  all  religion  is  in  various  ways,  but  this  is 
the  root  of  it.  We  have  the  same  doubtful  words,  ya  va  chagnti  er 
chiguti,  or  according  to  Westergaard,  ya  va  viguti;  either  is  question- 
able, but  apparently  not  indispensable  to  the  sense,  as  that  may  be 
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coDDected  with  what  precedes,  the  root  of  the  encouragement  being 
this;  that  honor  be  given  to  his  own  faith,  and  that  that  of  others 
be  not  reviled,  nor  treated  with  injuries,  apakaranamhi:  the  word 
that  follows,  read  by  Prinsep,  lahaka,  is  considered  by  him  to  bo 
identical  with  lapaka,  a  speaker,  a  disputant;  and  he  accordingly 
translates  the  passage  as  if  it  related  to  controversial  discussion,  which 
18  more  than  doubtful.  Again  his  reading  of  tamhl-tamhi,  as  one 
word,  from  tama,  darkness,  cannot  be  correct,  as  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  repetition  of  the  pronoun;  tasmin  tasmin,  agreeing  with 
pakarane,  prakaraue,  in  this,  and  this  manner  ;  that  is,  *'  Let  the 
reverence  be  shown  in  such  and  such  a  manner  as  is  suited  to  the  dif- 
ference of  beliof,  as  when  it  is  done  in  that  manner  it  augments  our 
own  faith  and  benefits  that  of  others.** 

The  edict  then  proceeds:  Whoever  acts  otherwise,  tadanthethd, 
possibly  for  tadanyatha  karoti  injures  his  own  religion  and  annoys 
that  of  others;  chhanoti,  Prinsep  conjectures  to  be  intended  for 
kshanoti,  what  hurts  or  destroys,  which  is  possibly  correct.  The  text 
continues,  without  offering  any  great  difficulty  to  give  the  following 
reading: — ''who  reverences  his  own  faith  and  reviles  that  of  another, 
saying,  let  all  become  of  one  feiith,  or  let  us  spread  the  light  of  our 
ISaith,  he  only  throws  obstruction  in  the  way  of  his  own  belief." 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  rendering,  bhatiyd,  by  pecu- 
niary consideration,  for  bhrityd  by  hire,  although  it  is  not  easy  to 
propose  any  preferable  interpretation.  The  following  passage  is  aUo 
very  perplexing,  and  although  Prinsep*s  version,  "  such  an  act  in  his 
Tery  breath  and  well  being,*'  cannot  be  the  translation  of  tasa  mavdyo 
eva  s^dhd,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  it  implies.  In  the  folio wing^ 
again,  there  is  probably  something  wrong;  Prinsep  has  it,  ''more- 
over hear  ye  the  religion  of  the  faithful  and  attend  thereto;**  under- 
standing, apparently,  sun&ja  for  sruyatdm,  "  let  it  be  heard,**  a  change 
not  possible.  M^na  manhasa,  he  renders  also  manyam/iiiaflya,  oIms- 
dient,  faithful,  but  if  the  initial  letter  could  be  got  rid  of,  it  were  nioro 
probably,  anya  anyasya,  of  one  another;  while  son^ja,  which  is  con- 
nected with  susunsera,  by  the  conjunction  cha,  must  bo  a  noun  in  the 
third  case,  possibly  the  instrumental  of  sunati,  sunatyd,  rovoroneo, 
respect.  Altogether  I  should  be  disposed  to  render  the  passage  Mime- 
thing  like  this,  "  of  such  a  person  the  more  beneficial  course  is  by  Uio 
discharge  of  mutual  respect  and  service.** 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  upon  what  principle  the  next  ^nmmffi 
is  rendered  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  "  apparently  such  is  the  ditsire,  the  aol, 
the  hope  of  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  that  ail  unbelisrsrs  may  spssdlly 
be  purified  and  brought  into  eontentment  speedily.*'    The  lisf  InuiiiK  Ln 
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of  course  correct,  "  such  is  the  wish  of  the  beloved  of  the  gods,'*  but 
the  rest  cannot  admit  of  the  above  version;  he  seems  to  have  been  led 
to  it  by  supposing,  asu,  to  be  identical  with,  dsa,  qnicklj;  bat  eyen  if 
the  identification  were  correct,  it  would  not  justify  the  renderingi 
while  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  not  a  particle  bnt  a  yerb,  implying 
there  are,  or  have  been,  as  Prinsep  has  also  suggested  for  santi  or  aaxitn, 
from.  As,  to  be,  making,  dsu,  in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  imperfect. 
There  are  also  some  remarkable  words  in  this  paragraph,  whicb  it  is 
extraordinary  that  Mr.  Prinsep  should  have  overlooked,  as  they  are 
those  which  are  common  to  the  religious  books  of  the  Brahmaaa  and 
Buddhists,  although  applicable  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  soriptnral 
authorities  of  the  latter,  Suta  and  agama,  meaning  by  the  first,  Sntras, 
fundamental  rules,  and  by  the  second,  any  religious  authorities.     In  the 
inscription  it  is  said,  that  many  Pasandas,  have  such  authorities,  and 
the  passage  indicates  therefore,  Piyadasi's,  especial  encouragement  of 
those  religions  which  depend  upon  written  authorities,  of  the  people 
of  the  book.     The  sentence,  as  I  understand  it,  imports  '^  in  all  reli- 
gions there  may  be  many  scriptures,  (Sutras)  and  many  holy  texts, 
(Kalyan^gama)  and  such  are  to  be  maintained  for  their  parity;  or 
pasanndte,  (m6,)  through  (my)  favour.     We  then  have  a  repetition  of 
the  sentence  which  occurred  earlier  in  the  tablet,  the  order  a  little 
changed;  "the  beloved  of  the  gods  does  not  esteem  gifts  or  reverence 
60  much  as  encouragement  of  the  essentials;*'  it  is  then  added,  and  for 
this  purpose  various  officers  are  appointed  to  exercise  an  inspection 
over  all   Pasandas:   these    are,  Dharma    mahamdtras,  regulators   of 
morals.     The  next  term  is  indistinct,  Prinsep  reads  it,  Ithaijha,  which 
he  derives  from,  Ithairyya,  and  renders  it,  "  possessing  fortitude  of 
mind;**  but  as  far  as  it  is  legible  it  is,  itthi,  for  stri,  a  woman,  and  is 
connected  with,  Mahamata,  as  Ithiya  mahamatd,  denoting  a  different 
officer,  perhaps  one  charged  with  the  superintendance  of  the  weaker 
sex. 

The  following  is  vacha,  (for  vatsa?)  bhumika, "  seats  of  tenderness," 
which  Prinsep  reads  vividha  kamikas,  "  practiscrs  of  every  yirtue," 
but  being  separated  by  cha,  from  what  precedes,  the  words  most  sig- 
nify some  other  functionaries;  so  also  wo  have  next,  ane  cha  nikdya^ 
and  other  officers,  not  congregations.  The  edict  concludes:  The 
advantage  of  this  (measure)  is  the  increase  of  our  own  faith  and  the 
lustre  of  moral  duty.  Prinsep  makes  these  but  one;  for  the  increase 
of  converts  is  the  lustre  of  religion;  but  the  employment  of  the  con* 
junction,  cha,  repeated,  clearly  distinguishes  them,  although  the  use  of 
one  verb  shows  that  the  vriddhi,  of  the  atta  p^sanda,  and  the  enhance 
nient  of  Dharma,  is  alike  the  object  of  the  edict. 
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If  tliis  part  of  the  edict  has  been  rightly  interpreted  by  the  pre- 
sent proposed  rendering,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole. 
It  shows  entire  latitudinarianism  in  the  author,  not  indifference  per- 
haps to  forms  of  religion,  but  strict  impartiality,  and  a  decided  pre- 
ference of  moral  over  ritual;  for  the  Sdravriddhi,  the  increase  of  that 
which  is  spiritual,  over  either  the,  dtta,  or  para-pasanda,  individual  or 
different  form  of  faith.  What  is  considered  to  be  essential,  is  clearly 
enough  laid  down  in  other  edicts;  reverence  of  gods,  Brahmans^ 
ascetics,  elders,  duty  to  parents,  affection  to  children  and  friends,  and 
general  benevolence  and  humanity. 


Proposed  Tranilatum, 

The  beloved  of  the  gods  King 
Priyadasi,  honours  all  forms  of  re- 
ligious faith,  whether  professed 
by  ascetics  or  householders;  he 
honours  them  with  gifts  and  with 
manifold  kinds  of  reverence;  but 
the  beloved  of  the  gods  considers 
no  gift  or  honour  so  much  as  the 
increase  of  the  substance  (of  reli- 
gion): his  encouragement  of  the 
increase  of  the  substance  of  all 
religious  belief  is  manifold.  But 
the  root  of  his  (encouragement)  is 
this:  reverence  for  one's  own  faith, 
and  no  reviling  nor  injury  of  that 
of  others.  Let  the  reverence  be 
shown  in  such  and  such  a  manner 
as  is  suited  to  the  difference  of 
belief;  as  when  it  is  done  in  that 
manner  it  augments  our  own  faith 
and  benefits  that  of  others.  Who 
ever  acts  otherwise  injures  his  own 
religion  and  wrongs  that  of  others, 
for  he  who  in  some  way  honours 
his  own  religion  and  reviles  that 
of  others,  saying,  having  extended 
to  all  our  own  belief,  let  us  make 
it  famous,  he  who  does  this  throws 


Mr.  Prinsep's  Translation. 

"  The  heaven-beloved  King  Pi- 
YADASi  propitiateth  all  unbe- 
lievers, both  of  the  ascetic  and 
of  the  domestic  classes:  by  cha- 
ri table  offerings,  and  by  every 
species  of  puja  doth  he  (strive  to) 
propitiate  them.  Not  that  the 
beloved  of  the  gods  deemeth  offer- 
ings or  prayers  to  be  of  the  same 
(value)  with  true  glory.  The 
promotion  of  his  own  salvation 
promoted  in  many  ways,  the  sal- 
vation of  all  unbelievers • 

of  which  indeed  this  is  the  root, 
and  the  whole  substance. 

''  Again,  the  propitiation  of  the 
converted  heretic,  and  the  reproof 
of  the  unconverted  heretic  must 
not  be  (effected)  by  harsh  treat- 
ment: but  let  those  who  enter 
into  discussion  (conciliate  them) 
by  restraint  of  their  own  pas. 
sions,  and  by  their  mild  address. 
By  such  and  such  conciliatory  de- 
meanour shall  even  the  uncon- 
verted heretics  be  propitiated. 
And  such  conduct  increaseth  the 
number    of    converted    heretics, 
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difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  own 
religion :  this^  his  conduct,  cannot 
be  right.  The  duty  of  a  person 
consists  in  respect  and  service  of 
others.  Such  is  the  wish  of  the 
beloved  of  the  gods;  for  in  all 
forms  of  religion  there  may  be 
many  scriptures  (Sutras)  and  many 
holy  texts  which  are  to  be  there- 
after followed  through  my  pro- 
tection. The  beloved  of  the  gods 
considers  no  gift  or  reverence  to 
be  equal  to  the  increase  of  the 
essence  of  religion;  and  as  this  is 
the  object  of  all  religions,  with  a 
view  to  its  dissemination,  super- 
intendents of  moral  duty  ajs  well 
as  over  women,  and  officers  of 
compassion  as  well  as  other  offi- 
cers (are  appointed),  and  the  fruit 
of  this  (regulation)  will  be  the 
augmentation  of  our  own  faith^ 
and  the  lustre  of  moral  duty. 


while  it  dispoeeth  of  the  anoon- 
verted  heretic,  and  effeotetk  »  re- 
volution of  opinion  in  him.  And 
(he)  encouragetli  the  converted 
heretic,  while  he  disposeth  oom- 
pletely  of  the  unconverted  he- 
retic, whosoever  propitiateth  the 
converted  heretic,  or  reproveih  the 
unconverted  heretic,  by  the  peon- 
niary  support  of  the  converted 
heretic.  And  whoso,  again,  doth 
so,  he  purifieth  in  the  most  effec- 
tual manner  the  heretic;  and  of 
himself  such  an  act  is  his  very 
breath,  and  his  well-being, 

"  Moreover  '  hear  ye  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Duthful  and  attend 
thereto:'  even  such  is  the  deaire, 
the  act,  the  hope  of  the  beloved  of 
the  gods,  that  all  unbelievers  may 
speedily  be  purified,  and  brought 
into  contentment  speedily. 

''Furthermore  from  plaoe  to 
place  this  most  graoione  senti- 
ment should  be  repeated:  'The 
beloved  of  the  gods  doth  not  es- 
teem either  charitable  offering  or 
puja,  as  comparable  with  trae 
glory.  The  increase  of  blessii^ 
to  himself  is  as  much  (importance) 
to  all  unbelievers.' 

"For  this  purpose  have  been 
spread  abroad  ministers  of  leli- 
gion  possessing  fortitade  of  mind, 
and  practices  of  eveij  virtoe: 
may  the  various  congregations 
operate  (with  them)  for  the 
coroplishmcnt  therefore.  For  the 
increase  of  converts  is  indeed  the 
lustre  of  religion." 
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TABLET    XIII. 

K  *Tart1  cba  «  ♦  ♦     paiLasa    *  *  *  sita       ati  a  *  *  *     ja  * 
G  a      C)  *     *         *         *    ^s^A    pasamatd  tatihatam         bahu 

G  6  *     ♦  xc         patasa     pasamatam       et&hatam         baha 

■LT  ««*«*«       ***«*      »»»      ga  sapata    ^i  apa* 

G  a  tivati     kammata    tsiti    pacbba     ad  hand   ladbesu         kalin- 

G  b  tavata    kammata     lata    pacbb&     adhuna  ladbesu         kalin- 

K  tati  tisati     1»»»»      **       ♦♦»♦♦♦ 

G  a  gesu    ti    —  dbammaviyo     '*  *  *  «       vadho    va    marafiani 

G  h  gesu    ti    ve  dbammavayo     *  «  «  >ie       yadbo     va    marauam 

K  ♦  ♦     'tutivi        na    janasba    dbama    cba    ye    taram    radbi 

G  a  va       apavdbo    va    janasata '■ 

G  5  va       apav&bo    va    janasata      —      ■  — '■ 

K  llpa     badbasa    vadanasba    bata      dbanasarida    cba     gbusba 

G  a  —      bdflhe        vedana  mata       ■  cba  .    . 

G  5  —      badbam     vedana  mata  ■        cba    — — 

K  mata    ganamata     —      devanam    pijasa   inam  ?  cba  ma  *  * 

G  a  — -    ganamata    cba    deva  —       —     ■■     •»  ♦  *  ■ 

G  6  ganamata    cba    devi «-       ■  '■  .      *  *  *  ■    ■ 

K  sa    mata    bata    tara    na     ?    me    satata    ba    *  *  Vasati 

Qa     — — 

G6 


Ga 
G  b 


K        bamanaka    lialakha    yana    t&pasba    cba    atavtm    vayevati 

n 


K  bata    jasba     etam     bboii     soiiusba  mata    pitri       sbusula 

G  a .p^  mkt&     pitari     sususft 

G  b  oa  mata    pitari     susuns^ 

K  sbnsuri  tana    sususba    mitaristata  so  anja     ^fiatiki     sbu- 

^  an  ha 

G  a  guru      sususa       mitasastata  sapiya         fiitike    pa- 

G  6  guru      susunsfi     mitasanstata  sabdya         fiatike     sa- 
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K  dasa    bhatikanam    saga  patipati  su  f    phaliti    savatra    bhati 

G  a  dasa    41****     ***♦♦♦  ' 

G  h  dasa    **<»**        ^t****     __— ^— — ^— . 

K  apagara    ya    vadhi    va    abhoti    tanaga    jasu    mapajidia 

Qa 

Qb  — 

K  api    sati    likhanam    tasa    atipa    eva    thara    shamarifla 

Ga  

G6  . 

K  satasa  aya   fiati       rayansana  ^rapunati    tatantam    pitiaha 

a 

G  a  -»—       ya   fiatika  yjasanam    papunati      tata  so       pitem 

G  b  i— —       yti   Mtikk  yjasanam    papafioti      yata  so       pi  ieaa 

K  ya    upagbato    pati  anti    bagayo      satrasa  dama99l  gayama 

ava 

Q  a  —X    upagbato    patipati      bbage  yesija  pa       *     «    ^  «  « 

G  6  —    upagb&to    patipati      bbago  y&sd  saya       *     «     «  «  * 

K  cha    deyanam    prijasa    nasti    iya    bbayata    prinam    anja 

Ga  ♦♦      ♦♦♦      ♦  yato    nasti    mannsanam    ekatarambi  — 

G5  sit  sit      ♦♦♦      »  yato    nasti    manusdnam    ekatarambi  -— 

K  cbha    dana    ga    pasu    oseyama  ta    sananda?    kusti    gaha 

Q  a  —  pasandambi    —    na  nama         p&sade        yayatako  •  • 

Q  b  —  pasandambi    —    na   ndma         p&sdde        yayatako  jaoa 


K  yimoha    cba    cbhatu  para?     ♦  *  «        ^sata    bbagaya 

G  a  tado         —    '♦      ♦      ♦      ♦      «    na    3rasako   -—  ya    mi« 

G  b  tada         —     *****    q^    yasaka  —  ya    mi- 

K  basra   bbagam    ya    asagatra     deyata    deyanam    piyasa    ya 

G  a  tayeya        yapi  atayiyo         -—-———-— 

G  b  tayeyd        yapi  atayiyo  .■ 

K  pacbbae     patiriyati     mamitratiyati     ya     deyanam     piytw 

Ga  — 

G6  

K  3rasasa    mama??    ya    pitri    eya    ri    deyanam    piyasa   ayati 

G  a  '  deyanam    pi*  •    yata 

G  b  ■  dey&nam    pi*  •     pasa 
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K         bhavati      pi      enadati      ana  *  japiti      aiava      pipitrena 

pi  jite  pati 

G  a       pajito         pita  «  4^  ^^  4b  xi     ■  

G  b       ■  pi  jite       pati  *****     — — __.^— — 


K  bhava     'Jevanam    priyasa    vachatiti    sakiti    eva    khapayana 

Qa  

Qb  

K  ?]?  yasa  ichbati  bi  dovanam  priye  sava  bbutanam  ?cbhati 

G  a       ^***     *     ***     *     *   sava  bbutanam  acbbata 

G  b  -  ■      ***     *     ***     *     *   sava  bbutanam  acbbatim 

K  —      sayama     sama    itiyu    va    bbasiya    ayotiya     tasa    niti 

G  a  cba     sayaman   cba    sama     *  *       *  *  * 

G  b  cba    sayaman   cba    samam  *  *       *  *  *      — 

K  viya     devanam     piyasa    yo     dbamavijayo     so     cba   ?  ?  1     di 

a 

G  a      —      cbdron     cba    madava     cba     *  *  *  *       *    *  * 
G  i       —       cberau     cba     madava    cba     *  *  *  *       *     *  * 

K  devanam     piyasa     ????]??  1     tisba     *sampapi     yo    janasa  % 

Ga  — 

G*  

K  sanyatam       Antiyoko     nama    yona    raja    parancba     tena 

Ga  '**«b*       ««;yt«       «:»       yona    r^ja    parancba     tena 

Qib  '«4b4b*       ****       **       yona     raja    parancba     tena 

K  Antiyokena     cliaturo      |  |  1 1     rajano     Turamara    nama     An- 

G  a      cbaptaro   rijano     Turamayo    cba        An- 

G  b  cbatt&ro    rajano     Turamdyo  cba        An- 

K  tikona    nama     Mako    nama    Alikasunari     nama    likbicbba 

igono  o 

G  a  takana    cba       Mag^    cba        ********       ***** 

G  b  takana     cba       Maga    cba        ***    ****       ***** 

K  tbana  jayavata  anansa    ye    asa  miti    puna    rajanti    eva    hi 

Qi  a      *     *  *  *  *    ■ '    ■ 

G  6       *     *  *  *  * _^^^-^_- 

K  yona    kati    yasba    ti    bba?    *roja    miti    hi    kite    andbapafia 

e 

G  a ■  idba     parindesa 

0  b  ■  ■  idbe     parindesa 

VOL.  xii.  Q 
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K  jasha  sayatam    devanam     priyasa     dhamanofiastiiil        and- 

G  a     savata        deyanam     pi3ra8a      dhammannsastim     anm- 

G  h     savata        devanam     pijasa       dhammannsastim 


K  vestariyatam       pi     devanam     prijasa    ua    va    ichhayantiti 

G  a  vatareyata  pddati  ■  ■ 

G  h  vatareyata  piduti    '  _^— — 

K  pilatama    devanam    piyasa    dhama?    vatamvi    dhanatt 

Ga  

Oh  — 

K  sama  ?  ?       vidhiyati       asti       dhiya    i^avi    iycsn       atilatn 

G  a *°««««       ««         ««• 

G  h «*««««         ♦•* 


K  bhena     blioli     savata     vijayesu       1       »ovijaye  sati 

G  a       «    «     «    «     vijayo    eavathd    pnna      vijayo  piti     raso 

G  &  *    4t     %    *     vijayo    savathd    puna      vijayo  piti     laso 

K  viladha        bhosa    priti  —    dhamaiiya    hi     t  ekatari 

G  a  sa    ladha  sa     piti  hoti     dbammavijayamhi  — ^— ■ 

Gh  sd    ladha  sa     piti  hoti     dbammavijayamhi  ■ 


K         me    viparanti     va    me    rama    atilamesn    devanam    piy6 

Ga      — 

G^ 


K  etaye  ?  H  ?     ayo     dhame   ?  pi  ??  ?     kiti    prataga    prito    mb 

G  a  ■  ■  *'♦♦♦♦♦       ««     « 

G  h  '  «««««       ♦•     4t 

K  tasa    eva    vijayo    ya    ma      vijatavam  ama  cha  samfiako 

G  a  4t  *    *  *     yijayam        ma        vijetavyam     mam    fiasarasake 

G  ^  4&  «    «  «     yijayam        ma        vijetavyam    mam    fiasarasake 

K  yo      si    yajati       ?????)??  chaturo    hi     yn,    vijama    oha 

G  a  eva     vijayecbbati  ■     cha  *  *      _— ^— ^_ 

Q  b  eva     vijayecbbati  ■      cha  *  *      » 

K  ''yo     dhama     vijasa     va    hi     navam     kiki     param     sasti 

Ga 

Gb 

K  kosi     ra     iti     vati     ko     tii    yaceha    mata    pasadhi     iha 

Ga  ^^  *      *    4t         4e       4i    iit         4»         *         It    *    *         *    i/t      4s   lit   %         1 
G  b  *   :ft      *         Vc4t«         4t         *         *   Kt   *         *   *      *   4s  4t         I 
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K         lokika  —     paralokika  — 

G  a     lokika     cha    paralokikd     cha     [^o  *  *  va   sweto    hasti   sava 

G  b      lokikd     cha    paralokihd     cha     [*  *  «  va    sweto    hasti    savd 

G  a     loka     sukhaharo     ndina] 
G  h      loka     sukhaparo     n^ma] 


TABLE     XIII. 

The  division  of  the  Girnar  inscriptions,  numbered  by  Mr.  Prinsep  as 
13,  finds  a  counter  part  at  Kapur  di  Giri;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  supply  the  defects  and  imperfections  of  the  Girnar 
tablet.  As  mentioned  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  rock  at  Girnar  is  at  this 
part  so  much  mutilated,  that  it  is  dif&cult  to  put  together  the  context 
of  the  entire  tablet:  portions  of  the  inscription  are  wanting  at  either 
end  of  each  line,  especially  at  the  beginning,  but  the  middle  portions 
are  tolerably  perfect.  The  rock  at  Kapur  di  Giri  has  not  apparently 
suffered  much  mutilation,  and  the  inscription  is  consequently  more 
complete,  supplying  the  words  effaced  from  that  at  Girnar;  but  it  ia 
not  only  in  this  respect  that  it  exceeds  in  length  the  Girnar  inscrip- 
tion. There  are  evidently  additional  passages  which  the  latter  does 
not  contain,  and  which  intervene  between  what  are  apparently  in- 
tended for  the  same  passages  in  both  places;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  several  obliterations  or  deficiencies  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscrip- 
tion where  that  at  Girnar  is  entire.  In  collating  the  two,  therefore, 
wide  gaps  occur  without  a  parallel,  partly  owing  to  these  respective 
mutilations, — ^partly  to  the  additional  matter  at  Kapur  di  Giri.  From 
place  to  place,  however,  concurrent  passages  do  occur,  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  general  identity  of  the  inscriptions,  as  will  appear  from  the 
collateral  copy. 

It  happens,  however,  still  unfortunately,  that  neither  the  additional 
nor  those  which  are  evidently  identical  passages  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri 
inscription,  are  for  the  major  part  to  be  satisfactorily  deciphered. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  characters  were  transcribed  sufli- 
ciently  account  for  the  disappointment.  Mr.  Masson  has  explained 
the  impossibility  of  taking  a  fac-simile  of  this  part  of  the  inscription,  and 
he  was  obliged,  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  effect  his  purpose,  to  be 
content  with  carrying  off  a  copy  only.  But  the  position  of  the  stone^ 
which  prevented  a  fac-simile  from  being  made^  was  also  obviously 
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unfavourable  to  the  making  of  a  faithful  copy,  and  it  is  not  at  A 
tbercforo  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  forms  of  the  letters  should  have 
assumed  deceptive  appearances,  differing  consequenUj  iu  different 
parts  of  the  inscription,  iu  words  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  to 
be  the  same,  and  varying  from  one  another  in  words  which  from  one 
or  two  distinct  characters  are  known  to  be  identical,  as  for  instance  in, 
Devanam  priya,  in  which  the  latter  term  is  generally  legible,  and  we 
may  therefore  infer  that,  devanam,  precedes  it;  but  without  each  a 
guide  it  would  be  impossible  to  read,  devanam,  as  it  presents  itself  in 
a  number  of  different  and  unusual  forms.  Mr.  Masson's  copy,  howeTer, 
is  more  legible  than  one  made  by  a  native  employed  by  M.  Court 
the  use  of  which  has  been  kindly  allowed  to  the  Society  by  Professor^ 
Lassen.  In  this,  very  few  words  can  be  made  out  even  by  coiyectnrey 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Masson's  transcript.  It  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  wholly  unserviceable. 

Mr.  Prinsep  has  ventured  to  propose  a  continuous  translation  of 
the  Thirteenth  Tablet,  although  he  admits  that  insulated  phrases  alone 
are  intelligible.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription;  and 
it  were  very  unsafe  to  propose  anything  like  a  connected  rendering 
even  of  what  is  perfect,  although  a  few  words  and  phrases  are  deoi* 
pherable,  and  may  be  compared  with  similar  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Gimar  tablet.  In  most  of  these  passages,  however,  the  reading  of  the 
original  itself  is  conjectural  only,  for  it  will  follow  from  the  sources  of 
imperfection  described,  that  although  a  transcript  has  been  attempted 
as  above  in  Roman  characters,  yet  no  great  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  greater  part  of  it,  particularly  where  parallel  passages  are  not 
found  in  the  Girnar  inscription. 

One  word  only  can  be  identified  in  the  opening  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tions, pannsa  for  patasa,  the  meaning  of  neither  of  which  is  satis- 
factory. Blank  or  indistinct  letters  follow  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  so  that 
we  have  no  similar  terms  with  those  which  occur  at  Gimar,  and  which 
Mr.  Prinsep  reads,  pasamnta  tatihatam,  &c.,  readings  which  are  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  Mr.  W'estergaard's  copy.  We  have  nothing  cor- 
responding with,  kalingosu,  supposed  by  Mr.  Prinsep  to  refer  to  the 
Kaiinga  provinces,  &c.,  to  which  he  adds,  "not  to  be  obtained  bj 
wealth;"  adhanaladesu,  for  which  Mr.  Westorgaard  has,  adhiini 
ladhesu,  which  might  be  rendered,  now,  or  recently  acquired.  His 
dhamma  viyo,  which  he  renders,  decline  of  religion,  Mr.  Wester- 
gaard  reads,  dhammavtiyo;  the  sense  of  both  is  equally  doubtful,  the 
word,  viyo,  being  of  uncertain  purport,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Prinsep, 
(vi.  586),  where  it  occurs  singly  in  a  passage  in  ono  of  the  Ldt 
inscriptions;  a  like  compound,  viyo  dhamma,  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Tur- 
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nour,  perishable  things  (vi.  623),  but  it  may  possibly  be  intended 
for,  vyaya,  waste,  expenditure.  The  two  copies  agree  in  reading, 
vadho  va  maranam  va  apavaho  va,  but  these  words  can  scarcely  mean 
murder  and  death,  and  the  unrestrained  license  of  mankind,  espe- 
cially as  the  last  term  appears  to  be,  janasata,  a  good  man,  not  janasa, 
the  genitive  case.  We  have  however  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  janasha, 
though  none  of  the  preceding.  The  following  words  partly  agree, 
but  there  is  no  making  sense  of  them  till  we  come  to,  devanam 
priyasa,  of  which  at  Girnar  we  have,  deva,  only.  This  is  followed 
by  a  series  of  questionable  syllables  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  unknown  to 
the  Girnar  tablet,  but  which  apparently  refer  to  Brahman ical  rites, 
bamanaka  sulakha,  to  sacrifice,  yajna,  ascetic  penance,  tapasha,  and 
dwelling  in  the  forests,  atavim;  and  possibly  recommends  that  reve- 
rence should  be  paid  to  those  who  observe  such  practices,  jasha 
etam  bhoti  sususha  (for  yasya  etadbhutasya  susrusd).  In  recom- 
mending what  follows  both  inscriptions  agree;  service  or  duty  to 
mother,  father,  friends,  kindred,  servants,  and  masters.  In  place  of 
padiisa,  Girnar  h  reads  sudasa,  which  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription 
confirms. 

We  have  then  again  a  passage  with  which  there  is  nothing  to  cor- 
respond at  Girnar,  the  purport  of  which,  without  help  from  such  a 
collateral  source  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture;  a  few  words  may  be 
guessed  at  as,  yasha,  fame,  or,  yasa,  of  whom ;  suti  likhanam,  which 
will  admit  of,  writing  of  the  Sruti  or  Veda;  and  sutasa,  which  may 
here  be  intended  possibly  for,  sutrasya,  a  rule  or  precept.  The 
words  thac  follow  nearly  agree,  ndtina  vavansana  prapunati;  but 
they  cannot  be  rendered  without  great  uncertainty,  cleanse  away 
the  calamities  of  generation. 

We  have  several  legible  words  in  what  follow,  more  or  less  con- 
current with  those  of  Girnar;  where  the  latter  reads,  bhagovesa^ 
according  to  Prinsep,  bhago  vesiya,  we  have  what  appears  to  be 
Baghavo,  which  if  correct,  may  be  intended  for  Bhagavdn,  a  divinity, 
sometimes  applied  to  Buddha;  but  the  Girnar  readings  leave  this 
doubtful.  In  the  passages  that  follow,  again,  we  may  detect  a  few 
similar  words,  but  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  has  much  additional 
matter  here,  and,  Devanam  priyasa,  is  repeated  six  times  for  once  that 
it  occurs  at  Girnar.  Sava  bhutdnam,  of  all  creatures,  is  common  to 
both,  but  the,  achhata  or  achhdtim,  of  Girnar,  appears  to  be,  ichhatS^ 
he  wishes,  at  Kapur  di  Giri. 

Deficiencies  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  beginning  of  line 
eight,  at  Girnar,  are  rather  more  than  adequately  filled  up  at  Kapur  di 
Giri,  and  some  of  the  additional  matter  is  important.      The  name  and 
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designation,  Antiyoka  nama  yona  Raja,  are  given  distilusUy:  wbj 
he  is  introduced  does  not  Tory  well  appear,  but  we  might  venture  to 
connect  it  with  what  precedes,  and  to  interpret  and  fill  np  the  pM- 
sagos  thus:  He  who  had  obtained  the  alliance  of  men — ^he  hat  been 
received  as  the  friend  of  (mo)  Dcvanampriya:  we  have  for  thU  con- 
jectural rendering,  Devanam  priyasa,  then  some  unreadable  letten. 
sanipapi,  (for  saniapr^pi)  yo  janasa  (su)  sanyatam.  At  Oimac  we 
have  only,  yona  liaja,  but  no  name,  no  Antiochus,  nor  any  ciroaiostanoe 
relating  to  him.  Both  inscriptions  next  read,  parancha^  and  after* 
wards;  the  Girnar  has  then,  tena,  by  him,  which  as  no  name  wa^ 
specified,  Mr.  Prinsep  necessarily  interpreted,  by  whom,  (rather  by 
him)  the  Greek  king:  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  tablet,  tena,  refem  of 
course  to  Antiochus,  but  not  to  leave  any  donbt  on  this  score^  the 
inscription  repeats  the  name,  and  gives  ns,  tena  Antiyokena^  by  tbat 
Antiochus;  thus  furnishing  a  very  important  illustration  of  the  Girnar 
tablet.  What  then  was  done  by  him?  by  that  Antiochus  1  this  is  not 
to  be  made  out  very  distinctly,  but  connected  with  what  foUowSi  it 
may  bo  conjectured  to  imply  that  four  other  Greek  prinoes  were 
brought  under  subjection  by  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
numeral  which  Mr.  Prinsep  read,  chaptaro,  is  properly,  obattdro. 
There  is  no,  p,  in  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  it  is  clearly,  obataio, 
with  the  usual  disregard  of  correct  orthography  and  identification  of 
long  and  short  vowels.  In  the  Girnar  inscription  the  form  is  like,  pt, 
no  doubt,  but  this  combination,  as  already  observed  treating  of  Tablet 
XII.,  i.s  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Pali,  that  it  cannot  bo  allowed;  and  in  this  case,  if  the  original 
word  intended  be  the  Sanskrit  numeral  chatwara,  the  p  would  be 
gratuitously  inserted.  The  only  admissible  reading  is,  chatttfro^  the 
regular  Pali  form  of  the  Sanskrit,  chatwdra:  four  indistinct  marks 
follow  the  numeral  in  each  inscription,  being  probably  intended  for 
figures  equivalent  to  four.  Wo  then  have  the  several  names  of 
the  four  princes  remarkably  distinct,  and  it  luckily  happens  that 
M.  Court's  copy  is  also  very  legible  in  this  passage,  and  entirely 
confirms  Mr.  Massou*s  readings.  The  passage  runs  thus:  Taramara 
nama,  Antikona  nama,  Make  nama,  Alikasunari  nama.  At  Girnar 
the  last  name  is  wautiug,  there  being  somo  letters  obliterated.  We 
have  also  some  variation  in  the  reading,  but  not  material,  the  names 
being  there,  Turanniyo  cha,  Antakana  cha,  Magii  cha.  The  two 
inscriptions  give  us  no  doubt  the  names  of  four  Greek  princes, 
of  whom,  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Magas  may  be  readily  recog- 
nised, although,  how  they  come  into  juxta-position  with  Antiochus 
on  the  one  hand,  or  Alexander,  on  the  other,  is  only  to  be  explained. 
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by  the  supposition,  that  although  these  names  had  from  their  celebrity 
reached  the  west  of  India,  the  history  of  the  persons  so  named  wag 
vaguely  and  incorrectly  known. 

We  shall  however  recur  to  the  subject:  at  present  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  purport  of  the  inscription,  which  is  unfortunately 
by  no  means  distinct.  We  have  the  order,  by  that  Antiochus 
four  Yavana  kings,  were; — what?  neither  inscription  enables  us 
to  answer:  the  Girnar  inscription  being  in  fact  here  mutilated. 
Mr.  Priusep,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  supplying  the  connexion 
conjocturally,  fills  up  the  blank  by  reading,  '*  And  the  Greek  king 
besides,  by  whom  the  four  kings  have  been  induced  to  permit,'*  but  there 
is  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  translation;  and  in  the  actual  rendering 
of  the  passage,  (p.  261)  the  latter  clause  is  omitted:  we  there  have, 
"and  the  Greek  king,  besides,  by  whom  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Ptole- 
maios,  Antigonos,  (?)  and  Magas,  &c.,  and  then  follows  a  blank. 
The  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription,  although  entire,  presents  characters 
of  undetermined  value,  and  probable  inaccuracies.  The  first  term, 
likhichha  thana,  is  very  doubtful;  the  next  appears  to  be,  jayavata, 
which  might  be  rendered  victorious,  in  the  instrumental  case,  agreeing 
with,  Antiyokena;  anansa,  is  doubtful,  both  as  to  reading  and  sense; 
ye  asa  miti  puna  rajanti,  might  be  rendered,  '^  they  who  (the  kings) 
become  his  friends,  again  shine  (or  enjoy  dominion)."  We  may  also 
render,  eva  hi  yona  kati  yasha,  "  such,  indeed,  is  the,  Yavand,  become^ 
of  whom;**  there  then  follow  some  indistinct  characters,  and  the 
phrase  seems  to  terminate  with,  miti  hi  kite,  '*  friendship  or  alliance 
has  been  made."  This  I  admit  is  very  conjectural,  and  a  corrected 
copy  or  a  better  founded  interpretation  of  the  original  may  show  it  to 
bo  wholly  erroneous;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  inscriptions  we 
may  hazard  the  conjecture,  that  the  purport  of  the  whole  passage  may 
be,  that  the  four  princes  after  being  overthrown  by  Antiochus,  had  been 
reconciled  to  him,  and  that  an  alliance  had  then  been  formed  between 
him  and  the  Indian  prince  Devapriya.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to 
justify  the  supposition  that  Devapriya  had  attempted  to  make  con- 
verts of  the  Greek  princes,  or  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  Buddhism  in  their  dominions. 

We  have  some  apparent  correspondence  between  the  inscription 
in  the  next  passages,  referring  to  the  moral  laws  promulgated  by 
Devapriya,  but  they  do  not  give  the  sense  Mr.  Prinsep  attaches  to 
those  at  Girnar:  the  correspondence  is  only  for  a  few  words,  and 
a  long  passage  ensues,  to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  at  Girnar 
after  allowing  for  a  partial  mutilation.  We  can  only  render  the  last 
words,  "  is  not  everywhere  in  victories;"  a  few  words  again  agree,  in 
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which  the  term,  vijaya^  occurs,  and  which,  at  Oimar  at  leaat,  windu 
up  with  what  may  be  rendered,  althongh  pleasure  maj  be  derired 
from  conquest,  yet  the  best  pleasure  abides  in  the  triumph  of  Tirtnel 
Apparently  we  then  have  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  the  name  of  the  prince  as 
usual,  and  the  moral  edict,  aya  dhama  (li)pi:  next  oome»  vijaja  j% 
ma  vijatayam,  victory  is  not  to  be  conquered,  for  the  rijayam  m£ 
vijetavyam,  of  Girnar;  the  latter  is  however  here  mutilated  and 
presents  other  omissions,  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  comp&red;  both 
end  alike,  iha,  or,  i  lokika  (cha)  para  lokika  (cha),  ''in  this  world 
and  in  the  next;"  preceded  at  Kapur  di  Giri  by,  what  appears  to  be« 
yaccha  mata  pasadhi,  "  which  opinion  is  celebrated."  There  is  nothing 
that  corresponds  with  what  appears  to  be  a  supplementary  addition 
to  the  inscription  at  Girnar. 

The  state  of  this  transcript  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  is  reiy 
far  from  satisfactory,  while  from  the  names  it  records,  it  appears  to  be 
of  great  historical  value.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  fao- 
simile  carefully  taken,  and  as  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
situated  is  now  within  the  reach  of  British  influence,  it  might  now  be 
possible,  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  to  have  such  a  copy.  In 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  February,  1848« 
Captain  Cunningham  mentions  in  his  Diary,  his  having  visited  the 
spot  and  taken  a  copy  of  the  most  legible  portion  of  the  inscription; 
he  adds,  however,  that  a  proper  copy  could  only  be  made  by 
levelling  the  ground  and  building  up  platforms,  and  by  white-washing 
the  surface  of  the  rock  to  bring  out  the  sunken  letters:  a  work  of 
time,  but  which  would  well  repay  the  labour'.  The  translation  of 
Mr.  Prinsep  is  subjoined  for  the  sake  of  reference,  but  I  cannot  yentnre 
to  propose  any  connected  version. 


Mr,  Prinsep' 8  Translation, 

Whose  equality,  and  exertion  towards  that  object,  exceeding 

activity,  judicious  conduct afterwards  in  the  Kalinga  pro- 

vinces  not  to  be  obtained  by  wealth the  decline  of  religion^ 

murder,   and    death,   and   unrestrained    license    of  mankind;    when 
flourished  the   (precious   maxims)   of  Devdnavipii/o,  comprising  the 

1  Correspondence  of  the  Commissioners  deputed  to  tlie  Tibetan  frontier.  In 
the  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  January  last,  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Laidlay,  is  announced  on  Edicts  of  Asoka,  found  by  Captain  CaDniogham 
near  Shah-baz-ghari,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  a  fresh  transcript  has  been 
sent  to  the  Society. 
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essence  of  learning  and  of  science: — dutifnl  service  to  mother  and 
father;  dutiful  service  to  spiritual  teachers:  the  love  of  friend  and 
child;  (charity)  to  kinsfolk,  to  servants  (to  Brahmans  and  Sranians^ 
&c.,  which)  cleanse  away  the  calamities  of  generations:  further  also 
in  these  things  unceasing  perseverance  is  fame.  There  is  not  in  either 
class  of  the  heretics  of  men^  not,  so  to  say,  a  procedure  marked  bj 
such  grace, nor  so  glorious  nor  friendly,  nor  even  so  ex- 
tremely liberal  as  Devdnampiyo's  injuDction  for  the  non-injury,  and 

content  of  living  creatures and  the  Greek  King  besides,  by 

whom   the   Kings   of  Egypt,   Ptolemaios  and   Antigonos,(?)    and 

Maoas, both  here  and  in  foreign  (countries),  everywhere  the 

religious  ordinances  of  Devdnampiyo  effect  conversion,  wherever  they 

go; conquest  is  of  every  description:  but  further  the  conquest 

which  bringeth  joy  springing  from  pleasant  emotions,  becometh  joy 
itself;  the  victory  of  virtue  is  happiness:  the  victory  of  happiness  is 
not  to  be  overcome,  that  which  essentially  possesses  a  pledge  of  hap- 
piness,— such  victory  is  desired  in  things  of  this  world  and  things  of 
the  next  world! 

And  this  place  is  named  the  White  Elephaut,  conferring  pleasure 
on  all  the  world. 


TABLET     XIV. 

K      **Aya       dhamalipi       devanam    piya^ina  -  rafia 

6  a     Ayam     dhammalipi     devanam    piyena      PiyadasiniL    ri&k 
G  h      Ayam     dhammalipi     devdnam     piyena      Piyadasinii    riAi, 

K        likhasati      era     asati     teti    likhina    asti    yo    vistividat 

e 

G  a     likhapiti     asti    eva      'sankhitena       asti    majhameiui    asti 
G  b     lekhipit^     asti     eva       sankhitena       asti    majhmmeiui    asti 


K         cha    savatasa    sasti      gapasama    apakivmti    likhitexa       — 


ch 


G  a  vistatena  nava    savam    pavata        ghatitam  ^mahilake    pa- 

G  b  vistatena  nacha  savam     pavata        ghaiitam  mahilake    pi- 

K  cha    liki  ft    ma    If  6une    hi     ▼» 

G  a  fijitam    baha     cha    likhitam     likhipoyiaam  ^eva      asd 

Qb  Tijitam    baha    cha    likhitam     likbapayisa»  ekeaa     asd 


284 
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K  a^titam    ira     punapuna    apiti       tasa    tasa  J%iai%    ip%!! 

G  a  cha    etakam    ^panapana    yiitam    tasa    tmok  athuM    lo^r 

G  b  cha    etakam     punapuoa    yutam    tasa    tasa  %ih<Mft    iii4? 

K  dhlriyaye     va  «     «  «      «    «     *'panjajati  tasa    savi^ 

G  a  dhuritaya    kata    jano     tatha        patipajetha  'tata    ekadi 

G  b  dhtiritaya    kiti     jano    tatha        patipajetha  tata    ekadU 


K 

Ga 

Qb 

K 

Qa 
Gb 


ayati    hi 


asamasa        li  H 
asamatain    likhitam 
asam^tain     likhitam 


layasin       khatika    y» 
asadesam    cha    saohUya 
asadesam    cha    saohhiya 


1      ?      ?       ) 

kara^am     cha 
kdra&am     va 


ichhati 

alo  pta 

'Relachepu 
alovettd 


lipikitam    eya 

lipikard 
lipikard 


a'paadanfii^  -- 

radbena 

pandithena    chft 
paradhena    Ta 


TABLET    XIV. 

Continuous  with  the  inscription  which  corresponds  with  No.  18  at 
Gimar^  we  haye  a  portion  that  presents  a  like  identity  with  that  num- 
bered 1 4.  The  commencement  is  clearly  the  same ;  this  moral  ediot 
has  been  caused  to  be  written  by  the  beloyed  of  the  gods;  with  a  differ^ 
ence  of  name^  which  is  here  Piyasi.  An  exact  agreement  does  not  seem 
to  continue;  although  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  more  correct  transcript 
might  restore  the  concurrence  more  completely.  In  some  instances, 
wo  haye  obviously  the  same  combination  intended  as^  tasa  tasa  yijasa 
madhiriyaye^  should  no  doubt  be  as  at  Girnar,  tasa  tasa  athasa  madha- 
ritaya,  "  through  the  pleasantness  of  this  meaning."  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  anything  agreeing  with  what  Mr.  Prinsep  conjeotnies  to 
be  the  name  of  the  Pundit  by  whom  the  inscription  was  composed; 
and  M.  Westcrgaard's  reading  instead  of,  Rela  chepu  lipi  kari  pan- 
dithena cha,  is,  Aovetta  lipikard  paradhena  cha,  while  at  Kapar  di 
Giri  we  haye  merely,  lipi  kitam  eya  apandanena :  what  either  implies^ 
I  cannot  pretend  to  interpret. 


CONCLUDING   OBSERVATIONS. 


The  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of  Girnar,  Dhauli,  and  Kapar  di  Giri, 
and  on  the  columns  of  Delhi,  Allahabad,  Mathia,  and  Bakra^  form 
two  classes  of  inscriptions,  the  general  style  and  purport  of  both 
of  which  are  essentially  the  same,  while  there  is  a  close  agreemont 
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between  the  individual  members  of  each  class.  They  are  documents 
of  singular  interest  from  their  antiquity,  the  illustration  which  they 
afford  of  the  written  language  of  India  at  a  distant  era^  and  from  tho 
light  they  cast  upon  the  state  of  society,  and  the  doctrines  then  either 
prevalent  or  in  progress.  They  offer  also  some  illustration  of  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  country,  although  less  than  we  might  have  ex- 
pected or  may  desire.  Even  with  respect  to  the  subjects  to  which  they 
evidently  relate,  they  are  less  satisfactory  than  could  be  wished,  and 
except  with  certain  qualifications  and  within  probable  limits,  they 
leave  us  very  uncertain  as  to  tho  conclusions  which  may  be  safely 
drawn  from  them,  and  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  made  public,  the  time  at  which  they  were  sculptured^ 
and  the  prince  by  whose  orders  they  were  promulgated.  On  all  these 
points  many  doubts  and  difficulties  are  suggested  by  the  inscriptions 
themselves,  as  far  as  their  interpretation  may  yet  be  relied  on,  the 
solution  of  which  is  likely  to  require  still  more  careful  and  competent 
investigation. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  the  original  decipherer 
of  all  these  inscriptions,  the  documents  in  question  are  royal  edicts,  the 
essential  objects  of  which  were  the  establishment  and  propagation  of 
the  precepts  of  the  Buddhist  religion  throughout  India,  and  through 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Persia  and  Khorasan,  which  were  then  subject  to 
the  Seleucidan  princes.      These   edicts  were  issued  by   Asoka,   the 
grandson  of  Chandragupta,  who  was  contemporary  with  Antiochus  the 
Greaty  and  who  having  become  a  convert  to  Buddhism  early  in  his 
reign,  engaged  with  the  zeal  of  a  proselyte,  and  the  munificence  of  a 
monarch,  in  projects  for  its  propagation.     These  deductions  have  been 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Prinsep  from  his  translations  of  the  inscriptiona 
with  remarkable  acuteness,   with  most  meritorious  carefulness  and 
labour,  and  with  very  extensive  research,  and  they  have  received  the 
ready  acquiescence  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  oriental  scholars. 
In  the  main  they  may  possibly  be  correct;  but  the  interpretation,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  sometimes  disputable,  and  the  meaning  appears  to  have 
been  imperfectly  or  inaccurately  rendered  in  various  instances;  the 
language  of  the  inscriptions,  even  where  satisfactorily  readable,  is 
often  very  perplexing,  owing  partly  to  its  peculiar  structure,  and  as 
it  must  be  admitted,  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  it;  and  it  is  frequently  of  questionable  decipherment  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indistinctness,  the  occasional  deficiencies,  and  possible 
ignorance  of  the  original  inscribers.     The  historical  facts  asserted  of 
the  sapposed  originator  of  the  edicts,  rest  upon  grounds  that  are  not 
of  an  iadispntably  authentic  character,  and  that  are  irreconcileable 
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with  those  we  derive  from  other  sources  of  information;  and  these 
considerations  may  naturally  make  us  hesitate  before  we  assent  to  the 
conclusions  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  established,  or 
recognise  them  as  no  further  liable  to  investigation. 

In  the  first  place^  then^  with  respect  to  the  supposed  main  purport 
of  the  inscription^  proselytism  to  the  Buddhist  religion,  it  may  not 
unreasonably  be  doubted  if  they  were  made  public  with  any  such 
design,  and  whether  they  have  any  connexion  with  Buddhism  at  all. 
In  favour  of  the  supposition,  it  is  argued,  first,  that  the  prince  who 
assumes  the  credit  of  being  the  promulgator,  and  who  names  himself, 
Priya,  or  Piyadasi,  was  the  same  with  Asoka,  who,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Buddhists,  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  their  fiiith,  and 
issued,  according  to  one  statement,  84,000  precepts,  or  according  to 
another,  erected  as  many  monuments,  vihars,  chaityas,  and  sthiipaBy 
monasteries,  temples,  and  topes,  in  its  honour,  and  for  its  propa- 
gation; and  secondly,  that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  is  evi- 
dence of  a  similar  intention.  The  identity  of  Asoka  and  Piyadasi,  I 
shall  subsequently  advert  to.  The  meaning  of  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  is,  to  say  the  least,  equivocal. 

The  language  itself  is  a  kind  of  Pali,  ofiering  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  words  forms  analogous  to  those  which  are  modelled  by  the 
rules  of  the  Pali  grammar  still  in  use.  There  are,  however,  many 
difierences,  some  of  which  arise  from  a  closer  adherence  to  Sanskrit^ 
others  from  possible  local  peculiarities,  indicating  a  yet  ansettled 
state  of  the  language.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  when  speaking 
of  the  Lat  inscriptions,  "  The  language  differs  from  every  existing 
written  idiom,  and  is  as  it  were  intermediate  between  the  Sanskrit 
and  the  Pali."  The  nouus  and  particles  in  general  follow  the  Pali 
structure;  the  verbs  are  more  frequently  nearer  to  the  Sanskrit  forms; 
but  in  neither,  any  more  than  in  grammatical  Pali,  is  there  any  great 
dissimilarity  from  Sanskrit.  It  is  curious  that  the  Kapnr  di  Giri 
inscription  departs  less  from  the  Sanskrit  than  the  others,  retaining 
some  compound  consonants,  as  pr  in  priya  instead  of  Piya;  and  having 
the  representatives  of  the  three  sibilants  of  the  Devanagari  alphabett 
while  the  others,  as  in  Pali,  have  but  one  sibilant:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  omits  the  vowels  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  and  rarely  distinguishes  between  the  long  and  short  vowels, 
peculiarities  perhaps  not  unconnected  with  the  Semitic  character  of 
its  alphabet. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the 
inscriptions  with  Pali  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sanskrit  on  the  other, 
wouM  require  a  laborious  analysis   of    the   whole,   and  wouhl   be 
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scarcely  worth  the  pains,  as  the  differences  from  either  would,  no 
doubt,  prove  to  be  comparatively  few  aud  unimportant,  and  we  may 
be  content  to  consider  the  language  as  Pali,  not  yet  perfected  in  its 
grammatical  structure,  and  deviating  in  no  important  respect  from 
Sanskrit.  Pali  is  the  language  of  the  writings  of  the  Buddhists  of 
Ava,  Siam,  and  Ceylon;  therefore  it  is  concluded  it  was  the  language 
of  the  Buddhists  of  Upper  India,  when  the  inscriptions  were  en- 
graved, and  consequently  they  are  of  Buddhist  origin.  This,  however, 
admits  of  question;  for  although  the  Buddhist  authorities  assert  that 
Sakya  Sinha  and  his  successors  taught  in  Pali,  and  that  a  Pali  grammar 
was  compiled  in  his  day;  yet,  on  the  other  hand  they  affirm,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Buddha  were  long  taught  orally  only,  and  were  not  com- 
mitted to  writing  for  four  centuries  after  his  death,  or  until  B.C.  153, 
a  date,  no  doubt,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  inscriptions.  In  fact,  the 
principal  authorities  of  the  Cingalese  Buddhists  appear  to  have  existed 
in  Cingalese,  and  to  have  been  translated  into  Pali  only  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ. 

According  to  M.  Burnouf  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  earliest  Budd- 
hist writings  were  not  Pali  but  Sanskrit,  and  they  were  translated 
by  the  Northern  Buddhists  into  their  own  languages,  Mongol  and 
Tibetan.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  Pali  books.  The 
Chinese  have  obtained  their  writings  from  both  quarters,  and  they 
probably  have  Pali  works  brought  from  Ava  or  Ceylon.  They  have 
also,  according  to  M.  Burnouf,  translations  of  the  same  Sanskrit  works 
that  are  known  in  the  North.  It  is  by  no  means  established,  there- 
fore, that  Pali  was  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists  at  the  period 
of  the  inscriptions,  and  its  use  constitutes  no  conclusive  proof  of  their 
Buddhist  origin.  It  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  adopted  as  being 
the  spoken  language  of  that  part  of  India  where  Piyadasi  resided, 
and  was  selected  for  his  edicts,  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to  the 
people.  Hence,  also,  the  employment  of  different  alphabets,  that  of 
Kapur  di  Giri  being  the  alphabet  current  in  Afghanistan  and  Bactria, 
as  we  know  from  the  Gra?co-Bactrian  coins.  The  use  of  the  pro- 
vincial or  local  alphabet  was  evidently  designed  for  the  convenience 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  while  the  ancient  foim  of  the  Deva- 
nagari  was  that  employed  in  Hindustan  as  being  there  in  general 
use.  The  popular  currency  of  the  language,  admitting  that  it  might 
have  been  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  north-west  of  India,  would  bo 
more  likely  to  prevent,  than  to  recommend  its  use  as  a  'sacred' 
language,  and  its  being  applied  to  such  a  purpose  by  the  Southern 
Buddhists  was  in  some  degree  probably  owing  to  their  being  as  a 
people  ignorant  of  it,  and  it  would  then  assume  in  their  eyes  a  sane- 
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titj  which  as  a  spoken  dialect  it  was  not  likely  to  possess.  At  the 
same  tlmc^  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  language  of  the  insorip- 
tions  was  understood  in  all  the  countries  where  they  hare  been  dis- 
covered, heyond  the  Indus,  at  Delhi,  in  Behar,  in  Orissa,  and  Gnieraty 
where  we  know  that  very  different  dialects,  however  largely  borrow- 
ing from  a  common  source,  at  present  prevail.  Neither  is  it  likely 
that  edicts  intended  to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people  at 
large  should  have  been  intelligible  only  to  Buddhist  priests,  or  shonld 
have  been  perpetuated  on  pillars  and  rocks  solely  for  their  edification. 
We  may  therefore  recognise  it  as  an  actually  existent  form  of  speech 
in  some  part  of  India,  and  might  admit  the  testimony  of  its  origin 
given  by  the  Buddhists  themselves,  by  whom  it  is  always  identified 
with  the  language  of  Magadha  or  Behar^,  the  scene  of  Sakya  Sinha*B 
first  teaching;  but  that  there  are  several  differences  between  it  and 
the  M^gadhi,  as  laid  down  in  Prakrit  grammars,  and  as  it  ocean  in 
Jain  writings.  It  is,  as  Messrs.  Burnouf  and  Lassen  remark,  still 
nearer  to  Sanskrit^,  and  may  have  prevailed  more  to  the  north  than 
Bchar,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Doab,  and  in  the  Punjab,  being 
more  analogous  to  the  Sauraseni  dialect,  the  language  of  Mathnra  and 
Delhi,  although  not  differing  from  the  dialect  of  Behar  to  sneh  an 
extent  as  not  to  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  Sakya  and  his  sue- 
ccssors  addressed  themselves.  The  language  of  the  inscriptions^  then, 
although  necessarily  that  of  their  date,  and  probably  that  in  which 
the  first  propagators  of  Buddhism  expounded  their  doctrines,  seems  to 
have  been  rather  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  in  Upper  India, 
than  a  form  of  speech  peculiar  to  a  class  of  religionists,  or  a  sacred 
language,  and  its  use  in  the  edicts  of  Piyadasi,  although  not  incom- 
patible with  their  Buddhist  origin,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  concla- 
sive  proof  that  they  originated  from  any  peculiar  form  of  religions 
beliefs 

There  is  nothing  in  the  injunctions  promulgated  or  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  inscriptions  in  tlie  sense  in  which  I  have  snggested 
their  interpretation,  that  is  decidedly  and  exclusively  characteristic 
of  Buddhism.  The  main  object  of  the  first  appears,  it  is  true,  to  be  a 
proliibition  of  destroying  animal  life,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  ascribe  the 
doctrine  to  the  Buddhists  alone.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  canse^ 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  progress  of  Buddhism  may  have  exer- 
cised some  influence  in  popularising  the  notion,  the  Brahmans  adopted 

>  Tuniour*s  Introduction  to  the  Moliawanso,  xxii,  Sd  Mtfgadhi  muU  bhiaa. 
'  Essai  sur  Ic  Pali,  p.  1R7)  '"  La  Palie  <ft.ait  prcsque  identique  k  IHdiome  waet4 
dcB  Brahmanes,  parce  qu*clle  en  dtfrivait  imm($diatement.** 
*  Pali,  means,  original  text,  regularity. — Malia.  Introd.  xxii. 
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and  enforced  it  equally  at  an  early  period,  and  declared  tenderness  for 
living  creatures  to  be  the  first  of  duties.  Ahinsd  parama  dharnia, 
tenderness  is  the  supreme  merit,  is  the  language  of  Manu,  and  the 
Mahdbh^rata  repeats  the  same  text,  and  adds  that  ''it  is  best  devotion, 
supreme  truth,  the  most  precious  of  gifts,  the  best  friend  of  man,  the 
highest  happiness,  the  best  Veda.  Whatever  gifts  may  have  been 
offered  at  sacrifices  or  ablutions  performed  in  sacred  streams  are 
inferior  in  their  consequences  to  tenderness  of  animal  life, — such 
are  its  virtues  that  they  could  not  be  enumerated  in  a  hundred 
years'. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  purport  of,  Ahinsi,  not  only  from 
its  literal  meaning,  and  its  being  described  as  that  sentiment  which 
looks  upon  living  beings  as  upon  ourselves,  but  from  the  association 
along  with  its  eulogy  of  the  merits  of  abstaining  wholly  from  eating 
flesh,  which  the  great  and  eternal  Rishis,  it  is  said,  have  declared  to 

1  The  merits  of,  AhiDsa,  are  cursorily  mentioned  in  very  many  passages  in  the 
Mahabharata,  but  there  is  a  panegyric  in  partieiilar  upon  it,  and  the  non-eating  of 
flesh,  in  the  Anuslisana  Parra.— Printed  Edition,  vol.  iv.,  1.  6654  to  5/22.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  ezpresBions. 

I 
^5f^:  ^ijHiii*!^  ^nn  ^rttit  ^rit  f^  i 
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be  the  certain  source  of  blessings — of  wealth,  of  fame,  of  life,  and 
of  heaven'.  The  prohibition  of  destroying  living  creatures  would  not 
therefore  be  conclusive  evidence  of  a  Buddhist  origin,  even  if  it  were 
more  positively  and  distinctly  enunciated ;  but  as  already  remarked, 
the  language  uf  tlie  inscription  is  f:ir  from  being  satisfactorily  inter- 
preted, and  the  prohibition  appears  in  strange  contradiction  with  what 
appears  to  be,  if  it  is  rightly  understood,  the  practice  of  the  Royal 
kitchen,  in  which  thousands  of  animals  were  slaughtered  daily.  So 
far  also  from  the  eating  of  flesh  being  utterly  reprehended,  a  sub- 
sequent passage,  as  I  have  proposed  to  render  it,  seems  to  authorise 
an  admission  that  the  eating  of  animals  for  good  purposes  is  not 
objectionable  ;  as  remarked  also  by  Mr.  Prinsep  on  the  inscription  on 
the  south  face  of  the  Ldts,  which  prohibited  the  death  of  certain 
animals,  or  of  some  at  particular  days,  the  use  of  animal  food  is  not 
absolutely  interdicted, — on  the  contrary,  he  remarks  that  the  goat, 
sheep,  and  pig,  are  expressly  mentioned  as  kept  for  fattening,  and  are 
only  not  to  be  slaughtered  while  with  young,  or  giving  milk.  Eating 
animal  food  is  in  fact  common  among  the  Buddhist  nations  of  the 
present  day,  and  its  prohibition  therefore,  even  if  more  clearly 
enjoined,  would  be  no  incontrovertible  proof  of  Buddhist  dictation. 

Again,  we  cannot  look  upon  the  provisions  of  the  second  edict 
—even  if  they  did  include  medicaments  for  animals  and  men,  which 
is  at  least  questionable,  as  containing  anything  exclusively  Buddhist. 
I^'gg^ng  wells,  planting  trees,  constructing  resting-places  for  travellers, 
are  quite  as  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Brahmanical,  as  in  those 
of  the  Buddhistical  Hindus.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  injunctions 
in  other  edicts,  to  shew  due  reverence  and  affection  to  parents, 
teachers,  children,  and  dependants.  Numerous  parallel  passages  may 
be  found  in  Brahmanical  writings,  as  essential  part^  of  doty,  or 
Dharma. 

To  these  inconclusive  evidences  of  Buddhism  we  have  to  oppose 
negative  indications  of  a  less  equivocal  character.  Of  this  description 
is  the  total  omission  of  any  allusion  to  Buddha  himself  by  any  of 
his  appellations,  Sugata,  Tathagata,  Gautama,  Sakya,  or  Sakyasinha^ 
all  which  occur  repeatedly  in  the  Buddhist  writings,  both  of  Tibet 
and  of  Ceylon,  and  which  the  Sarnath  Buddhist  inscription  proves 
it  was  not  unusual  to  allude  to  in  the  sculptured  inscriptions  of  that 
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religion.  Neither  is  there  any  allusion  to  his  family^  or  to  any  of  his 
early  disciples,  or  to  any  of  the  Bodhisatwas,  who  are  sufficiently 
conspicuous  in  the  Kah-gyur  and  Mahawanso,  nor  does  any  hint  occur 
of  Sthiipas,  Vihars,  or  Chaitya?,  or  of  the  Bodhi,  or  Bo  tree, — every- 
where else  so  frequently  adverted  to.  Neither  do  we  find  anything 
that  can  bo  regarded  as  peculiarly  Buddhist  doctrines,  for  the  moral 
duties  inculcated  are  the  same  that  are  enjoined  by  Brahmanical 
writings,  and  there  is  at  least  one  duty  enforced  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  spirit  of  Buddhism ;  reverence  for,  or 
rather  the  service  of  (Susrusha)  the  Brahmans.  Now  one  great 
object  of  S^kyasinha's  reformation  was  the  subversion  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Brahmans,  and  it  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  that 
object  to  hold  up  their  service  as  one  of  the  most  weighty  of  moral 
obligations.  The  same  service,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Sramanas,  who  are  usually  understood  to  be  Buddhist  ascetics, — or 
at  least  disciples  of  Buddha.  In  the,  Asoka  avad^na,  Sramanas  are 
called  the  Sons  of  Siikya — but  they  are  reproached  with  sitting  on 
carpets  and  broad  seats,  and  are  therefore  questionable  ascetics.  The 
term,  however,  means  ascetic  in  general,  one  who  endures  fatigue  or 
privation,  and  there  might  be  Brahmana  Sramanas  as  well  as  Buddhist 
Sramanas.  Buddhist  ascetics  are  also  more  commonly  designated 
Bhikhus,  mendicants,  and  Buddha  himself  is  often  termed  Maha- 
Bhikhu, — ^a  word  that  never  occurs  in  the  inscriptions.  However,  we 
may  be  content  to  accept  Sraraana  as  commonly  understood, — and  to 
regard  the  passage  as  intending  both  Brahmans  and  Buddhist  ascetics, 
patting  them  upon  a  footing  of  equal  sanctity.  On  the  Girnar  rock 
and  the  Ldts,  the  Brahmans  have  precedence,  and  the  term  is,  Bah- 
mana-samana.  In  Cuttack,  and  at  Kapur  di  Giri,  we  have  the  order 
jreversed,  Samana-bdhmana.  At  the  same  time  this  objection  is  not 
altogether  fatal  to  the  Buddhist  tenor  of  the  inscription,  as  it  appears 
that  the  phrase,  Sramana-brahmana,  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  Buddhist 
Sutras,  which  are  among  their  fundamental  authorities — but  although 
mentioned  together  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  thus  associated 
as  equally  entitled  to  veneration.  They  are  merely  enumerated  amon^ 
the  objects  of  the  knowledge  of  Buddha,  who  is  described  as 
knowing  all  creatures,  including  Sramanas  and  Brahmanas.  In 
80  far,  therefore,  as  the  service  of  the  Brahmans  is  enjoined,  the 
injunction  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  Buddhism. 

It  may  be  granted,  however,  that  Piyadasi  intended  to  enjoin 
equal  reverence  to  Brahmans  and  to  Buddhist  teachers,  for  such  a 
purpose  would  be  not  incompatible  with  that  spirit  of  unqualified 
toleration  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  ^tiiicv^'d.V  c\^^<«<:X&.    \ 

VOL,   XII,  "^ 
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have  already  endeavoured  to  shew  that  edict,  No.  12,  in  partieul«% 
exliibits  this  intention  most  unequivocally,  and  that  the  prinee 
enjoins  in  it  no  attempt  at  conversion,  but  universal  respect  for  all 
forms  of  religious  belief, — his  own  as  well  as  any  other  Pdikanda, 
The  term,  PiLshanda,  I  may  hero  add,  although  rendered  heresy  or 
heretic,  does  not  bear  properly  so  restricted  a  meaning.  According 
to  the  annotators  on  the  vocabulary  of  Amara  Sinha  in  voce,  it 
applies  to  external  conformity  with  the  Vedas,  althongh  neglecting 
their  observances.  The  only  synonyme  is  Sarva-lingi,  one  who  wears 
the  marks  of  all,  that  is,  who  assumes  the  staff,  water-pot,  girdle,  and 
cord  of  the  three  first  classes.  One  commentator  explains,  Sarva^ 
by  its  synonyme,  Siva,  and  makes  the  Pashandas,  Saivas,  but  the  best 
explanation  seems  that  quoted  from  an  early  scholiast,  Vy^ri,  who 
says  it  includes  the  Sankhyas,  the  S&bdikas,  or  logicians,  and  the 
Vcclantis,  or  the  three  chief  philosophical  schools,  the  Saivas,  the  naked 
ascetics,  or  Nagnas,  and  the  Bauddhas,  all,  in  short,  who  do  not  regard 
the  authority  of  the  Vedas  as  infallible  and  divine,  and  who  draw  from 
them  doctrines  which  tend  to  set  aside  the  necessity  of  mere  formal 
ceremonies, — and  this,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  main  object  of  all 
the  edicts,  whether  on  the  rocks  or  on  the  pillars, — the  exaltation  over 
all  ceremonial  practices,  over  a  religion  of  rites,  of  the  observance  of 
moral  obligations;  the  enjoining  in  preference  to  the  sacrifice  of  animals, 
obedience  to  parents,  affection  for  children,  friends,  and  dependants, 
reverence  for  ehlers,  Sramans  and  Brahmans,  universal  benevolence, 
and  unreserved  toleration.  These  are  evidently  the  principal  objects 
of  Haja  Pi^^adasi's  enactments,  and  are  no  more  compatible  with 
exclusive  Buddhisiim  than  with  exclusive  Brahmanism.  They  cannot  be 
re/rarded  as  wholly  peculiar  to  either,  although  it  is  very  possible  that 
like  the  same  doctrines  pi;  ntifuUy  scattered  through  the  Sdnti  and, 
Auusasana  Parvas  of  the  Mahabharata,  they  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  teaehiug  of  the  early  Buddhists,  and  originated  in  an  attempt  to 
cfl^ect  a  sort  of  compromisie  between  the  two  religions  before  any  active 
hostility  had  commenced,  while  the  Brahmanism  of  the  Vedas  was 
yet  in  the  ascendancy,  although  Buddhism  was  beginning  to  assail 
its  pretensions  to  exclusive  predominance.  It  is  remarked  by  M. 
Burnouf,  that  in  the  early  Buddhist  writings,  very  little  difference 
appears  between  the  Buddhists  and  Brahmans,  and  Buddha  is  often 
described  as  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Brahmans  as  well  as  Bhikhns 
and  Sramans.  The  edicts  may  be  taken  as  historical  evidence  that 
Buddhism  was  not  yet  fully  established,  and  that  Piyadasi  was  desi- 
rous of  keeping  peace  between  it  and  its  predecessor  by  inculcating 
social  duties  and  universal  toleration  in  place  of  either  ritual  or  dogma. 
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An  ari^iimcnt  in  favour  of  the  Buddhist  character  of  the  inscrip- 
tions has  been  deduced  from  the  asserted  identity  of  the  Raja  Piya- 
ilna'i   with     Asoka,    the   grandson    of   Chandragupta,    Raja   of   Ma- 
gadha,  and  with    the  latter's  conversion    to  Buddhism  according   to 
Buddhist  tradition,  and  his  munificent  patronage  of  its  professors,  and 
construction  of  innumerable  monasteries,  temples,  Sth^ipas,  and  columns 
in  its  honour.     The  identification  rests  upon  a  passage   in  the  Dipa- 
wan  so,  a  work  of  rather  doubtful  character,  being  supposed  by  Mr. 
Tumour  to  be  properly  termed  Mahdwanso; — although  not  the  same  as 
that  which  he  translated.     He  conceives  it  to  be  older  than  the  Mahd- 
wanso  of  Buddhaghosha,  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  remote  antiquity,  as 
it  comes  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mahasena  of  Ceylon,  a.d.  302, 
being  a  work  of  the  fourth  century.     Mr.  Tumour  had  but  one  copy 
of  it,  which  was  procured  from  Ava,  in  a  very  imperfect  condition. 
As  far  as  it  can  be  received  as  authority,  it  no  doubt  is  warrant  for  the 
identification, — stating  that  Piyadassano,  (better  Pali  than  Piyadasi) 
was  inaugurated  218  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha  :  at  his  inau- 
guration many  preternatural    manifestations  took  place.     The  date 
here  assigned  to  Piyadassano's  inauguration  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  specified  as  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  Asoka,  and  therefore 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  writer.     Otbei'  circumstances 
are  related  in  connexion  with  this  passage,  which  are  told  of  Asoka  by 
name, — as  his  being  the  son  of  Bindus^ro,  and  grandson  of  Chanda- 
gutto,  his  government  of  Ujjayin  before  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
P^taliputra,  and  his  begetting  Mahindo,  who  became  a  great  saint,  and 
carried  Buddhism   into  Ceylon,    the    main  object  of  the  Dipawanso 
being,  according  to  Mr.  Tumour,  the  record  of  the  succession  of  Budd- 
hist teachers,    in  which,  he  says,   it    is    full    of  chronological   mis- 
takes.    Without  withholding  all  assent  from  the  application  of  the  name 
Piyadassano — Sans.  Priyadarsana,  of  kind  or  agreeable  jippearance,  to 
Asoka, — it  seems  very  inexplicable  why,  in  none  of  the  inscriptions, 
his  own  appellation,  Asoka,  or  Dharmasoka,   should  ever  be  men- 
tioned.    In  no  one  of    the  rock  or   pillar   inscriptions  is  there  the 
slightest  trace  of  such  a  name  as  Asoka.     There  is  no  reason,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  why  an  Indian  prince,  whether  Buddhist  or  Brah- 
manical,  should  prefer  an  alias  to  his  proper  denomination,  and  the 
practice  of  all  later  times  is  opposed  to  such  a  peculiarity.     In  the 
numerous  inscriptions  found  in  other  parts  of  India,  the  names  of  the 
Princes,  and  very  commonly  of  their  ancestors  for  several  generations, 
are  recorded,  and  we  may  be  reasonably  enough  surprised  that  in  this 
instance  alone,   an   epithet    should    have   supplanted    a   name, — for 
that  Piyadasi  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  an  epithet,  we  not  only  infer 
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from  its  literal  signification,  but  we  know  it  to  be  so  from  its  being, 
according  to  Mr.  Tumour,  tho  title  of  one  of  the  twentj-fonr 
Buddhas  in  tho  Dipawanso.  We  find  it  also  to  have  been  applied  to 
one  other  prince  at  least,  who  was  a  different  person  from  Asoka. 
Su-darsaua,  which  is  much  the  same  thing,  or  good-looking,  is  a  very 
common  name  for  Hindu  princes, — but  we  have  a  Piyadasano— or 
in  the  M/igadhi  form,  Piyadasane — in  the  Kalpa  Sutra^  one  of  the 
scriptural  authorities  of  the  Jains,  of  which  a  translation  by  the  Rev. 
j\Ir.  Stevenson,  has  been  lately  published  by  the  Translation  Com- 
mittee. The  term  Piyadasane,  which  ho  renders,  lovely  to  behold,  is 
there  applied  to  the  Raja  Siddhartha,  sovereign  of  Kundagrdma,  and 
putative  father  of  ^lahdvira,  the  last  Jain  Tirthankara,  who,  according 
to  the  Jains,  was  the  preceptor  of  the  Buddha  Gautama.  The  same 
prince  also  bears  the  title  of  Devanupiya, — the  beloved  of  tho  Gode 
— so  that  neither  of  these  epithets  is  exclusively  restricted  to  Asoka, 
even  if  they  were  ever  applied  to  him. 

That  they  wore  so  applied  is  rendered  doubtful  by  chronological 
difficulties,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  dispose:  Piyadasi  appears  to 
have  lived,  either  at  the  same  time  with,  or  subsequent  to,  Autiochus. 
Could  this  have  been  the  case  if  he  was  Asoka?  For  the  determination 
of  this  question,  we  must  investigate  the  date  at  which  the  two  princes 
flourished,  as  far  as  the  materials  which  are  available  will  permit. 

The  first  point  to  be  adjusted  is,  which  Antiochus  is  referred  to. 
There  are  several  of  the  name  amongst  tho  kings  of  the  Selcucidan 
dynasty,  whose  sway  commencing  in  Syria,  extended  at  various  times, 
in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  through  Persia  to  the  confines  of 
India.  Of  these,  the  two  first,  Antiochus  Soter  and  Antiochus  Theos, 
were  too  much  taken  up  with  occurrences  in  Greece  and  in  the  west 
of  Asia,  to  maintain  any  iutimate  connexion  with  India,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  fifth  Seleucidan  monarch, 
that  we  have  any  positive  indication  of  an  intercourse  between  India 
and  Syria.  It  is  recorded  of  this  j)riucc  that  ho  invaded  India,  and 
formed  an  alliance  with  its  sovereign,  named  by  tho  Greek  writers, 
Sophagasenas,  in  the  first  member  of  which  it  requires  the  etymological 
courage  of  a  Wilford  to  discover  Asoka.  The  late  Augustus  Schlegel 
conjectured  the  Greek  name  to  represent  the  Sanskrit,  Saubhdgya  scna, 
he  whose  army  is  attended  by  prosperity;  but  we  have  no  such  prince 
in  Hindu  tradition,  and  it  could  scarcely  have  been  a  synonyme  of 
Asoka,  the  literal  sense  of  which  is,  he  who  has  no  sorrow.  Neither 
is  Sophagasenas  more  like  Piyadasi,  and  so  far  therefore  we  derive  no 
assistance  as  to  tho  identification  of  Antiochus.  Still,  with  reference 
to  the  facts,   and  to  the  allusion  to  his  victorious  progress,  which 
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Tablet  XIII.  seems  to  coutaiu,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  be  was  the 
person  intcuilcd,  auii  that  the  Antiochus  of  the  inscription  is  Antiochus 
the  Great,  who  ascended  the  throne,  B.C.  223,  and  was  killed,  b.c. 
187.     The  date  of  his  eastern  expedition  is  from  b.c.  212  to  B.C.  205. 

There  is,  however,  an  obvious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identifi- 
cation from  the  namesof  the  princes  which  are  found  in  connexion  with 
that  of  Antiochus,  and  which  the  thirteenth  Tablet  appears  to  recapitu- 
late as  tho.-se  of  contemporary  princes, — subjugated,  if  the  conjectural 
interpretation  be  correct,  by  Antiochus.  With  respect  to  one  of  them, 
Ptolemy,  this  is  allowable,  for  Antiochus  the  Great  engaged  in  war 
with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  fourth  king  of  Egypt,  with  various 
succcsi:),  and  concluded  peace  with  him  before  he  undertook  his  ex- 
])edition  to  Bactria  and  India.  He  therefore  was  contemporary  with 
Antiochus  the  Great.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  that  Ptolemy 
Philopator  was  preceded  by  three  other  princes  of  the  same  name^ 
Ptolemy  Soter,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes, — ex- 
tending through  a  period  of  rather  more  than  a  century,  or  from  B.c. 
323  to  B.C.  221.  These  princes  were  frequently  engaged  in  hosti- 
lities with  the  Seleucidan  kings  of  Syria,  and  wo  cannot  therefore 
j)o.sitivcly  determine  which  of  them  is  referred  to  in  the  inscription. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  same  name,  however,  among  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  as  it  was  retained  until  the  Roman  conquest,  no  doubt 
made  it  familiar  throughout  the  East,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  it  at  Kapur  di  Giri  or  Girnar. 

The  same  circumstance  will  not  account  for  the  insertion  of  the 
name  of  Mako,  probably  Magas,  for  although  there  was  such  a  prince, 
he  was  far  removed  from  India,  and  of  no  particular  celebrity.  Magas 
was  made  ruler  of  Cyrene  by  his  father-in-law,  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  first 
Greek  king  of  Egypt,  about  b.c.  308.  He  had  a  long  reign  of  fifty 
years,  to  B.c.  2;>8.  He  was  not  therefore  contemporary  with  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  dying  thirty-five  years  before  that  prince's  accession. 
He  was  connected  with  Antiochus  Soter,  having  married  his  daughter, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, — 
and  this  association  with  the  names  of  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  gene- 
rally but  not  accurately  known,  may  have  led  to  his  being  enumerated 
with  the  two  other  ])rinces  of  the  same  designation,  Ptolemy  Philo- 
I)ator,  and  Antiochus  the  Great.  There  was  a  Magas  also,  the 
brother  of  Philopator,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  note,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  his  brother  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  The  aJlusioD  is 
therefore,  no  doubt  to  the  Magas  of  Cyrene. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  juxta-position  of  the  other  two 
names,  Antigonus  and  Alexander,  upon  any  principle  of  chronological 
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compatatlon,  althoagh  we  can  easily  comprehend  how  the  names  were 
familiarly  known.  That  of  Alexander  the  Great  must  of  eourse  have 
left  a  durahlc  impression,  but  ho  is  antecedent  to  any  of  his  genenda 
who  made  themselves  kings  after  his  death.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
his  son  Alexander,  who  was  not  born  till  after  his  death,  and  from  the 
age  of  three  years  was  brought  up  in  Macedonia,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered when  only  twelve  years  old,  should  bo  the  person  intended, 
and  a  greater  probability  would  attach  to  an  Alexander  who  was 
Satrap  of  Persia  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochns  the  Oreat, 
and  rebelled  against  him.  He  was  defeated  and  killed,  B.C.  223.  So 
far  therefore  we  have  an  Alexander  contemporary  with  Antioohns,  if 
that  be  thought  essential;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  here  as  in 
the  case  of  Magas,  the  concurrence  of  names  is  no  evidence  of  synchro- 
nism, and  arises  from  the  name  being  familiarly  known  without  any 
exact  knowledge  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  homo. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  case  also  with  respect  to  Antigen  us.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  name,  Alexander's  general  who  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Phrygia  and  Lycia,  extended  his  authority  to 
the  East  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eumenes,  and  his  name  may  thus 
have  become  known  in  India,  although  the  scene  of  his  ^nctories  over 
his  rival  was  somewhat  remote  from  the  frontier,  or  in  Persia  and 
Media.  The  latter  portions  of  his  career  were  confined  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  and  he  was  killed  n.c.  301.  He  was  contemporary  with 
the  first  Ptolemy  but  not  with  Antiochus,  having  been  killed  twenty 
years  before  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Soter.  We  have  another 
Autigonus,  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Antiochus  Soter,  but  his  life  was  spent  in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and 
it  is  not  likely  therefore  that  any  thing  should  have  been  known  of 
him  in  India.  It  can  only  be  the  first  Antigonus  whose  designation 
reached  an  Indian  prince,  and  the  mention  of  him  in  conjunction 
with  Ptolemy,  Antiochus,  Magas,  and  Alexander,  shows  clearly  that 
the  chronology  of  the  inscri|)tion  was  utterly  at  fault  if  it  intended  to 
assign  a  conteni|)orary  existence  to  princes  who  were  scattered 
through,  at  least,  an  interval  of  a  century.  We  must  look,  therefore, 
not  to  dates,  but  to  the  notoriety  of  the  names,  and  the  probability  of 
their  having  become  known  in  India,  for  the  identification  of  the 
persons  intended.  Under  this  view,  I  should  refer  Alexander  to 
Alexiiuder  the  Great,  Antigonus  to  his  successor,  Magas  to  the  son- 
in-law  of  Ptolemy  Pliiludelphus,  Ptolemy  to  either  or  all  of  the 
four  first  princes  of  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  to  the  only  one  of  the 
numberj  who  we  know  from  classical  record  did  visit  India,  and  who 
from  the  purport  of  the  inscriptions  wo  may  infer  was  known  there 
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persoually, — Antiochus  the  Great.  In  this  case  wo  obtain  for  the  date 
of  the  inscriptions  some  period  subsequent  to  B.C.  205^  at  which  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  Asoka  was  living. 

There  is  an  entire  accordance  between  the  Brahmans  and  the 
Buddhists  as  to  the  descent  of  Asoka.  The  series  of  princes  in  the 
Puranas  and  in  the  Mahawanso  are  manifestly  the  same,  and  were 
both  derived  probably  from  a  common  source,  the  lists  of  the  bards^ 
or  professional  chroniclers,  to  whom  the  preservation  of  historical 
traditions  was  consigned.  Asoka,  according  to  both  was  the  son  of 
Bindusaro  (called  in  one  Girnar  inscription,  Pushpagupta)  the  son  of 
Chandragupta,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  questioning  the 
identity  of  Chandragupta,  or  Chandagutta,  with  the  Sandrocoptos 
or  Sandrocottos  of  the  Greeks,  the  ally  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  B.c.  305. 
According  to  the  Vayu  Parana,  Chandragupta  reigned  twenty- 
four  years,  and  his  successor  twenty-iive.  Some  of  the  Buddhist 
authorities  assign  thirty- four  years  to  the  first,  but  the  Attakatthl(, 
in  a  passage,  the  reading  of  which  Mr.  Tumour  prefers,  agrees 
with  the  Pnrana'.  To  Bindusdro,  twenty-eight  years  are  assigned, 
which  makes  an  interval  of  fifty-two  years  between  the  accessions 
of  Chandragupta  and  Asoka.  How  much  of  Chandragupta's  reign 
preceded  his  alliance  with  Seleucus,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. As  far  as  we  can  trust  to  Justin,  he  was  personally  known 
to  Alexander,  although  not  then  reigning;  and  it  appears  gene- 
rally from  classical  authority^  that  he  attained  sovereignty  not  long 
after  Alexander's  invasion.  If  we  deduct  five  years  from  that  event 
we  shall  place  the  beginning  of  Chandragupta's  reign  about  B.C.  318; 
and  that  of  Asoka's  will  consequently  commence  about  B.C.  266.  He 
reigned,  according  to  one  authority  twenty -six  years,  and  to  another 
thirty-seven  years;  if  we  admit  the  longer  period  he  will  have  died 
229  B.C.,  or  seventeen  years  before  Antiochus  the  Great  engaged  in 
his  Eastern  warfare,  twenty  years  at  least  before  the  supposed  alliance 
with  him  could  have  taken  place.  If  wo  are  to  class  the  inscriptions 
in  the  order  of  their  succession,  which  however  is  not  exactly  the  case^ 
we  should  have  to  place  the  alliance  of  Piyadasi  with  Antiochus 
still  earlier.  It  is  alluded  to  for  instance  in  the  Second  Tablet^ 
whilst  the  Third  Tablet  is  dated  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
or  B.C.  (266 — 12)  =  254,  which  is  forty-two  years  earlier  than  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  to  the  East. 
Of  course  the  formation  of  the  alliance  would  have  fallen  within  the 
limits  of  the  reign  of  Asoka,  some  years  prior  to  his  decease,  and  in 
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proportiou  as  it  approached  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  distance 
between  the  probable  date  of  the  alliance  and  the  existence  of  Asoka 
is  enhanced.  To  obviate  the  chronological  difficulty  it  has  been  sug* 
gested  that  the  Antiochus  alluded  to  is  not  Antiochus  Magnus,  bat 
Antiochus  Theos,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  261  to  u.c.  240,  and  who 
would  therefore  be  contemporary  with  Asoka.  This  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  as  intimated  above,  historical  events  are  opposed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  any  friendly  connexion  between  the  princes  of  India  and 
Syria  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos.  At  its  very  conimencc- 
ment  he  was  involved  in  hoi-tilities  with  the  King  of  Egypt;  the  war 
continued  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  reign,  and  amongst  its 
results,  were  the  neglect  and  loss  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  Media 
and  Bactria  became  independent  principalities,  and  their  geographical, 
as  well  as  political  position  must  have  completely  intercepted  all  com- 
niuuication  between  India  and  Western  Asia.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  an  Indian  sovereign  would  have  promulgated  any  alliance  with 
the  enemy  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  and  we  should  rather  look  for 
the  names  of  Arsaces  or  Tlieodotus  in  his  edicts,  than  that  of  An- 
tiochus Theos.  We  cannot,  therefore,  upon  historical  grounds  admit 
the  identity  of  the  Antiochus  of  the  inscriptions  with  Antiochus 
Theosr,  any  more  than  we  can  recognize  an  alliance  between  Asoka 
and  Antiochus  Magnus,  as  chronologically  probable  upon  such  pro- 
mises as  we  derive  from  classical  Pauranic,  and  partly  Buddhist 
data. 

If,  indeed,  we  are  guided  solely  by  the  latter,  we  shall  render  the 
synchronism  of  the  two  princes  still  more  impossible.  Acxjording  to  the 
Dipawanso  and  Mahdwanso,  Dharmasoka  was  inaugurated  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Buddha;  his  inauguration  took 
place  four  years  after  his  accession,  and  we  place  the  latter  therefore 
two  hundred  and  fourteen  3'cars  after  the  Nirvan  of  Gautama.  The 
date  of  this  event  was  n.c.  543,  and  543 — 214  =  n.c.  329,  and  Asoka, 
therefore,  ascended  the  throne,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  before  the 
invasion,  not  of  Antiochus,  but  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  how- 
ever mUsSt  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  Tumour  acknowledges  that  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Buddhist  chronicles  is  here  at  fault;  he  makes  the  error 
amount  to  about  sixty  years,  and  conceives  that  it  was  an  intentional 
vitiation  of  the  chronology:  with  what  purpose  he  has  not  explained. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  determine  that  Asoka  cannot  have  been  the 
cotcmporary  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  according  to  the  chronology 
either  of  Brahman  or  Buddhist.  That  Piyadasi  was  the  cotemporary 
of  Antiochus,  or  even  posterior  to  him,  is  evident  from  the  inscription, 
and  therefore  Piyadasi  and  A^oka  are  not  one  and  the  same  person. 
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Tlmt  A.«;ol;:i  l>eoanic  a  convert  to  Biuldhisin  after  commencing  his 
reign  as  a  Hanirninary  tyrant,  may  or  may  not  bo  true:  we  have  only 
the  as-ertions  of  the  BiuMhists  for  the  fact.  But  allowing  it  to  bo 
trno,  if  Asoka  was  not  tlio  author  of  the  edicts  in  question?,  no  in- 
ference of  tlieir  Buddhist  character  can  be  drawn  from  his  conversion 
to  the  faith  of  Buddha,  and  the  uncertain  cn'idence  afforded  by  their 
langnatre  is  not  rendered  less  equivocal  by  any  positive  proof  of  their 
having  been  promulgated  by  a  i)rince  who  was  a  zealous  patron  of 
the  doctrines  of  Sakvasinha. 

But  who  then  was  Piyadasi,  the  beloved  of  the  gods?  This  is  a 
question  not  easily  answered.  The  term  is  evidently  an  epithet  applied 
to  more  than  one  individual,  and  not  the  proper  designation  of  any  one 
person  exclusively.  We  have  no  such  name  in  any  of  the  Brahmanical 
tra<litions,  and  find  it  in  the  Buddhist,  as  indicating  a  sovereijGjn  prince, 
to  whom  it  could  not  have  been  applied  consistently  with  chrono- 
logical data,  upon  the  authority  of  a  work  of  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era.  That  any  uncertainty  with  regard  to  its  appropriation 
should  exist,  seems  very  incompatible  with  the  extent  of  the  domi- 
nions ruled  over  by  the  prince  of  the  inscriptions,  as  far  as  wc  are  to 
infer,  from  the  sites  in  which  they  are  found,  as  Guzerat,  Guttack, 
Behar,  Delhi,  and  the  Punjab.  A  monarch,  to  whom  all  India,  except 
the  extreme  south,  was  subject,  must  surely  have  left  some  more  posi- 
tive trace  of  his  existence  than  a  mere  epithet,  complimentary  to  his 
good  looks,  and  shared  with  many  others  of  equally  pleasing  appear- 
ance. That  such  almost  universal  sovereignty  in  India  was  ever 
exercised  by  a  single  prince  is  extremely  improbable,  and  it  is  unde- 
niable from  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions  themselves,  that  they  have 
not  been  sculptured,  in  the  situations  in  which  they  occur,  cotem- 
poraneously  with  the  year  of  any  individual  reign.  Thus,  in  all 
the  rock  inscriptions,  the  third  and  fourth  edicts  are  said  to  be 
issued  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Piyadasi's  inauguration;  the  fifth  and 
eighth,  in  the  tenth  year;  the  two  later  edicts  in  point  of  time 
taking  precedence  of  the  two  earlier,  in  the  order  of  inscription — 
an  utter  impossibility.  We  can  only  infer,  therefore,  that  they  were 
simultaneously  inscribed.  Mr.  Priusep  states,  that  it  is  so  specified  in 
the  Fourteenth  Tablet,  but  I  am  unable  to  understand  the  passage  in 
that  sense.  That  it  was  the  case  however  is  obvious,  from  the  in- 
verted order  of  the  diites,  and  from  the  uniform  appearance  of  tho 
inscriptions.  The  whole  must  have  been  cut,  therefore,  at  some  sub- 
sequent period  to  the  latest  of  tho  dates.  How  long  subsequent,  is 
another  question  of  impossible  solution;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  rocks  of  Guzerat,  Dhauli,  and  Kapur  di  Giri,  were  all  engraved  at 
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the  same  time.  The  operation  must  have  been  spread  over  some 
years,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
their  reputed  author,  if  he  ever  had  a  real  existence.  It  seems, 
however,  not  improbable,  that  the  rulers  of  the  several  countries 
or  influential  religious  persons  adopted  the  shadow  of  a  name,  to 
give  authority  to  the  promulgation  of  edicts  intended  to  reform  the 
immoral  practices  of  the  people,  and  for  that  purpose  repeated 
documents  which  had  acquired  popular  celebrity  in  some  particnlar 
locality  not  yet  ascertained. 

An  indisputable  inference  is  also  to  be  drawn  from  an  assertion 
of  the  inscriptions  themselves  against  their  homogeneous  character. 
Either  those  prior  to  the  twelfth  year  of  Piyadasi's  accession,  or 
those  subsequent  to  it,  and  extending  to  the  twenty-seventh,  cannot 
be  Buddhist,  for  the  latter  declares  that  an  edict  issued  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Piyadasi's  reign,  was  caused  to  be  destroyed  as  being 
a  sinful  obstruction  of  the  increase  of  Dharma,  or  as  Mr.  Prinsep 
renders  it, — from  the  Raja's  regarding  his  former  religion  as  sin, — 
Inscription  of  the  Eastern  compartment  of  the  Delhi  Ldt.  If  the 
translation  is  correct,  and  in  substance  it  seems  to  be  so,  there  are 
two  sets  of  opposing  doctrines  in  the  inscriptions,  and  of  course 
both  cannot  be  Buddhist.  Mr.  Prinsep  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Buddhist  account  of  the  date  of  Asoka's  conversion,  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  is  erroneous,  and  that  he  could  not  have  changed  his 
creed  until  after  his  twelfth  year.  Then  it  follows  that  most,  if  not  all 
the  Rock  inscriptions  are  not  Buddhist,  for  the  only  dates  speeified 
are  the  tenth  and  twelfth  years.  Tliose  on  the  Ldts  appear  to  be  all 
of  the  twenty-seventh  year.  If,  however,  those  of  the  earlier  dates 
are  not  Buddhist,  neither  are  those  of  the  later,  for  there  is  no 
essential  difference  in  their  purport.  They  all  enforce  the  preference 
of  moral  to  ceremonial  observances,  and  often  employ  the  very 
same  phraseology.  We  can  only  reconcile  the  contradiction  by  sup- 
posing the  language  of  the  Liit  inscription  to  be  misinterpreted, — and 
wo  must  then  feel  how  unsafe  it  is  to  come  to  any  confident  conclusion 
upon  premises  so  insecure  as  the  imperfect  rendering  of  the  very 
obscure  expressions  of  the  original  inscriptions. 

From  those  considerations,  I  have  been  compelled  to  withhold  my 
unqualified  assent  to  the  confident  opinions  that  have  been  entertained 
respecting  the  object  and  origin  of  the  inscri])tion8.  Without  denyin/i^ 
the  possibility  of  their  being  intended  to  disseminate  Buddhism,  and 
their  emanating  from  the  Maurya  prince  Asoka,  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  both  conclusions,  which,  to  say  the  least,  render  such  an 
attribution  extremely  uncertain.     The  inscriptions  still  require  to  be 
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interpreted  by  some  person  who  is  at  once  a  tIio;ough  Sanskrit  and 
Pali  scholar,  and  possibly  they  still  require  to  be  re-examined  and 
transcribed:  at  any  rate,  such  is  indisputably  the  case  with  the  Kapur 
di  Giri  inscription.  And  until  we  have  readings  and  translations  on 
which  we  can  implicitly  rely,  it  will  bo  prudent  to  refrain  from  substi- 
tutin*^  positiveness  for  possibility. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  in- 
tention than  to  undervalue  what  has  been  attempted  and  accom- 
plished. Infinite  care  and  labour  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
transcription  of  the  inscriptions,  as  far  as  circumstances  have  per- 
mitted; and  at  Girnar  in  particular,  whatever  anomalies  and  obscu- 
rities occur,  must  be  chargeable  to  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of 
the  sculptor,  as  we  cannot  question  our  being  in  possession  of  most 
faithful  copies,  after  the  able  exertions  of  Wilson,  Postans,  Jacob,  and 
Westergaard.  Dhauli  and  Kapur  di  Giri  have  not  yet  been  examined 
under  equal  advantages. 

With  regard  also  to  the  translations  which  we  owe  to  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  late  James  Prinsep,  we  must  remember, 
that  they  were  the  first  attempts  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
port of  docume  its  in  a  new  character  and  unknown  language;  and 
that  copies  of  the  Ldt  inscription  had  been  published  for  many  years, 
but  had  baflSed  the  application  of  the  most  eminent  scholars,  and  had 
remained  undecyphered  until  James  Prinsep  discovered  their  real 
nature,  and  rendered  them  readable  by  his  successors,  without  which 
they  would  probably  have  continued  to  the  present  day  as  unintel- 
ligible as  ever.  Whatever  may  be  objected  also  to  particular  pas- 
sages, the  substance  of  the  inscriptions  is  no  doubt  correctly  translated, 
and  whether  it  justifies  the  conclusions  which  the  translator  has  drawn, 
is  fair  matter  for  discussion.  Its  incorrectness,  even  if  established, 
will  not  invalidate  his  claims  to  our  acknowledgment  and  admiration 
for  what  he  has  accomplished  with  unequalled  labour,  incomparable 
ingenuity,  and  unrivalled  success. 


-IjMhi 
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Art.  VI. — The  Pehhf  Coins  of  the  early  Mohammedan  Arabs, 
By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service* 

[Presented  June  2,  1849.] 

It  but  rarely  occurs  amid  the  often  dry  details  of  Numismatic 
inquiries  that  we  meet  with  a  subject  combining  such  varied  claims 
upon  the  attention  of  so  many  distinct  classes  of  archaBologists,  as 
that  now  about  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 

This  may  be  freely  said^  in  regard  to  the  numerous  points  of  in- 
terest;  which  will  be  seen,  severally  in  their  turn,  to  'afford  matter 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  general  antiquary,  the  local 
historian,  the  philologer,  the  palaeographer,  and  the  medallist.  In 
respect  also  to  the  attraction  of  intrinsic  novelty,  the  specific  inves- 
tigation it  is  sought  to  illustrate  in  the  following  essay,  will  be 
found  to  merit  this  distinction  in  a  high  degree;  the  ground  being  not 
only  comparatively  unbroken,  but  possessing  the  additional  pecu- 
liarity, that  the  first  plough  has  only  recently  penetrated  its  surface^ 
inasmuch  as  six  years  ago,  the  European  world  knew  not  the  signi- 
fication of  the  characters  in  which  the  legends  on  the  first  Arab 
Dirheras  are  expressed.  For  the  solution  of  this  enigma  we  are 
indebted  to  the  acuteness  of  Professor  Olshausen  of  Kiel,  who,  in  a 
comprehensive  Memoir  on  the  Pehlvi  Legends  on  Sassanian  Coins  \ 
has  set  forth  the  circumstances  attending  the  original  identification, 
as  well  as  the  general  results  of  his  subsequent  studies  in  the  same 
department.  In  concluding  his  review  of  the  various  classes  of  Sassa- 
nian medals  that  had  come  under  his  cognisance,  the  learned  Professor 
expresses  a  hope  that  the  avowedly  ample  contents  of  our  Loudon 
Cabinets — to  which  he  himself  had  had  a  most  incomplete  access 
by  means  only  of  occasional  casts  and  engravings — might  be  subjected 
to  a  deliberate  scrutiny,  and  the  results  made  known  to  the  anti- 
quarian public:  the  desire  of  fulfilling  this  object  has  led  to  the 
examination  of  these  monuments,  the  details  of  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  lay  before  you. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the  broad  majority  of  English 

'  Die  Pehlwie  Legenden,  &c.  This  Memoir  has  been  translated  under  the 
auspices  of  Professor  Wilson,  and  published  in  the  London  Numismatic  Chronicle 
for  1848,  YoL  U. 

VOL.  XII.  S 
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readers^  that  Oriental  Namismatists  have  for  some  time  past  been 
able  to  appropriate  with  a  fair  degree  of  confidence,  a  comparatively 
complete  series  of  medals  of  the  earlier  Sassanian  period  of  the 
Persian  monarchy',  and  a  sufficiently  obvious  commencement  of  the 
suite  of  pure  Mohammedan  money  of  the  same  kingdom,  the  latter 
being  distinguished  by  their  Kufic  inscriptions,  and  having  reference 
to  years  closely  following  that  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Arabian  coinage,  a.h.  76,  when  the  Khalif  Abdalmalik  first  legolated 
the  device  and  superscriptions  of  the  currency  of  his  dominiong,  with 
a  view  to  satisfy  the  newly  raised  scruples  of  the  professedly  more 
orthodox  disciples  of  the  creed  of  Mohammed.  For  some  years  after 
the  definite  identification  of  the  chief  features  of  either  of  these  elassee 
of  medals,  it  remained  a  matter  of  regret  to  those  devoting  themselves 
to  such  studies,  that  though  in  possession  of  numerous  well-exeouted 
specimens  of  the  various  coinages,  seemingly  forming  the  intermediate 
liuks  required  to  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  the  alphabet  in 
which  their  legends  were  expressed  continued  to  defy  decipherment. 
An  important  advance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  general  subject  was 

1  Dc  Sacy,  M^moires  sur  diversos  Antiquit^s  de  la  Perse,  Pari%  1793 :  Sir 
W,  Ousclcy,  Observations  on  some  Medals  and  Gkms,  &c.,  London,  1801 1  Ker 
Porter,  Travels,  London,  1821 :  A.  dc  Longperier,  Sur  les  Medailles  de  la  D^iiastie 
Sassatildc,  Paris,  1840.  The  humility  of  M.  De  Longperier*s  prefatory  addren 
and  the  limited  results  he  professed  to  achieve,  secure  him  from  any  severe  crit!«* 
cism ;  but  my  readers  have  a  right  to  demand  that  in  citing  his  work  I  should 
point  out  so  much  of  its  deficiency  as  concerns  the  subject  to  which  tliis  paper  is 
devoted.  This  is  happily  confined  to  tlie  concluding  portion  of  his  undertakinff,  or 
tlic  five  coins  in  PI.  xii.,  which  terminate  his  work;  these,  as  has  been  sufficiently 
shown  by  Olshauscn,  are  without  exception  erroneously  interpreted.  The  leading 
of  Nos.  09  and  70,  "  Sarparaz,"  [properly  Aumari,  see  the  6th  Goremor,  ^/Vd,] 
is  marked  by  a  note  of  interrogation,  which  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  was  fbondod 
on  a  mere  conjecture;  but  the  decipherment  of  No.  72  is  given  without  any  such 
evidence  of  doubt,  and  yet  when  examined,  instead  of  admitting  of  interpretation 
as  "retrograde"  Pchlvi  referable  to  the  Queen  **Azermi"  Dokht,  the  legend 
is  found  to  be  couched  in  very  intelligible  Kufic,  and  to  couTcy  the  name  of  Himt 
The  same  character  on  a  simihir  coin  had  already  been  correctly  read  by  thai  sound 
and  accredited  Numismatist  Professor  Fra^hn,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  of  Paris,  long  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  Easai  Sur  les  Medailles 
de  la  Dynastie  Sassanide,  (1824,  torn,  iv.,  p.  335.)  That  the  memoir  which  con- 
tained the  notice  of  this  coin  should  have  escaped  M.  De  Longporier*S  eye  is  the 
more  singular,  as  it  is  not  only  accompanied  by  a  plate,  which  might  well  hare 
attracted  attention,  but  in  itsi^lf  entered  into  a  controversy  upon  the  author's  inters 
pretation  of  a  Fire-Worship  coin,  which  M.  De  Sacy,  M.  De  L.'s  acknowledged 
guide,   had   called  in  question.     Professor  Fnchn's  paper  likewise  put  fortli  au 

approximate  solution  of  the  Kufic  legend  of  M.  de  Longpcrier's  No.  73  (juULe)» 

which  the  latter  author  imagined  might  possibly  be  read  as  "  Ronstam,*' 
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made  by  Professor  Frsehn,  of  St.  Petersburg*,  who,  though  abJe  t^ 
examine  the  question  solely  through  the  medium  of  the  Kufic  nanras 
to  be  found  on  certain  Pehlvi  medals^  availed  himself  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  scattered  notices  in  Arab  authors  having  reference  to 
such  matters,  which,  combined  with  the  tests  afforded  by  the  coins 
themselves,  enabled  him  to  allocate  in  a  most  decisive  manner  that 
particular  class  of  the  bilingual  Pehlvi-Kufic  Coins,  which  necessarily 
preceded  the  rejection  of  the  first,  and  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the 
last  of  these  systems  of  writing.  It  was  thas  determined  that  the 
celebrated  Hej^j  bin  Yusaf,  who  was  known  to  have  been  officially 
instrumental  in  the  remodelment  of  Abdalmalik*s  coinage,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  if  not  the  first,  who  had  deviated  from  the  previous  prac- 
tice so  far  as  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  Pehlvi  fire-worship 
coins,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sassanian  type,  in  the  recently 
invented ',  but  now  recognised  religious  alphabet  of  Mohammedanism. 
Tlie  publication  of  the  Arabic  text  and  translation  of  Makrlsi's  His- 
tory of  the  Arab  Coinage  %  hod  long  ago  made  known  the  facfc,  that 
the  Arabs  had,  in  the  first  spread  of  their  Eastern  conquest,  retained 
unaltered  the  tjrpical  characteristics  of  the  money  found  current  in 
their  newly  acquired  Persian  provinces,  as  they  in  like  manner 
have  since*  been  found  to  have  continued  to  use  with  equal  religious 
unreserve,  the  Greek  coins  of  the  Syrian  dependencies  wrested  from 
the  Byzantine  emperors.  These  items,  however,  may  be  said  to  hare 
constituted  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  the  purely 
numismatic  portion  of  the  inquiry  presented  nothing  but  an  absolute 
blank;  materials  in  ample  profusion  were  available,  but  the  power  of 
using  them  was  altogether  wanting,  until  in  1843  the  success  of 
Dr.  Olshausen's  investigations  enabled  him  to  prove  most  distinctly 
that  the  characters  inscribed  on  the  early  Arab  (or  as  he  has  named 
them,  the  Arabico-Khusru)  coins,  as  well  as  those  on  many  other  prior 


>  Journal  Aaiatiqae,  Paris,  torn,  iv.,  1824,  and  elsewhere* 

>  See  Introduction  to  Ibn  KhalUkan,  O.  T.  F.  pp.  zv,  zvi,  &«. :  Klapiotb, 
Aper9U  de  TOrigine  dee  Di verses  Ecritures  de  l*Ancien  Monde,  Paris,  1882,  p.  82. 
Sec  also  De  Sacy,  Sur  THistoire  de  l*£criture  chez  les  Arabes  du  Hedjaz :  Journal 
Asiatiqne,  1827];  and  Marcers  Palieographie  Arabe,  Paris,  1828,  p.  7.  Lindbeif^ 
likewise  has  some  good  remarks  upon  the  subject,  among  the  rest,  '*  D'apr^s  ce 
qne  rapportent  les  historiens,  11  faiit  pr^umcr,  que  le  caractere  cufique  doit  son 
origine  k  Tancien  Syriaque  ou  Estrangh^o  ct  au  Pcrsnn  Pehlwi.  Les  compa- 
raisons,  qu*ont  faites  M.  Adier  avce  rdcrit:ire  Estrangh^o  et  M.  Kopp  avec 
IVcriture  Pehlwi  semblent  mettre  la  chose  en  Evidence."  Lindberg,  Lettre,  &c, 
p.  36.     Copenhagen,  1830. 

»  Al  Makrizi,  Historia  Monetae  Arabicrc,  ed.  0.  G.  Tychsen,  Rostok,  179?. 
♦  M.  De  Saulcv,  Journal  Asiatiqne,  torn,  vii.,  1839,  pp.  404—602-4,  Ac. 

S  2 
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and  subsequent  subdivisions  of  the  later  Sassanian  coiuageSi  were  aob- 
stantially  identical  with  the  original  elements  of  the  alphabet^  oom* 
municated  to  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron  by  the  Parsls  of  Bombay*. 
In  regard  to  the  language  conveyed^  it  was  found  to  differ  bat  little 
from  the  modern  Persian,  though  clearly  subject  in  itself  to  exten- 
sive incidental  modifications,  and  to  the  usual  local  and  provincial 
variations. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  details,  which  demand  in  some  respecia 
minute  attention,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  briefly  the  more  prominent 
points  of  interest  peculiar  to  the  different  aspects  of  the  entire  Babject, 
comprehended  in  the  full  Numismatic  History  of  Persia  and  its  depen- 
dencies for  the  century  preceding  the  introduction  of  Knfic  legends, 
so  as  in  some  measure  to  exemplify  the  grounds  [npon  which  is  baaed 
the  claim  previously  made  upon  the  attention  of  the  severally  specified 
classes  of  antiquarian  students. 

I.  To  the  casual  admirer  of  archieological  investigations,  we  woald 
observe  that  the  present  subject  possesses  a  peculiar  title  to  consi- 
deration in  the  circumstance,  that  the  medals,  which  supply  the 
groundwork  of  the  various  collateral  iuquiries  elucidatory  of  the  main 
question,  illustrate  the  purely  initial  progress  of  Mohammedanism 
over  a  tract  of  country,  whence  its  subsequent  institutions  derived 
much  of  their  peculiarity  of  tone  and  spirit,  and  in  which  much  of  the 
usually  called  ^ra6  civilization  had  its  origin'.  In  other  lands  the 
followers  of  Isldm  conquered  kingdoms  and  provinces:  here  alone^ 
they  acquired  an  empire  in  its  complete  integrity;  here,  they  found 
themselves  sole  possessors  of  the  once  bright  glories  of  the  successors 
of  Darius^,  and  near  the  formerly  proud  metropolis  of  the  Khusriis, 
rose  but  at  a  brief  interval  the  future  centre  of  the  Moslim  world  \ 

•  1  Anquetil,  Zend-Avesta,  Paris,  1721.  See  also  remarks  on  the  PehWf 
Alphabet,  by  M.  Rask,  Journal  Asiatique,  t.  ii.,  p.  143;  and  Mttllor*s  invalaabl* 
Essai  sur  la  langue  Pehlvie,  Journal  Asiatique,  t.  vii.,  3e  (Scries,  (a.d.  1898.) 
Major  Rawlinsou  has  also  many  scattered  criticisms  on  the  Sassanian  PeUfI 
Alphabet,  Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  X. 

*  A  single  quotation  such  as  the  following  speaks  sufficiently  to  thhr<* 

•xJ JI45  jUaj  ^^j  ^  ^t^jT 

Tarikh  Ouzidah,  MS.  E.I.H.  No.  180. 

Ardeshfr  D^bcg^n,  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  claSmed  detoeni 
fVom  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Darius. 

«  Baghdad  was  founded  a.h.   145.      Madain  is  ''at  tho  distance  of  one 
merhileh  from  Baghdad.*'    Istakhri,  Ousclcy,  p.  GO. 
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Referring  to  the  importance  attributed  to  this  conquest  by  the  early 
warriors  of  the  faith  themselves^  it  may  be  seen  from  their  own 
showing'  how  highly  they  estimated  the  value  of  their  once  unhoped- 
for success^  even  as  contrasted  with  the  nearly  simultaneous  progress 
of  their  arms  over  the  Eastern  dependencies  of  the  Byzantine  Greeks, 
which  has  naturally  received  so  much  larger  a  share  of  notice  from  our 
western  authors. 

It  is  also  in  itself  an  investigation  of  more  than  usual  interest  to 
trace  the  first  efforts  at  the  establishment  of  a  regular  monetary 
system  by  a  race,  who  subsequently  attached  such  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  the  right  to  coin,  and  used  the  means  therewith  asso- 
ciated in  their  finer  shades  and  more  minute  distinctions,  to  indicate, 
not  only  the  simple  possession  of  supreme  power — whether  spiritual 
or  temporal — but  to  express  by  the  relative  position  occupied  by 
the  names  of  each,  the  proportional  estimation  pertaining  severally 
to  the  issuing  authority,  to  his  hierarchical,  as  well  as  to  his  feodal 
lord. 

Often,  this  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  power  was  made 
the  vehicle  whereby  to  announce  intentions  or  proclaim  accomplished 
facts,  and  the  current  coin  of  the  empire  conveyed  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  scattered  races  who  bowed  to  Moslim  sway,  the  official 
recognition  of  an  heir  apparent,  or  the  reminiscent  boast  of  the  latest 
victory.  The  Mint  system  of  the  Mohammedans  likewise,  in  its 
elaboration  in  reference  to  religious  tenets,  eventually  extended  much 
beyond  the  accustomed  setting  forth  of  the  chief  and  received  profes- 
sions of  the  creed,  and  progressed  occasionally  to  the  definition  of  the 
sectarian  division  which  prevailed  in  the  land  wherein  the  coin 
received  its  stamp. 

The  first  advance  in  the  scale  of  Arabian  adaptive  coinage,  to 
which  the  present  paper  is  more  expressly  devoted,  presents  us 
with  some  examples  of  the  names  of  the  very  ''  Companions  "  of  the 
Prophet,  and  more  at  large  with  the  designations  of  the  immediate 
associates  and  successors  of  these  notable  men:  as  the  pieces,  upon 
which  these  QAmes  are  inscribed,  usually  convey  in  full,  both  the 
record  of  their  own  year  of  issue  ^,  and  their  place  of  mintage,  they  are 

>  Witness  Omar*s  anxiety  regarding  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Kadesiay 
(Price,  I.)  and  the  so  entitled  ''  Victory  of  Victories  '*  of  Nehavend,  &c. 

*  The  recorded  year  of  issue,  though  true  in  itself,  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
on  in  its  bearing  upon  the  indindual  whose  name  appears  on  the  opposite  surface 
of  the  coin,  as  in  those  early  days  of  mint  arrangement,  the  name  of  a  govemoir 
was  often  retained  on  the  coins  of  succeeding  yean,  after  his  actual  decease,  so 
that  it  is  occasionally  unsafe  to  quote  the  later  dates  of  a  governor's  coUiagey 
^hough  the  initial  epochs  may  be  taken  as  fully  trustworthy. 
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most  iotimtftcly  identifiable  with  tlie  exact  historj  of  tlie  day,' and  it 
those  medallic  monumonts  we  trace  with  a  bat  rcoebtlj  reeoTend 
power  of  iDtelligence^  the  earliest  reference  to  the  foreign  hoiiie%  tka 
adopted  cities^  or  the  newly-founded  capitals  of  the  children  ef  tte 
Desert — in  efiect,  from  the  unquestionable  contributiona  tendend  hj 
the  coins  themselves^  in  the  writing  now  again  legible  on  Uieir  8a> 
faceS;  we  are  in  a  position  to  illustrate  from  a  previonalj  aloHMi 
despaired  of  source^  many  curious  coincidences  in  the  early  location 
of  the  Moslim  Arabs  in  Persia,  as  well  as  perhaps  more  fully  many 
acceptable  details  concerning  the  progressional  advances  in  the  gonenl 
scheme  of  their  curiously  organised  body-politic 

It  is  a  distinction  peculiar  to  the  class  of  money  which  now  oeen* 
pies  our  attention^  that  we  find  in  their  legends  not  alone  the  single 
title  of  one  Supreme  Ruler,  but  definite  indications  of  the  distribution 
of  the  executive  power,  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  names  of  aiost  of 
the  eminent  men  who  shared  the  glory  of  the  first  firm  establishment 
of  that  remarkable  success,  the  consolidated  empire  of  the  early  fol* 
lowers  of  Mohammed.  In  the  Numismatic  records  of  the  tronbloos 
years  from  a.u.  43  to  72'  w^e  can  distinguish  the  predominance  of 
this  or  tliat  faction,  as  shown  in  the  impress  of  the  names  of  the  chief 
disputants,  or  those  of  their  recognised  lieutenants,  till  we  see  the 
whole  Mohammedan  world  brought  safely  under  the  single  sceptre  of 
Abdalmalik  at  the  period  last  cited.  So  also,  retracing  our  steps  for 
the  moment,  we  can  associate  from  the  concurrent  signs  and  tokens 
disj)layod  by  the  coinage,  many  of  the  successive  phases  in  the  advance 
of  the  priucii)les  of  civil  government,  as  passing  from  the  simple 
elective  acts'  which  usually  placed  the  first  Vicars  of  the  Prophet  at 
the  head  of  the  votaries  of  Isldni,  exemplified  in  the  contentment 
of  the  presiding  authority  to  confirm  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  upon  the  basis  of  an  adherence  to  existing  types  and  a  reten* 
tion  of  even  previous  legends — and  in  his  failure  to  take  advantage  of 
the  else  where- valued  kingly  privilege  of  signalising  the  possession  of 
power  by  the  issue  of  a  coinage  peculiarly  his  own.  We  must  pass 
in  silence  over  the  next  stoj)  towards  formal  monarchy,  evinced  in  the 
recognition  of  the  hereditary  tenure  of  the  Khilafut  under  Moavia  in 
A.ii.  60,  of  which  wc  are  at  present  unable  to  cite  any  collateral 
Micdallic  evidence,  and  i)rocoed  onwards  to  refer  to  the  numismatic 
illustration  of  the  growing  tendency  to  concentrate  all  honour  in  a 
single  absolute  master,  afforded  by  the  superscription  of  the  Arabian 
Khalif  Abdallali  Zobeir's  name,  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  admi« 

»  Ockloy,  474.  479.    (Bohu's  edit.)  •  OcUey,  141.  271.  W-  MC 

•  Ockloy,  377. 
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nistrativo  officer,  on  tbo  provincial  coinage;  a  practice,  in  one  instauco 
within  our  reach,  seen  to  have  been  imitated  by  his  successful  rival 
Abilaliiialik  (Coin  No.  45,  a.h.  75.)  About  this  date,  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  arising  out  of  the  allusions  to  their  several  creeds^ 
which  took  place  between  the  Khalif  and  the  Byzantine  emperor '^ 
whose  mints  had  hitherto  supplied  the  entire  gold  currency  of  the 
Syro- Arabian  dependencies,  the  various  existing  systems  of  the  coin- 
ages of  the  Mohammedan  empire  were  subjected  to  a  comprehensive 
revision;  and  as  feelings  of  religion  had  been  the  cause  of  the  first 
reference  to  the  subject,  the  discussions  and  controversies  which 
ensued  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  strictly  Mohammedan  series 
of  dies,  whose  fields  were  occupied  only  by  the  dull  repetition  of 
stated  texts  from  the  Kordn,  with  a  marginal  record  of  the  date  and 
place  of  mintage  of  the  piece  to  be  impressed,  unenlivened  by  any 
notice  of  mundane  names,  whether  of  priest  or  king^ 

II.  To  the  local  historian  all  these  latter  indications,  in  their 
various  bearings,  must  of  course  be  valuable,  over  and  above  which 
may  be  cited  the  material  assistance  to  be  derived  from  oar  coins,  in 
the  advancement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  comparative  geography  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  refer;  demonstrating  on  the  one  hand  the  then 
existing  arrangement  of  the  departmental  divisions:  and  on  the  other, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  leading  provincial  cities  as  exemplified 
by  the  test  of  the  possession  of  a  mint.  Next  may  be  noted  the  more 
critically  useful  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  dates  furnished  by  these 
numismatic  monuments,  which  now  appear  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
Persian  monetary  series,  illustrated  by  these  convenient  records, 
expressed  in  the  readily  intelligible  shape  of  a  single  serial  cycle, 
instead  as  of  old,  referring  to  the  epochs  of  the  accession  of  each  suc- 
ceeding king,  the  determination  of  the  initial  date  of  whose  reign  was 
in  each  case  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  accurate  justification  of 
those  oi  his  predecessors. 

III.  The  philologer  may  notice  that  the  present  series,  with  its 
associate  and  dependent  classes,  not  only  offers  the  remarkable  instance 
of  the  use  of  varieties  of  what  for  the  present  must  be  assumed  to  be 
the  same  tongue,  but  it  also  affords  the  striking  example  of  a  nearly 
contemporaneous  employment  of  no  less  than  four  distinct  sets  of  lin- 
guistic symbols,  if  not  of  four  diverse  languages.  It  is  true  that  we 
must  not  expect,  from  the  limited  sentences  available,  any  very  com- 
prehensive checks  npon  the  comparative  philology  of  the  day,  still, 
much  may  be  gained  from  a  close  and  systematic  examination  of  these 

'  Makrizi,  p.  .84. 

*  FraBhn*8Becen8i<>,pp«6to]0ii 
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materials ;  and  if  they  may  be  found  to  offer  no  other  indication  of 
yalae^  they  suffice  to  determine^  when  considered  in  reference  to  their 
associate  mint  cities^  the  necessary  currency  of  certain  languages  in 
certain  definite  countries;  and  this  too  with  a  degree  of  precision  we 
conld  scarcely  obtain  from  any  other  monumental  sources. 

IV.   Those  who  seek  to  obserre  the  peculiarities  of  the  older  forms 
of  Eastern  writing,  may  gather  from  the  illustration  furnished  by  the 
coins  under  review,  many  incidental  facts  worthy  of  inyestigation, 
whether  it  be  to  trace  on  the  one  hand  the  marked  yarieties  in  the 
forms  of  the  Pehlvi  characters  in  numismatic  use  among  the  later 
Sassanians  and  their  Arab  conquerors  and  immediate  successors,  as 
diverging  from  the  previous  alphabet  of  the  earlier  monarchs  of  the 
race  of  Sassan ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  examine  the  distinctions 
introduced  into  the  modem  characters,  owning  the  same  origin,  as 
employed  at  the  present  day  by  the  Parsis  of  Bombay.     Turning  to 
another  set  of  alphabetical  symbols — here  may  be  seen  the  earliest 
examples  of  the  adoption  of  Kufic,  the  sacred  alphabet  of  the  Kordn, 
a  literal  series  then  only  newly  invented,  but  since  expressly  iden- 
tified with  the  growth  of  Mohammedanism  and  the  first  efforts  at 
polished  Arabic  literature.     Not  less  does  the  variety  in  the  forms  of 
the  Sanskrit,  in  vogue  in  the  more  easterly  provinces  of  Persia  at  the 
epochs  in  question,  as  preserved  on  one  class  of  Fire- Worship  coins, 
claim  a  passing  notice:  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  little  more  can  be  essayed  than  to  compare 
the  isolated  letters  of  the  longer  inscriptions  with  their  apparent  equi- 
valents in  the  proved  Devanagari  alphabets  of  neighbouring  lands,  as 
preparatory  to  an  ultimate  elucidation  of  the  purport  of  the  entire 
legends. 

Lastly,  some  of  our  medals  display  connected  legends  couched 
in  characters  so  new  to  modem  eyes,  and  so  imperfectly  associable 
with  any  known  alphabetical  system,  that,  imitating  previous  com- 
mentators, it  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  avoid  any  conjecture  as  to 
their  origin  or  the  language  they  represent.  Still,  as  some  remarks 
regarding  the  local  existence  and  duration  of  the  use  of  this  alphabet 
have  suggested  themselves  as  the  examination  of  certain  collateral 
series  of  coins  has  been  proceeded  with,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
annex  a  few  observations  on  the  subject,  under  a  separate  head. 

y.  To  the  scientific  numismatist  enough  has  been  already  said  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  Arabico-Khusrii  series;  upon  the  mere 
collector,  who  would  even  mechanically  arrange  his  cabinet,  it  is 
scarcely  requisite  to  urge  the  use  of  the  present  investigation,  which 
should  aid,  at  least,  rightly  to  fill  in  a  most  objectionable  and  an- 
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seemly  gap  in  the  medalHc  sequence  of  an  historically  important 
kingdom,  and  so  unite  a  serial  thread  already  comparatively  complete 
in  its  prior  and  subsequent  divisions. 

The  inquiry  into  the  history  of  later  Fire- Worship  coins  has  ,been 
divided  by  Professor  Olshausen  into  four  distinct  sections,  classed 
under  the  several  heads  of— 

1.  Coins  of  Tabaristdn.  2.  Earliest  coins  of  the  Arab  governors 
of  Persia.  3.  Indo-Persic  coins  of  Eastern  Irdn.  4.  Coins  of  the  last 
Sassanian  kings'. 

As  the  cabinets  to  which  the  learned  German  had  access  were 
chiefly  rich  in  Tabaristdn  coins,  the  examination  of  this  suite  neces- 
sarily forms  the  leading  subject  of  his  Memoir.  The  materials  now 
available,  to  which  attention  will  be  specially  directed  in  the  following 
pages,  consist  mainly  of  the  numismatic  accumulations  of  Mr.  Masson, 
which,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  locale  of  their  dis- 
covery, prove  usually  to  be  the  produce  of  the  eastern  mints  of  Persia : 
hence  it  will  be  found  that  the  present  accessions  to  the  general  stock 
excel,  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Khords^  types,  any  pre- 
vious collection  of  Fire-Worship  medals;  the  deficiency  in  variety  in 
the  Masson  cabinet  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  remedied  by  the 
free  reference  I  have  enjoyed  to  the  collections  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Sir  H.  Willock,  General  Fox,  Mr.  Bland,  Mr.  Stokes  and 
others. 

Some  explanation  is  due  to  account  for  the  incomplete  form  in 
which  the  present  paper  is  now  put  forth.  But  when  the  subject  was 
first  entered  upon,  I  was,  I  confess,  quite  unprepared  to  encounter  the 
numerous  subordinate  inquiries  it  proved  requisite  to  master  for  a 
full  and  perfect  understanding  even  of  that  particular  section  of  the 
suite  of  Persian  antiquities  to  which  I  then  proposed  to  restrict  my 
attention.  I  was  aware  from  the  first  that  the  time  at  my  disposal 
was  limited,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the 
ramifications  into  which  so  apparently  simple  an  inquiry  really  ex- 
tended itself;  hence  I  speedily  recognised  the  necessity  of  reducing 
the  more  prominent  object  of  my  undertaking  to  such  a  portion  of  the 
entire  circle  of  the  investigation,  as  should  admit  of  the  probability 
of  being  brought  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  completeness  within  the 
given  time.  As  such  I  resolved  to  confine  the  direct  purpose  of  the 
present  Essay  to  an  elucidation  of  the  Pehlvi  coins  of  the  early 
Mohammedan  Arabs,  leaving  the  medals  pertaining  to  the  other  sub* 
divisions  of  the  entire  series,  having  typical  connexion  with  the  first 

*  Nam.  Chron.,  to),  xi.,  p.  68. 
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Arab  adupted  coinage,  for  the  mere  incidental  notice  which,  might 
suggest  itself  as  the  main  question  was  proceeded  with.  I  should  hav« 
indeed  hesitated  to  make  public  those  detached  contributions  to  the 
history  of  the  early  Arab  coinage,  had  I  not  known  that, — however 
ill  I  might  hitherto  have  succeeded  in  explaining  many  oi  the 
diOiculties, — my  continuing  the  investigation  and  perfecting  tlie 
study  was  rendered  impracticable  by  my  speedy  return  to  my  more 
important  duties :  at  the  same  time  I  was  conscious  it  was  in  my 
power  to  furnish  in  the  fac-similes  of  the  legends  of  even  the  unidenti- 
fied coins,  and  the  monogrammatic  names  of  their  mint  cities,  many 
important  aids  for  the  eventual  illustration  of  the  subject  prepared 
to  the  hands  of  others;  and  thus  in  the  division  of  labour,  to  con- 
tribute my  share  (though  in  this  respect  a  merely  mechanical  one) 
to  the  general  knowledge  of  a  most  interesting  section  of  medieval 
history. 

THE  ALPHABETS. 

As  the  most  fitting  introduction  to  any  attempt  at  Pehlv!  deci- 
pherment, I  set  forth — both  as  the  basis  of  my  own  renderings,  and  as 
likely  to  furnish  a  useful  aid  to  those  who  would  follow  up  an 
imperfectly  explored  subject — a  comparative  Palsographic  Table 
(Plate  I.),  showing  the  Pehlvi  character  in  various  stages  of  transi- 
tion, from  our  earliest  example  of  its  use  as  Lapidary  Sassanian, 
through  the  modification  of  that  alphabet  employed  on  the  later 
Sassauian  coins,  and  the  more  precise  numismatic  development  it 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  to  the  current  form  imported  into 
Europe  Avith  the  later  Guebro  MSS. 

The  table,  in  its  present  shape,  will,  I  trust,  prove  sufficiently 
intelligible  in  all  that  it  purports  to  show;  but  some  explanation  may 
bo  required  as  to  whence  I  obtain  my  data,  and  my  authority  for 
certain  assignments  not  yet  before  the  public. 

I  would  also  take  this  early  opportunity  of  remarking  that  the 
single  suites  of  Numismatic  characters,  set  forth  in  the  lithograph,  are 
not  in  any  wise  to  be  understood  as  calculated  to  meet  the  numerous 
cases  of  progressive  and  provincial  variations  which  will  be  found  to 
abound  in  the  different  series  of  medals  noticed  below.  The  object 
l)rop()scd  in  the  ju-cscut  exposition  of  these  alphabets  is  to  afford  a 
general  idea  of  the  most  prevalent  shapes  of  each  letter,  without  per- 
plexing the  reader  with  a  list  of  variants,  Avhich,  however  well  ascer- 
tained in  the  instances  whence  they  might  be  cited,  frequently  consist 
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of  mere  miaapplicaiioiiB,  referable  to  the  ignorance  of  tlie  die  engrayer, 
or  to  oonventional  modifications  exaggerated  in  the  hands  of  succeeding 
artists. 

The  local  diyersifieatioiui  from  the  common  standard  will  be  best 
shown  in  the  saooeeding  plates,  where  the  name  of  the  mint  city  will 
of  necessity  indicate  the  geographical  site  of  the  yariant. 

The  second  and  third  columns  of  characters,  which  follow  the 
opening  Hebrew  line,  consist  of  the  fellow-alphabets  common  to  the 
Bilingual  Rock  Inscriptions  of  Ardeshir  Babegdn  and  his  son. 
Sapor  I.'  The  seyeral  forms  here  giyen  are  reduced  fac-similes  of  the 
original  letters  selected  from  the  legends  of  Sapor's  double  inscrip- 
tion at  Hdji  Abad,  of  which  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  possesses 
actual  impressions,  in  the  shape  of  a  reproduction  of  the  plaster 
oasts'  taken  from  the  rock  itself  by  Colonel  Sir  £.  Stannus,  and  now  in 


>  The  following  r^sum^  will  put  the  reader  in  posseflsion  of  a  general  view  of 
the  various  Inscriptions  of  the  Sassanidse,  as  well  as  supply  a  concise  list  of  refer- 
ences to  the  available  publications  on  the  sabject. 

Artaxekxm  I.  Ardeshir  Bdbekdn,  223,  a.d. 
c  Bilingual  Pehlvi  Inscription,  with  Qreek  tramlation  at  Naksh-i-Bostaoiy 
ezplanatoiy  of  the  associate  sculpture  (De  Saoy,  Memoires  sur  Div.  Ant.  de  la 
Perse,  p.  62,  etc.;  pi.  xxiL  Ker  Porter,  648).  Subject:  Artaxenies  receiving  th# 
eydaris  or  ancient  diadem  (K.  P.  p.  655)  from  Ormazd  after  the  defeat  and  daath 
of  Ardevin  (De  Sacy*s  identification  of  the  figure  to  the  right  as  Ormazd  is  proved 
by  the  runio  legible  Sasianian  Pehlvf). 

Sapor  I.    ShAj^r^  sim  o/JrdeMr,  240,  a.d. 

a.  Bilingoal  Pehlvi  Inscription,  with  Greek  translation,  identifying  the  chief 
figure  in  the  sculpture,  (Ker  Porter,  pi.  xxviii.  p.  672)  at  Naksh-i-Bajab,  as 
Sapor  I.  See  De  ^acy,  M^moires^  p.  1^  etc.  and  Rich*s  Babylon  and  Persepolis, 
Lcndon,  1839,  pi.  xii. 

b.  The  two  Pehlvf  Tablets  in  the  cave  at  Hiji  Ab^d,  near  Naksh-i-Rustam 
(the  record  of  which  is  yet  to  be  translated),  referring  to  Sapor^  the  son  of  Arde« 
shir,  (Ker  Porter,  pi.  xv.  p.  613). 

Sapor  II.    Shdp^ry  ton  qfHormuM;  grandum  ^f  Nan§i,  310^  a*d, 
a.  Sassauian   Pehlvf  Inscription  near  Kermtoshih,  (Ker  Porter,  Tackt-i« 
Boston,  voL  ii.  pi.  Ixviii,  p.  188.    Halcolm*s  Persia,  T6k-i-Boostin,  vol,  i*  pL  3, 
facing  page  258.    The  contents  of  the  writing  merely  serve  to  identify  one  (^  the 
sculptured  figures. 

Sapor  III.  ShApi^r^  ton  qfShdp^r;  prarubon  qfHormuM,  384,  A.n. 
a,  Sassanian  Pehlvf  fellow  tablet  to  the  last,  and  in  its  turn  illustraUng  tlie 
identification  of  the  second  figure.  See  De  Sacy,  p.  211,  ^  ieq.  Hdmoirea  Also^ 
Second  M^moire  on  these  .Inscriptions,  read  before  the  Historical  Class  of  the 
<<  Institut*'  in  1809.  Printed  in  torn,  iL  p.  162,  #<  MMoanist.  M.  Bor^,  Journal 
Asiatique,  June,  1841;  and  M.  Loub  Dubevx,  ibidem,  an  1843. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Norris,  the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  for 
my  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these  casts,  which  were  obligingly  pointed  out 
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Dublin.  It  is  to  be  mentioned  tbat  tlioagb  tbis  particular  inseription 
•^tbe  most  comprebensive  we  bave — is  as  yet  nnread,  being  depriyad 
of  tbe  advantage  of  any  Greek  translation,  sucb  as  is  nsmJlj  ap- 
pended to  tbe  otber  bilingual  monumental  writings,  yet  tbe  prelimi- 
nary nameS;  titles^  and  expressions  are  so  nearly  identical  with  those 
in  certain  similar  inscriptions  deciphered  by  M.  De  Sacy,  that  we  can 
be  at  no  loss  to  recognise  tbe  true  value  of  tbe  majority  of  the  letters 
in  each :  some  of  tbose  not  so  clearly  made  out,  or  not  accaratelj 
rendered  in  form  from  tbe  imperfect  materials  M.  De  Sacy  had  to  rely 
upon,  may  demand  a  passing  notice. 

I  commence  with  tbe  second  column  of  tbe  Plate,  exhibiting  the 
alphabet  of  tbe  leading  language  of  these  inscriptions,  and  which 
Major  Rawlinson  bas  proposed  to  denominate  Parthian,  but  which^ 
judging  from  the  analogy  of  its  literal  forms  and  probable  deriyationj 
might  be  more  properly  entitled  CbaldzDO-Peblyl,  or,  looking  to  the 
locale  of  its  dominant  use,  might  with  equal  fitness  be  designated 
Persepoli  tan-Peblvi. 

Of  tbe  nineteen  letters  apparently  susceptible  of  individualisation, 
twelve  [1  N,29,3  A4n.6T,6i£r,7D,8b,9D,10  3,lin,  18^]  were  so 
accurately  placed  by  De  Sacy  in  their  proper  positions  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  inscriptions,  that,  although  occasionally  the  correct  oat- 
lines  of  tlie  figures  were  strangely  distorted,  we  must  still  acknowledge 
tbat  we  really  owe  their  first  identification  to  him.  So  also  with  the 
*T  9  whose  distinguishing  mark  he  failed  to  detect;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  ilssigned  to  it  its  right  location  in  tbe  words  he  read,  its  right 
sound  in  correspondence  with  its  Hebrew  equivalent,  and  even  its 
distinct  shape^  failing  only  in  tbat  which  be  had  no  power  to  amend 
— the  imperfection  of  tbe  drawings  upon  which  ho  had  to  base  his 

by  him  as  likely  to  assist  in  the  elucidation  of  the  particular  subject  of  this  paper. 
Mr.  N.  had  already  occupied  himself  in  the  transcriptions  and  comparisons  pre* 
liminary  to  a  complete  decipherment  of  these  monuments,  and  in  the  most  libeiml 
manner  proposed  to  allow  me  the  use  of  the  materials  he  had  collected.  This  I 
for  many  reasons  declined,  preferring  to  work  independently  from  the  STsilaUe 
fac-similcs,  which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  were  sufficiently  introdueod  for 
all  gi-neral  palicographic  purposes  by  De  Sacy*s  publications.  As  I  have  gone  on 
with  my  own  designedly  limited  examination  of  tho  documents  in  quesiion,  I 
have  at  all  times  freely  compared  notes  with  Mr.  N.,  who  in  most  instances  is 
prepared  to  coincide  in  my  notions.  In  thus  expressing  my  obligations  to  Mr. 
Norris,  although  I  am  unable  to  acknowledge  any  distinct  identification  as  derived 
from  him,  I  need  only  mention  his  name  in  connexion  with  the  above  faets  to 
show  the  readers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ro^'al  Asiatic  Society  how  much  advantage 
I  must  necessarily  have  derived  from  so  ready  an  access  to  his  varied  leanung  and 
critical  judgment. 
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deciphermeuts.  Of  tho  remaining  six  letters^  I  cite  without  any 
reserve  the  3  and  1,  which  are  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  forms 
afforded  by  the  exact  copies  we  have  at  command;  and  I  have  no 
less  faith  in  the  identification  of  3,  for  which  I  have  given  full 
reason  in  another  place'.  The  n  admits  of  some  donbt;  and  the 
two  letters  given  as  uncertain,  must  for  the  present  be  allowed  to 
remain  so. 

The  third  column  in  the  Plate  consists  of  the  characters  of  tho 
Sassanian  Lapidary  Pehlvi,  the  corresponding  vulgar  version,  as  I 
understand,  of  the  prefixed  Chaldso-Pehlvi  just  referred  to.  M.  De 
Sacy  made  much  greater  progress  in  the  assignment  and  true  defi-* 
nition  of  the  figures  of  this  alphabet  than  he  was  able  to  do  with  its 
associate  Pehlvi ;  and  as  this  system  of  writing  has  since  been  the 
subject  of  examination  in  other  places,  and  received  more  perfect 
illustration  from  the  extensive  currency  of  its  own  derivatives,  we 
can  appeal  with  greater  confidence  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  results 
now  given.  The  only  letter  in  the  list  to  which  corresponding  values 
are  attached  that  has  hitherto  remained  at  all  doubtful  is  the  c.^. 
As  I  have  already  had  occasion  elsewhere'  to  explain  my  reasons  for 
adopting  this  identification,  I  will  not  detain  my  readers  in  this  place, 
but  simply  repeat  that  I  have  full  confidence  in  the  assignment. 

Of  the  two  Sassanian  letters  classed  as  uncertain,  I  would  refer 
for  a  moment  to  the  first,  which  has  been  rendered  by  De  Sacy  as 
mn.  Now,  although  this  attribution  is  easily  shown  to  be  erroneous, 
we  are  still  in  no  position  to  supply  the  necessary  correction  which 
should  embrace  a  more  satisfiactory  determination  of  its  real  value. 
I  may  notice  that  the  Chaldffio-Pehlvl  letter  placed  immediately  over 
the  Sassanian  fac-simile  in  the  Plate  is  the  usual  correspondent  of  this 
character  in  the  other  text  of  the  inscription. 

The  second  and  third  outlines  placed  among  the  uncertain  Sas« 
sanian  letters  are  faithful  copies  of  the  only  two  examples  of  the 
letter  in  question  that  we  have  in  our  plaster  casts  of  the  inscription'; 
in  each  case  the  form  occurs  as  the  fifth  letter  in  the  word  read  by 
De  Sacy  as  ]Dn?D*;  and  upon  this  rendering,  the  character  has  up  to 
this  time  retained  among  Orientalists  the  then  assigned  value  of  t. 
M.  De  Sacy,  at  the  same  time,  gave  the  orthography  of  the  analogous 

*  Nam.  Chron.,  London,  1849.    Oriental  Legends  on  Parthian  Coins. 

*  Ibid. 

>  We  haTe  only  the  nx  opening  lines  of  the  SasMuiian  tnuueript  of  the  H^jC 
Ahid  Tablets,  but  the  leading  Chaldceo-Pehlrf  text  Is  enture  in  our  pUster  impres* 
sioDs. 

*  De  Sac/,  p.  108. 
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word  in  the  associate  Cbaldieo-PehlTi  text  as  ]CntD«  wkieh  BoWy 
however^  in  our  indubitable  copy,  prores  to  be  ]VntQ  j  tbe  qneatkm 
has  therefore  arisen,  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Sassanian  D  ef  D9 
Sacy  may  also  be  a  |,  or  some  compound  holding  a  f  in  oombinatioDy 
instead  of  the  hitherto  received  D?  The  linear  configforation  of  tha 
character  has  much  of  the  appearance  of  r  j  ^^^  theve  aie  aonw  flu^ 
ther  arguments  in  favour  of  such  an  assignment';  bnt^  on  the  oiher 
hand;  I  am  aware  that  the  more  modern  form  of  [>  in  these  PeUvi 
alphabets  bears  very  much  the  appearance  of  having  grown  out  ef  aneh 
an  original  as  that  we  are  now  examining;  and  as  the  s,  be  it  of  what 
form  it  may,  is  a  letter  of  but  rare  occurrence  in  the  insoriptiongi  I 
must  leave  the  matter  for  the  present  undecided^  though  any  veliaUe 
copy  of  the  Kermdnshdh  Inscriptions  giving  the  name  of  Nanes  would 
perhaps  definitively  settle  the  point. 

The  fourth  column  of  the  accompanying  table  displays  a  set  of  tiie 
Sassanian  numismatic  letters,  such  as  were  in  use  shortly  previous  to 
the  Arab  conquest  of  Persia;  these  will  be  found  to  partake  of  the 
general  identity  of  the  previous  lapidary  character  to  a  liw  greater 
extent  than  did  their  own  numismatic  predecessors.  The  majority 
of  the  forms  are  susceptible  of  ready  proof  from  their  own  mere 
outlines,  as  traceable  from  the  characters  in  the  previous  line,  but 
some  of  the  modifications  may  require  separate  comment. 

To  avoid  the  repetition  necessarily  attending  a  separate  analysis 
of  each  alphabet  in  detail,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  embody  swA 
remarks  as  may  offer,  respecting  the  relative  types  of  any  given  letter 
in  this  and  the  succeeding  columns,  under  the  definite  heads  fomished 
by  tlio  letters  themselves  in  their  alphabetical  order.  My  obsern^ 
tions  will  be  brief,  and  merely  occasional,  as  I  rely  upon  the  arrange* 
meiit  of  the  Plate  itself  sufficing  to  explain  many  points  that  migbt 
otherwise  call  for  fuller  illustration  in  this  place. 

The  first  letter  requiring  notice  is  the  ^, ,  which  offers  a  singnlar 
and  uomowhat  unexpected  modification  of  the  lapidary  figure  to  which 

1  The  t  •  was  a  letter  oven  then  peculiarly  liable  to  be  compounded,  la  it 
may  be  siK^n  among  the  usually  isolated  letters  of  both  alphabets  distinctly  joined 
in  the  ChalduH>-Pehlv£  at  Il^jf  Abid,  connected  by  an  additional  oroM-bar  with  the 
•7  in  this  very  word  ]tntD ;  and  in  the  Sassanian  Inscriptions  at  KermtfnahAh, 
the  1  is  invariably  joined  on  to  the  succeeding  J  in  #  .  \;l«a— jJi*#  f^ 
/^jAA-oJ^o J  and  occasionally  to  other  letters,  whore  it  was  desirable  to  mark  the 
suppression  of  the  iutcrmcdiate  inherent  short  vowel  a. 
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it  corresponds.     I   would  take  tKis  opportTmity  of  obscrying  that 

when  this  character  is  made  to  enter  into  combination  with  a,  as  ^ 

ach  on  the  coins^  its  distinct  identity  is  usually  preserved^  and  its 

shape  is  but  seldom  confounded,  as  in  modern  praetice>  with  the  ^ 

hp,  which,  in  the  existing  system  of  writing,  there  are  no  means  of 
distinguishing  from  one  another.  Passing  oyer  tk«  two  Arabico- 
Sassanian  forms  in  col.  5,  which  show  one  step  in  the  progressional 
modification  of  the  character,  we  arrive  at  the  modern  Pehlvi  cor- 
respondent (col.  6),  which  in  its  independent  definition  displays  a 
considerable  variation  from  its  prototypes,  though  ft  retains  much 
more  of  the  identity  of  its  previoas  outline  in  conjunctions  that 
absorb  its  lower  cursive  termination,  which  of  itself  suffices  to  alter 
the  general  appearance  of  the  letter  somewhat  deceptively :  the  three 
forms  in  the  Neskhi  column,  given  as  equivalents,  may  excite  a 
question;  but  I  would  remark  that  in  all  cases  where  I  hare  had 
occasion  to  introduce  more  than  one  Persian  letter  as  corresponding 
with  the  antecedent  Pehlvi  gradations  of  the  character,  my  interpre- 
tations are  supposed  only  to  apply  te  the  special  alphabet  (No.  5) 
drawn  from  the  medals  now  about  to  be  described.  It  is  from  this 
source  I  must  derive  most  of  my  proofs,  and  it  is  to  this  literal  series 
that  I  would  particularly  devote  my  space.  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  those  who  may  not  already  have 
realized  the  idea,  that,  m  citing  the  letters  of  the  modem  Persian 
alphabet  in  comparison  or  phonetic  correspondence  with  their  less 
numerous  and  less  exact  predecessors  of  the  Pehlvi,  I  qnote  the  simple 
fact,  that  in  certain  words  on  the  coins,  whose  identity  is  suffi- 
ciently established,  the  given  Pehlvi  letter  occupies  the  place  sub- 
sequently taken  in  the  more  elaborated  system  of  Neskhi  writing 
— as  the  case  may  be — by  one  of  the  Persian  letters  noted  as  equi- 
valents. 

The  number  of  possible  Persian  substitutes  for  the  Arabico-Pehlvi 

^  might  be  extended  beyond  the  three  forms  appended  in  the  con- 
cluding column  of  the  Plate,  so  as  to  embrace  an  optional  employ- 
ment of  J  or  J  *;  but  the  ^  I  have  adopted  looks  more  appropriate, 
as   giving   the   nearest  approximate    sound,   considering  that  there 

existed  an  express  sign  for  the  \  CS\     But  under  any  circunt- 

stances  great  latitude  is  allowable  in  the  association  of  the  phonetic 
powers  of  the  cultivated  alphabet  of  later  days  with  the  indefinite 

*  MUlIer's  Esaai^  p.  204. 
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and  interchangeable  values  attaching  to  the  earlier  Peklvf  letters; 
and  we  need  scarcely  feel  bound  to  submit  to  any  very  rigid  mles  in 
the  elucidation  of  a  system  which  itself  is  seen  to  have  been  bo  want- 
ing in  precision. 

The  figures,  sixth  in  order  in  the  fourth  and  fifUi  colomna,  are 

inserted  only  as  guides  to  those  who  may  seek^  in  the  earlier  Bystems 

of  Pehlvi  writing,  the  equivalent  of  the  Neskhi  ^  >  and  not  as  in  any 

way  entitled  to  be  considered  as  variants  of  an  independent  aign-^ 

being  in  effect  mere  combinations  of  the  letters  4i  =  «  and  f  =  ^— 

and  as  such  entering  into  the  orthography  of  the  majority  of  andent 
Persian  words  now  written  with  a  a  ,  some  only  of  which  still  retain 

the  full  power  of  the  succeeding  ^ .  According  to  the  old  methodj 
where  there  was  no  following  |  =  « ,  the  41  =  a  alone  sufficed  for 
all  that  the  alphabet  possessed  of  the  power  since  inherent  in  the 
Kufic  4.  :  hence  the  simple   Pars!  ja  =^  J^,  which   modem  practice 

distinguishes  from  the  normal  41  =  A  by  the  addition  of  the  dot. 

The  modification  which  the  original  Sassanian  ^  underwent  in  the 
hands  of  the  die-engravers  for  the  Arabs,  seems  to  consist  in  the 
simple  rejection  of  the  upper  curve  of  the  previous  figure  3  •  '^^ 
omission  of  this  portion  of  the  character  has  a  serious  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  precise  decipherment,  inasmuch  as  it  substitates 
a  form  identical  and  convertible  with  a  second  letter  ^^  in  place  of 
the  old  unmistakcable  sign,  which  had  but  little  community  of  out- 
line with  its  fellow  letters. 

The  character  in  col.  4,  generally  answering  to  an  . ,  and  equally 
serving  as  an  j ,  was  used  in  the  lapidary  alphabets  of  Perscpolis  to 

represent  an  ^  only;  in  our  progress  onward,  we  find  the  letter  K 
employed  in  the  t/nt'lingual  inscription  at  Kermdnshdh  in  the  word 
/ ,  y\yj\  Aij'dn— a  name  elsewhere  invariably  written  with  the  true 

r — in  the  presence  of  the  undoubted  use  of  the  character  ^  as  Z  in 
MdlJcay  and  the  simultaneous  acceptance  of  the  old  2  fts  both  j  and  3 
[(f  ^yoj^^l  (Sy^y^  9  <S:c.].  On  the  later  Sassanian  coins,  the  one 
symbol  stood  for  either  letter,  and  the  Arabs  followed  this  lead  in 
retaining  the  commutability  of  the  sign,  while  its  form  was  subjected 
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to  a  degree  of  simplification  which  it  may  be  said  to  retain  to  the 
present  day,  though  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the  two  powers 
inherent  in  the  one  character  has  eventually  led  to  the  I  being  marked 
by  the  loop  in  use  in  the  modern  Pehlvi,  Jr. 

Tlie  jd  «  in  col.  5  requires  but  slight  comment,  unless  it  be  to 
note  the  serious  obstruction  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  Arabico-Pehlvl 
legends,  caused  by  its  receiving  the  same  shape  as  the  4i  =  ^  -  ^  _  • 

mi  www 

The  selection  from  among  the  five  letters  just  cited  presented  a  com- 
jiaratively  moderate  difficulty;  but  to  decide  upon  the  intention 
attending  the  use  of  a  common  symbol  representing  optionally  such 
diverse  sounds  as  8  and  a,  &c.,  adds  considerably  to  the  uncertainty 
otherwise  attaching  to  all  ancient  Pehlvi  decipherments. 

The  gradations  and  permutations  of  the  k  and  the  g  in  the  various 
ancient  systems  of  writing  common  to  Persia,  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  present  curious  matter  for  the  study  of 
the  pala}ographer.  In  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge,  and 
working  as  I  do  almost  exclusively  from  a  single  branch  of  evidence^ 
I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  any  very  authoritative  opinion  on  the 
subject,  though  I  have  some  satisfaction  in  fixing  definitively  the 
form  and  value  of  the  two  lapidary  pa,  which  furnish  us  with  a  safe 
basis  for  subsequent  comparisons.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  decisive 
example  of  the  use  of  the  g  on  the  later  Sassanian  coins,  but  the  k 
retains  its  previous  lapidary  form^  Among  the  legends  on  the 
Arabico-Pehlvi  medals  I  find  the  two  varying  outlines  of  X;  bracketed 
in  the  plate  under  the  joint  heads  of  k  and  g;  the  ancient  Sassanian  k 
is  here  completely  lost  sight  of;  from  this  and  other  reasons^  an 
impression  has  arisen  with  me  that  the  k  under  the  form  in  use 
among  the  Arabs  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  modified  outline  of  the 
old   <7,   which   was   then  made  to  answer  for  both  k  and  g,  as  the 

Arabic  A''^/Fdrsi.    Whence  the  very  Arabic-looking  ^  of  the  modern 

Pehlvi  was  derived  it  would  at  this  time  be  rash  to  speculate;  but  the 

existing  Pehlvi  a  probably  came  from  the  forms  immediately  under 

review. 

The  next  letter  that  demands  attention  is  M tiller's  "grand  Schi- 

boleth  du  Pehlvie,  le  signe  )  ",  which,  however,  viewed  by  the  new 
light  he  has  thrown  upon  its  history,  is  far  less  perplexing  in  its  ose 

'  I  do  not'  coincide  with  Major  Rawlinson  in  his  notion  of  the  eommunitj 
between  the  ^  and  w .    Joonud  Royal  Asiatie  Society,  voL  X.|  p.  80. 
VOL.  XII.  T 
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among  the  coin  legends,  than  the  already  cited  conyeriiUe  symbol 
standing  for  a,  8,  h,  &c.  It  may  prove  a  somewhat  difficalt  task  to 
trace  accurately  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  present  form  I, 

which  now  manifestly  answers  both  to  n  and  w,  as  it  likewise  can  be 
shown  to  have  done  on  the  Arabico-Khusr(i  coinagOB.  In  Mrtain 
cases  evidencing  provincial  variations,  or  examples  of  the  early  tium- 
tion  from  one  style  of  writing  to  the  other,  the  expected  Z=t0  it 
found  duly  to  hold  its  place,  as  does  the  form  L  still  fulfil  its  ancient 
functions  in  representing  the  n.  Descending,  however,  in  order  of 
date,  the  previous  outline  of  w  becomes  obsolete,  and  we  meet  with  an 
undoubted  exhibition  of  a  letter  foimed  after  the  likeness  of  the  old 
n,  occui)yiug  the  position  of  a  «?  (in  wist,  &c.),  while  the  proper  sign 
for  71  seems  to  degenerate  to  the  simple  perpendicular  line  in  present 
currency,  into  which  in  the  next  stage  of  modernization,  the  w  readily 
follows  it'.  Before  taking  leave  of  the  degradation  of  the  ancient  n 
to  the  task  of  serving  for  a  tv,  as  well  as  for,  or  in  some  cases  in  super- 
cession  of,  its  own  proper  sound,  I  would  notice  that  in  certun  cases 

the  f),  when  rudely  formed,  is  often  fashioned  after  a  deeeptivo 
similitude  of  the  n  or  debased  u,  being  rendered  by  two  direct  lines 
placed  a  given  angle  to  each  other  (thus  k),  which  combination^  did 

it  not  occur  in  an  unquestionable  case  of  the  initial  of  ^Jj  and  in 
other  [equally  indubitable  examples,  I  should  have  now  hesitated  to 

quote. 

The  €,  which  concludes  these  alphabets,  is  easily  traoed  throngh 
its  progressional  modifications;  the  successive  changes  are  gradual, 
and,  unlike  some  of  the  other  letters,  they  offer  no  sudden  or  unex* 
pected  pennutation.  A  question  may  I  think  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  e,  in  its  use  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  was  not  susceptible 
of  phonetic  duplication  under  he  optional  form  of  an  ii,  which  in 
effect,  in  its  own  literal  devclo^mcut  is  a  mere  figure  of  two  e*s  con- 
joined. We  know  that  the  Zend  j  e  when  doubled,  represents  jj  y, 
and  the  Pehlvi  ju  is  found  in  many  instances  where  it  cannot  but  be 
read  as  y  or  ii/,  as  in  fdJ^^  d>Li  \  Ziydt,  wy^  ^.^U^  Miyi[n,  &a, 
though  the  practice  of  modem  Pehlvi  authorities  would  give  the 


»  The  u  would  sconi,  in  the  more  easterly  provinces,  to  have  preceded  its 
snbscquunt  asflociatu  into  their  common  present  state,  inasmuch  as  I  occaaioiui]]/ 
find  n  in  iWuh  witli  the  back  tiiil-strokc,  while  tlio  succeeding  «  presents  the 
simple  perpendicular  line.— See  Coin  25,  infra. 
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d>'h   (•\^^f  ^c*     The  position  the  Pehlvi  e  is  found  to  occupy 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  a,  forming  Mi  ae,  also  favours  the  supposition  of 

the  optional  divisibility  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Ai  itself. 

On  this  occasion  of  the  first  use  of  PehlyS  type  in  English 
printing,  it  may  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  introduce,  in  some 
detail,  the  Alphabet  now  adopted,  as  well  as  to  advert  briefly  to 
tho  source  whence  I  have  derived  the  fount  employed  to  illustrate 
the  different  examples  of  the  ancient  Persian  language  cited  in  the 
following  pages. 

Tho  Dies  for  this  elegant  Pehlvi  alphabet  were  cut  by  Marcellin 
Legrand,  in  1839,  for  the  Societe  Asiatique  of  Paris,  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  Jules  Mohl,  and  have  up  to  this  moment  been 
but  once  employed — to  print  MUller's  Essai  sur  la  Langue  Pehlvie, 
for  which  they  were  expressly  prepared. 

In  process  of  time  the  punches,  matrices,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  existing  type,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Imprimerie 
Hoyale;  and  as  the  direction  of  that  institution  neither  lend,  give, 
nor  sell,  the  advantages  otherwise  derivable  from  the  production  of 
such  extended  facilities  towards  the  study  of  the  language  by  the 
Societe  Asiatique  were  in  effect  confined  to  French  savants,  or 
foreigners  appearing  under  their  auspices.  During  a  late  visit  to 
Paris,  however,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  small  fount 
ready  prepared  to  my  hand^,  which  had  been  cast  before  the  matrices 
had  become  the  property  of  the  present  would-be  monopolists;  and 
whatever  use  may  hereafter  be  made  of  this  means  of  representing 
the  Pehlvi  language  in  its  own  proper  letters,  I  may  remark  that  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  already  felt  the  want  of  this 
type  in  Major  Rawlinson's  erudite  Memoir;  and  however  much  some 
of  my  readers  may  dislike  the  sight  of  so  utterly  strange  a  character, 
I  myself  have  full  reason  to  rejoice  at  escaping  the  indefinite  «nd 
unsatisfactory  medium  of  Roman  orthographies,  or,  in  this  case,  the 
scarcely  less  perplexing  vehicle  of  the  elaborated  symbols  of  the 
existing  Persian  alphabet  as  modified  and  amplified  from  its  Pehlvi  basis 
by  subsequent  contact  with  the  more  copious  Kufic  forms  of  the  Arabs. 

I  desire,  in  the  first  instance,  to  exhibit  the  Pehlvi  alphabet,  wit& 
all  its  modem  transformations  and  diacritical  distinctions,  suoh  as 
became  necessary  in  the  progress  of  orthographical  refinement,  to 


>  This  is  now  safe  in  the  posseasion  of  MesBn.  Harrison  and  Son,  St  lCartin*;s 
Lane,  the  printers  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  who  freely  backed 

my  purcliase. 

T  2 
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place  a  literal  series,  consisting  originally  of  seventeen  letters,  on 
anything  like  a  par  with  the  more  perfect  Neskhi,  numbering  thirty- 
two  phonetic  symbols.  The  individual  letters  in  Anquetil's  list 
amounted  to  twenty-four^,  and  the  alphabet  lithographed  at  Bombay 
signalises  no  less  than  thirty-three  distinct  forms*,  often  giving  three 
varying  Pehlvi  characters  as  corresponding  to  a  single  Neskhi  letter, 
the  recognised  total  of  these  last  only  reaching  twenty-foar,  inclading 

a  palpable  Indian  combination  fi    =  ^j  or  ^^.     Mullah  Fir^ix  also 

adopts  thirty-two  different  signs  as  necessary  to  form  a  Fehlvi  alphabet* 
I  need  not  however  pursue  these  comparisons  further;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  following  list  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the 
simple  letters. 


I 


8 


10 


11 


_) 

■ 

B 

r* 

•• 

T 

« 

e 

J 

4 

Ji   or 

<^ 

■ 

KH 

A 

J 

D 

) 

/ 

R 

s 

• 

Z 

M  or 

-0 

U^ 

S 

-^ 

A 

SH 

GH 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


and 


1 

a 

JL 

•• 

^ 

a 

y 

h 

L 

^ 

f 

M 

\ 

u 

N 

\ 

i 

W 

M 

A 

H 

i 

•• 

Y 

e^ 

3: 

CH 

V 

V 

P 

jtt 

«f» 

AE,  which 

can  scarcely  cUim  a  separate  identity* 

As  the  isolated  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  subject  to  extensive 
modification,  in  their  contact  and  interjunction  with  their  fellow  cha- 
racters, I  annex  an  explanatory  list  of  the  different  groups  I  may 

1  I  reject  two  of  his  three  f  :=  «>  which  are  mere  repetitions;  his  words  aie^ 
"  Son  Alphabet  est  compost  de  dix-neof  caractdres,  qui  ont  un  rapport  sensSblo 
avcc  Ics  Lcttrcs  Zendcs,  et  qui  donnent  vingt-six  valeurs;  vingt-une  eonaonnes  et 
cinq  Toyellcs."    Zend  A  v.,  II.  p.  426. 

«  Taking  I  =  *  and  J  =       as  separate  letters. 
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possibly  liave  to  use  in  the  following  pages,  premising  that  I  propose 
to  shun  all  diacritical  points,  mj  object  being  to  represent  as  closely 
as  possible  the  actual  legend  I  transcribe;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
adhere,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  the  original  forms 
of  the  letters.  The  diacritical  marks,  which  might  be  necessary  to 
the  understanding  of  the  exact  power  represented  by  a  convertible 
letter,  will  be  supplied  by  their  more  appropriate  use  in  the  Neskhi 
transcript  which  accompanies  each  Pehlvi  word.  In  the  subjoined 
table  I  give  only  one  of  the  many  interchangeable  readings  allowable 
in  the  different  compounds.  Having  annexed  the  various  powers 
attributable  to  each  individual  letter,  in  the  first  instance,  I  take 
advantage  of  the  power  of  simplification  this  allows  me  to  give  only 
a  single  set  of  equivalents  to  each  group,  even  irrespective  of  phonetic 
probabilities,  taking  uniformly  my  first  standard  Neskhi  letter,  and 
leaving  the  selection  from  the  interchangeable  values  to  be  determined 
by  the  context  wherein  the  different  combinations  may  chance  to 
occur.     It  will  be  seen  that  I  only  admit  fourteen  different  normal 

forms  as  composing  the  entire  alphabet,  including  the  4_  i ,  which  I 

have  not  as  yet  met  with  either  on  coins,  gems,  or  inscriptions. 

1         M      I  ^  ^  j^    A,  H,  H,  KH 

M  B 


3 

r* 

—            •• 

T,  TH 

4 

) 

/J 

BorL 

5 

S 

• 

Z 

6 

M 

u>* 

S  and  ^9  which  I  do  not  uMc 

7 

-0 

\ 

u- 

8H 

8 

1^ 

• 

t 

OH 

9 

1 

^ 

K 

10 

^ 

f 

H 

11 

\ 

^^  or  ^ 

NorW 

12  J        answers  to  4^  J ,  and  to  judge  by  modem  practice,  should  also 

answer  to  (.^and  ... 

^^  2^     S  ^^  *  **  ^™®®  convertible  as   ^  f  and  ;.    On  coini 

it  also  serves  for  ^ » 
14  ^      1^  or  o      P  or  F 
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Compounds. 

t^ 

1 

-Hf 

n 

8 

w 

c] 

15 

*/ 

9 

ny 

e" 

0 

vo 

V     •• 

16 

^ 

ai 

3 

w 

ta^} 

10 

rco 

tj'lrf 

17 

(^ 

B-* 

4 

Mi 

^< 

11 

^ 

r- 

(18 

10 

a*) 

6 

tf 

wJMdgJ 

12 

V 

(^. 

10 

)f 

o/ 

6 

-«• 

f' 

13 

^ 

•• 

7 

r 

y' 

14 

i 

s:-/ 

COINS  OP  THE  LAST  SASSANIAN  MONARCHS. 


Before  introduciDg  the  Arabico-Persian  coinage  to  the  notice  of  oar 
readers,  it  may  be  requisite  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  coins  of 
the  later  Sassanian  monarchs,  who  reigned  immediately  previous  to 
the  Arab  conquest  of  Persia,  and  upon  the  types  of  whose  money  the 
Moslim  currency  was  first  ba^ed.  Engravings  of  the  last  Khosnii 
coins  have  been  published  in  so  many  accessible  works*  that  it  may 
be  sufiicient  to  refer  to  these  delineations  without  entering  upon  any 
technical  description  of  the  forms  and  devices  of  the  coins  themselves. 
To  the  right  of  the  head  on  the  obverse  will  be  found  the  Pehlvf 

e    ly^W    ^-H^y^>^   ^^   u^^y^i^  %  a  constant  characteristio  of 


name 


>  Kcr  Porter,  PI.  Iviii.  fig.  8.  Ouseley,  Observations  on  some  Medals  and 
Gems,  Plate  No.  G,  Rdm  (Rdm  Ilormuz,)  Ann.  36,  No.  7,  mint  and  date  doabtftil. 
Longperier,  Essai,  Pis.  x.  5.,  Ann.  26,  and  xi.  4.  Marsden,  PI.  zxIje.,  fi^ 
Dxxxiii.,  Dxxxiv.,  dxxxy.,  Dxxxix.;  Ann.  28,  27,  31,  &c. 

<  It  has  remained  up  to  this  time  somewhat  of  an  open  question  whether  the 

final  letter  of  this  name  should  bo  accepted  as  an  4^  or  a  .     .:    In  the  former 

case,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  tlio  affix  as  tho  sign  of  the  genitive,  or  as  givinf 
an  adjective  form  to  the  word;  in  the  latter  rendering,  the  final  letter  beoomes  a 
portion  of  the  name  itself,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  I  am  induced  to  receive  it,  from 
observing  that  in  no  instance  in  the  later  Sassanian  medal  series  is  tha  designattoB 
of  the  monarch  made  genitive,  neither  are  the  names  of  tho  Arab  GofWnMn*,  whea 
expressed  in  PohlvC,  cvor  written  with  the  eonoluding  character  in  qvestloB, 
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many  subordinate  classes  in  the  Lands  of  the  Arabs,  whose  imitations 
may  generally  be  detected  by  the  typical  difference  of  the  bust  on  the 
obverse,  being  executed  more  in  outline  than  the  same  figure  on  the 
Sa.s8anian  prototype.  The  most  important  bearing  these  Sassanian 
models  however  have  upon  our  Arab  series,  consists  in  the  valuablo 
introduction  they  furnish  to  the  detail  of  the  mint  cities,  and  tho 
information  they  afford  regarding  the  system  of  numeration  then  in 
use,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  modern  Persian  forms,  and  by 
which  many  of  the  readings  of  the  succeeding  dates  will  have  to  be 
tested.  It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  append  a  certain  number 
of  fac-similes  of  the  former,  (PL  IL,  1,  2,  3,  Szc),  and  a  concise 
Table  of  the  latter,  to  illustrate  these  two  points.  In  referring  to 
this  last,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  early  numbers  from  one  to 
ten  run  uniformly  after  tho  Aramaic  (Syriac)  scheme  of  notation :  tho 
proper  Persian  series,  here  commencing  with  eleven,  presents  the 
peculiarity  of  prefixing  the  nnit  accessions  to  the  higher  numberS| 
twenty,  thirty,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  still  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  lower  numbers  between  ten  and  twenty — so  thai 

instead  of  the  modem  ^j  ^  cI1aa«jo  twenty  and  two,  the  combi- 
nation was  effected  by  .  "  i.^.^ »  »L.%  two  above  twenty,  in  the  samo 
way  as  we  at  present  say,  « J /<^0,  &c. 

Haying  prepared  the  reader  to  expect  certain  obsolete  forms  of  thii 
nature,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  any  recapitulation  of  the 
different  points  disclosed  at  large  in  the  following  Table, 


unless  it  is  required  to  eonnect  the  name  of  the  indiTidual  with  his  patronymio. 
Besides  this,  may  be  cited  the  correspondence  of  the  Hebrew  and  Armenian  ortho- 
graphies of  the  name,  which  give  severally  t^nttHllf  (Ouseley,  p.'26,)  and  KhosroT 
(St.  Alartin,  Arm^nie,  !•  412.)    And  finally  the  method  of  writing  the  name  i« 

cursive  Pehlvi,  as  ijuoted  by  Major  Rawlinson,  (  Ulr^\^)  seems  to  set  th# 
matter  definitively  at  rest.  Ouseley,  Medals,  &c.,  p.  25^  and  Longperier,  Easa^ 
p.  78,  adopt   the    iS*     MUller,  Jour.  Asiatique,  vii.,  pp.  335,  342,  Olshausen, 

Num.  Chron.  xi.  p.  136,  and  Rawlinson,  Joum.  R.  A.  S.  Zf,  prefer  the  i  ^  ?.  I 
must  not  close  this  note^  referring  to  the  word  Khusr^,  without  citing  M.  01»- 
hau8cn*s  testimony  of  the  credit  due  to  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley  for  the  first  identification 
of  this  name.  "  He  was  the  only  one  until  thai  time  (1801),  who  had  sueeeaded  in 
deciphering  a  word  in  the  Pehlwie  character.**    Num.  Ch.,  xL,  136L 
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TABLE  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  SYSTEM  OF  NUMERATION 
IN  USE  AMONG  THE  LATER  SASSANIANS. 


Ann. 
1 

2 

3 

4 
5 
C 

7 

8 

9 

10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 

17 
18 
19 


ifd^ 


JM 


A 


>^M(I 


a^ 


«V'^^ 


•j^ 


*j)*a^  "i/H — »- 


^^tf^  «i/ 


^^f^tf    »J^— A_i_ib 


-3(21!  »V>- 


Ann. 
20 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


t^V^-i 


t^^^M^r   v.::^--^!^* 


11 


30* 

31 

32 

33« 

34 

40 

44 

497 


^^      JU 


M0 


&Cy  as  in  the  twentieiL 

45,  46,  47>  aa  in  the  thirties  dec. 


) 


-aim 


[N.B.— The  numbers  omitted  have  not  been  met  with.     I  quote  only  what  I 

have  authority  for.] 
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I  The  ^  in  these  eases  answers  to  e  •     I  hare  retained  the  most  simple  form 
in  my  Ncskhi  transcripts. 

*  And  ^^"^w    ^ii^  at  times. 

*  I  retain  the  ^  as  the  equivalent  of  (^    in  this  place,  in  preference  to 

the  more  strict  rendering  of  ^. ,  (MUller,  p.  294 ;  Jour.  Asiatiqae,  *'  il  exprime 
alors  le  (8    (S)  ^^S  (T)"0    though  I  acknowledge  only  one  original   Pehlri 

standard  (^  ==  ^. ,  which  in  modem  Persian  transcriptions  is  frequently  replaced 

^y  ^'  J'  <^<^  occasionally  by  Jy  notwithstanding  that  there  is  the  express 
letter 3  answering  to  this  last;  in  these  cases  the  ^  would  probably  be  the  most 
appropriate  letter  to  use  in  reference  to  ancient  articulations,  but  the  x  now 
preferred  makes  the  Keskhf  transcript  look  less  strange  to  modem  associations* 

*  14   is  also  written  JU^Jjvyg^sA^l^   and   M^)j^Q%^  ^ /'^^ 
on  a  coin  from  the  |4I  mint. 


*  The  J  tf  in  thirty  b  often  omitted. 

.  /  I  find  33  written  1^^^    J^aamamIou  a  eoiu,  with  the  mint  mark  \M\^;^ 
(jjV.^  ?  or  (^>^»  A  • 

7  This  might  perhaps  be  read  as  JUv /t^  ;  hut  the  above  is  preferable,  as  it 
coincides  with  the  BismiUah  coin  i.h.  49,  Beiza;  and  the  JM(^  though  indeter* 
miuate  in  the  present  case,  corresponds  closely  with  the  same  word  in  the 
▲.H.  48,  BismiUah  coins,  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  rendered  ^tf^  * 

References  to  fac-similes  of  different  numbers: — Plate  II.,  fig.  a  =s  1, 
fig.  6  =  2,  fig.  c  =  3,  fig.  rf  =  4,  fig.  «  =  6,  fig./=  35,  fig.  ^  =  7,  fig.  A  —  •, 
fig.  •  =  11,  fig.i  =  17,  fig.  *  =  16,  fig.  /=  32. 
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word  in  tbe  associate  Ghaldseo-Pehlyf  text  as  1tntD#  wUch  noWi 
however^  in  our  indubitable  copy,  proyes  to  be  ITITD  i  tliA  qiMBftioii 
has  therefore  arisen,  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Sassaniaik  D  of  D9 
Sacy  may  also  be  a  t>  or  some  compound  holding  a  f  in  oombimtioo, 
instead  of  the  hitherto  received  D?  The  linear  configaration  of  th» 
character  has  much  of  the  appearance  of  p ;  and  theve  aie  kmbo  Au^ 
ther  arguments  in  favour  of  such  an  assignment*;  bnt>  on  tke  ether 
hand,  I  am  aware  that  the  more  modern  form  of  O  in  these  PeUyi 
alphabets  bears  very  much  the  appearance  of  having  grown  out  of  sneh 
an  original  as  that  we  are  now  examining;  and  as  the  8,he  it  of  what 
form  it  may,  is  a  letter  of  but  rare  occurrence  in  the  inseriptioiM>  I 
must  leave  the  matter  for  the  present  undecided,  though  any  reliable 
copy  of  the  Kerm^nsh^h  Inscriptions  giving  the  name  of  Narses  woaM 
perhaps  definitively  settle  the  point. 

The  fourth  column  of  the  accompanying  table  displays  a  set  of  tiie 
Sassanian  numismatic  letters,  such  as  were  in  use  shortly  previous  to 
the  Arab  conquest  of  Persia;  these  will  be  found  to  partake  of  the 
general  identity  of  the  previous  lapidary  character  to  a  fin  greater 
extent  than  did  their  own  numismatic  predecessors.  The  majority 
of  the  forms  are  susceptible  of  ready  proof  from  their  own  mere 
outlines,  as  traceable  from  the  characters  in  the  previous  line^  but 
some  of  the  modifications  may  require  separate  comment. 

To  avoid  the  repetition  necessarily  attending  a  separate  analysis 
of  each  alphabet  in  detail,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  embody  such 
remarks  as  may  offer,  respecting  the  relative  types  of  any  given  letter 
in  this  and  the  succeeding  columns,  under  the  definite  heads  furnished 
by  the  letters  themselves  in  their  alphabetical  order.  My  obsenna* 
tions  will  be  brief,  and  merely  occasional,  as  I  rely  upon  the  arrange* 
meiit  of  the  Plate  itself  sufficing  to  explain  many  points  that  might 
otherwise  call  for  fuller  illustration  in  this  place. 

The  first  letter  requiring  notico  is  the  5: ,  which  offers  a  singular 
and  somewhat  unexpected  modification  of  tho  lapidary  figure  to  which 

1  I'hc  t  /  ^'^  a  letter  even  then  peculiarly  liable  to  be  compounded,  as  it 
may  be  sckjh  among  tlie  usually  isolated  letters  of  both  alphabets  distinctly  joined 
in  the  Chaldtuo-Puhlvf  at  lUji  Ab6d,  connected  by  an  additional  oroM*bar  with  ilie 
*J  ill  this  very  word  ^THTD »  and  in  the  Sassanian  Inscriptions  at  KcrmtfnBhih 
the  ;  is  invariably  joined  on  to  the  succeeding  j  in  ,  .«  ^  ».\  «^  for 
/  ,  %ju*j  Ji^  J  and  occasionally  to  other  lottcwi,  whore  it  was  desirable  to  mark  tho 
suppression  of  the  intormcdiato  inherent  short  vowel  a. 
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will  be  noticed  more  in  detail  in  their  appropriate  place  in  the  section 
devoted  to  the  classification  of  the  mint  cities  of  the  Arab  conquerors 
of  Persia* 


THE  PURELY  INITIATIVE,  IMITATIVE  COINAGE  OF  THE 

ARABS  FROM  A.H.  18  TO  43. 

We  gather  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  early  Arabiq 
authors,  that  the  Hijrah  cycle  was  only  instituted,  and  simultaneously 
introduced  into  official  use,  by  Omar,  in  the  17th  year  after  the 
Flight'.  At  this  time,  Omar  was  engaged  in  the  formal  arrangement 
of  the  many  important  goyemmental  details  incident  to  the  demands 
of  a  section  of  an  empire  newly-received  by  a  race  in  a  state  of  com- 
paratively backward  civilization,  from  the  hands  of  a  dynasty,  whose 
institutions  displayed  all  the  perfection  of  a  long  established  mo* 
narchy,  under  rulers  of  no  ordinary  merit  in  the  oondact  of  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  their  State.  Among  other  matters,  which  in  the 
ardour  of  conquest  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  lie  over,  was  the 
determination  of  the  currency  to  be  issued  by  the  Arabs  for  the  use 
of  their  Persian  provinces :  and  it  was  thereupon  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  Sassanian  fire-worship  devices  of  the  coins  already  in  circulation, 
some  slight  subordinate  marginal  additions  being  made  to  the  usual 
superscriptions  to  mark  either  the  designation  or  the  faith  of  the 
foreign  conqueror.     This  modification  is  affirmed  by  Makrisf  *  to  have 

»  Price,  vol.  I.,  p.  126. 

>  Makrizi,  Ed.  O.  O.  Tyehsen,  Roetochil,  1797. 

"  Quam  modo  allatam  de  pecunia  Arabum  gentilium  respeetu  elaemoeynsB, 
et  de  ejus  in  Islamismo  confinnato  nsa,  legatufl  divinus  legem  feceraty  Abubeker 
Alzaddik  (Justus)  fel.  mem.  ejus  successor  intemeratam  servavit.  Cui  succedens 
Abu  Hafet  Omar  b.  Akhetiab  f.  m.  ^gypto  Syria  et  Ira.ka  expuguatis,  de  pe- 
cunia nihil  constituit,  sed  earn  statu  suo  usque  ad  annum  Hegirro  XVIII,  chali- 
fatus  sui  yillvum,  esse  jussit.  *  *  Tunc  temporis  Omar  t  m.  ipsas  eas 
drachmas  ad  sculpturam  persicam  earumque  formam,  eo  tamen  discrimine  cudi 
fecit,  ut  partim:  laus  sit  Deo;  partim:  Muhammed  est  legattu  Deis  partim: 
non  est  Deus  nisi  Dew  unicus,  et  in  lemmate :  Omar,  iis  inscriberet,  et  decern 
drachmarum  pondus  sex  Methkalia  constitueret.  Osman  /.  A/an  f.  m.  in  prin- 
cipem  fidelium  electus,  numos  cum  epigraphe;  Deus  est  maximusy  durante  cha- 
lifatu  suo  edidit."— pp.  77,  79,  80.1 

<'  Tria  eduntur  judicia,  quis  primus  numos  pereusserit.  Judex  quidem  Abul- 
hassan  f.  Muhammed  Almawardi  auctor  est,  Omaremf.  Alchettab  f.  m.  perspeota 
drachmarum  diversitate,  quarum  aliae  scil.  Baglienses  VIII:  ali»  sc.  Tiberienses 
IV;  Magrebbiufie  (Mauretanicse)  III  Danekis;  lemenenses  I  Daneko  consta* 
bant,  dixisse:  attende  ad  usuaUum  drachmarum  vel  meliorem  vel  viiiorim  con- 
ditionem,  et  collate  BagUensium  et  Tiberiensium  drachmarum  XII  Daneconvii 
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been  effected  in  A.n.  18 — an  assertion  we  have  no  reason  to  doab^ 
though  there  may  be  some  cause  to  question  the  exactitude  of  hit 
statements  regarding  many  of  the  minor  epigraphical  adjonots^  which 
he  reports  to  have  been  introduced  at  this  period. 

It  is*  [assumed,  and  will  probably  be  readily  conceded  by  all 
who  examine  the  question,  that  any  fire-worship  coins  which  bett 
Kufic  legends,  having  reference  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  or 
indeed,  seeing  what  is  susceptible  of  proof  regarding  the  origin  and 
introduction  of  the  Kufic  system  of  writing,  any  coins  bearing  Knfic 
letters  at  all,  must  of  necessity  have  formed  part  of  an  issue  achieved 
under  Moslem  auspices.  We  may  therefore  proceed  with  confidence 
to  quote  any  coins  superscribed  with  the  words  ^^  ^^^  [in  the  name  of 

God]  as  unquestionably  of  Arab  origin.  The  earliest  medal  impressed 
with  the  name  of  Khusrii,  thus  signalized,  bears  date  4^  Texd, 
Ann.  28,  which,  taken  as  Anno  Hijerse,  brings  the  coinage  of  the 
piece  under  the  reign  of  Othmdn;  but  a  still  earlier  Pehlvi-Knfio 
medal,  of  a  hitherto  unrecognised  type,  is  found  with  something  like 
the  name  of  Yezdegird,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs,  and  11 
dated  Yezd,  ?  Ann.  20,  that  is,  during  the  Khildfat  of  Omar,  and  bat 
shortly  after  the  first  revision  of  the  previous  mint  system,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  practice  of  adding  Kufic  words  to  the  original 
Pehlvi  legends.  A  list  of  the  various  B'ism'illah  Pehlvi  coins  at 
present  known,  with  their  several  dates  and  places  of  mintage,  will  be 
found  in  the  annexed  Table,  as  prefatory  to  which,  howeverj  it  may 
be  requisite  to  describe  briefly  the  new  Arabico-Khusrui  type. 

Silver.     Weight,  57*5  gr.     (Six  specimens: — 1  British  Museum^   2  Mswoiii 
3  General  Fox). 

Obv.    Left.  f^V^         Cli3/-il   ^<>'  ^Ji/-*' 

^•ght.       Jf^A^3        ''^-^^    <>'    '^^J^.    (intheolte 
form  of  Sassanian  characters.    See  fig.  21,  PI.  11.) 
Marg.     ^\  ^^ ,    (PI.  II.,  fig.  22.) 


KeV.      Left.  ^^•^^t  K       K  0M  j^   a-  ^  (a.h.) 

Right.  :S^        •>^/ J 

(See  PL  II.,  figs.  23,  24.) 

pondere,  dimidium  ejus,  scil.  sex  danccorum  drachmas  clegisse;  negat  tamen  Aba 
Muharamcd  Hassan  f.  Ahulhassan  All  f.  Muhammed  f.  Abdalmalec  t  AlgoCtAn 
in  tractntu  suo  dc  mensuris  ct  pondcribus,  hoc  Omnris  fcl.  mem.  propontuin 
fuisse,  propterca  quod  in  numorum  suorum  titulo  nihil  mata88et.*'~pp.  146, 147. 
Price,  quoting  the  Rauzat  al  Safi,  places  the  first  issue  of  Arab  money  In  A.B. 
21 ;  YoL  I.,  p.  136.    Sec  also  Habib  al  Sair,  MS.,  East  India  House,  No.  471. 
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I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  insist  upon  the  attribution  now  proposed  for 
this  class  of  coins,  as  I  find  several  apparent  anomalies  in  the  obverse  and  reverse 
dies,  a  necessary  doubt  attending  the  interpretation  of  the  chief  name,  and  certaiu 
historical  difficulties  in  reconciling  the  date  and  seeming  place  of  mintage.  In 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  a  reference  to  the  legends  copied  in  PJ.  II. 
will  ghow  that  the  name  on  the  obverse  is  for  the  most  part  expressed  in  the 
older  form  of  Sassanian  Pehlvi,  and  tried  by  this  test,  the  first,  second,  and 
third  letters  answer  satisfactorily  enough  to  the  transcription  adopted  above ;  the 
fourth  character  is  more  dubious,  and  at  the  period  of  the  probable  issue  of  the 
coin,  was  without   doubt,  generally  employed  to  represent  the  value  of  either 

/  ,  «  or  ^ ;  but  we  have  already  seen  in  the  history  of  the  intertransition  of  these 

letters  that  the  ^  u,  and  ^  r,  held  as  their  common  symbol  the  earlier  type  of 

the  character  under  reference;  taking  therefore  the  pi^evious  joint  values  of  the 
figure  which  the  older  form  of  the  opening  letters  would  seem  to  demand,  the  sign 

now  in  question  may  be  accepted  as  an  unquestionable  ^  or  a  possible  ..     The 

concluding  letter  l  '•  t  has  lost  all  pretence  to  antiquity,  and  appears  under  the 
same  outline  as  the  final  in  the  more  modern  writing  on  the^Reverse.     The  Pehlvi 

full  stop  or  silent  final  mark  \  succeeds  the  ^  on  some  specimens,  which  evi* 

dences  the  completion  of  the  word,  and  assures  us  that  we  need  not  look  for  any 
further  imperfection  due  to  the  omission  of  requisite  letters. 

The  letters  which  compose  the  legends  on  the  Reverse  will  be  seen  to  partake 
of  the  general  character  of  the  writing  chiefly  in  use  at  the  period  of  the  Arab 
conquest,  and  this  in  itself  constitutes  a  cause  of  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  dissi* 
milarity  of  the  two  sets  of  Obverse  and  Reverse  legends  which  has  been  alluded 
to  above.  On  the  subject  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  decipherment  of  the 
name,  enough  has  already  been  said,  and  in  reference  to  the  third  head  of  our 
objections,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  the  uILuaM*  =  20,  is  to  be  taken  to  imply 

the  year  twenty  of  the  Hijrah,  and  the  mint  monogram  is  rightly  read  as  Yczd', 
there  is  an  additional  difficulty  started  in  the  fact,  that  the  Mohammedans  were 
not  in  possession  of  Yezd  in  a.h.  20'.  This  however  would  offer  no  conclusive 
objection  to  the  assignment  above  suggested,  as  we  meet  with  far  more  remarkable 
instances  of  disregard  of  precision  in  the  setting  forth  of  dates,  amid  the  subsequent 
examples  of  the  adopted  coinages  of  the  early  Arabs  in  Persia. 


*  This  question  will  bo  examined  in  its  fit  place  under  the  identification  of 
the  mint  cities. 

*  Tabari— Isfahan  surrendered,  a.h.  20 — 21.  Ockley — Ahwaz  and  Khordsto 
conquered  about  a.h.  21,  p.  3G2  old  edit.  Price*s  authorities  date  the  reduction  of 
Khor&s&n  in  22,  and  Ecrmdn  and  F&rs  in  23.     Price,  I.,  138. 
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TABLE  OF  DATES  ON  B*ISM*ILLAH  COINS. 


Date. 

Nftme. 

Date. 

city. 

28 

_Jl)^r 

Vij/**^ 

r*^3jr*-<j-M 

—                 **    t»  JL. 

jtfi  V-* 

32 

Id. 

Id. 

•w^^tyt* 

*-x-*-^1^J 

^     V 

35 

Id. 

Id. 

^^Q\0 

-tt^  l*^ 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

P 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

^)f 

37 

Id. 

(dc)  113ft  ^ 

:Ss  V^ 

48 

Id. 

Id. 

^^acj-xj-w 

j^j  v^ 

49 

Id. 

Id. 

^^tyn 

>-*-^»y 

HttiJ  U« 

50 

Id. 

Id. 

^QlP 

^^  Uftj 

I  was  at  one  time  incliued  to  tliiuk  that  the  class  of  ooina,  of 
which  a  list  is  to  be  found  below^  formed  a  portion  of  the  Moham- 
medan Khusrui  coinage — imagining  that  3  jy  might  be  read  as  Jus 
the  ''servant/'  as  it  is  so  expressed  in  the  Pelhyf  corroBpondent  of 
this   Arabic  word   in    ^^  «Xx£  :   ^nd  the  idea  was  supported   by 

the  uniform  absence  of  the  term  in  the  case  of  any  coin  for  which  ah 
unquestionable  Sassanian  origin  could  be  claimed;  an  additional 
coincidence^  which  seemed  likewise  to  give  weight  to  the  ideotifi- 
catiou,  was  to  bo  detected  in  the  occurrence  of  the  same  word,  simi- 
larly placed,  on  the  coins  of  Tabarist^n,  which  have  been  attributed 
to  an  issue  of  a  much  later  date  under  undoubted  Moslem  inflaenoa 
My  faith  in  the  assignment,  however,  has  been  considerably  shaken 
by  the  discovery  of  the  date  14  on  a  coin  cited  below;  and  though 
this  number  has  appeared  in  one  solitary  instance,  and  may  well 
have  been  an  error  of  the  die-engraver,  it  militates  so  much 
agaiust  the  conclusiveness  of  the  general  appropriation,  that  I  merely 
give  the  subjoined  coins  as  a  class  separated  from  their  fellows  by 

the  appearance  of   d4iy  without  in  any  way  at  present  claiming 
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for  tbem  an  Arabic  paternity.  At  the  same  time^  it  is  to  be  added  tbat 
tbere  is  no  reason  to  confine  tbe  admission  of  an  Arab  origin  to  tbose 
Khusrui  medals  tbat  are  marked  by  some  distinct  Islamitic  adjunct, 
as  it  is  probable  tbat  tbe  majority  of  tbe  earlier  Arab  issaes  were 
left  to  follow  tbe  normal  type  of  tbe  pore  Sassanian  money. 


TABLE  01 

f  KHUSRUI  COINS  WITH  ^y    , 

• 

1 

▲.u.   '         Date. 

Mints. 

A.H. 

Date. 

Mints. 

14 

17 
23 

24 

25 

26 

* 

3H[J        33? 

26 
31 
32 
35 

37 

^^OSglO 

Among  the  Khoarui  coins  calling  for  more  particolar  remark  I  may  notice : — 
(a).    Maason,  weight  56*5  gr.,  mint  j(>  A.H.  35.     Obverse  area  as 

usaal.    Margin,  in  imperfect  Kofie,  ^|   JL    .\.       ^       ^» . 
PL  IL  fig.  20.   . 

(6).  Mr.  Stokes,  weight  34  gr.,  A.B.  45  i^  f  which  in  the  pUoe 
of  the  usual  ^^P^  on  the  left  of  the  Obrerse  field,  has  a 
star  and  the  Kofic  word  ^ . 

(e).  Mr.  Stokes,  weight  53*5  gr.,  from  the  same  mint,  dated  a.h.  47 1 
has,  in  the  same  position,  the  star,  followed  by  ^,  which 

again  is  succeeded  by  the  Pehlvf  \^* 
It  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  ihe  Kufic  ^  was  msrely  aa  iaqietfeel 
rendering  of  the  Pehlvf  ^ ;  but  the  prerioos  instance  of  the  employmsnt  of  tbt 
Kufic  word,  which  Makrizi  gives  us  full  reason  to  expect,  mi^  be  held  to  settle 
the  interpretation. 

{d).    Maaon,  Beisa,  a.u.  47«    Obverss  ■•  woal,  with  the  nuosiBal 

inscription  ,^\    ^/i    ^  ^g^. 
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COINS  OP  THE  ARAB  GOVERNORS. 

I.  ZIAD  BIN  ABU  SOFIAN. 
ZSad  bin  Abu  Sofi^n,  or^  ashe  was  with  bitter  empbasis  derignated 
by  many,  Ziad  bin  Aheah  (juj<  qjj  ^L»^)  "tbo  son  of  hia  father," 
was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Hijrah,  nnder  circumstances  which  left 
somo  doubt,  not  unattended  with  associate  imputations  of  scandal, 
regarding  his  exact  paternity'.  In  his  advance  towards  manhood, 
ho  was  early  distinguished  for  his  prominent  abilities  and  striking 
eloquence ;  so  much  so,  that  during  the  reign  of  Omar,  at  a  meeting 


1  The  facts  and  details  elucidatory  of  Zf^d*8  parentage  are  Tacionsly  rdatad 
by  different  authors.    Al  Tabarf  asserts 


The  statement  of  tlie  Bauzat  al  Saf^  puts  a  less  creditable  appearance  on  the 
origin  of  Zi&d.  This  may  be  consulted  in  its  main  details  as  reprodaeed  bj  the 
Khalasut  al  Akhbar,  and  translated  by  Price,  yoI.  I.  380.  Ocklcy  abo  (p.  350, 
Bohn*s  eJit.))  unfortunately  without  quoting  his  authority,  gives  a  somewhat 
varied  version  to  the  following  effect: — *' Abu  Sofian,  in  the  daj'S  of  igDOtane^ 
before  drinking  wine  was  made  a  sin  by  the  Koran,  while  travelling  in  Taif,  |Nit 
up  at  a  public  house.  Here,  after  drinking  somewhat  freely,  he  lay  with  this 
Zyad*s  mother,  Somyah,  who  was  then  married  to  a  Greek  slave.*'  Ibn  Kotaibah 
mentions  two  different  versions  of  ZUd's  birth,  but  neither  of  them  support  the 
imputations  above  noticed. 
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of  ^^the  companions'^  of  the  Prophet,  he  became  the  object  of  such 
conspicuous  attention  as  to  draw  from  Amru  the  noted  expression, 
that  '^  had  the  father  of  this  youth  been  of  the  family  of  Koreish,  he 
would  have  driven  all  the  Arabians  before  him  with  his  walking- 
stick'".  The  fruit  of  his  subsequent  career  did  not  belie  its  early  pro- 
mise. His  first  public  appointment  would  seem  to  have  been  during 
the  khilafat  of  Ali  (a.h.  38),  when  he  was  nominated  by  Abdullah 
Abbas  as  his  temporary  representative  in  the  goTemment  of  Busrah*. 
In  the  year  following  he  was  constituted  by  Ali  Governor  of  Persia, 
the  duties  of  which  post  he  conducted  with  such  salutary  effect  as  to 
entitle  himself  to  the  admiration  of  those,  generally  least  satisfied, 
but  most  competent  to  estimate  the  palpable  advantages  of  his  role, 
the  governed  themselves,  who  were  only  content  in  likening  him  to 
their  then  and  since  paragon  of  kingly  perfection,  Noushirwdn  the 
Just^  Ziad  continued  to  administer  the  supreme  power  in  this  king- 
dom until  the  accession  of  Moaviah^  and  though  he  refused  at  first  to 
acknowledge  the  title  of  the  new  Khalif,  he  was  ultimately  (a.h.  44) 
induced  to  do  so,  being  subsequently  rewarded  by  the  recognition  on 
Moaviah's  part,  of  his  right — hitherto  gravely  questioned — to  style 
Abu  Sofi^n  their  common  father^  In  a.h.  45  Zidd  was  deputed  to 
correct  the  irregularities  prevailing  in  the  district  of  Busrah*,  which, 
under  too  mild  a  governor,  had  become  somewhat  flagrant.  Here  his 
well-timed,  though  startling,  severity  soon  reduced  his  new  subjects 
to  implicit  obedience',  and  restored  order  and  good  government 
throughout  the  entire  department  '•     Besides  the  lieutenancy  of  Bus- 


'  Ockley,  385;  Price,  I.  330. 

•  Ockley  (quoting  D*Herbalot),  p.  324. 


Tabar{    jJj^A  ^\  ^<*>^  (jj^/  U-/W  *$  ^  «XA  0**/^  «*U/  •^'•^ 
*  Ockley  (quoting  Ab<U  Fedi),  pp.  324,  325. 

^LaaU  tJimSyL  ^  iyJ  S^JM   mJlS   f«X!l    0*7^  Y^^^'^^^W   *^   ^'^^J^ 


•  Ockley,  358. 
1  Ockley,  360. 

•  TabaH,  a.h.  46;  Price,  I.  381;  Ehnado,  p.  55. 
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rail,  '^  Moaviali  gavo  him  those  of  Khordsdn,  Sejestdn,  India,  Bah- 
reiu,  and  Anuiii,  not  unadvisedly  j  for  the  more  he  oommitted  to  his 
charge,  so  much  the  lighter  to  himself  was  the  burthen  of  his  govern- 
ment^". To  all  these  weighty  charges  was  subsequently  added  the 
management  of  the  important  government  of  Knf&h  (jljl.  50'), 
Zidd  being  the  first  noble  in  whose  person  had  been  combined  the 
responsibility  of  the  superintendence  of  both  Kufah  and  Basrah ;  and 
o£  such  equal  consideration  do  they  severally  appear  to  hare  been 
judged,  that  the  Khalif 's  representative  divided  the  year  by  a  six- 
monthly  residence  at  each  metropolis ^  Not  satisfied,  howeyer,  with 
the  viccroyalty  of  all  these  kingdoms,  in  themselves  constituting 
almost  an  empire,  Zidd,  shortly  before  his  death,  petitioned  even  for 
more,  phrasing  his  application  that  ^'  his  left  hand  was  occupied  in 
ruling  Persia  and  the  rest,  but  his  right  hand  remained  unemployed, 
and  would  have  Arabia*". 

Ziad  was  carried  ofi*  by  the  plague  in  Ramzdn  a.h.  58 %  having 
fully  merited  the  title  of  the  greatest  man  of  his  age*.  Though 
European  notions  might  question  his  means  and  methods,  but  few  will 
deny  that  his  measures  were  well  designed  towards  the  ends  in  yiew, 
among  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal;  and  though  objection 
might  be  taken  to  his  abnost  merciless  severity  on  first  taking  pos- 
session of  Busrah,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  both  sucoessfnl  in 
itself  and  generally  foreign  to  his  nature,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
character  he  had  previously  gained  in  Persia. 


>  Ockley,  360. 

«  Price,  I.  383;  Ockley,  pp.  36C,  3G0. 

•  Tabari,  &c. 

*  Tabari,  &c. 

^  Ockley,  3(>«;  Price,  I.  384. 

«  Ockley,  359. 

Makrizi  iioticos  Ziud^s  share  in  tho  advancement  of  tho  Arab  coiiiage  to  the 
following  effect: — '*  Delato  ad  Moawiah  f.  Sojian  f.  m.  impcrio,  Zciadum  filium 
patris  sui  Cufu>  ct  Dasr.e  pnefecit,  diccntem :  o  princeps  fidclium,  quum  Abdal* 
salch  Omar  f.  Alchettab  princeps  iitlclium  stipendiorum  excrdtul  dandonim 
necessitate  pressus  drachmas  comniinuerit,  ct  mensuram  majorem  fccerit,  ta 
moduli  melioris  constitutiouc  hominum  progenioi  votis  magis  respondebis,  et  Mib- 
ditis  majus  bcneficium  dabis,  eorum(|ue  commoda,  veram  traditioncm  complcns 
augebis.  (|uam  ub  rem  Moamah  f.  mem.  drachmae  Alsaudas  pondcrc  dcficicnkM 
scil.  VI  Danekonmi,  sive  XV  Kerationim  minus  grano  aut  duubuSf  rccudi  f«cit. 
Cudit  qunquc  Zeiad  (utriusquc  Irakto  pra>fectus)  drachmas,  qnnrum  decern 
Ojquales  erant  VII  Metlikalibu»,  quas  odicto  usualcs  pronunciavit.  Moawiah 
quoquo  denorios  imagine  sua  gladio  cincta  insignitos  pcrcussiL**—- pp*  80,  81. 
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ZIAD  I  ABU  SOFIAN. 
No.  1.     Silver.     Weight,  42  0  gr. 

Left  Monogram'.  ^^   and   fdy^y 

OBV.  I  ^-^  ^^ ^>/ 

L     ro)-^^    (^^liJ — Ml  3 — i^ 

Marg.    Kufic     ^^  ^J  ^^vn^ 

Rbv.    Left.  ^QWfJ^         L_:fl_i/I J    A.H.  51. 

Bight.  *^  ^^  (sic)  for  Udxj 

It  may  be  necessary  to  justify  this  reading  of  the  unit  vord,  vhich  at  first 
sight  looks  like  )•**)    Aj  "nine".    There  is,  however,  •  tery  palpable  Tarktion 

from  the  usual  form  of  )<Aif  in  the  present  instance,  as  the  initial  letter  is  joined 
at  the  bottom  to  the  succeeding  character ;  so  that,  unless]  the  whole  word  be 
^^^°  >^  ^^^  ^  P^^  •^  "  ^^^'\  which  is  improbable,  or  ^.^  fro  JmM 
"ten,'*  which  is  still  more  so,  there  is  no  choioe  left  bat  to  take  -,L»  for  yL» 
— a  form  in  constant  use  on  tho  previous  Persian  eoins. 

^  I  am  anxious  to  call  attention  to  the  singular  monogram,  eommon  to 
this  and  many  subordinate  classes  of  fire-worship  coins,  which  up  to  this 
time  has  escaped  any  very  close  examination.     But  first,  I  would  refer  to  the 

word   NP^,  which,   though  subsequently  associated  with  it,  precedes  their 

joint  appearance.    The  first  instance  of  the  use  of  t^rty  oecurs— in  M«  Pe 

Longpcrier*s  classification  of  the  medals  of  the  Sassanians—on  a  coin  attributed 
to  Khusru  I.  (a.d.  A31),  whence  it  is  continued  on  those  of  his  succeason, 
Hormusdaz  IV.  and  Varahr^n  YI. ;  in  these  examples  the  word  is  placed  close 
to  tho  circle  dividing  the  field  from  the  margin  of  the  piece,  and  commences 
directly  below  the  star  to  tho  left  of  the  figure.  Upon  the  coins  assigned  to 
Khusru  II.,  a  change  takes  place  in  the  entire  rejection  of  tho  star  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  monogram  under  consideration,  between  the  lino  of  the  circle  and  the 

word  NP<(y.     I  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that  this  indication  may 

possibly  prove  a  safe  means  of  discriminating  the  money  of  the  two  Khnsriis. 
The  monogram  is  subsequently  used  upon  all  classes  of  fire-worship  coins,  but  it 
appears  under  so  nmny  varieties  of  form,  that  it  is  diflicuH  to  select  a  slngto 
example  as  a  test  of  the  whole.  At  times  tho  component  letters  of  the  eipbeit 
look  more  like  the  undetermined  characters  on  the  Kliubus  coins,  at  ollien,  thegr 
seem  notliing  more  than  simple  Pehlvf  letters  congregated  into  a  single  group,  in 
which  process  they  lose  much  of  their  distinct  identity.     Under  these  conditions 

some  may  bo  read  Q^^    />1  p^       ^  Jtc* 

U2 
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No.  2.     Silver.     Weight,  CI  -0  gr. 

Some  types  and  legends,  with  the  exception  of  the  date^  whidi  it 

No.  3.    Silver.    Weight,  58-0  gr.    British  Museum. 

As  above,  with  the  date  ^qW^^Q^  lapOj^ 


No.  4.    Silver.     Weight,  31*0  gr.     Stoke$.     (This  coin  is  but   Utile   won, 
though  it  may  have  been  clipt) 

Obv.    As  above. 

Bbv.    Date,  ▲.!•  53.    Mint  city    \  I  ? 

No.  5.    Silver.    Weight,  43*6  gr.    British  Musenm. 
Obv.    As  above. 
Rbv.    Date,  a.h.  54.    Mint  city  ^  J(2£ft       (fi^  ^ 

No.  6.     Silver.    Weight,  36-0  gr.    PL  II.  fig.  I. 

Obv.    As  above;  but  more  accurately  engraved  than  nsnal,  having  the 
complete  ^f^J^S  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  distinctly  exprened. 

Rbv.    Left.         ^QWQW         L_jfL— igS— J    a.h.55. 
Right.  JuJgJ        \  A^  Bnsnh. 

Additional  published  Coins. — M.  Soret  (Lettre,  Oendve)  gives 
a  coin  identical  with  No.  2;  and  a  piece  of  Zidd*s  is  quoted  by 
the  same  author  from  the  Pietraszewski  Cabinet,  dated  a.h.  52.  The 
name  of  the  mint  city  is  not  however  mentioned. 


II.    OBEIDULLAH  BIN  ZIAD. 

Of  the  many  sons  of  Zidd*,  whose  names  have  fonnd  a  place  in 
history,  the  most  prominent  was  ObeiduUah,  who,  inheriting  in  a  high 
degree  the  general  capacity  and  determination  of  his  sire,  seems  by 
their  means  to  have  attained  an  equal,  though  less  enviable,  celebrity 

*  Ibn  Kotaihah  enumerates  twenty-three.     See  passage  quoted  by  Olshmaen, 
p.  52,  '^  Die  Pehlwio  Legenden.*' 
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in  the  annals  of  his  day,  his  memory  being  loaded  with  the  obloquy — 
exaggerated  doubtless  by  sectarian  virulence— due  to  his  share  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Imam  Hnsein.  Hence  we  find  many  Mohammedan 
authors,  even  while  conceding  to  him  full  credit  for  his  abilities  and 
success,  associating  the  mention  of  his  name  with  the  almost  invariable 
adjunct  of  "  the  Cursed ' ". 

During  the  year  succeeding  that  which  witnessed  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Khalif  Moaviah  to  the  government  of 
Khordsdn*,  whence  he  ably  led  his  troops  beyond  the  Oxus^  as  far  as 
Samarkand'.  In  a.u.  55*,  Obeidullah  was  nominated  Amir  of  Busrah, 
apparently  retaining  his  previous  charge  by  deputy  nntil  A.H*  56*, 
when  Khords^n  was  bestowed  upon  Said  bin  Othmdn. 

After  the  accession  of  Yezid  (in  a.h.  60),  Obeidallah  bin  Zidd  was 
selected  by  the  new  Khalif  to  conduct  operations  against  the  party 
and  person  of  Husein  the  son  of  Ali,  receiving  letters  patent  for  the 
additional  governments  of  Kufah  and  Arabian  Irdk«,  to  enable  him 
more  efiectually  to  carry  out  the  Khalif 's  designs.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  prolix  relation  of  the  Persian  writers  regarding  the 
fulfilment  of  Huscin's  destiny;  sufBce  it  to  say,  that  the  head  of  the 
son  of  Ali  was  shortly  forwarded  to  Yezid^  who,  imitating  the 
brutality  of  his  agent  Obeidullah',  is  reported  to  have  displayed  his 
triumph  by  smiting  the  then  for  ever  silent  lips'. 

On  Yezid's  death,  in  a.h.  64,  Obeidullah  hastened  to  secure  him- 
self in  his  position  of  Amir  of  Busrah,  by  persuading  the  people  to 
elect  him  their  protector';  but  a  similar  proposition  made  to  the 
citizens  of  Kufah  meeting  with  less  favour  from  that  body,  induced 
the  men  of  Busrah  to  recall  their  act,  and  Obeidullah  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  metropolitan  city  somewhat  hastily^,  and  flee  to  Syria. 
Here,  on  the  opportunity  offering,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
elevation  of  Merwdn  the  son  of  Hakem  to  the  throne  of  the  Khalifs"^ 
and  was  himself  invested  with  the  title  and  honours  of  Generaliflsimo 

«  Price,  I,  384. 

*  Ockley,  373;  Price,  I.  364;  Tabarf. 

*  Ocklcy,  373;  Price. 

>  Ockley,  374;  Tabarf  MS.  Royal  Asa^  Society. 

*  Price,  I.  412;  Tabarf  (he  enters  Kulah  Z*iil  Hajjah,  A.B.  60). 
7  Ockley,  410;  Price,  I.  396. 

*  Tabarf. 

*  Ockley  (quoting  MS.  Laud,  161  A),  p.  431. 

'•  Tabarf  f^J'  A^ 
•'  Tabarf. 
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of  tho  Syrian  forces.  In  A.u.  65\  ObeiduUah — in  the  celebrated 
combat  of  Aiualwerd — routed  and  cut  to  pieces  Solimdn's  army  of 
Penitents^  Being  directed  to  proceed  against  Kufoh,  then  in  the 
poBsesflion  of  ^lokhtar,  ho  wau  met  by  the  latter's  General^  Ibrahim^ 
and  defeated  and  slain  in  Moharrim  67  a.h.' 


OBEIDULLAH  I  ZAID. 
Arahiee    ^L/    / .  «^    ^^t    «3okAfi 

No.  7*    SilTor.    Weight,  G0*0.    Steuart,    Britiah  Maseam.    Unique. 
Obv.    Head  as  usual. 


I  J.*if52JY^       NL 


Right.  ^  '*--• '' '^' 


[  rN-Hri>    (jj 


Marg.     g^\     ^ 


lUv.    Loft  )^aie)        J^cJi  "  J^^v  A.H.  45. 

Right.  -u^  I J  forD^Mbgerd. 

Marg.    A  monogram. 

No.  8.    Silver.    Weight,  58*0  gr.    Masson. 

Has  tho  same  legends,  with  the  date  N«^^IH()H()  ^  *'  ^.^.  aa 
as  it  reads,  but  which  I  imagine  to  be  hitended  for  f^«^H(9H(9HC9 
for  dAAMMjiwM  A.H.  G6. 


Ko.  9.     surer.     Wrfght,  64K)  gr.     (Three  specimens:—!  MasMm,  «  Oeneral 
Fez.) 

Obv.    As  above. 

Maig.     Contrcnmrque    JLoi* 

Rav.    Loft.      ^Q\p^^         t     ^    ?   j^   ^  I.B.  M. 


»  Ockloy,  451 ;' Price,  I.  296. 

>  Such  WAS  the  name  applied  to  ^'all  thoso  who  confederated  under  him  to 
revenge  the  deatli  of  llusein.'*    Ockley,  447. 
3  Ockley,  459;  Price,  I.  437. 
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No.  10.    Silver.     Weight,  505  gr.     Masaon.     PI.  II.  fig.  II. 

Odt.     As  above. 

Rev.     Left,       -^(SipHO*^     (imperfect)    l^ljjl^    or  poBsibly 

Right.  -1(2^         (jift^  fw  1^    ft.  f 

No.  1 1.    dilvcr.    Paris,  Biblioth^qne  Natioiuile. 
Obv*    Ab  abaT0« 
Rev.    Left.       ^Q^t^^^ 

Bight.  JiJg)        iy    I       ■  <irt       ■      /  Biwrah* 

Additional  dates:— a.h.  69,  weight,  C4*6  ^.|  Britiflh  Mnsettm:  %  seeondi 
MasBon.     a«h.  60,  common,  Masaon,  &c«|    a«b.  64^  mn^  MumoB*     AsB,  68| 

common,  Masson. 

No.  12.    Silver.    Weighi^  63*0  gr.    Mafton. 
Obv.    As  above* 

Rbv.    Left.  r^-^HOK  "^       ^J-*  ^"*  ^ 

Right.  3)  ^i/'^ 

No.  Id.    Silver.    Masson. 
Obt.    As  usual. 
Rbv.    Left.  f^^^  -r  -    MB.W4 

Right.    INyt^"^^       ""dl^,  i,  d    »U/  ? 


No.  14.    Silver.    Weighi,  46-6  gr.    Unique.    GenenJ  Fox.    PLILfig.Il/r 

* 

Obv.    As  above. 

Rbv.    Left.       f^^^iJB  cl!  %    •  a> &^    i.tt.  tt. 

Right.     \^H}^  (jj»«b «  n-<>t  cd'<^ 
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III.    SELIM  BIN  ZIAD. 

Selim^  the  son  of  Zidd — in  virtue  probably  of  his  ori^n— wis 
early  in  life  entrusted  with  high  honours  and  respoDBibilitieSy  being 
invested,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  with  the  dignity  of  an  Amir  before  he 
arrived  at  manhood'.  It  is  not  stated  at  what  exact  period  of  hii 
life  he  was  first  publicly  employed,  but  he  is  represented  to  have 
succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  province  of  Seistin  and  its  dependen- 
cies simultaneously  with  his  father  Zidd's  appointment  to  the  gorem- 
ment  of  Irdk^  (a.h.  50).  In  a.h.  61,  Selim  was  nominated  by  the 
Khalif  Yezid  to  the  superintendence  of  the  important  provinoe  of 
Khordsiin,  Seistdn  either  remaining  to  him  or  being  conferred  anew** 
He  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  fresh  command  when  he  en- 
tered upon  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Ttirks,  making  himaelf 
master  of  the  country  of  Samarkand,  and  pushing  his  yictoriona 
troops  even  to  the  gates  of  Khdrism,  which  eventually  capitolated  to 
the  invaders  \ 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  intestine  struggles  which  distracted  the 
Mohammedan  empire  immediately  on  the  death  of  Yezid  (a.h.  64), 
followed  by  the  hasty  abdication  of  his  son  and  momentary  sacoessori 

MS.  99,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,     ^^y,  ^^\  cf  J>^  yS  Ji\  /^w-«  jJ* 

Ockley  (quotlDg  MS.  Laud,  161  A)  informs  us  that  Selim  was  24  jean  of  age 
in  A.H.  61  (p.  420).    Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  he  must  have  been  only  IS 

when  first  sent  to  Scistiin. 


Ab  ^^i  clkm.s  *a^^j  (^u-y^^cw^  *r  joA  ^  jju  tfi^jift-/ 


^^^  ^  cii^ftUa.  ^  ^  ^  nour  jb^bu  uHaS^  jl»  ^^^^ 


MS.  34,  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    OuJ^t  ^\jji 
3  Ockley  (MS.  Laud,  161  A),  p.  420. 
*  Price,  I.  412;  Ockley,  420. 

^/  ^r  (^^V  ^  ^  ^^^'^.  i^yy^^/^3  ^>/^  > 


MS.  34,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,    ^LSjCj  J^flj  -^L  • 
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Moaviah  IT.,  the  people  of  Khords^n*  voluntarily  oonfirmed  their 
allegiance  to  Selim,  pending  the  definite  decision  of  the  question  of 
the  election  of  a  Khalif.  It  does  not  appear  veiy  clearly  from  the 
statements  of  oar  availahle  authorities  on  the  point,  how  long  this 
arrangement  remained  in  force;  but  we  find  that  Selim  died  at  Busrah* 
at  a  period  not  very  far  remoYed  from  the  date  of  these  events*,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  reputation  not  easily  matched,  and  evidently  deep- 
sunk  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had  lately  ruled,  who 
are  reported  to  have  displayed  their  veneration  for  his  virtues  by 
perpetuating  his  appellation  among  their  o&pring,  so  that  the  name  of 
Selim  became  common  in  the  whole  land^, 

SELIM  I  ZIAD. 
AraHce  jL-;/  ^^j^  ^^ 

No.  15.    Silver.    Weight,  58*5  gr.    Very  nm.    PI.  II.  flg.  IIL        (Two  spo- 
cimeiis^KasBcui  tnd  Qesienl  Fox.) 

Obt.    Left.  f^\^ 

Bight     ^  -,  ^ 


M«fg-  ^1  ^ 


Bbv.    Left.     ^Q\p^^ 

Bight  :S^ 


No.  16.    Silver.    Weight  (avenge  of  12  eoins),  Mil  gr.    Oonmon. 
Obv.    Ab  aboTe. 
Bbv.    Left.  fd^Jlf^         i/N    m       &      iiw    ^^  ^ 

Bi^t.  iK      ^"^ •   Menr. 

>  Ockley,  p.  436. 

'  Ibn  Kotaibah  (Paris  MS.)  has  onl/  the  following  hriflf  noCiee  of  SeUm:— 

3  ^W  L5^  ^>^*  (JJ^  >  Hr'r^  ^'   *^^  ^kf   CU^   r^ 

3  Tabart    See  note  quoted  under  Abdalhih  Htfzini,  p.  298. 

4  Ockley,  437;  Tabari,  fte. 
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A  similar  coin  in  the  Masson  collection  has  the  data  written  \t^^^tWt^ 
''klUiL-ili*  A.H.  C3.    Contremarque     ^  \^)W 

Additional  dates  on  coins  of  the  same  rnler  struck  at  "Mart  uo — («),  A»n.  M 

(c),  JLii,  G6,  unique/ Masson—^o/])}  ▲•h.  67|  eommoii,  Maawn — (iQ*  a.ii.  60 
fd^«i(jii|f    «  "  SAt^&ny  rare^  Masson* 

These  Mery  coins  are  frequently  found  with  ihd  Menralrild  cemtwttiMf^iei 

No,  17.    Silver.    Weight  (average  of  6  coins),  6^*6  gr. 

Obv.    As  above.    Contremarque  as  No«  9. 
Rev.    Left.       Date,  a.h.  63. 

Right.  f^^^'^      '^'JjJj  MemWd. 


Additional  dates:— (a),  a.h,  64,  rare.  General  Fox  \  JdJ^mSf^fl  *  **  ^ iv -- jr 
for  cllAAMM^rL^.^ — (6),  A.H.  67  t^^^f^f^;  it  also  occurs  as  lP»^P»{]f 
or  \Hff^fii  and  a  doubtful  date  is  found  on  one  specimen  (Massoii)  irrittea 
^^<J|^^  which  may  be  intended  either  for  fdJ^.J|^J^  .^  ••  '^-r^vt  ^ 
taking  the  initial  as  ^    for    '  ""w --  "  ^•^    or    -  ','  ^.^^'•.  ** .  A^j 

I  notice  also  a  doubtful  date  |  fg^  N{Jf  70,  or  more  probably  an  impeifeet  67  ?    . 


No.  18.    Silver.    Weight,  61*0  gr.    (Two  specimens.) 
Obv.    As  usual. 
RBt.    Left,   t^^^)^^    vJl\4toJ^ jfi^  cormpt  tenascing  for  06. 

Right.  fdy^ 

No.  19.    Silver.    Weight  (average  of  10  specimens),  61-8  gr.    Brftiili  Mnaeian). 
Obv.     As  in  the  previous  examples. 
Rev.    Left,    f^^^)^^        i.LUA«u^(jK^  corrupt  date  for  681 

Right.  MJM        \^  old  form  for  Sf^  Herit. 

1  A  nearly  similar  coin  in  the  Diblioth^quo  Nationale,  Paris,  has  the  annoal 
date  expressed  thus,  ^•^ J«J|(} J    t  "^.j;^;   61    or  -  "*Yf;,"\r 
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No.  20.    Silrer.    Weight  (average  of  9  specimens),  6C"7  gr.    Common. 

Obv.    As  above.    Contremarqnes,  as  in  No.  9  and  |n)^/g 

Rev.    Left.        N-^^^Jf        -" r       f        r*^  f^i.  a  u  17 

Right.    Herdt,  as  in  the  last  coin. 

Other  specimens  have  the  date  written  f^J^^fi  vJllu*u4^l  wd  in 
one  instance  even  -^ffy  or  ^^^^  occurs  (Masson).  The  generality  of  tho 
Herdt  coins  are  badly  executed.  One  coin  (Masson)  of  this  dass,  with  the  year 
N*^<^  1  "  -T—  A.H.  63,  has  the  remains  of  the  name  of  its  mint  city  thus 
indistinctly  legible  ff^Mff ,  PL  II.  fig.  15.  On  the  margiiiy  following  the 
iiHiS  M^  >  is  to  be  seen  a  word  I  have  not  been  able  io  decipher. 

No.  21.    Silver.    Masson*    Bare. 
Obv.    As  before, 
Rxv.    Left.  41       ...^ 

Right.         ^ 
General  Fox  has  a  second  specimen,  the  daie  of  wtilch  is  also  otMSCue ;  bni 
which  may  be  taken  as  intended  fof  fd^^$fyM    ^***rr^  ^  67  or  68  ? 

Na  22.    (Two  specimens.)    British  Museum.      J 
Ofiv.    As  usuaL 
Rev.    Left.  ^^^a»^)4lg^No.  2^  ^^J^J)4lg)^^^.^A  ^^^.h.  fii. 

Right.        N^)<y        -'•-     ^       >^     See  PL  XL  figs. 

11, 12, 13,  U.  '' 


IV.    ABDALLAH  BIN  ZOBEIR. 

After  the  unequal  battle  of  KerT>^Ii,  in  which  HuBeln^s  preien* 
sions  to  the  Khil^at  were  put  an  end  io  with  his  life  (10th  Moharim, 
A.H.  61),  the  provinces  of  Mecca  and  Medinah  declared  for  Abdallah 
the  eon  of  Zobeir,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards  prockumed  Khalif 
accordingly*,  his  authority  being  for  tho  time  limited  to  Arabia^ 
Yezid  still  continuing  to  hold  the  rest  of  the  Mohammedan  empire. 
Tho  latter  did  not  long  defer  his  attempts  to  reassert  his  supremacy 
over  tho  land  of  the  holy  cities,  sending  an  army  against  Abdallah, 
who  was  eventually  besieged  in  Mecca,  and  reduced  to  much  distress, 
when  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  Yesid  (Rabi  al  Awal, 

'  OcUejr,  421,  434;  D'Hcrbelot 
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A.n.  64)',  which  event,  in  the  then  uncertain  state  of  rightful  order  of 
succession^  not  onlj  put  an  end  to  the  siege,  but  produced  an  offer 
from  the  adverse  general  to  recognise  and  support  Abdallah  Zobeir 
himself,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  [Hofilim] 
world'.  From  some  strange  and  nnacconntable  in&tnation,  which 
remained  with  him  to  the  last,  he  refused  to  quit  Meeoa^  and  the 
Syrian  army  returned  to  Damascus  unpledged,  and  free  to  assist  any 
competitor  for  the  honours  of  rulership  that  chance  or  opportunity 
might  produce.  The  Khil^fat  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  after  a  brief 
interval,  fell  to  the  share  of  Merwdn,  while  the  rest  of  Mohammedan 
Asia  acknowledged  Abdallah  Zobeir.  Abdallah  enjoyed  this  dignity 
— such  as  it  was — for  nine  years,  residing  uninterruptedly  at  his  ill« 
chosen  capital,  exercising  a  scarcely  nominal  control  over  the  moxe 
distant  provinces,  many  of  which  remained  a  prey  to  anarchy  and 
confusion  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and  interfering  but  little 
with  others  ruled  over  by  virtually  independent  chiefs,  who  perhaps 
had  less  objection  to  cite  his  name  than  that  of  a  more  directly 
powerful  master.  He  was  killed  by  the  celebrated  Hej^j  bin  Yueaf, 
the  General  of  Abdalmalik,  in  a.u.  73'. 

ABDALLAH  I  ZOBEIR<.    (Inedited.) 
Arabice  ^i  /  .^   ^\  J^ •         Armenian  AptCli. 

No.  23.    Silver.     Weight,  610  gr.    Very  Scarce.    PL  IL  fig.  XIV. 
Obv.    Left.    As  usual. 

Marg.         )^)t^^ij        ^'  f- 
Contremarqne.         Y^(P        C*J^> 
Biv.    Left.  f^^^^ 

Right,    fe^^-0^  cijji^u/  [^ej-**t«^^0 

*  Ockley,  427. 

3  Ockley,  434;  Price,  I.  450. 

*  Makrizi.  ^^ Abdallah  f,  Zohair  princeps  fidclium  Mcccfe  eonstitatnSy  onninm 
primus  drachmas  rotundas  (titulis  in  orbem  ductis  preeditas),  quce  vero  defonnei^ 
crassic  ct  roscctoc  fucrunt,  porcussit,  quod  nemo  ante  earn  feceimt.  In  circuita 
unius  latcris  insculpi  curavcrat:  Muhammed  est  legatut  Dei;  etalteriat:  prmeifU 
Deu9  observationem  (fooderis)  et  justitiam.'*— p.  82. 


Bight. 


»w  t 
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r^  24.     Silver.     General  Fox.     PI.  II.  fig.  IV. 

•^  Obv.     Area  as  above. 

^J  Mar^.     tHOr^g))    Sii  <^^  ^1  oiily-'?    Contremarquo    aU 

Rbv.    Left.    As  above. 

Right.  13-^  I  \^"^^  


d0 


V.    ABDALLAH  BIN  HAZIM. 

Of  a  chieftain,  or  cliioftains,  bearing  this  name,  who  flourished  at 
vt  about  the  epoch  required  to  correspond  with  the  dates  on  our 
BoinSy  we  have  several  detached  notices,  though  but  little  approaching 
to  anything  like  a  single  complete  connected  biography  on  the  one 
band,  or  sufficient  means  of  discriminating  the  different  persons  so 
lecignated  on  the  other,  as,  from  the  strange  currency  given  to 
hvourite  names  among  the  early  Mohammedans,  it  is  perhaps 
iiazardous  to  endeavour  to  identify  the  various  phases  of  the  life  of 
uiy  given  individual,  existing  in  such  troublous  times,  amid  such 
changing  fortunes  and  such  distant  scenes  of  action  as  were  open  to 
ihe  first  Moslim  commanders. 

The  earliest  notice  of  an  Abdallah  bin  Hdzim,  at  all  suitable  to 
>ar  wants,  is  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  disturbances  which  took 
>lace  in  Khordsdn  in  a.h.  31 — 32,  when  a  chief  of  that  name  distin- 
piished  himself  by  suppressing  the  local  revolt,  even  after  his  imme- 
liato  superior  had  departed  to  seek  succour,  leaving  the  province  in 
virtual  possession  of  the  insurgents'.  For  this  service  Abdallah  was 
■ewarded  by  a  post  of  some  importance'  in  the  executive  government 
)f  the  country. 

Again,  on  the  Khalif  Moaviah's  return  to  Damascus,  in  a.h.  40^ 
m  Abdallah  bin  Hdzim  is  appointed  governor  of  that  city';  but 
vhether  this,  or  either  of  these,  was  the  same  Abdallah  bin  Hdzim 
vho  subsequently  became  so  powerful  as  effectively  independent 
Qaster  of  Khordsdn,  wo  have  no  obvious  means  of  deciding.    It  la 


I  Price,  L  105. 

*  The  Ilabib  us  Sair,  quoted  by  Price,  says,  "  The  government  [of  Khoiisin] 
ras  confirmed  to  him  in  consequence;*'  but  Uiere  are  doubts  aboat  the  fact. 

'  Abul  Farnj,  123:— "Ipso  (Moavia)  Damaacum  roversus,  pncfecit  (ei) 
ibdaUom  Ebn  Ilazcm.*' 
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perhaps  sufficient  for  all  preaent  pnrpoaes  to  say  fhat  written  hiiioiy 
records,  and  our  medals  in  a  manner  confirm  the  fiEbct,  that  Abdallah 
bin  Hdzim  was  employed  under  Selim  bin  Zi^d  during  the  latter's 
tenancy  of  the  government  of  the  eastern  provinoee  of  Penia^  and  that 
shortly  after  the  death  of  the  Khalif  Yezld^  in  a.h.  64*,  Abdallah 
became  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  possession  of  Khordsdn^  the 
whole  of  which — chiefly  by  absolute .  conquest  from  his  rival  lieote- 
nants,  previously  nominated  by  Selim — eventually  (a.h.  65)*  fell  to 
his  undivided  control,  and  held  nominally  for  Abdallah  Zobeir,  bat 
truly  in  virtue  only  of  his  own  sword,  was  ruled  uninterruptedly  with 
no  light  hand  until  A.n.  72%  when  the  Khalif  Abdalmalik,  feulingto 
gain  his  allegiance  by  fair  means,  was  reduced  to  conspire  with  his 
recusant  vassal's  lieutenant^  to  deprive  him  of  his  government^  which 
was  only  at  last  effected  by  the  treachery  of  his  followers^  ending  in 
a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  lost  his  life^;  the  yictor  receiving  the 


»  Price,  I.  446. 

'  We  gather  incidentally  the  approximate  data  of  the  riaa  of  Abdallah 
H£zim*s  power  in  the  statement  of  Tabarl,  that  he  waa  oocupiad  an  entbe  jaer 
in  the  siege  of  Her&t,  after  he  had  gained  possession  of  the  rest  of  Khortfatfo,  and 
that  Herdt  was  captured  in  the  year  the  Khwirij  came  to  Kufah,  4.0.  66. 
(Ockley,  451.) 


^Sj\  ^X^Lum  ^       if.       >f,       JuiXi  wAi^  ilyb  »Ia«m  ji\^  J 
^^^  s:/'>^  ^  ^^  i^  J^  3  ^*^y.  ^^.^  9S  JlZSI  ^\^ 

JoU  iyS  3\j£  ^JJI  jXJLS^ 

TabaH,  MS.  34,  Royal  Aaiatio  Sooiefy. 

3  Price,  T.  447;  or  ^.n.  73,  Ocklcy,  p.  476. 

*  Price,  I.  447.  Tabarf  gives  some  curious  particulars  concerning  Abdallah 
Hdzim*a  acquisition  of  Khorasdn,  which  I  transcribe  from  the  Persian  Tonloii  of 
his  work  :'-^ 

.^'  **"  J    iUil  ^U\j^  jO  3dxi  j^  ou^.  ^^y^  ^       ♦       » 
m  J^r  5  f jU.  ^jj  ^^$  ^  ^yj  ^j  ^[^  j^jy  ^u^  jMa\ 
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proiuiscd  reward  of  his  perfidy  in  tho  patODt  which  gave  him  the 
tcinj>()r:iry  sovereignty  over  the  subjects  of  the  easternmost  division  of 
the  Khilafut. 


^,jo   ri»    *Xac    :i^r   3<    ^^>iri   j.^^  j^\   tf4>^   ^  j1   ^^ 
l^li^)^  ^f  tXA£  iX^I    ^7^;^  ^    *^J^*^J^   }jl*W^    V^^4^  «^^   3/^ 


fThis  passage  varies  in  MS.  34.J  CkmiS^    \jA    *    jj"    liCi^    a1    L>    aJ" 
y^   j\    ^\    ^x£    ^\  ^       ^       *       ^y^  Aaatic  Society,  MS.   90. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  MS.  33« 

Ibn    Kotaibah's  notice  of  Abdallah  Hizim    is    confined    to   the   following 

remarks: — 

^,i^  jLs.   (^,U»^  Jj  a^\a\  2^1  ^Vf  ,  ^  I4I  -}Uu 
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ABDULLAH  I  HAZIM.    (Inodited.) 
Arabice  ^j\s>  ^^.^  ^?  •Xxft 

No.  25.    SUver.    Weight  (average  of  29  specimeiis),  59'6  gr.    Comnum. 
Obv.    Left      ,__^ 

Eight.     ■  *■"         ^^ '^ 


RbV.     Left.  fd^«iK)^  iJl'-     rr         -        -  ^H. 

Right.  t^"^       ^^ 4  M«v. 

Other  specimens  of  the  money  of  this  GoTemor,  minted  at  Merr^  bear  mwmaSij 
the  following  dates:— (a),  a.h.  64  ()ju/9),  rare ;  (6),  a.h.  65,  rare,  PI.  IL  fig.  Y. ; 
(c),  A.H.  60,  common ;  {d),  a.h.  67>  common ;  («),  a.h.  68,  umque  (OenexBl  Fox); 

(/),  A.H.  69— date  variously  written  Aiff ,  Aif^and  fd^*J|(9'^U   «.llA«My&sy 
— conmion  [one  example  of  tliis  coinage  gives  us  a  new  Pehlvf  reading  of  the 
name  of  Hizim,  thus  -^J^l  i  (^)i  ^-h.  70,  rare;  (A),  A.H,  72  (f»Jftfft^)*)> 
rare;   (t)>  A.H.  73,  unique  (General  Fox). 

No.  26.    Silver.    Weight,  62*5  gr.    Very  rare. 
Obv.    As  above. 

Rev.    Left.         fd^HO-«n         cllv.  ^  ■A»3 S 

Right.  f^YY'^        I  '^  .^^  Merf»Md. 

No.  27.    SUver.    Weight,  67  gr.     Unique. 
Obv.    As  above. 
Rev.    Left,      fd^^f^fd  ,  ">,,    A   ^    V    ^  ah.  6S. 

Right.  jyyj        y*,_x_i  Khttlm..  * 

The  name  of  the  Mint  on  this  coin  has  been  a  good  deal  worn ;  lo  nmeh  ao  thai 
I  can  scarcely  rely  upon  the  reading  proposed.    See  PI.  II.  fig.  17. 

No.  28.  Silver.    Average  weight,  62*5  gr.    (4  coins,  Maason). 
Obv.    As  above. 
Rev.    Left,     t^^^fdfj  and  fd^^C^f^CP  .  ".^^Arl/k  ^.h.  67. 

Right-     llOHO^aii    CljJi;,^zs\A  0'  \t^^iJ  v-ll^fi* 


Ilazarasp?    Sec  fac-similes,  PI.  II.  figs.  11,  fte. 
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Other  specimens  of  this  cUss  of  coins  bear  date — (a),  unique  (General  Fox}> 
f^^^ij  ""iJl^^jfVi^  r^HOf^HO*  CL^^^*'  forA.H.68;  in  this  instance, 
as  in  one  of  the  preceding  examples,  the  t^  l"  t  Ts,  in  both  the  annual  date  and 
the  name  of  the  city,  are  formed  by  the  juxta-position  of  an  £)  /and  an  f  n,  thus-^ 
)t)  :  (*),  rare  (Masson),  t<^^^  —  fd^^C^U     illA^M^  J  ^.h.  09. 


No.  29.  Silver.     Weight  (average  of  8  specunens),  60*7  gr. 
Obv.     As  in  the  preceding  coins. 

Rbv.    Left.      fd^HCJf^tJf        CLuwyii  cllA-i-A  A.H.  67. 

Right.  ^        La-^  or  ^    ^,.j     ? 

Other  similar  coins  have  the  date    ^^•^HO^^HO^    ^-h.  68;    and  one 

specimen  is  stamped   with  the  contremarque   Y*^\ff^      (•  >^>^  '^^  C*  >^^ 
Current, 


VI.    AUMAR  BIN  OBEIDALLAH. 

In  tlie  absence  of  explicit  historical  data,  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  satisfactorily  identifying  the  individual  whose  name  appears  as 
A  ;/mar-t-Obeiddrdn  on  a  considerable  number  of  the  available  spooi- 
nicns  of  the  early  A rabico- Persian  coins.  The  first  hasty  glance 
would  probably  lead  to  the  supposition  of  Anmar's  being  the  son  of 
the  notorious  Obeidallah  bin  Zidd,  who  possessed  such  extensive 
power  as  Governor  of  Bnsrab,  Kufah,  and  their  dependencies,  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  date  of  the  earliest  piece  in  this  particular 
class,  which  is  seen  to  have  been  struck  at  Kerman  in  a.h.  65,  This 
association  is,  however,  readily  shown  to  be  inadmissible,  as  it  is 
known  that  Obeidiillah  Zidd  died  (a.h.  67)  without  issue'.  In  re- 
marking upon  the  dates  and  places  of  mintages  of  the  remaining  coins 
of  this  suite,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  officer  whose  name  is  re- 
corded on  their  surfaces  remained  in  uninterrupted  charge  of  the 

cities  represented  by  the  monograms  HO^J  t'"*^  Beixa,]  ^y^^  and 


Ibn  Kotoibah.     (jj*/^  3  ^^  **^ 
VOL.  XII.  X 
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in  all  likelihood  f&j^,  during  the  years  68,  69,  and  70  A.B.      In 

A.H.  67,  Mosdh  hin  Zobeir  took  Kufah',  which,  together  with  all 
Mohammedan  lands  to  the  eastward,  he  retained  till  hia  defeat  and 
death,  in  a.h.  71;  admitting  therefore,  these  to  be  monograms  indi- 
cating cities  subject  to  Mus^b's  viceroyalty,  which  may  be  taken  to 
bo  sufficiently  shown  by  the  identification  of  the  first  (the  chief 
Moslem  cantonment  in  Fars),  it  is  clear  that  Aumar  i  ObeidiUn 
must  have  been  in  immediate  contact  with  and  subordination  to 
Mosdb  himself;  but,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  prerions  sarmiae^  we 
learn  from  the  casual  mention  of  some  of  Mos^b's  most  eminent 
generals,  whose  absence  was  rejoiced  over  by  Abdalmalik  on  the  fatal 
day  at  Masken,  that  one  of  these  most  trusted  officers,  by  name  Omar 
bin  Abdallah,  was  then  Goyornor  of  Persia  Proper* — ^the  identical 
province  whose  seat  of  goyemment  is  indicated  by  the  coins.  In 
proposing  to  correct  the  orthography  of  this  name  as  found  in  MSS. 
by  the  Pehlvi  legend  to  be  read  on  the  medals  to  the  aubstitntion 
of  Aumar  for  Omar,  and  Obeidallah  for  Abdallah,  Oriental  scholars 
will  admit  that  I  am  doing  but  slight  violence  to  probability  in  thos 
amending  these  designations'. 


AUMAR  I  OBEIDALLAH. 

Arabioe    ^l    «.\    <»    <b    r 

••    • 

No.  SO.    Silver.    British  Museum.    Unique. 

i\ 


Marg.     js ^_ij  riJ 

Rsv.    Left.      f^^^Qjt) 


^    ^     ' 


iy 


KeRDin* 


'  Ockley,  p.  42G. 

■  Ockley,  p.  468. 

'  Olshauscn  notices  two  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  names  nearly  ahnilar^  i.#» 
r^  i'Ti  ^^  lVat  r,jj  fS  (Num.  Chr.  xi.  125);  one  is  referred  to  la 
▲.H.  68,  the  other  (perhaps  the  same)  as  Calling  in  battle  with  the  KhwariJ. 
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No.  31.     Silver.    Weight  (average  of  7  specimens),  62*8  gr.     Common* 
Obv.     As  above. 

Rev.     Left.   rd^«i(J^d«i(jAI        .^'.^^.^^j-    >  a.h.  68. 

Right.  HCL£J     I — ^ ^ , 

One  of  these  coins  bears  the  contremarque  f^  r  r  %  '^^  *^  second  is  stamped 

Additional  dates  on  Coins  of  the  same  Ck)Yenior  and  fhe  ttame  mint  city  t-^ 
(a),  A.H.  69,  unique  (Masson),  fd^HC^^U  -  ".  .,  a-.v  I;  (4),  a.h.  70, 
common,  ffjt^^j    CLAjH^ 

The  only  two  gold  coins  I  havo  met  with,  of  the  early  Arab  Khusmf  type, 

bear  the  name  of  Aumar  i  Obeid^U ;  both  were  coined  at  l^^xo  y  i^id  both  are 

••• 

dated  A.  H.  70  (Prinsep,  British  Museum,  weight  59  gr.;  Steuart,  British  Museum, 
weight  67  gr.)'. 

No.  32.    Silver.    Weight  (average  of  4  Bpecimens),  60*7  gr*    Common. 

Obv.    As  above. 
Rev.     Left.     A.H.  68, 

Right.  fcy^ 

Additional  dates :-(«),  a.h.  69  fdJ*^\^1  cH^amu&^U  nufd:  (5),  a.h. 
70,  common. 

No.  33.    Silver.    Weight,  49  gr.    Masson.    Rare. 
Obv.    As  above. 

Rev.    Left.         t^^^f*)  -  ^' 
Right.  fd^  ? 

Additional  date:— a.h.  70,  weight  61*6  glr.  Obv.  marg.  ^^\  ^  sf,  |Ai)p 
A  nearly  similar  coin  is  described  by  M.  Soret,  p.  12. 


'  "  D'apr^s  une  tradition,  Hercham  hen  {Mohamtned)  Kelhy  (a.  204)  avait  dlt : 
que  Mos*ab  n'avait  pas  seulement  fait  frapper  de  la  monnaie  d'argent,  mais  encore 
de  la  monnaie  d'or."    Freehn  (quoting  Beladery),  Jour.  As.  IV.  346. 


X  2 
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VII.    ABDALAZIZ  BIN  ABDALLAH  BIN  AMER. 

Wo  learn  incidentally  from  Ibn  Kotaibah  that  Abdalaiii,  ihe  mm 
of  the  celebrated  Abdallah  bin  Amer,  was  [once]  Goyemor  of 
Sejcstan',  and  for  the  present  it  would  seem  that  we  must  xett 
satisfied  with  this  scanty  notice  of  this  officer  as  sufficient  at  all  eTeots 
to  form  a  basis  for  the  identification  confirmatory  of  the  nniuaaUy 
decisive  reading  proposed  for  the  subjoined  coins. 


ABDALAZIZ  BIN  ABDALLAH  AMER.    (Inedited.) 
Arabice    ^_^L-C  (yr—i  ^^  *X    *    r   (jj— ^   *    /  '    *    ^^'^    ;     * 


No.  34.    Silver.     Weight,  61*4  gr.     Prinsep,  British  Mosenm. 
Obv.     Left.     As  usual. 

Rightl^;aiw)p€f  c.>/^^j^j 

Marg.     JjoJl     ^ii\  ^c^ 
Contremarque. 

Rev.    Left,     t^^^^^  cllv.  ^  AjiL-A    66  a. h. 

Right.                     jS^  •>,/ :? 


No.  35.    Silver,    Weight,  63*0  gr.    Masson,  East  India  House. 

Obv.    Left  and  Right  as  above. 

Marg.    As  above.     (No  contrcmarque.) 
Rbv.     Left.     As  above,  GG  a.h. 

Right.  jS^         *^/ 


Paris  HS.,  ^  47. 
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VIIL    MUSAB  BIN  ZOBEIR. 

The  historical  facts  and  details  of  the  public  life  of  Mos^b  derive 
additional  interest  in  the  eyes  of  numismatists  from  the  active  part  ho 
is  reported  to  have  taken  in  the  introduction  and  advancement  of 
thoso  improvements  in  the  adapted  currency  of  the  Mosllm  Arabs, 
which  were  undertaken  during  the  reign  and  under  the  auspices  of 
his  brother,  Abdallah  the  son  of  Zobeir. 

The  first  notice  of  Musdb,  in  the  annals  of  his  day,  occurs  on  tho 
occasion  of  his  mission  by  Abdallah  Zobeir  to  act  against  the  Syrian 
Khalif  Merwun;  being  encountered  by  the  latter  on  his  return  from 
his  successful  Egyptian  expedition,  Musdb  sustained  a  complete 
defeat  (a.ii.  G4)'. 

Id  a.h.  67 S  we  find  Mus&b  deputed  to  the  government  of  Busrah, 
where,  being  joined  by  that  able  commander,  Mohalleb  bin  Abu  Safrah, 
he  proceeded  to  attack  the  celebrated  separatist  chieftain  Mokhtdr,  at 
that  timo  in  independent  possession  of  very  extensive  power',  and 
succeeded  in  putting  his  forces  to  the  rout  near  Kufah;  Mokhtdr 
himself,  with  six^  thousand  of  his  followers,  taking  momentary  refuge 
in  the  citadel  of  that  town.  On  the  surrender  of  this  body,  after  the 
death  of  Mokht^r,  Mus^b,  though  in  his  own  person  apparently  dis- 
posed to  mercy,  was  induced,  by  the  urgent  representations  of  the 
Kufians — their  fellow  citizens— -to  have  the  whole  number  put  to  th^ 
sword. 

During  the  course  of  tho  year  71  A.n.,  Abdalmalik — the  then 
Syrian  Khalif — ^having  at  length  succeeded  in  placing  affairs  npon  a 
comparatively  satisfactory  footing  in  his  own  immediate  provinces, 
advanced  to  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Mosllm  Asia,  duly  preparing 
tho  way — as  but  too  frequently  was  the  custom  among  these  leaders 
of  the  Faithful — by  treachery.  His  first  and  most  formidable  oppo- 
nent was  Musdb,  whom  he  found,  supported  by  a  relatively  small 
force,  at  Masken,  and  already  labouring  under  tho  disadvantage  re- 
sulting from  the  defection  of  an  important  section  of  his  army,  which 
had  been  brought  over  to  the  Syrian  interest.  Notwithstanding  thd 
inequality  of  his  own  troops,  Musdb  determined  to  engage,  refusing 
even  tho  proffered  terms  that  were  proposed  in  but  little  of  a  hostile 

>  Ockley,  p.  436. 

«  Ockky,  460 ;  Tabarf. 

>  Price,!.  435:—"  Kufah,  Hejaj,  Persian  Irak,  E^'jpt  [?],  and  Diarhekir,** 
*  Price:   Ockley  aavs  7000 ? 
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spirit  wheiij  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  all  hope  was  lost,  remarklug 
that  men  like  himself  "  did  not  use  to  go  from  sach  a  place  withou 
either  conquering  or  being  conquered^". 

MUSAB  I  ZOBEIB>.    (Inedited.) 
Aralnee  ; ;    ^,  j  c 

No.  36.    Silrer,    British  Mosenm.     Unique. 
Obv.     Left.    As  usuaL 


Right 


Marg.  ^i^^  ?      M  ^ 


Rbv.    Left       f^-^N^IQ        ' "  t'        V    «    a         s70  odd. 

o 
Eight       )^  I Y^"^^       r—^ ^'"^r^  KwiBMwr  ? 

*  Oekley,  pp.  468-9 ;  Abt^l  Faraj,  HUt  Dyn.,  127 1  Tabarf,  MS. 

'  Makrizi.  '*  Nee  minuB  frater  ejus  Mauah  /.  Zobt^r  in  Inka  dracibmis^ 
quarom  decern  VJI  methkalibus  respondebant,  percuasit,  quibus  homines  donaTit, 
donee  Al-IIodUjadsJ  /.  Jus^f^  quern  Abdolmalec  f.  Merwan  prinoeps  fidelium 
Irakam  jam  miserat,  ab  instituto  improbi  aut  hypocritie  recedere  licitom  judicami 
illud  mutaret*'— pp.  82,  83. 

^'Primus  autem,  qui  numoa  cudendoa  cnrayerit,  fViine  didtur  MoMwtk  /• 
Zobmr,  qui  fratris  sui  Abdallah  f.  Zobair  juMU,  anno  LXX  Cbr.  63d.  in  vno 
latere:  benedictio^  et  in  altero:  per  Deum  eis  inscripserit.  Mntavit  hoc  Al' 
Hadtjadijf.  Juiitfajmo  post,  et  numis  inscripsit:  in  nomine  Dei.  Al-Hgd^jod^V 
-p.  147. 


IX,    OMIAH  BIN  ABDALLAH. 

Of  the  life  and  actions  of  Omiah  bin  Abdallah  bin  Khalid^  Oriental 
historians  have  preserved  but  scanty  memorials;  these  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  comprised  in  the  incidental  notices  of  his  appointment  to 
and  supercession  in,  the  government  of  Khorasdn. 

The  dates  even  of  these  events  are  by  no  means  definitively  fixed 
but  are  stated  by   Tabari  to  have   occurred  in  a.h.  75*  and  77 


Ttitaxi,  Boyal  Amatic  Society,  MSS.  SS,  34,  and  90. 
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respectively*.  In  the  former  year,  Omiah  replaced  Wokiel  (Walid«), 
the  traitorous  lieutenant  of  Abdallah  Hdzim;  and  in  the  latter  he 
was  removed^  in  order  that  the  province  ho  ruled  might  be  added  to 
the  already  extensive  power  held  by  the  celebrated  Hejdj  ben  Yusaf, 
who  shortly  afterwards  delegated  thia  charge  to  Mohallab  bin  Abi 
Safrah. 

AUMEAH  I  ABDALLAH.    (Inedited.) 
Aralnce     ^i«X_A s,    /^w.^    y       a       ,^1 

No.  37.    Silver.     Weight,  64-0  gr. 

Obv.    Left.  f^^)^        ^-^^f ^' 

Right.  I  "Y^^     ' — " — ^'' 

Marg.     ^! 
Rev.    Left.  ftjf^41^        dj\     V    t    ([       m  ▲.h.  73. 

Right.     )Y»^^^J5     *'^^\X^\^    or    f^fd^iO^ 
^^^U^l^x*^  Sejestto. 

No.  88.    Silver.    Weight,  66*0  gr.    Qeneral  Fox. 

A   umilAT   ooin,    with    the   place   of   mintace   lefls  fully   ezpr«M6d 

tremarqae 


••    * 


/'  |fJw,J   ^^   JJU  (^^   *M<  0^  (^  *^^»  ^MJLl^Xjx  Jco? 

Tabarf,  Royal  Asiatic  Soeiety,  MS.  99.    ^  J  j^^  Cl>^V^ 

Price  places  the  accession  and  dismissal  of  Omlah  in  74  (78  ?  in  noHcing  thft 
death  of  Wokeil)  and  78  respectively  1  the  former  date  agrees  better  with  tht 
date  on  oar  coins.    See  Vol.  I.,  pp.  451|  464. 

•  iXaJ*  WaUd  ?    MS.  Tabari,  No.  83. 

•  This  rendering  the  final  mark  )  as  an  N  may  be  objected  to,  bat  the  same 

form  being  used  as  an  undoubted  N  in  all  other  positions  where  its  value  is 
required,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  similarly  formed  U,  I  have  taken  it  as 
such  to  complete  the  word* 
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No.  39.    Silver.    Weight,  67*5  gr.    Britiah  Miueaiii. 
Obv.    Left.    As  last  coin. 


Right. 


^-^yo      L 


Y»^rij  d    (^^^3^ — *'  4/ 


Marg.      ^l 


■<Wb     t 


Contzemarqiie.    As  on  No.  9.- 
Bsr.    Left.       (Vf^^Jf^^g^    CIjLJLJI— A-^  aa  74. 


Bight. 


r-^^r    (jj 


No.  40.    Silver.    General  Fox. 

Obv.    As  in  the  last  coin. 


Rev.    Left.       ?liil)j»ig^^ 


[ci,Ui^],-4-^74  4.H. 


^^/V 


^  JC8rvBbfida 


X.     KHALED  BIN  ABDALLAH. 

M.  Soret^  of  Geneva^ — an  author  favoarably  known  to  Europeaa 
Numismatists, — has  already  published  a  description  of  a  coin,  nearly 
similar  to  that  produced  below  from  the  Masson  Collection,  which  he 
identifies  as  a  piece  of  Khalod  the  son  of  Abdallah,  who  was  nomi- 
nated Governor  of  Busrah  by  Abdalmalik,  in  A.  H.  71.  The  decipher* 
ment  upon  which  this  attribution  is  based  was  communicated  to  M. 
Olshausen  previous  to  its  submission  to  the  public,  and  as  it  has 
received  from  that  eminent  Pehlvi  scholar  the  stamp  of  his  approval, 
it  requires  no  adventitious  elucidation  in  this  place.  M.  Soret  finds  a 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  historical  evidence  of  the  early  Arab 
authors  with  the  date  on  his  coin,  inasmuch  as  the  Geneva  Dirhem  ia 
dated  a.  u.  75,  and  Khaled  is  asserted  to  have  lost  his  appointment 
in  the  same  year  that  he  received  it ;  this  manifest  objection  M.  Soret 
proposes  to  meet  by  supposing  a  possible  re-inauguration.  I  am,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  take  a  much  more  obvious  and  summary  method  of 
reconciling  the  discrepancy,  by  admitting  excessive  latitude  in  certain 
cases  in  the  continuance  of  the  use  of  an  adopted  die, — ^irrespective  of 
the  name  it  bore, — by  the  subordinate  Government  Agents,  extending 
over  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  dismissal  or  decease  of  the  last 
Mint-reforming  executive  authority. 
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KHALED-I-AFDULAN. 

No.  41.     Silver.     Weight,  69-0  gr.    Very  rare.     British  Muaeum. 
Obv.    Left    Ab  usual. 

Marg.     ^t  iy^X  4X4.2^^    Jf    ^1  ^CWkJ 

«^(2^  pro  \       tA       js J 


Right.  ^ 


Rxv.    Left. 


M.  Soret*8  coin  is  dated  Busrah^  ▲.  H.  7^* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  if  the  reading  now  adopted  from  M.  Soret  is  prored 

to  stand  the^test  likely  to  be  supplied  by  the  discoyery  of  a  greater  number  of  spec!* 

mens  of  this  coinage,  we  are  furnished  with  a  new  eridence  of  the  entire  want  of  a 

•  in  the  older  PehWf  alphabets;  we  have  seen  yji^yo;  yojift4i)yo  &o.,  generally 

using  the  ^  where  modem  practice  employs  the  ^ ,  but  this  is  the  first  numii- 
matic  instance  of  the  independent  derelopment  of  ju  =sH  (now  ji)  as  serring  for 

the  Arabic  ^ ,  without  the  succeeding  f  =  ^ ,  which  was  once  supposed  to  form  a 
necessary  element  of  the  PehlTf  u^  ^  •,    There  is  a  difficulty  as  to  whence  the 

AM  =  ^  was  derived ',  (a  group  which  likewise  represents  the  ^  in  Zend) j 
but  I  may  notice,  as  possibly  furnishing  evidence  towards  any  determination 
of  the  point,  that  it  is  ungular  that  the  Parsfs  of  Bombay,  while  giving  this 
last  form  as  one  of  the  signs  of  ^,  should  also  make  use  of  a  precisely  simihtr 
figure  for  the  /  ,  «1  •    (See  Pehlvf  Alphabets,  lithographed  at  Bombay.) 

I  may  note  incidentally  that  the  name  now  rendered  Khaled  in  Neshkf  would 
be  equally  convertible  from  the  original  Pehlvf  as  l  '' .  .J  ^ ,  Hareth. 

>  Mailer,  S02. 
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XI.    MOHALLIB  BIN  ABI  SAPRAH. 

Tho  name  of  Mohallib  i  Abi  Safrah  finds  frequent  mention  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  events  of  his  day;  and  among  the  yarioufl  descrip- 
tions of  the  intestine  struggles^  which  continued  in  rapid  sncceBsion  to 
distract  the  empire  of  Isldm,  he  is  uniformly  noticed  as  an  able  and 
energetic  commander,  till  in  process  of  time  he  attained  the  proud 
pre-eminence  of  the  almost  official  designation  of  the  greatest  liying 
captain '  of  the  nation  of  all  others,  at  that  moment,  the  most  distin- 
guished for  its  military  enterprise  and  snccess.  To  the  details  of  his 
rise  and  progress  we  need  at  present  bat  thus  slightly  refer,  as  it  is 
not  until  he  comes  to  be  employed  in  an  adminiBtratiye  capacity  that 
our  means  of  illustrating  his  career  become  ayailable,  when  he  is 
found  holding  certain  districts  in  Persia- Proper  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  troops  while  employed  against  the  Azarakites*.  Of  MohalliVs 
subsequent  elevation  to  the  government  of  Khordsdn  we  haye  no 
numismatic  record,  the  absence  of  such  being  probably  attributable 
to  the  reformation  of  the  Mohammedan  currency  which  was  effected 
in  A.H.  76,  and  resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  com- 
memorating names  of  either  khalifs  or  viceroys  on  the  coinage  of  the 
period. 

Mohallib  died  in  full  possession  of  the  chieftainship  of  Ehorfafa 
in  A.H.  82  \ 

>  I  quote  the  Khalif  Abdalinalik*B  own  expreflsums,  as  rendered  by  OeUqr 
(p.  473): — ''MohAlleV*  *  *  ''who  is  a  man  of  a  moot  penetntiog  judgment 
and  good  goverDment,  hardened  in  war,  and  is  the  son  of  the  grandaon  of  it.** 

*  When  Hejilj  is  made  govemor  of  Knfah  (a.h.  75)>  he  reeeives  orders  fkom 
Abdalmalik  to  the  following  effect : — 

MS.  Tabarf,  Nos.  99,  33,  Royal  Asiatic  Society.    U-aA  /  .  wOo 
'  Price  (quoting  Tabari),  I.  400. 
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MOHALLIB  I  ABI  SAFRAH.    (Inedited.) 
Arable    ,^  ^l  ^^^  c^-aX^ 

No.  42.    Silver.     Weight,  66'&  gr.    British  Museom. 

Obv.    Left.  Nt^         CIji^^ »l 

M^^g*  'rfll    jt    --  Contre-marque. 

Rev.    Left      flf  t<{jQ}p 


Other  speeimens  of  similar  coins  are  to  be  found  in  the  oolleotion  of  N.  Bland^ 
Esq.,  and  in  the  Biblioth^qae  Nationale, 


No.  43.     Weight,  53-7  gr.    Sir  H.  WiUock. 
Obv.    As  in  the  last  coin. 
Contremarque.   ^ff^ 

Rav.     Left.  fUt^iJ^^        Cl,LJLJL-^(jL&  A.H.  76. 
Right  HOJJ 

No.  44.     Weight,  56*0  gr.    British  Moseiim. 
Oby.    As  in  the  last  coin. 

CJontremw,...  '^^ 
Rbt.    Left    Aa  in  the  last  cmiL    itau  76. 

Right  -AO  ^OT  J,  C ^t^li) 


XIL    ABDALMALIK  BIN  MERWAN. 

The  biography  of  one  so  prominent  in  the  annals  of  tlie  Hosleni 
world  as  the  Khalif  Abdalmalik  scarcely  requires  an  extended  chronicle 
in  this  place,  being  written  at  large  in  the  history  of  the  creed  with 
whose  greatness  his  name  is  bo  closely  identified,  whether  for  the  re- 
cousolidation  of  the  pre-existing  Mohammedan  empire  under  the  firm 
sway  of  a  singlo  dominant  hand,  or  for  the  actual  extension  of  its 
boundaries  both  eastward  and  westward^  and  originating  those  e^e- 
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ditions  which  in  the  roign  of  his  successor  carried  the  standards  of 
Isldui  into  Christian  Europe— in  the  subjugation  of  Spain  ^^  on  the 
one  hand;  and  into  idolatrous  India,  in  the  reduction  of  Sindh  and 
Multan*,  on  the  other. 

It  may  bo  sufficient  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject  more  peca- 
liarly  claiming  our  attention,  to  recapitulate  the  mere  dates  of  Abdal- 
malik's  acquisition  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Asian  dominions 
already  subject  to  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  previous  to  a.h.  Q5,  at 
which  period — in  virtue  of  his  position  as  Wali  Ah*d,  which  had  been 
secured  to  him  by  his  father,  Merwan,  in  defiance  of  all  equity  and 
accepted  engagements'* — ^he  succeeded  to  the  limited  sovereignty  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  whence,  awaiting  his  opportunities,  ho  eventually 
extended  his  influence  over  the  dependencies  of  Kufah  and  Bosrah 
(x.n,  71)';  Ahwaz,  Fars,  and  Kermdn  (a.h.  72)^;  Khor^^n  and 
Arabia  (a.h.  7^)^  He  died  in  a.h.  86,  after  a  reign  of  21  yearSf 
dating  from  his  first  inauguration  at  Damascus. 

ABDALMALIK  BIN  MERWAN  The  Khaup.    (Inedited.) 

No.  45.    Silver.     Weight,  59*0  gr.    Masson.     Unique". 

irrK       Cl^l i'^^ * 

Marg.      y  ri!1  ^w^ 

Rev.    Left.     (VNtJf>*»ie>  c-T-^ L-X-JL-^guj  a.h.  75. 

Right.  y^^         ^j  Merv. 


1  Gibbon,  vol.  VI. ;   M.  de  Saulcy*8  R^sum^,  Jour.  Asiatiqaei  18911  (AfonMiy 

01,02  A.H.)- 

'  Ik'ladorf,  ReinaufTs  Fragments,  pp.  xx  and  190. 
»  Tabari  MS. ;  Ockloy,  p.  436 ;  Price,  I.  427. 

*  Ocklcy  (quoting  Ms!  Laud,  161  A),  p.  470;  Price,  I.  445. 

*  Ockley,  472,  474, 

«  Ockley,  475,  470 ;  Price,  I.  450. 

'  The  Armenian  orthography  of  the  mrnie  is  expressed  in  Roman  ietteiS 
Aptehngl^k.     (See  Jour.  As.,  vol.  XIIL  (1840),  p.  339.) 

B  Makrizi.  "  Quuni  autcm  post  cicdem  Abdalloo  et  Massab  filiomm  Zobair, 
r.niversum  imperium  ad  Abdolmalecum  f.  Mcrwan  devolutum  esact^  iiqiie  in  pe» 
cuniam,  pondera,  et  mensuras  diligenter  inquisivisset,  tunc  anno  Hegiro  LXXYI 
Chr.  605.  dcnarios  et  drachmas  cudi  fecit,  pondus  denarii  XXII  Keratia  miniui 
grano  in  Syriaco  (pondere");  pondus  drachma)  vcro  XXY  Keratia  aoqualia 


.-ft 
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XIII.    HEJAJ  BIN  YUSAP. 

The  biography  of  the  celebrated  Hej4j  bin  Tusaf  has  found  a 
place  in  too  many  popular  and  easily  accessible  works'  to  require 
the  transcription  of  any  extended  summary  of  his  life  and  actions  in 
ibis  place.  It  may  bo  sufficient,  therefore,  to  say  that  Hej^j's  ez« 
traordinary  rise  commenced  with  his  expedition  against  Abdallah 
Zobeir,  in  a.ii.  72.  The  success  which  attended  this  nnpopnlar 
nndertaking  soon  marked  him  out  for  further  employment,  and  in 
A.H.  75  he  was  promoted  to  the  magnificent  goyemments  of  Itik, 
Khordsdn,  and  Selstdn*.     These,  and  added  honours,  he  may  be 


•titaens.  (Keratium  autem  IV  gruiis,  et  quiUbei  Dandc  8|  teatUs  oonstitenmt.) 
Seripsit  autem  ad  HedBJadsjam  Inkm  ezistentem,  nt  dmilM  niimos  euderti^ 
Itaqae  eos  conflavit,  et  eoram  ezsmpla  ad  eiTititaii  prapbttn  soeti%  qidbiM 
omnibtw  bene  Telit  Deua,  supentites  erant,  miilt,  qui  eos  non  improbamot, 
■ed  sive  aaquali  epigraphe,  siTe  figora  pmditi  tiaati  pwwaiso—  habiwnmi.'*— >pp, 
83,84. 

^'AhdaJmalee  /.  MtrvHm  dnchmas  titqHs  piwdltM  piinnM  eonflawe  dieitiur. 
Duo  vero  numoram  genera,  alteram  titolo  petiieo  inrtwMtam,  Baglieme  ■• 
Alaanda  VIII  Danecoram,  alteram  gnece  inseripium,  Tthwknse  lY  Daneeoram 
dabantur,  qoee  eraditi  istius  »tatis  hi  oonsiUiim  adhibiti  ila  in  miam  —»■"»•"» 
ooUogerant,  ut  XII  proTentret,  eaque  in  dnas  ■wpiakw  partes  dlviaa^  YI  Dane* 
corum  drachmas  procuderant.  Beferente  Abnliiado^  Ahdmhmmlwom  Hed^adije  la 
mandatis  dedit,  nt  iu  Iraka  drachmas  cndeiet^  eni  mandato  anno  LXX^V,  ant  nt 
tradit  Almadini,  anno  seqnenti  LXXV  morem  gesidt.  Dcindf  eanmi  paraoa* 
suram  in  rcliquis  tractibus  anno  LXXV  imperairit;  Ht^fm!^  autem  els  lnieri|ielsiu 
fertur:  Deus  tiiua,  DeuM  ^iemui  #•!.'*— pp.  147,  148.  . 

Bebkdery  (dec.  279  Hij.),  who  is  notieed  bjr  Fnthn  to  bare  dcfyoled  a  special 
chapter  to  Arab  coinage,  informa  us  that  be  had  heard  thai,  up  to  Uio  tiait  of 
Abdalmalik,  "les  monnaica  d*or  oourantea  tftaient  Gfeoqnes^' et  eelles  d*taf«il 

tftaient  la  monnaie  des  Chotroh  ou  des  JTisitarllM'*  (^  j  ^U«Xll  cllJlfa 
ij^  ^  Ju.^  ^\j^\  J  Sa^^)-       Beladeij  also  endeai^iiifs  to  as- 

tennino  the  eiLact  epoch  of  AbdalmaHk^  iBtrodoetfatt  of  Knfie  moaegr,  vUeh  is 
aaid  to  have  been  first  efiSwtad  towaids  the  end  of  ▲.&  3^  and  to  have  bem. 
extended  to  the  different  prorinoes  in  the  IbUowing  jsar.  See  FMm,  Jonr.  As., 
IV.  (1824),  p.  346.) 


A  "Secundum  AlnukriiiBa  liko  de  poad.  (r.  enoft  ^  IS.)  BtJidui^  Jaa  taae  VOTt  wA 
LXXV  namM  nilgtvit  FoctaiM  ia  BMaeta  eiBnuada  per  laBM  UDOT  et  LXXT  psidiiiti  cnal 
prius,  qiiini  nimo  LXXVI  oomia  ia  toe  arte  cnaft  i 


1  Ockley*8  Hist  Sar.,  474  el  ss^i  Prfsi^  WUL  KeliaaB.,  L  448  el  m^% 
D*Herbelot,  to  eoee  Ueshgst  Abtt  FM4  (Bil*s)»  L  4ai»  *a.|  AUHAiitfi 

Elmacin,  p.  77* 
•  Ocklej,  480, 
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to  have  retained^  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interyal,  to  the  day  of 
his  death  in  a.h.  95,  having  in  effect,  though  nominally  only  a 
viceroy,  swayed  for  twenty  years,  with  all  a  master's  hand,  the  des- 
tinies of  a  mighty  empire;  his  memory,  it  is  tme,  is  assailed  by  cita- 
tions of  his  cruelties,  but  his  own  living  answer  to  the  like  objection 
made  by  his  immediate  subjects  gives  a  very  sufficiently  jostifioatory 
reply  for  his  own  case,  and  that  of  many  other  Oriental  potentates 
similarly  circumstanced — "  In  the  way  you  live,  yon  will  always  be 
treated  with  severity !  * " 


HEJAJ  BIN  YUSAF. 
No.  46.     Weight,  60*0  gr.     British  Museum. 

Obv.    Left.  Pehlvf.   ^\^^        (^-^3r *0 

Right.    Kufic.    uJi.^*.«j  , .  ^.^  ^LsXal.1 
Marg.     M\  ^^^  J^«^c«  sJc^3  m  VI  jJI  V  M\ 

E«v.    Left.   tl:ff^iJt^^^ 

Right.  ^Y^        C2-i%.^  or     •• 

No.  47.    Weight,  57*0  gr.    British  Museum. 
Obv.    Area  as  in  the  last  coin. 


Marg.     ^t    ^^..AM^ 


Rkv.    Left.        Wf^iJY^S         ulliLJLJL-^^LJ  79  A.H. 

Right.  -<JJJ  I pi A i 

No.  48.     Weight,  56'8  gr.     British  Museum. 

Obv.    Area  and  Margin  as  in  the  last  coin. 

Rev.    Left.        (Vf^HO-"^       ^C1j\ *    ^  ■  fl    .!  •^  ^  «• 

Right.  Htt^ijJ        I  tn A...^ 


»  Tabari,  quoted  by  Price,  I.  477. 

'  This  form  is  unusual,  and  perhaps  open  to  question  as  at  preient  nndend, 
but  we  find  numerous  instances  of  similar  abbreviations  of  the  unit  word,  and  it 
would  be  clearly  a  greater  interference  with  our  materials  to  attempt  to  makit  the 

date  into  i^HjUix^  or  t  "  ilJ^A^4^  in  preference  to  81,  as  above  given. 
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No.  49.     AVeiglit,  59*7  gr.     British  Museum. 
A  similar  coin  in  ita  entire  details. 

No.  50.     Weight,  60*7  gr.     British  Museum. 

A  coin  similar  in  its  other  featores  to  the  two  last,  bat  with  the  Kufic 
marginal  legend  «>At  ^31  • 

A  Pchlvi  KuHc  coin  of  Hejilj,  of  a  slightly  rarying  type,  is  giren  by  Fraehn, 
Jour.  Asiat.  IV.  336,  with  the  marginal  legend  ^  «X^I  • 


INDETERMINATE  READINGS. 
XIV.    ZIAD. 

No.  51.     SiWer.     Weight,  45*0  gr.     Masson.     PU  III.  No.  xir. 


nrlli-     CD »' — III ' 

Marg.        *JJJ    ^ J 

Riv.    Left.  Jjttg^^        J       0    y    A ^    A.H.  43. 

Right  J^O  '*^    Diribgerd. 

I  attribute  this  coin  to  Zfid,  though  I  leave  the  oonclnsiveness  of  the  identi- 
fication entirely  open  to  future  correction.    The  name  of  Zfid — if  such  it  be— is 

imperfectly  expressed,  and  the  final  f^  is  represented  by  an  ^  and  a  follow- 
ing ) ,  thus,  )0  :  but  as  this  laxity  of  definition  has  frequently  been  found  to 

occur  in  similar  instances  where  the  value  of  the  combination  is  undoubtedly  ^^ ,  it 

may  be  suffered  to  pass  without  further  notice.  The  restoration  of  the  patronymic 
is  free  matter  for  speculation,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  less  than  three  or  foor 
letters  wanting  in  the  middle  of  the  name,  and  the  now  vacant  space  will  not 
apparently  admit  of  the  arbitrary  insertion  of  the  letters  wanting  to  complete  the 
usual  designation  of  Ziid*8  father.  All  available  evidence  considered,  the  date, 
place  of  mintage,  and  the  legible  portion  of  the  chief  name,  seem  to  eoneor  in  fixing 
the  attribution  of  the  coin  to  Ziid ;  and  looking  to  the  facts  attending  the  early 
denial  and  eventual  acknowledgment  of  his  title  to  call  Abu  Sofian  his  father,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  punch  contremarqne,  whieh  has  ftdlen  so  invidiously  on 
the  most  important  portion  of  the  second  line,  has,  for  the  present,  effaced  the 
medallic  recognition  of  the  patronymic  that  Zfid  was  permitted  to  cite,  prior  to 
^Ioaviah*8  concession  of  his  claim  of  brotherhood. 
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No.  52.    (Extracted  from  M.  Sorct    Giycn  m  ''No.  760  da  Catelogne  Sprcwite.**) 

Obv.    Head  as  usual. 

Left.  f6)^^ 

Rbv.    Left.    .  )iM(»3^        3    fl    T  A.B.4S. 

Right.  41^ 

Possibly  ''  U&iwid  Amfr  iU  Td^aMikiii'*  or  '<  61  hOriUhneUn**  {KmrmUkt). 


XV.    AhdaXloh  Amer.      ,    ^^    •^  ^il^^■X    fc    c 
No.  53.     AVeight,  57  gr.     Steuart,  British  Museum.     PL  III.  fig.  XV. 

Marg.     ^J  ^^vyJ 
Rev.    Left.          -"(Jltf^J^a^    \     y"    *    ^.    fl     y      A.H.  54 
Right.        g)  J«^  I-*   —   li>    Diribgerd. 

XV.    AbdallahZobeirf 

No.  54.     Silver.     Weight,  52-0  gr.     General  Fox.     PL  IIL  fig.  XV/,. 

Obv.     Head  as  usual.  "S  *  t^      m 

Marg.     jjJJJ  ^^vyJ    "^ 
Rev.    Left.        fOJA^^JA        (:Lf       *«»  &^    A.H.  83. 

Right.  fd^ 


Onv. 


No.  55.    Silver.     Weight,  63-5  gr.    General  Pox.    PL  III.  fig.  XV/,, 

Cl>'^>A:»V  Cf    or 


Contremarque.    As  on  No.  9. 
Rev.     Ah  hint  coin. 
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XVI.    ABDALRAHMAN  I  ZEID.    iPouiMi/  I  ZIAD?) 
Ni>.iis.   PI.  III.  fig.  XVI. 

Marg.  aUI  ^ J 

■«(y4Kt      I — Kv — : — j^j  52  ^.». 

^ I    BunaliF 


XVII.     ABDULLAH  ZOBEIRt 
No.  60.     Silver.     Weiglit,  01 D  gr.    Uanon.     PI.  Ill  Bg.  XVII. 

O.V.       [         ''W      =*>* i' 

M.rg.     flj      ^1    ^^^         Coulrcm.ir4llc.    As  Ko.  9. 


imperfect  ? 


XVIII.    ABDULLAH. 
No.  67.     SilTer.     Wciglit,  4l-0  gr.     Pi.  III.  Bg.  XVIII. 


TO 


XIX. 
3-  Sa     Silver.     W.i[{lit,  J3-0  gr.     Hmwd.     PL  IIL  flg.  XIX. ' 


Obv. 

1 

rcsi.o 

s  V             ■  -  J 

Rbv. 

I- 

fJ>J(}f«0 

.■■..,.!r,^...i./l, 

*■ 

TOl.  XII. 

Y 
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XX. 

No.  69.    SUver.     Weight,  64-0  gr.     Maason.     PL  III.  fig. 

Marg.  ^D)  ^        » 


Obv. 


Obv. 


XXI. 
No.  «0.    saver.    Weight,  63-0  gr.    Maason.    PL  IIL  fig.  XXL 

Marg.  ^i]l  ^Vtf^ 


Riv. 


XXII. 
No.  61.  SUyer.  Weight,  69*6  gr.   British  Mnsenm.  (Steoart)  PL  III.  fig,  XXIt 

OBV.  I  7*^  ' « '"' 

Marg.  t)M  ^iJl  ^3  ^t  j<vim 

Contremarque.  *^ 

Rkv.     Left.  fiyt^ijf         CIjL- J:_JL-^3J    A.H.  72. 

Right.  ))JU)JuO^        ^^LJ\ o--.-r    Kermtoin, 

No.  62.    Silver.     Weight,  69  5  gr.     British  Museum. 
Guv.     As  above. 

Rev.     Left.      tiff^^JQ^p         djUjLJL^gui    A.tL  IS. 
Right.  t"^*^^)        ^^jL     ^  r    Kermtfn. 
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No.  63.     Silver.     British  Museum.     PI.  III.  fig.  XXII/,. 

Oby.    As  before. 

Marg.     ^\  ^^^  [only.] 
Rkv.     Left     A.H.  7d. 

Right.        )jdl|iU-Oi 


I  Mm  scarcely  disposed  to  attempt  any  preeite  identificittioo  of  Ibese  eoinSy 
having  an  impression  that  they  arc  mere  imperfect  renderings  of  the  name  of 
Omiha-i-Abdallah  (No.  XI.  Governor).  I  adhere  in  the  first  name  strictly 
to  the  most  obvious  reading  afforded  by  the  contour  of  the  letters,  hot  in  the 
second  word  I  have  rendered  the  first  and  second  letters  altogether  arbitrarily  to 
suit  the  run  of  a  probable  name. 


XXIII. 

No.  64.     Silver.     Weight,  67-0  gr.     Masson.     PI.  III.  fig.  XXIII. 


Obv.  j      \ 


I 


Marg. 


Rev. 


I 


I    ••  • 


A.H.  73. 


XXIV. 

No.  66.  Weight,  74'5gr.  Stenart,  British  Museum.  (Broken*)  PL  IIL  fig.  XXI Vji 


Obv. 


Riv. 


? 

Y2 


] 
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XXV. 

No.  6G.    Silver.    Weight,  54  0  gr.    General  Fox.     PL  III.  fig:  XXY. 
Obv.    Right. -^  y      ^  ' 

bbv.  Lefu     ityrd(y^»«^      ci>LjljL-^  am#?  a.b.  ts. 
Eight      lA^rdprd  ? 


XXVI. 
Ko.  67.    Silrer.    Mr.  Bland.    Uniqae.    PL  III.  No.  XXVL 


Obv. 


^ .. 


o 


Marg.  iH]  ^^v»M 

Rbv.    Left.      |tyrd^(»]p  jLJLJL-^gu-J    A.K.74. 

Right.  td)*' 


Before  taking  leave  of  the  medals  of  the  Arab  Governors,  I  must 
not  omit  to  notice  certain  copper  pieces  apparently  stmck  coniem- 
poraueously  with  the  silver  money  described  in  the  preceding  pages, 
though,  from  the  absence  of  any  officer's  name  on  their  sarfiusea^ 
consequent  on  the  baser  metal  being  allowed  to  go  forth  unadorned  by 
the  designation  of  the  issuing  authority,  they  are  destitate  of  the 
true  historic  value  attaching  to  the  higher  coinages. 

iN'o.  C8.     Copper.    Mr.  Bland. 

Obv.    Device,  the  usual  head,  but  to  the  right  of  the  field,  iu  tlie  place 

of  the  governor *s  name,  is  inserted  the  word  f^^^»    To  the 
left  is  seen  a  small  monogram. 
Rbv.     Device,  a  single  figure. 

Left      »rd3*HCjai<y  i-ljL-A-uJigvJL^    A.H.«8w 

Right.  J^O  tj 
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No.  09.    Copper*    British  Mutemn. 

Obv.    As  ftboTe,  with  the  addiUon  of  the  maiginsl  imei^ptioii  aUt  xya^ 
Biv.    DoTice,  a  single  fignre. 

Left.     f6J^^f6^JI(y$         •^^m^CL^AlJ'    A.B.  88. 

Bight.  M3  ^ 

*  • 

A  second  simiUr  coin,  British  Mweiimi  has  the  eanlmnarqiw  g 


It  is  a  frequent  and  too  often  a  jnat  aabjeci  of  reproaoh  against 
those  who  pablish  decipherments  of  ancient  monumental  writinga»  .that 
the  engrayings  that  illustrate  their  subjects  do  not  aooord  with  thQ 
readings  proposed  bj  the  author  himself.  Oriental  inscriptions  are  of 
necessity  more  than  usuallj  liable  to  objections  of  this  nature.  In  the 
present  instance  I  have  to  claim  unconditional  indulgence  in  this 
respect,  inasmuch  as  my  interpretations  have  been  printed  from  notM 
taken  from  the  medals  themselTee  some  time  since.  The  engravings 
were  only  commenced  upon  after  the  major  portioiL  of  the  present 
paper  was  actually  in  type,  and  are  now  completed  at  a  moment  when 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  compare  them  with  the  original^  mocii 
less  to  endeavour  to  make  them  coincido  with  the  texly  or  even  io  usa- 
this  last  as  a  vehicle  to  point  out  their  defocts.  This  must  be  suflktent' 
exoneration  for  me;  and  for  the  gentleman  who  has  exeeuted  them  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
Pehlvi, — in  my  own  opinion,  I  could  not  have  met  with  m  mat^ 
excellent  artist. 


• 


*•■ 


«••     > 


.       -i.***!** 


TABL£  OP  HINT  CITIES  AND  DA 


A.  H. 


43 


54 

55 

56 

57 
53 
59 
60 
61 


Busrah. 


45 

•••                       ••• 

51 

•••                       ••■ 

53 

No.  XVI.  ? 

53 

•••                     ••• 

Zffid. 


ObeidolUh. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Beiza. 


ZUUi 


Zffid. 


Zttd 


Obeldullab. 


62 

63 

•«.           .I. 

64 

ObeldnlUta. 

65 

«••          •.. 

66 

.«•           ... 

67 

••1          ••« 

68 

Obeldullab. 

69 

*••           ... 

70 

•««          •«• 

71 

71 

.*•                                     ••! 

73 

...                                     .»• 

74 

..*                                     .•• 

75 

Kb&led  ... 

76 

*■•          ... 

n 

78 

..•           ... 

79 

.••           ... 

80 

81 

..(           ... 

Darabgerd. 


(ZUd.  \ 
I  No.  XIV. 


Obeldullab. 


rAbdallahAmer, 
I  No.  XV. 


...        *••        ... 


Aumar.l-Obeidullab 
Idem 

Idem 


Kb&led  ... 
Moballib 
Idem    ... 


H«>jiO  bin  Yusaf. 


HeJiO- 


? 


4$ 

Tot 


•  •••  •••  %%%  ■!• 


••  •••  ••« 


•••  • • • 


Obeldullab   ... 


•••  ta»  ••• 


•••  •••  ••! 


•••  «•« 


••I  ••!  ••• 


•te  •••  ••• 


•••  •••  ••• 


•••  ■••  «•• 


•••  t«e  ••• 


Moballib. 


•••  ••• 


••• 


Sellm?  ... 


AnmaT'l-ObcIdollab 
Idem 

Idem  ... 

No.  XXI.    Aminti. 
No.  XXIV.  \      ... 

••.  ...  ... 

No.  XXVI. 


HeJiO  bin  YuMf. 


/AbdaUah 
I  No.  XT. 


•  } 


••i 


.** 


•M 


•  •■ 


Aunar-UObtldiilUb 


{ 


f  ABOU  k 

\        ad 


••• 


SI 
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Kerniikii. 


Seiitan. 


Aamar-i.ObeldalUb 


No.  XXII. 


iK 


AleiT. 


Omkh-1-AbdaIUh. 


•••  •••  ••• 


••t  ••• 


lAbdallahHaslmi 
I    andSeUm   ...J 

Tb«  Mint 

Th«Mun«. 

The  MUDt 

The  Mm* 

▲bdallah  aloD«... 
•••         •••         •«• 

Abdallah. 


AbdalmaUk. 


Ilrnralrikd. 


Sellm. 
Stum 


■•       •••       ••• 


Sellm  ... 


▲bdalUh 


Htrit. 


8eUn. 


/  Sellm  umIi 
I  No.  XX.  / 


Hasarasp.  t 


StUn. 


^ 


Omiah-UAbdaUah, 
Omiah-kAbdaUak. 


AbdalUh... 

AlxUllah... 
▲bdalUh. 


SdbiaBd 
Abdallah 


:) 


AbdaOdu 
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^>  ij 


Additional  Cirm. 

or  ^   Jo    Obeidullah  Zi4d,  A.H.  62.    Adem  i  Sofian?  (No.  XIX.) 
A.U.  67. 
(^      Ziid,  A.H.  53. 

-^^^    Ziid,  A.H.  54,  and  different  from  ^fj'^    ^pcA^    Moghain, 

A.H.  73?     (No.  XXIII). 
Kerm^n  haft  (Kerminshah  ?)  Abdallah  Zobeir^  a.h.  62?  (Xo.  XVII), 
and  A.H.  63.     Kermaunsr  (KermlUisir?)  Abdallah  Amer,  ^a.  63. 
Musib,  A.H.  71.     Ateah  i  Abdallah?    (No,  XXII.)    A.H.  7S>  7A> 

Q\  (short  for  Busrah?).    Abdallah  or  Abdalrahmaa  i  Zcid?  a*b.  6S. 
jd  I  w  (Khubos).    Abdallah  H&zirn,  a.  h.  63.    Scyihio  eoimiy  65, 68^  GO  A.H.? 


IDENTIFICATION  OF  THE  MINT  CITIES. 

1.  Busrah,  Pehlvi,  Aj)g|  ly^^-  The  well-known  city  of 
Busrah  requires  but  slight  illustrative  notice;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  ■ 
refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  account  of  its  foundation,  &o.,  extracted 
from  Ibn  Kotaibah,  in  Reiske's  Abulfeda,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  42,  and  to  Tabari 
MS.,  ^  jv^xj  Tijj^Aj  ^lij  ^  ^i  ^A  >Afl5 .  See  also  Onseley's 
Oriental  Geography,  p.  63;  "  Aboulfeda  Texte,"  308;  Edrisi,  ii.,  155, 
156,  161. 

2.  Boiza,  Pehlvi,  -J|h^ »  written  ^i^o  for  Li^Aj.     ''Boixa  is  one 

of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Koureh  of  Istakhar:  it  is  a  pleasant  and 
well-inhabited  place :  its  walls  are  white :  and  it  was  the  station  of  - 
the   Mussulman   army  at  the  time   of   the  conquest  of  Istakhar.** 
(Ouseley's  Oriental  Geography,  p.  103)';  see  also  Abulfeda  (Text, 
Paris),  p.  328. 

The  name  of  this  Mint  occurs  frequently  on  the  coins  of  the  later 
Sassanidse,  where  the  more  distinct  formation  of  the  seyeral  letters 
suffices  to  fix  the  orthography  adopted  above. 

3.  JU3  )t3  is  the  mint  monogram  for  the  celebrated  oity  of 
Ddrabgcrd,  famous  as  the  first  capital  of  Ardcshir  Bdbegdn,  the  founder 
of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty  of  Persia.     Dariibgerd  was  the  metropolis 

*  "  Bciza  has  a  citadel  with  fortifications."— GoBeley,  93. 
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of  ao  important  district  in  the  south  of  F^rs.  Its  position  maj  be 
ascertained  by  a  reference  to  any  modem  map.  D^rdbgerd^  under  the 
same  monogram,  is  frequently  found  on  the  later  Sassanian  moneji 
and  its  Mint  continued  to  be  employed  after  the  adoption  of  the  Kufio 

Mohammedan  currency  (:)usAj»r^  a.  h.  91,  see  Miiller,  De  Numisi 

Orient.).    Tabari  MS.,  Ousdey,  89  et  seq.,  Aboulfdda^  880. 

4.  foysf .    I  hare  not  been  able  to  determine  the  precise  meaning 

of  this  abbreviation.  I  have  ascertained  from  the  earlier  Khusmi 
examples  of  its  use  that  the  initial  letter  is  properly  an  ^  i  in  contim- 

distinction  to  the  possible  \  oi  ^j^,  bnt  it  is  still  a  question  whether 

the  three  letters  should  stand  as  cIj^  ^** -^  »'*^?a  &  or  ulLi^  • 

5.  fo^      %J11m00»     Unidentified. 

6.  ^^    ^jj  Yexd,  the  well-known  town  of  the  name*    Istakhrf 

notices  "  the  district  of  Yesd**  as  ''the  most  eonsideraUe  diyirion  of  the 
Koureh  of  Istakhar.  Part  of  this  district  was  fbnneriiy  [preTiooa  to 
A.  H.  300]  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  provinoe  of  Kerm^Ui  but  now 
is  included  in  the  territories  of  Fto.**  (Ouseley,  p.  86|  AbouUMa, 
330.) 

Some  doubt  might  be  raised  as  to  the  eonelafliTeiiess  of  tUa 

reading  of  the  Mint  Mon<^gram  jSf^  ^^^JA'  ^  ^^  ™^  frequently 

appears  in  the  coins  of  the  Arab  GorerDors^  as  ^  ji  :=  o^««  :  bat  the 

earl  ier  coins  ^ve  a  more  correct  outline  of  the  diflbrent  letteri^  and  show 
the  second  down  stroke  as  the  exaet  eorrespondent  of  one  of  the  known 
forms  of  the  Sassanian  PehM  ^.  See  De  Saoy's  Alphabet,  pL  yH, 
M^m.  sur  Ant  de  la  PersOi  under  T;  also  Longperier,  under  the  sand 
letter,  Introductory  Plate. 

7.  /  •  jUjT  Kirminf  The  proTinee  of  Bormin  Ibniu  too  import- 
ant a  portion  of  the  Peraiaa  Empire  to  require  further  identificatoij 
detaib  than  its  own  name  eairies  with  it.  TAtai  UXk  us  that  th0 
capital  of  the  proymee  was  in  olden  days  denominated  ^  ^  1^1:1^  •  (Bm 
also  Ouseley,  Orient  Geog.|  142,  fte.;  Abolfeda  Text»  886.) 

3.  ^.  ^IXmjum  or  ry^rurif  Sttst^;  doos  Dot  oeeuT  as  a  nhil 
name  till  the  73rd  year  of  the  Hijvahi  and  it  then  aeenia  to  hare  bean 

*    3^1    KiarKasfiBK-0Miqr,18X 
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cniployctl  more  to  signalize  the  elevatiun  of  a  new  Goremor,  tban  as 
the  ropreeftrntativc  of  any  given  city,  or  the  eontinaation  of  the  use  of 
tlic  name  from  any  ^et  of  dies  previonsly  so  marked.  In  the  form  and 
execution  of  the  central  devices  of  these  coins,  as  well  as  in  the  shapes 
x>f  the  Pehlvi  characters  of  their  legends^  there  is  perceptible  a  atriking 
uniformity  with  the  same  characteristics  on  the  medala  bearing  the 
name  of  Khubus,  and  having  the  singular  marginal  legends  which 
have  formed  a  subject  of  remark  elsewhere. 

9.  ^  w«  Mcrv.     Merv  Shahjehdn.     The  then  capital  of  Khor^Esin. 
iSco  Ouselcy^s  Orient.  Gcog.,  215,  et  seq,;  Abulfilda^  p.  456. 

10.  Mervalr(id,  or  Merv-rfid  (Menr  on  the  Biver),  also  a  hi^lj 
important  town  in  the  days  of  the  Sassanians.     After  the  first  capture 

of  Khordsan  by  the  Arabs,  Ehnif  bin  Kais  makes  it  his  head-qnartcrs 
for  a  time.  (Tabari.)  Othmdn  divided  Khorlusan  into  three,  Goyem- 
mcnts,  of  which  Mervalrfid  constituted  one ;  its  dependenciee  are 
represented  by  Tabari  as  extending  to  near  Hehlt^  C^3r^3r^  j 
L^  r^  U  l^iCxa^li  /.  ^<  ^  Ab  \r^\)  Balkh  and  Nishap6r  were  made 
the  capitals  of  the  other  two  divisions.  The  district  snbjeet  to 
Mervalrtid  was  assessed,  according  to  Ibn  Khordadbeh,  at  420,400 
Dirhems.  Asiatic  Jour.,  Sprenger,  vol.  xxx. ;  Ooseleji  820 ;  Abnl- 
m&,  456. 

11.  Herat,  called  in  olden  time  is.A  Hari.    On  the  coins  written 
^A  H^&h,  or  \A  Hara,  as  in  Tabari.    See  Ouseley^  217«  &0. 

12.  )t^^^fj.    I  have  some  reserve  in  proposing  a  deoiaiye 
identification  for  the  city  represented  by  this  mint  word,  but  the 
combination  reads  so  naturally  Hazarasp  (cIajm  jCV^)*  that  I  almoet 
prefer  to  leave  it  thus,  instead  of  seeking  for  a  place  more  important 
and  more  frequently  mentioned  by  Arab  authors;   but  as  I  have 
reason  to  question  if  the  early  Arabs  obtained  so  complete  a  settle- 
ment  at  Hazarasp  as  the  extensive  issue  of  coin  would  imply,  I  am 
induced  to  inquire  whether  this  mint  monogram  may  not  possibly 
refer  to  Balkh,  which  was  an  early  Moslem  seat  of  Govemmenty  and 
in  classical  nomenclature,  once  bore  a  designation  not  very  nnliko 
Hajarasbt  or  Aferasht,  i.  e,,  Zariasj>ci»     Hyde,  Hist.  Belig.  vet.  Persar. 
p.  494  ;  Wilson,  Ar.  Ant.  160;  see  Ouselcy,  241 ;  "Fraser's  Khorisan/' 
Appendix,  p.  67;  Hist,  des  Sammanides  de  Fremery,  275;  Edrisfi 
Jaubert,  II.,  pp.  189,  190;  Abulfeda,  478.     (See  subjoined  Plate  IL, 
•lirs.  11,  12,  13,  and  14.) 
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13.  -^1  Baba,  is  another  word  perfectly  legible  in  itself,  the 
relative  meaning  of  which  is  by  no  means  clear.  From  the  position  it 
holds  on  the  coins  of  Sclim  and  his  deputy,  Abdullah  Hazim,  it  must 
be  assumed  to  indicate  a  city  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Khordsun,  and  it  may  possibly  prove  to  answer  to  Nishdp6r, 
or  some  of  the  more  important  cities  of  the  province  whose  mint 
produce  is  as  yet  unidentified. 

14.  jJ     Unrecognised. 

15. Jl      Unrecognised.     (No.  8  of  Plate  II.) 

IG.  ^3Q^  ifi^  Shash?  written  also  ^^Q^  (jiUaBV4«Mt 
doubtful.     See  Ouseley,  233,  vii.,  <fec.;  Aboulfida,  494. 

17.  NOY^'^H  >  ••  AqW  ^  r.  I  suppose  this  to  be  the  Pehlvi 
method  of  expressing  Kermanshdh.  (For  varions  modes  of  naming 
this  place,  see  De  Sacy,  Aboulfedli;  tAao  kLSJU  J   c$^    ,.jKmf^jS 

p.  412;  Edrisi,  ^^^U^  /ft^^/  ^^  CU^^/  "•'  PP*  ^^^'  ^^^' 

18.  )jdlwOA  ^4mJL«  J*  This  may  possibly  be  the  mint  of  the 
district  of  Kermausir,  the  eastern  portion  of  Herman  towards  Hin- 
dustan (sometimes  called  Nermansir.  Marco  Polo,  p.  85;  Pottinger^ 
199);  Bermashir;  Ouseley,  145;  but  the  final  )j5  may  perchance 
merely  indicate  the  city  of  Herman. 

^^-  Q\  '^,  ^^  (JQJ  possibly  the  original  mode  of  indicating 
Busrah. 

20.    J^\u  if^^    iy^*^  Khubus,  in  the  desert  of  Kermdn.   See 

Ouseley,  p.  199;  Aboalfeda^  O^t^  P*  ^^^  >  Marco  Polo,  "Hobinam,** 
p.  107. 


The  fac-similes  of  the  Mint  Cities  of  the  later  Sassanian  Monarchs, 
to  be  found  in  PI.  II.,  have  been  reserved  for  notice  in  this  place;  I 
have,  however,  been  induced  to  curtail  any  remarks  I  might  otherwise 
have  desired  to  make  from  the  increasing  uncertainty  I  have  neces- 
sarily experienced  as  I  have  advanced  in  all  Pehlvi  decipherments 
that  are  not  supported  by  collateral  or  contextual  checks.  In  the 
identification  of  the  Mint  cities  to  be  found  on  the  coins  of  the  Arab 
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Governors,  a  safe  index  was  generally  afforded  towards  nairowing  the 
optional  geographical  circle,  in  the  boundaries  of  the  proyinees  rab- 
mitted  to  the  charge  of  each  officer,  whose  name  was  improsood  apoB 
the  coin ;  so  that  the  leading  name,  date,  and  mint  of  each  piece  fur- 
nished mutual  tests  for  the  determination  of  the  true  reading  of  the 
conjoint  legends.  Here,  however,  no  such  internal  aid  is  availaUe; 
the  place  represented  by  a  given  monogram  has  to  be  sought  over  the 
broad  extent  of  the  entire  Persian  Empire,  and  we  have  not  alone  to 
combat  the  ambiguity  of  the  letters  themselves,  but  we  find^  in  most 
cases,  merely  the  leading  portion  of  each  name,  which  name  itself,  at 
best,  has  to  be  sought  back  through  the  medium  of  a  second  langnage 
and  alphabet,  and  when  reached  with  apparent  literal  certainty,  the 
city  selected  is  frequently  found  to  have  borne  a  totally  distinct 
designation  in  the  days  to  which  the  modem  name  would  have  to  be 
made  applicable.  Under  such  circumstances  I  need  scaicely  excoae 
myself  for  not  venturing  upon  any  detailed  examination  of  these 
abbreviations.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  readings  may  claim  a 
momentary  illustration:  No.  1,  PI.  II.,  reads  clearly  i^am/  it  may 
represent  Ram  Hormuz,  or  any  other  of  the  many  Bam*$  ''Rests'*  of 
olden  time;  No.  6  may  either  be  Nisah  or  Fesah;  No.  7  offers  the 

optional  letters  ^Jd  Saham,  tjv^  Aham,  &c.;  No.  10  is  a  yariety 

of  the  monogram  I  propose  to  render  Yezd;  Nos.  11,  12,  13,  and  14, 
are  copies  of  different  examples  of  the  name  of  Hazaratp  f  (Coins  23| 
28^  &c.);  the  original  of  15  is  unique,  but  the  coin  whereon  it  oocors 
is  so  much  worn  that  it  would  not  do  to  rely  upon  the  outline  olT  the 
mint  name  it  retains;  No.  IG  is  an  early  example  of  the  method  of 
writing  the  name  of  the  mint  numbered  4  in  the  above  claBsification 
of  the  Arab  mint  cities ;  No.  J  7  occurs  on  coin  No.  27j*— my  donbts 
concerning  its  reading  have  already  been  stated;  No.  18  is  a  yariant 
of  Kennanhaft,  ?  the  seventeenth  mint  city  noticed  above. 

Among  other  monogrammatic  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  the 
Sassanian  mints,  which  I  have  not  thought  worthy  of  places  in  the 
accompanying  lithograph,  I  may  cite — a  S\>  b  ju)  or  ^^,  .£JHO> 
d  )f) ,   ^tfj-^,    /  )m^  ,    g  M^  Sec. 
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ARABICO-SCYTHIC  ?  COINS,  STRUCK  AT  KHUBUS. 
No.  70.    Silver.     Weight,  58*4  gr.    British  Maaeimi. 

Obv.    The  usual  linear  imitatioii  Satsmiiaii  head,  fuSag  to  the  ri|^t 

f Monogram      jla 
and  f6^^ 

To  the  right,  in  front  of  the  profile  Legend,  PL  IIL,  f^  1. 
Mofg.        InPehlTf  t^^i^    *•*    InKoflo    aUt   ^^w^f 

To  the  right  of  the  profile  ^f 
Riv.    lire  altar  and  aopportert. 


(Left     IfdM^J^      Cl-^^a^    0S1.R. 
PehlTf^  '        ^^ 

(Right  M^ft    yii       ji    i£  Khnhoi^  PLUL,fif.8. 

Harg.    Upper  eompartmenti^  lee  PL  III.,  fig.  4. 

Lower  oompartmenta.    Left»  MboognuB,    ^^ 

Bight,  P^hbi;     n%  V^' 

"*    DouhtM  datea  68  A.U.,  PL  III.  I(g.  a^  and  fi9  am.    The  annual  datea  ob 
these  eoins  are  generally  hieompletely  eatpteiied  in  Ihefar  oonehiding  letlen. 

See  also  engraTbg,  fig.  4,  PL  xviL,  Ar.  Ant. 

This  may  be  a  fitting  place  to  notice  the  nndetennmed  charao« 
ters  which  80  pecnliarlj  diBtingnish  these  eduis.  A  most  impoiiaat 
point  in  the  examination  of  thie  subject  Is  to  determiiie  eren  tlie 
direction  followed  bj  the  writing,  and  altbougb  so  necessaiy  a  firsl 
step  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  snsoeptible  of  diieot  proo(  yet  then 
are  many  internal  coinoidenoes  senring  to  form  a  fiur  gnmndwork  fiit 
legitimate  conjecture.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  reqnimte  to  test  the 
question  by  the  concurrent  legends  in  other  tongnes:  the  reTorso 
marginal  inscriptions  on  the  abore  coins  will  peihaps  afford  the  most 
ready  means  of  illustrating  this  inquiry. 

If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  the  upper  marginal  star,  through 
the  centre  of  the  derice  to  the  star  bebw  the  foot  of  the  Altar  so  as 
to  divide  the  Reverse  surface  into  two  equal  portions,  and  we  examioa 

the  lower  compartments  of  each,  it  will  be  found  the  word  t^yfj 
to  the  right  reads  from  the  outside  of  the  piece,  whereas  die  mono* 
gram  which  occupies  the  left  division— ^hich  is  so  frequently  assiH 

elated  with  f^yf^  as  to  kaTe  no  doubt  that  it  follows  a  like  eal- 
ligraphic  inclination — ^is  seen  to  be  legible  only  from  the  inside;  thai  is 
to  say^  the  one  has  its  head  lines  touching  die  series  of  dots  whieh 
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encircle  the  field,  while  the  other  has  its  foot  lines  turned  towvds  the 
area  of  the  medal.  Under  these  conditions,  we  should  look  for  the 
initial  point  of  the  superior  marginal  inscriptions^  supposing  them  in 
each  case  designed  to  follow  directions  similar  to  their  snooeeding 
words — as  starting  from  the  star  and  crescent  directly  a]>oyo  the  apex 
of  the  flames  of  the  Fire  Altar,  and  taking  the  second  letter  to  the  left 
and  the  sixth  letter  to  the  right,  which  are  identical,  as  onr  test,  the 
head  and  foot  lines  in  each  legend  would  so  far  correspond;  and  in  like 
manner,  what  may  he  styled  the  natural  direction  of  the  inscription 
occupying  the  spai^  on  the  Ohirerse  usually  devoted  to  the  record  of 
the  name  of  the  issuer  of  the  coin^  would  duly  coincide  with  such  a 
scheme  of  literal  inclination,  as  would  all  similar  writings  on  coins^ 
Classes  B,  C,  &c.  It  need  scarcely  he  remarked  that  such  a  distri- 
hution  of  two  legends  starting  in  different  directions  from  one  and 
the  same  point,  can  only  imply  what  there  wonld  be  otherwise 
reason  to  anticipate,  that  the  writing  affects  a  perpendionlar  direc- 
tion, or  was  arranged,  as  is  now  the  custom  of  Mongol  nations,  in  lines 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  inscribed  surface.  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  adopting  such  a  determination  is,  that  if  we  are  to  recognise 
in  our  strange  alphabet  certain  yery  palpable-looking  identities 
with  existing  Scythic  characters,  we  must  entirely  reyerse  this  order 
of  reading,  and  take  our  marginal  legends  each  upwards  from  the 
crescents  and  stars,  falling  in  a  line  with  the  hands  of  the  Fire  Altar 
supporters,  though  equally  the  one  must  be  looked  at  from  the  ontside 
of  the  margin,  the  other  from  the  centre  of  the  deyice. 

Tt  may  be  useful  to  examine  cursorily  some  of  the  more  striking 
forms  seemingly  susceptible  of  isolation  from  amid  the  associate  cha- 
racters composing  the  yarious  legends  in  this  unidentified  alphabet^ 
which  at  the  present  moment  are  confined  to  the  following  signs  :— 

Letters. 

No.  1     O      2  Of     3   a<      4    ^'    Variant!  ^     5   ^ 

Var.?    ^      6   >4.     7  "V     8     ^      9  ^     10     C}     U    Ji, 

The  first  in  order  and  most  frequent  of  occurrence  is  a  form  eon* 
sisting  of  a  simple  thick  circular  line, — a  round  O.  In  the  early 
stages  of  almost  kaleidoscopic  transition  from  the  Greek  Legends  OQ 
the  Gold  Indo-Scythian  coins,  the  triangular  A's  gradually  meige 
from  their  appropriate  form  into  a  figure  that  might  be  compared  to  a 
reversed  p,  thus  CX  whence  the  progression  into  the  simple  circle^ 
which  can  bo  shown  to  have  replaced  the  original  A's,  is  easily  traced; 
occasionally  the  circular  portion  of  the  p  itself  was  detached  from  its 
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pcrpoiuliculir  line,  ami  added  to  the  number  of  already  existing  O's,  so 
that  in  sonio  of  the  debased  gold  coins,  (Ar.Ant.xiv.,fig.  IG,)  the  entire 
le(,^end  presents  little  else  than  a  simple  succession  of  O'b,  varied  at 
intervals  by  a  few  diverging  cross-lines.  In  the  later  coins  of  Sassa- 
nian  types  the  0*s  likewise  prevail  to  an  extent  that  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that,  taken  as  a  bond  fide  literal  sign,  it  most  answer, 
like  the  Pehlvi  j^  to  many  and  various  articulations.    (I  may  remark, 

amon;^'  other  things,  upon  the  identity  of  the  form  with  the  Nestorian 

O  =  1,  W,  an«l  the  Sindhi  cf,  V.)  Klaproth,  Aper9U,  PL  vi.;  xi. 

No.  2,  considere<l  as  a  compound  of  No.  1,  and  an  affixed  letter  in 
i\\vt  shape  of  a  T,  offers  a  very  Scythic-looking  combination;  the  latter 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  current  forms  of  Mongol  and  Manchu 
A,  E,  or  N  finals,  &c. 

Fig.  3  has  also  much  the  air  of  a  Tatar  letter,  though  it  might  be 
hazardous  to  propose  to  name  its  extant  equivalent;  a  very  similar 
letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  Georgian  alphabet,  as  N.    Klap.  Aper9U^ 

n.  X. 

Fig.  5  finds  an  exact  counterpart  in  Fa  Manchu  (medial),  Klap., 
p.  ^(j.  The  assumed  variant  placed  after  the  fao-simile  above  given, 
may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  different  letter.  The  curious  in  these 
matters  may  trace  the  degradation  of  the  K  in  Kanerki,  Korano,  &c., 
into  an  anomalous  compound  formed  of  three  diverging  curved  lines, 
which  are  subsequently  replaced  by  the  letters  now  in  question. 

No.  8  is  like  a  Pehlvi  ^  P,  as  well  as  the  same  letter  in  the 
Manchu  alphabet,  and  the  B  in  Mongol.  The  letter  immediately 
above  the  left  shoulder  of  the  figure  on  the  obverse  of  the  Khubus 
coins  n})proximatc8  very  nearly  to  the  form  of  Ph  in  the  Manchu. 
(Sec  Klap.  Aper9U,  94,  95.) 

Fig.  0  would  answer  to  the  E  or  medial  A  in  Mongol  and  Manchu. 

No.  10  is  similar  to  the  Georgian  I.  as  a  medial.  The  conjunctive 
line  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  crescent,  and  I  may  notice  as  a 
peculiarity  in  the  entire  system  of  writing,  that  the  letters  seem,  almost 
without  exception,  subject  to  junction  by  one  continuous  centre  line. 

No.  11  occurs  only  on  contremarques,  and  it  is  moreover  singular 
in  furnishing  a  precise  copy  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  Pali  ^  «. 
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No.  71.    Silver.    Weight,  55  gr.    Britidi  MuaemiL 

Obv.    Head  as  usual     In  front  of  the  profile  wUefa, 

posing  it  to  be  PeUvi,  might  be  icpuwated  in 


Marg.    PI.  III.,  fig.  23. 
Bby.    Fire  altar  as  usuaL 

Left    Jttg^ 

No.  72.    A  second  specimen  in  the  Masson  collecUon 
Obv.      — ' 

Rbv.    Left.     ^  ? 

Right.  ^W^l  ? 


NOTE  REGARDING  THE  UNIDENTIFIED  CHARACTEB8 
COMPOSING  THE  LEGENDS  ON  CERTAIN  CLASSES 
OF  SASSANIAN  COINS,  Nos.  70,  71,  72. 

The  undcciphered  characters  to  bo  found  on  the  coins  depicted 
as  Nos.  4  and  8,  PI.  xvii,  and  No.  22,  Supplementary  Plate,  **  Ariana 
Antiqua,'*  and  figs.  1,  4,  &c.,  annexed  Plate  III.,  thoagb  they 
have  attracted  some  attention  from  their  singularity,  have  been 
hitherto  passed  over  without  that  degree  of  examination  or  critical 
analysis,  which  their  rare  occurrence  and  palceographio  intereet 
seem  to  demand,  and  though  we  are  still  in  no  condition  to  decide 
their  import  in  themselves,  or  the  precise  class  among  the  alphabetical 
systems  of  Eastern  Nations  to  which  they  properly  belong,  yet  a 
close  comparison  of  the  various  geographica.1  and  lingnistio  data  fur- 
nished hy  the  different  series  of  medals  united  by  the  common  bond 
of  the  impress  of  similar  symbols  on  their  surfaces,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  useful  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  satisfactory  determination  of 
the  origin  and  appropriation  of  the  literal  symbols  in  question,  or 
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the  development  of  what  at  the  present  moment  continues  to  be  the 
wantinij:  hint  towards  a  definite  solution.  Under  any  circumstances, 
this  stran^^e  alphahct  tested  by  its  association  with  those  of  other 
ton;(ue:?,  whoso  conterminous  existence  is  accurately  defined,  and 
wci^'Iied  in  its  connexion  with  any  national  or  dynastic  indications 
that  may  chance  to  offer,  will  enable  us  to  narrow  the  true  geogra- 
phical circle  of  its  use  around  some  fairly  probable  centre,  and  thus 
aj>pioxiniatoly  indicate  its  local  habitation,  which  at  least  will  furnish 
a  most  vahiahle  accessory  towards  the  eventual  elucidation  of  the 
more  diflicult  problem,  the  family  and  structure  of  the  language 
itself. 

Without  tracing  the  previous  progress  in  the  study  of  this  parti- 
cular iiKjuiry,  or  undertaking  the  useless  task  of  remarking  upon 
coincidences  that  have  escaped  the  notice  of  others,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient introduction  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  subject,  to  cite, 
in  as  much  of  chronological  order  as  the  materials  admit  of,  the  various 
numismatic  ramifications  into  which  the  use  of  this  novel  character  is 
found  to  extend;  these  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

1.  Its  rephvcing  the  barbarous  Greek  on  certain  later  Indo-Scythic 
coins. 

2.  Its  independent  currency  on  an  extensive  suite  of  unappro- 
priated copper  i)ieces  of  Indo-Persian  type. 

n.  Its  detached  use  on  certain  coins  of  the  imperial  Sassanian 
type.     (Nos.  9  and  10,  PI.  xvi,  Ariana  Antiqua.) 

4.  Its  association  with  the  Sanskrit  and  Pehlvi  on  the  Indo-Sassa- 
nian  money.     (Xos.  8,  PI.  xvii,  and  22  Suppy.  Plate,  Ar.  Ant.) 

5.  Its  appearance  on  the  Arabico-Pehlvi  coins  struck  at  Khubus. 
(PI.  xvii,  fig.  4,  Ar.  Ant.) 

G.  And  lastly,  the  illustrative  information  derivable  from  its  con- 
tinued use  in  Contremai'ques,  after  its  seeming  disappearance  as  an 
ori^^inal  mint  alphabet. 

I.  The  first  of  these  divisions  of  the  general  inquiry  is  perhaps 
the  most  curious  of  the  whole,  though  its  aggregate  details  contribute 
little  beyon<l  the  fact  of  the  necessary  antiquity  of  the  use  of  the 
alphabet  under  review,  in  its  replacing  the  original  Greek  on  certain 
debased  coins  of  the  Indo-Scythic  type;  the  comparative  degree  of 
anti([uity,  however,  that  may  be  assigned  to  it5  employment  under 
these  conditions,  is  still  a  debatable  point,  as  the  solo  guide  to  its 
<lecision  is  the  lapse  of  time  which  should  be  allowed  for  an  originally 
foreign,  and  probably  but  imperfectly-acquired  language,  such  as  the 
Greek,  as  appropriated  by  these  Scythic  tribes,  to  become  completely 
obscure  in  the  hands  of  an  adopting  race. 

VOL.  XII.  Z 
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A  glance  at  Coins  Nog.  18,  14,  13  and  12,  PI.  xiv,  Ar.  Ant  wil 
sliow  the  progressive  corruption  of  the  Greek  alphabet  ou  some  of  th" 
less-perfect  specimens  of  the  Inclo-Scythian  mintages:  up  to  tht 
point,  in  spite  of  the  very  palpable  debasement  of  the  majority  of  tb 
letters,  there  is  enough  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  legend  retainer 
to  justify  an  inference  that  even  the  maririnal  inscription  on  No.  M 
was  designed  as  an  imitation  of  some  of  the  many  already  imperfe^ 
copies  of  the  original  PAO  NANO  PAO  OOHPKI  KOPANO  of  t' 
earlier  Kancrki  medals,  Nos.  1,  <tc.  &c.,  PI.  xiv,  Ar.  Ant.* 

Fig.  17,Pl.xiv,  Ar.  Ant.is  the  representation  of  a  different  species 
coin  distinguislied  by  the  peculiarity  of  being  concavo-convex,  or  sanec 
shaped;  it  will  he  seen  however  to  have  been  impressed  with  maT 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  device  of  the  imperfect  coins  just  noticec 
and  to  have  received  at  the  same  time  much  of  the  crude  outline  o 
the  Greek  legend  of  their  joint  prototype,  some  letters  remaining  fairly 
legible,  and  the  general  intention  of  imitation  of  some  one  of  the 
already  indicated  originals,  being  clearly  perceptible  throughout  the 
entire  obverse  marginal  inscription.  The  next  coin  of  this  class  in 
the  descending  order  of  Hellenic  legibility  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Prinsej 
collection,  British  Museum,  which  has  already  been  made  public  ii 
the  late  owner's  own  engraving.  (No.  6,  PI.  xxxviii,  J.  A.  S.  B.  IV. 
Hence  we  may  pass  to  the  medal  depicted  as  No.  16,  PL  xiv,  Ai 
Ant*. 

If  these  several  coins  stood  alone,  in  thc'r  simple  conjunction  wit 
their  obvious  exemplars,  the  inference  regarding  their  legends,  in  thei 
present  form,  would  merely  be  that  the  power  or  the  will  to  fashio: 
Greek  letters  had  passetl  away  with  whatever  of  the  knowledge  c 
that  language  or  alphabet  had,  concurrently  with  the  Macedonia 
supremacy,  reached  the  remote  provinces  of  Central  Asia,  subsc 
quently  subjected  to  Scythic  sway.     But  in  associating  an  cxaniinatio 

*  Professor  Wilson  proposed  to  divide  tlieso  varieties  of  imitative  piecen  int 
two  distinct  classes,  on  the  streuf^tli  of  ft  supposed  clinnge  from  the  proper  iniiinl  i 
in  Kanevki  to  n  letter  Imvin;;  somewhat  of  the  similitude  of  a  7?,  and  so  to  n*a 
the  one  nunic  as  snnctioned  of  old,  and  th^  other  as  a  new  designation;  it  J 
doubtful  whether  the  difference  to  lie  detected  between  the  one  and  the  otlier  dot 
not  arise  from  a  simple  advance  in  the  process  of  barbarizntion. 

«  Under  a  rej^ulated  sypteni  of  collection  and  an  attendant  record  of  plaoesc 
discovery  much  nii^ht  be  gained  from  such  hints  as  the  latter  would  aflbrd  i 
provini;  the  startini;  ])oint  of  coins  of  undetermin.ite  ori;;in,  though  of  cnurae  ■ 
npi>lie«l  to  j;old  coins  in  the  Kast,  any  such  infurmation  would  carry  with  it  lei 
value  than  would  be  concdrd  in  the  ca*«e  of  similar  data  applied  to  the  mor 
locally  fixed  currencies  of  silver  and  copper.  The  gold  Buuccr  cuius  were  fouiU 
1,  Kliuduz;  l^  Budaklitthiiu.    See  Ariana  Antifiua,  378. 
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of  tlie  furms  eventually  proiluced  by  successive  imitatioDS  from  an 
orijL:"iial  (iiVL'k  iinxlrl,  with  certain  letters  on  more  recent  coins  of  a 
lot'f/e  uliicli  cannot  le  very  distantly  removed  from  the  probable 
*'  niiiu>"  (if  thi'M'  imitative  pieces,  tiie  eye  is  necessarily  struck  by  the 
abxtluie  <i»inci«l«'nce  of  many  of  the  would-be  Greek  letters  on  the 
eailiir  mtilal-  with  ^ome  of  the  alphabetical  symbols  of  the  very  lan- 
gu:iL'»^  <jf  wlii'.  h  it  i>«  now  st)n;:lit  to  dijjcover  the  generic  source.  A 
refrniin'  to  KiiT.  4,  PI.  xvii.  Ar.  Ant.,  which,  as  the  latest  in  point  of 
d;it('  and  nh»-t  rjiarly  outlined,  may  be  accepted  as  a  specimen  «:iviug 
the  nio-t  accnnite  idt?a  of  the  once  actually  current  sha|>e8  of  the 
<lo!  atai'lc  Ictlors,  will  .-atisfy  the  reader  of  the  identity  of  several  of 
tin'  cliM meters  iouihl  (►n  its  margin  with  certain  figures  which  con- 
tftitutr  pnrt:<»ns  of  the  de.'iadod  Greek  inscription  on  the  gold  Scythio 
mtii:il>  iu>t  nnticnP.  This  identity  being  conceded,  the  question 
iiniincliaU'ly  ;niso>,  how  did  these  alphabetical  coincidences  originate? 
the  notion  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertainetl,  that  any  given  degree 
of  nicn>  dc)>a^«'d  imitation  of  Greek,  or  any  other  so  far  lost  language, 
could  have  suddenly  arrested  its  downward  course,  and  retained  such 
lixity  of  form,  as  to  carry  itself  comparatively  unchanged  through 
So  many  collati  ral  moditications  of  monetary  ty]>es  and  apparent 
vari.ti«'>  of  >iics.  unallected  also  bv  the  contact  with  the  veritable 
lett('!>  of  two  palpably  current  tongues,  as  this  is  seen  to  have  done 
in  tli»'  ~i  lii  -.  iut-rveninir  between  the  two  extreme  points  now  placed 
in  jii\t:ip<>-!iii.n.  Hence,  did  there  exist  no  other  ground  for  such  a 
drri-ii.ii.  thi^  ar^Miment  :ilone  wuuld  sutlice  to  prove  that  the  singular 
liri-ral  fcnii-  uu'ler  review  must  represent  a  portion  of  a  bond  fide 
alphal* 'ti«  mI  >ciii's,  as  di^tinguibhed  from  any  servile  copying  of  one 
st:ii.i!:ird  Ic.i  ii<l,  or  any  indeterminate  agglomeration  of  individual 
fiiiui-.  -t  ■•  i«'d  Jit  hazard  from  an  imperfectly  understood  original, 
V.  i;h  a  \ ;.  \v  to  >imulate  a  legible  inscription. 

A  «!•  pMid<  nt  intjulry  next  sugge-ts  itself— are  these,  to  us  nnin- 
tdll-ll'le  l»ttrr«,  which  thus  firct  api>ear  upon  manifest  imitations  of 
Sc villi. Ill  i'oin--,  by  any  j»os>ibility  examples  of  a  system  of  writing 
peculiar  to  the  Scythians,  anil  by  them  brought  down  and  currently 
intiodirci  d  into  their  new  possessions?  The  first  hasty  reply  would 
probably   be   in    the   negative',   notwithstanding  that  many   of  the 

>   I  iiistance  cNpfcially  OfO» 

^  A  sul'irnllnnte  ariiunn  lit  icinl'nyr  to  Bhow  the  want  of  any  current  alphabet 
nmi  Hi:  tl>»"  K.»ui'r;%i  (Yut.'Cli.)  1  oxil.iaiis,  prcsfnts  itK'lf  iu  the  exclusive  numis- 
in:iti-  u^o  ot  (in.'k  kturs  to  ixpribs  their  r.ative  naniCH  and  titles.  The 
Kacl|ihiNC-.s  S(*\;..iaiiN,  wliu  Kjuri.ly  luay  be  bup|>(>Md  to  lave  iiuJ  no  proper  ityBtem 
of  lu Iters,  adopted,  with  the  Greek  charactcrv  of  their  Bactiian  predeccBson^  the 

Z2 
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A  glance  at  Coins  Nos.  18,  14,  13  and  12,  PI.  xiv,  Ar.  Ant  will 
sliow  tho  progressive  corruption  of  the  Greek  alphabet  ou  some  of  the 
less-perfect  epocinicns  of  tho  Tndo-Scytliian  mintages:  np  to  cbis 
point,  in  spite  of  the  very  palpable  debasement  of  the  majority  of  the 
letters,  tliere  is  enough  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  legend  retained, 
to  justify  an  inference  that  even  the  marginal  inscription  on  No.  12 
was  designed  as  an  imitation  of  some  of  the  many  already  imperfect 
copies  of  the  original  PAO  NANO  PAO  OOHPKI  KOPANO  of  the 
earlier  Kancrki  medals,  Nos.  1,  etc.  &c.,  PI.  xiv,  Ar.  Ant.* 

Fig.  17,Pl.xiv,  Ar.  Ant.is  the  representation  of  a  different  species  of 
coin  distinguislicd  by  the  peculiarity  of  being  concavo-convex,  or  sanoer- 
sbapcd ;  it  will  be  seen  however  to  have  been  impressed  with  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  device  of  the  imperfect  coins  just  noticed, 
and  to  have  received  at  tlie  same  time  much  of  the  crude  outline  of 
the  Greek  legend  of  their  joint  prototype,  some  letters  remaining  fairly 
legible,  and  the  general  intention  of  imitation  of  some  one  of  the 
already  indicated  originals,  being  clearly  perceptible  throughout  the 
entire  obverse  marginal  inscription.  The  next  coin  of  this  class  in 
the  descending  order  of  Hellenic  legibility  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Prinsep 
collection,  British  Museum,  which  has  already  been  made  public  in 
the  late  owner's  own  engraving.  (No.  6,  PI.  xxxviii,  J.  A.  S.  B.  IV.) 
Hence  we  may  pass  to  tho  medal  depicted  as  No.  16,  PL  xiv,  Ar. 
Ant*. 

If  these  several  coins  stood  alone,  in  thc'r  simple  conjunction  with 
their  obvious  exemplars,  the  inference  regarding  their  legends,  in  their 
present  form,  would  merely  be  that  the  power  or  the  will  to  fashion 
Greek  letters  had  passed  away  with  whatever  of  the  knowledge  of 
that  language  or  al])habet  had,  concurrently  with  the  Macedonian 
supremacy,  reached  the  remote  provinces  of  Central  Asia,  subse- 
quently subjected  to  Scythic  sway.     But  in  associating  an  examination 

*  Professor  Wilson  proposed  to  divide  these  varieties  of  imitntivo  piocoii  into 
two  distinct  classes,  on  the  streiin;tli  of  a  supposed  cli.-nige  from  the  proper  iniiinl  K 
in  Kanccki  to  n  Ktter  having;  soinewlint  of  the  similitude  of  a  7?,  and  so  to  n*ad 
the  one  ni;mc  as  sanctioned  of  old,  and  tlu  other  as  a  new  designation;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  difference  to  be  detected  between  the  one  and  Uie  otlicr  docfl 
not  arise  from  a  simple  advance  in  the  process  of  bnrbarizntion. 

«  Under  a  re^nlate<l  syi^tem  of  collection  .nnd  an  attendant  record  of  places  of 
discovery  much  nii^ht  be  gained  from  sueli  hints  as  the  latter  would  afford  in 
provinfir  the  startini;  point  <if  coins  of  undeternun.-ite  origin,  though  of  course  as 
applied  to  gold  coins  in  the  Kast,  any  Hich  infnrniaiion  would  carry  with  it  leas 
v.ilue  than  would  br  concMbd  in  the  ca«ie  of  similar  data  applieil  to  the  mora 
locally  fixed  currencies  of  silver  and  copper.  The  gold  saucer  coins  were  fouild| 
1,  KHudtiz;  I,  Budaklitthuu.    See  Ariana  Antifiua,  378. 
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individiitil  letters  to  tlic  occasionally  analogous  linguistic  symbols 
I)cculiar  to  tlic^  time  and  ])lacc  wlieroiu  the  imitative  coinage  received 
its  inij)n"«.s. 

All  nfrrciice  to  that  highly  useful  indicative  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject, conipri^cvl  in  the  typical  coincidences  of  the  sjiucer-shaped  Scy- 
thian wiih  othrr  scries  of  coins,  has  been  reserved  up  to  this  time  iu 
order  to  leave  the  j)aheograjdiic  bearings  of  the  question  to  bo  tried 
Hohly  nn  their  own  indej)eudent  evidence.  It  will  be  remarked,  on 
advertin;j:  to  Coin  No.  17,  PI.  xiv,  Ar.  Ant.  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
earlie>t  of  the  convex  <*oins  at  present  within  reach,  that  it  possesses 
the  peculiarity  in  the  details  of  its  device,  that  while  the  general 
habiliments  of  the  principal  figure  remain  but  little  changed  from 
those  worn  by  kin;rs  on  the  flat  coins  of  nearly  similar  type,  the  head- 
dress has  been  subjected  to  a  striking  alteration  in  the  accustomed 
erect  unadorned  conical  top  of  the  cap  being  made  to  project  for- 
wards, and  terminate  in  the  head  and  beak  of  a  bird.  In  seeking  for 
an  instance  of  an  analogous  employment  of  such  an  unusual  deco- 
ration, we  are  at  once  reminded  that  some  of  the  Sassanian  kin^  of 
Peisia  adi»pted,  among  other  crest  devices,  the  very  identical  ornament 
of  a  bird's-head,  and  tracing  downwards  the  mutations  in  the  coinage 
devices  of  theso  monarchs,  we  find  that  the  first  instance  of  the  use 
of  .';uch  a  symbol  occurs  on  a  medal  of  Varahran  II.*,  a.d.  279 — 296: 
where  the  head-dress  of  the  young  prince  who  faces  the  two  principal 
fii^iires  on  the  obverse,  is  fashioned  as  an  almost  exact  counterpart  of 
tin?  caj)  of  the  successor  of  the  Scythian,  on  the  gold  coins  under  more 
immediate  notice. 

After  a  brief  interval  in  Persian  history,  this  decoration  again 
appears  rm  the  Sassanian  money,  when  it  is  found  forming  a  por- 
tion of  the  coronal  insignia*  of  Hormuzdas  II.,  a.d.  303 — 310'. 
AVhether  this  device,  originating  among  the  imperial  Sassanidce,  found 
its  way  to  indei>endent  eastern  countries,  and  was  there  imitatively 
ado]ited,  and  whether  at  or  about  either  of  the  periods  just  quoted 
as  those  of  the  reigns  of  the  aforesaid  Persian  kings,  it  wouhl  perhaps 
be  diflicult  to  say;  but  the  association  is  by  no  means  improbable;  and 
as  consecutive  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  such  appropriations  on 
the  part  of  the  Scythians,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  community  of 


'  Longpcricr,  Pi.  iv,  fif|;8.  6,  &c. 

■  Idem  J  Pi.  V,  figs.  4,  6,  p.  IVl. 

3  'l'liL>  cuincidi'iicG  of  this  HormuzdaB*  h&ving  espoused  a  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Ivabul,  is  perhaps  in  8ome  way  to  be  connected  with  the  introduction  of  ap 
much  of  pure  PcrEuiu  devices  among  the  Eastern  nations. 
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coins  (B) '  identified  with  the  peculiar  language  in  qaestton  by  the 
adjunct  of  its  characters  on  the  field  of  the  obverse.  Less  direct 
but  still  valuable  evidence  towards  the  determination  of  the  exact 
locale  of  the  use  of  one  set  of  literal  symbols,  in  the  more  eloae 
definition  of  the  true  line  of  the  conterminous  currency  of  their  two 
associates,  is  contributed  by  the  detection  of  the  name  of  Zaba- 
list^n,  as  impressed  upon  the  bilingual  Sanskrit^Pehlyi  coins  of 
Vasu  Deva^ 

Sect.  V. — The  present  division  of  the  circle  of  our  inquiry  de- 
mands but  brief  remark.  The  information  conveyed  by  the  associate 
Pchlvi  legends  on  the  coins,  being  concise  and  distinct  to  the  point, 
amounting  to  the  affirmation  (if  the  interpretation  fail  not)  of  the 
most  precise  and  definite  nature  yet  obtained  from  any  other  class  of 
previously  noticed  medals,  to  the  eficct  that  the  Arabico-Khnsml 
coins ^,  inscribed  with  the  singular  characters  more  especially  nnder 
investigation,  were  struck  at  Khubus^  in  the  Kerm^n  desert,  in  the 
year  63,  et  seq.  of  a  cycle,  which  the  adjunct  of  the  Kufio  Bismillah 

^^\   «WbJ  ^^  ^^^  margin  of  the  pieces  indicates  as  necessarily  Moham- 
medan, and  consequently  Anno  Kejira). 

In  this  combination  of  data,  we  obtain  the  determination  of  the 
fact,  that  in  a.ii.  63  the  language,  whose  characters  now  occupy  our 
attention,  continued  in  free  and  apparently  dominant  use  at  this  pointy 
intermediate  betv^ecn  Persia  proper  and  Northern  India. 

Sect.  VI. — The  evidence  furnished  by  the  continued  use  of  these 
characters  in  "  contremarques  ^"  or  the  small  punch  impressions  em-* 
ployed  by  a  subsequent,  or  a  foreign  power,  to  legalise  the  currency 
or  attest  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  strange  coinage,  subsequently  to  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  and  indeed,  upon  Mohammedan  coins  them- 
selves, indicates  clearly  the  bond  fide  existence  of  the  language  they 
were  used  to  express,  as  well  as  its  survival  of  the  epoch  of  the  first 
introduction  of  Kufio,  iu  addition  to  the  other  alphabetical  associa- 
tions it  has  been  scon  to  have  undergone.  Moreover,  taking  these 
contremarques  as  couched   in  the  real  or  adopted  language  of  the 

'  Class  U;  vide  ififra, 

*  Clnsa  A,  described  below,  p.  342. 

»  Ariana  Aniiqua,  PI.  xvii.  Fig.  4,  p.  402;  Olshausen,  Die  Pelhwie  Le- 
gendcn. 

*  {jaAj^sL*     Sec  Ouscloy,  Orient.  Gcog.,  p.  199. 
^  Ex.  gr.,  see  Coins  Nos.  9  and  38. 
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ami  10,  ri.  xvi,  Ar.  Ant.,  and  those  occurring  on  their  Scytbian  pre- 
ilt'ci>>nrs  [\]^.  17,  V\.  \iv,  Ar.  Ant.,  vvc.},  ui«l  not  ctrcctivcly  indicate 
a  (Iri'n-r  ot  coiiiniuiiitv  ht'tv\ojn  the  two  diil'iTcnt  ibsiics,  it  would  be 
conclusively  Mippiicd  in  the  numismatic  testimony  conveyed  in  the 
tiiijTular  (iir{  of  this  bramb  of  tlie  Fire-Altar  .**eries  invanably  retaining 
to  a  markt'il  extent,  tlic  c<mcavo-convex  form,  which  so  especially 
di>tiiii:iii-«ho.s  tbo  imitation  Kanerki  medals  (Class  1.)  whereon  the 
lir>t  <lrlijiit»'  spooinuMi  uf  the  peculiar  writin;^  presents  itself.  Another 
coincidjiico  of  value  in  the  correct  classilication  of  medals  is  to  be 
deto  tod  in  this  ramitication  of  ^assanian  money,  as  evidenced  by  the 
uni(ju<'  instance,  in  the  whole  mint  annals  of  that  dynasty,  of  the 
a])j:li(-ation  of  a  monogram:  added  to  which,  the  outline  of  that 
m<)nni:r.ini,  wIku  closely  examined,  is  found  to  bear  a  striking  rcscm- 
bhiiHM*  to  tlie  ;:eneral  peculiarities  of  those  in  uj^e  among  the  Indo- 
S(vthi:nis*,  on  who-^e  medals  a  but  little  varying  symbol  is  seen 
uniformly  to  occupy  the  exact  place  on  the  obverse  field  of  the  piece 
which  the  more  modern  representative  still  holds  on  the  later  issue  of 
Sassanian  origin. 

In  this  stage  of  advancement  towards  unquestioned  Sassanian 
devico.-,  amounting  indeed  to  a  complete  adoption  of  the  fixed  types 
in  their  full  integrity,  moditied  only  by  the  use  of  the  local  language 
in  lieu  of  the  accusti.med  Pehlvi,  it  seems  requisite  to  conclude  that 
whoreas  previous  examples  of  a  partial  appropriation  of  certain  points 
of  detail  in  costume  may  simply  import  imitation  by  an  indcpcn- 
ileiit  race  of  the  models  introduced  by  the  most  powerful  of  Asian 
monarclis,  the  pre:?ent  comprehensive  assimilation  of  type  with  the 
Persian  originals  must  be  held  to  indicate  some  more  direct  inter- 
ference with,  or  even  a  specific  annexation  of  certain  provinces, 
wherein  the  doubtful  lan^Miago  whose  symbols  mark  our  coins  was 
current.  How  much  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  accompanied  the 
e\toll^ion  of  the  circle  of  the  numismatic  dominance  of  the  emblems 
of  that  creed,  is  a  question  which  need  not  detain  us  at  present. 

Si:cT.  IV. — The  appearance  of  these  indeterminate  characters  in 
numismatic  conjunction  with  the  known  Dcvandgari  and  Pehlvi 
alphabets,  oilers  in  itself  a  pertinent  indication  of  the  boundaries  of 
their  eurrencv,  as  necessarily  intermediate  between  the  Indian  seat  of 
the  one  alpha  I  et  and  the  Persian  appropriation  of  the  other;  added 
to  this,  is  found  the  more  definite  evi.lcuce  of  proximity  to  the  latter 
country,  in  the  in&cri]>tion  of  the  name  of  Khoru^dn,  on  a  class  of 

'  Sec  especially  the  moDoqram  on  No.  IG,  PI.  xir,  Ariana  Antiqua. 
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coins  (B) '  identifiod  with  the  poculiar  laDguage  in  question  by  the. 
adjuDct  of  its  characters  on  the  field  of  the  ohverse.  Less  direct 
but  still  valuable  evidence  towards  the  determination  of  the  ezaot 
locale  of  the  use  of  one  set  of  literal  symbols^  in  the  more  dose 
definition  of  the  true  line  of  the  conterminous  currency  of  their  two 
associates^  is  contributed  by  the  detection  of  the  name  of  Zabn- 
listdn,  as  impressed  upon  the  bilingual  Sanskrit^Pehlyi  coins  of 
Vasu  Deva". 

Sect.  V. — The  present  division  of  the  circle  of  our  inquiry  de- 
mands but  brief  remark.  The  information  conveyed  by  the  associate 
Pchlvi  legends  on  the  coins^  being  concise  and  distinct  to  the  pointy 
amounting  to  the  affirmation  (if  the  interpretation  fail  not)  of  the 
most  precise  and  definite  nature  yet  obtained  from  any  other  class  of 
j^reviously  noticed  medals,  to  the  efiect  that  the  Arabico-Khnsral 
coins ^,  inscribed  with  the  singular  characters  more  especially  under 
investigation,  were  struck  at  Khubus^  in  the  Korm^u  desert,  in  the 
year  63,  et  seq.  of  a  cycle,  which  the  adjunct  of  the  Knfic  Bismillah 

^^\   «WbJ  ^^  ^^®  margin  of  the  pieces  indicates  as  necessarily  Moham- 
medan, and  consequently  Anno  KcjirsB. 

In  this  combination  of  data,  we  obtain  the  determination  of  the 
fact,  that  in  A.ii.  63  the  language,  whose  characters  now  occupy  our 
attention,  continued  in  free  and  apparently  dominant  use  at  this  pointy 
intermediate  betv^een  Persia  x)roper  and  Northern  India. 

Sect.  VI. — The  evidence  furnished  by  the  continued  use  of  these 
characters  in  "  contrcniarques »,"  or  the  small  punch  impressions  em- 
ployed by  a  subsequent,  or  a  foreign  power,  to  legalise  the  currency 
or  attest  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  strange  coinage,  subsequently  to  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  and  indeed,  upon  Mohammedan  coins  them- 
selves, indicates  clearly  the  bond  Jide  existence  of  the  language  they 
were  used  to  express,  as  well  as  its  survival  of  the  epoch  of  the  first 
introduction  of  Knfic,  in  addition  to  the  other  alphabetical  associa- 
tions it  has  been  seen  to  have  undergone.  Moreover,  taking  these 
contremarqucs  n^j  couched   in  the  real  or  adopted  language  of  the 


'  Class  I>;  vide  infra, 

*  Class  A,  dcscribfd  below,  p.  3-12. 


s  Ariana  Aiuiqun,   PI.  xvii,   Fig.  4,   p.  402;   Olshausen,  Die    Pelhwie   L«- 

gcndcii. 

*  {jatJ^sL*     See  Oii«elcy,  Orient.  Gcog.,  p.  199. 
^  Ex.  gr.,  BOO  Coins  Nos.  9  and  38. 
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dominant  power,  the  state  in  which  the  Arabico-Khasrui  coins  were 
thus  made  legal  tenders  must,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  have  been  still 
subject  to  a  race,  who  owned  as  their  court  language,  the  tongae 
usually  rendered  by  the  unidentified  symbols  under  review. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INDO-SASSANIAN  COINS. 

No.  73.     Barbarous  coin,  debased  metal,  concavo-convex. 

Obv.     Rudo  bust,  with  close  head-dress,  facing  to  the  right;  behind  the 

head,  in  old  Sanskrit,  tf  LP  ~  ^^    ^^*^* 
Bev.     I uii)crfect  representation  of  an  altar,  only  partially  impressed* 

No.  7-i. 

0  u V.     As  No.  73,  with  the  addition  of  flowing  fillets  behmd  the  head.   The 

front  of  tlie  profile  in  old  Sanskrit 

^  — ^— ^— -    variant  ? 

Rev.     As  No.  73. 

Nos.  75  and  76.     Coins  figured  as  Nos.  11,  PI.  xvii.  and  20,  PL  xxL,  Ar.  Ant. 
Obv.     Head  to  the  right.       In  front  of  the  profile 

^    ^       ^(t^     SrrShaht. 
It  is  useful  to  note  the  modification  of  the  Devanagari  letter  ^  in  these  coins 
06  introductory  to  the  more  decided  change  in  the  letter  to  be  seen  below. 
Bxv.    The  usual  fire  altar. 

No.  77.     Copper.     Fig.  C,  PI.  xvii.,  Ar.  Ant, 

Obv.    Head  facing  to  the  right,  &c.    Legend  in  unidentified  characteiff| 
PI.  III.,  Fig.  21. 

R  sv.     Fire  altar  and  supporters ;  between  the  figures  of  the  worshippers, 
forming  a  part  of  the  altar  itself,  are  the  following  letters :— 


Sr£  Tate(ch)>. 
ShahYSrf. 


See  also  Obverse  margin  of  Class  B— Tchoch  ?  Takaah  f 
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Ko.  78.    Figured  In  Ar.  Ant.  as  7  of  PI.  xvii.^  and  Jonr.  As.  Soe.  Bengnl,  Vdl« 
VI.  PL  xlv.  fig.  3. 

M.  De  Longporicr  has  attributed  a  very  simiUr  coin  to  Honnazdat  III.,  thtf 
8on  of  Yezdeglrd,  interpreting  the  Pehlvf  jS^^^^\^  AuhrimaMtit  Sea 
his  p.  59,  fig.  1,  PI.  ix.  Tlie  reading  is  scarcely  satisfactory,  and  the  t}'pe  diffenDg 
materially  from  those  of  the  coins  placed  before  and  after  it,  rendera  the  aaaign- 
ment  more  tlian  questionable.  Let  the  Pehlvf  name  be  wliat  it  may,  the  Chakras 
on  tlij  reverse,  and  the  Xngari  letters  scattered  about  tlio  fields,  give  the  claaa  of 
coins  a  decidedly  Indian  cuniploxion.     Among  the  rest  may  be  found  the  old 

Sanskrit  forms  of    ^  :  2"  ^^"^  7   *"d   ff  or  ^. 

As  connected  with  the  subject,  this  may  be  a  fit  place  to  notice  a  rare  copper 
coin  m  the  British  Museum,  which  in  a  measure  seems  to  bear  affinity  to  the  clais 
of  medals  just  referred  to.  Tlu^  Obverse  presents  what  to  Indian  numiamatiats 
we  should  designate  as  an  almost  Gupta  head,  around  which  is  inscribed,  in  a  verr 

old  style  of  Devanagari,  the  legend  ^  "^[^  C^^irfO^  ^^  ^j*  Yagutarit}-*  ? 

The  Reverse  of  this  coin  displays  a  fire-altar  and  sapporters,  and  below  the 
altar  is  an  afiair  sliaped  precisely  as  an  inverted  pair  of  spectaelea. 


Class  A. 

INDO-SASSANIAN.— VASU  DEVA, 

No.  79.     Silver'. 

Obv.  Centre. — Bust  and  bearded  front  face,  head  surmounted  by  a 
wingi'd  crown,  partially  modified  from  tlie  Sasaanmn  original, 
abovo  tlu>  apex  of  which  is  s*H(n  a  crebceiit  and  a  star;  th«  hair 
is  arran<ri'd  in  two  globes  of  cuHh  depending  from  tlie  bock  nf 
the  ears,  attvr  tlic  manner  of  certain  SaKs:iuiail  coifTurea,  and 
behind  tht*  neck  appear  the  ends  of  the  fidots'. 

To  the  ri^ht  of  the  fi«;ure,  in  Pehlvf  eharactcra 
To  the  left  of  the  main  device  in  Pehlvi  characters,  fig.  0,  PI.  IIL 


'  For  en:;ravin;»s,  sec  Jour.  As.   Soc.   Bengal,  Vol.  III.  PI.  xxr.  fig.  6{  Ar. 
^      PI.  xxvii.  fig.  1). 

Traceable  in   the   Sassanian    models    afforded    in    Longpcricr*a   platea   of 
s  \8  of  Sapor  II.,  Artaxcrxea  II.,  and  Sapor  III.,  &c. 
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Margin* 

V^  t^N^^^^j  w:>f^r'^ha'^  (v^^^-^one)  l^eTuv"™ 

IIU    ^^UU  j\  J^^  ''c^Aj  ^Uy^  c^^    OiJ  ^^  ^.^/  {^"pc'JIlb!^™ 

See  PI.  III.,  fig8.*io,  11,  12  aud  13. 

Ret.      Centre. — Bust,    with   front  face :    head-dress,   close  cap,   with 
ascending  flames  coming  to  a  point  over  the  middle  of  tlie  head ; 
hair  pendant   in   two   large   knots    of    curls,    similar    to    the 
arrangement  seen  in  the  Indo-Sassanmn  coins  (Reverse)  B. 
To  the  ri;;ht  of  the  bust 


o 


^     ^^     T^  •      S"  ^^s"  ^«^*-    P^'  11^-  ^5-  ^^• 


To  the  left  of  the  bust 


Margin. 

Y^^Y^-O^O^^     (^>Li3Lc^  jXm,  ?    PL  III.  fig.  16. 

•         •  •  . 

A  medal,  in  the  Vienna  Cabinet,  very  similar  in  its  typical  composition,  has 
been  figured  in  M.  De  Lon;;perier's  work  on  Sassanian  coins,  PI.  xi.  3,  and 
attributed  to  Kliusrij  II.  (Parviz):  likewise  engraved  in  Ouseley^s  Memoir,  No. 
8.  As  I  do  not  rely  upon  M.  D.  L.'s  Pehlvi  decipherments,  or  the  accuracy  of 
his  engraver,  and  as  in  tiiis  case  he  only  ventures  to  read  a  small  portion  of  the 
entire  legends,  I  abstain  from  any  remarks  based  upon  such  unsatisfactory  mate- 
rials. 

*  In  nomine  Justi  judicia,    Anquetil,  Zend-Avesta,  il,  341. 


Class  B. 
INDO-SASSANIAN'. 


No.  80. 

Obv.     The  half  profile  of  a  man's  head,   unbearded,  but  with  small 

mustaches,  pendant  ear-ringM,  close  cut  hair,  witii  fillets 
appearing  at  the  bnck;  skuli-cap',  ornamented  with  trident- 
shaped  objects  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  with  the  crest  of  a 
tiger's  head. 

Unidentified  characters,  PI.  III.,  fig.  17. 

1  For  engravings  of  similar  coins  see  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  III.  PI.  xxi. 
fi^s.  10,  11;  Journal  Asiatique,  Vol.  VII.  (1839),  PJ.  xvii.  fig.  34 ;  Ar.  Aut., 
PI.  xxi.  fig.  22. 

-^  Artixerxes  V,  (a.d.  380,  3P4),  Longperier,  PI.  vii.  figs.  1,  2,  3,  is  the  first 
Sa-saniaii  who  i  tro  luces  caps  of  tliis  close  form,  with  ornaments  us  it  were 
ntt  lehed,  less  than  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  crown  itself.  The  present  caps 
remind  ime  of  many  of  the  olJ-fasiiionod  sowars'  helmets  still  in  use  in  India, 
wherein  the  front  ornament  (often,  too,  a  variation  of  a  trident  in  shape)  is  move- 
able, and  inserted  at  will. 
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Margin. 

Variants  f^^  "^tT      ^^   Shahitina  fj^c|mf|^^ 

^    PL  III.,  fig.  20. 

Bkv.  Bust  to  the  front,  close  cap,  with  ascending  flames  on  each  aide 
coming  to  a  point  sumo  distance  above  the  centre  of  the  head- 
dress, fillets  of  the  Sassauian  style,  and  hair  tied  in  bows  below 
the  ears.  The  face  is  unadorned  by  either  beard  or  mustache ; 
but  still,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  looks  anything  but 
feminine.  The  connexion  in  style  with  the  head-dress  on  the 
Beversc  of  Coin  A.  (V^u  Deva)  is  obvious  and  striking. 

Left.       )0^t^O'^)f^e)'^        ''<— i>j    cJuJo   l-JL.  PL  III.,  fig.  18. 
Right.    ^^)-^^JdJ^j^^^     \^  i^^^j^  KZ^y^'  PL  III., fig.  19. 

In  regard  to  the  Sanskrit  readings  of  the  Obverse  marginal  legends  I  hare 
little  or  uotliing  to  say  in  their  favour.  I  can  afford  to  fail  where  such  men  as 
Prinsep  and  Wilson  have  been  so  signally  foiled.  The  truth  is,  the  Sanskrit  cha- 
racters are  so  imperfectly  formed,  and  vary  so  materially  in  different  specimens, 
that  this  in  itself  creates  a  [tendency  to  distrust  any  decipherment,  however  care* 
fully  collated. 

In  respect  to  the  Reverse  Pehlvi,  too,  much  indulgence  is  to  be  claimed,  and  I 
do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  conceal  that  the  portion  now  rendered  aB**s{f  tunn^ 
tef'*'*  has  previously  been  read  "  haft  haftdd ",  77y  which  last  in  reality  is  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  decipherment.  I  have  been  induced  to  reject  it,  probable 
and  satisfactory  as  it  seems  to  be,  both  because  I  have  had  to  concede  a  different 
meaning  to  a  very  similar  legend  (see  Left  Obverse,  Coins  A),  and  because  the 

»  The  /^s>^1d  of  Abulfaraj,  (pp.  116,  183,  Edit.  Pocock,  Oxon.)  has  been 

shown  to  convey  the  current  title  of  the  Tartar  monarchs.  (See  St.  Martin,  Ar- 
mtfnie,  II.,  18.)     And  I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  word 

Vaj^  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  authors,  which  has  been  hold  by  late  writers  to 

bo  applicable  as  the  name  of  an  individual,  and  has  hence  furnished  ample  ground 
for  conjectural  identifications.  (Guildemeister,  Do  Rebus  Ind.  p.  6;  Ariana  Aa- 
tiqua,  133;  Reinaud,  Memoire  sur  Tlnde.)  The  following  passage  from  Tabarf 
doternimes  that  this  also  is  a  mere  generic  designation  of  Indian  kings. 

MS.  Tabail,  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  99,  cap.  /.  >5Jwg  ^  ,  ^^Ljj  -fci  -Ti 
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hiirbness  of  the  number  renders  it  questionable  as  applied  to  the  epoch  of  a  reign ; 
and  for  many  reasons  the  date  would  not  suit  the  Hejira  cycle ;  added  to  which,  of 
the  large  number  of  coins  of  this  description  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of. 
examining!,  no  single  one  offers  any  modification  of  the  fixed  legend,  such  as 
would  be  expected  did  the  legend  in  question  supply  the  date. 

[  I  find  a  difficulty,  too,  in  the  name  of  ^ ,  x^aJCj  ;  ^u*  <^^^y  ^  *^»®  *^ifd  letter, 
wliich  is  curiously  shaped,  and  may  possibly  be  a  ^  =  J  a;  ^  =  ^^  ^ ,  or  a  -^ 
joined  to  the  succeeding  |  =  ^  • 

»  Amoimting  to  70  or  80  at  the  least.    Masson  alone  has  40  or  60. 


Class  C. 
VAKHU  DEVA. 


No.  81.     Copper'. 

Obv.  Area. — A  coarsely-executed  bust,  facing  to  the  right;  beardless 
chin;  head  surmounted  by  a  winged  diadem,  above  which  ia 
seen  the  crest  of  a  tiger *8  head,  similar  to  that  found  on  Coins  B. 

To  the  right    3^^    ^^|^'  To  the  left    ^W   ^^; 

Sri  Vah4ra.  Vakhu  Deva*. 

PL  III.,  fig.  6. 

Marg.     Legend  expressed  in  the  unidentified  characters  engraved 
in  PI.  III.,  fig.  8. 


»  Engraved  as  fig.  6,  PI.  xiv..  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  VI.  (1837);   and 
No.  8,  Pi.  xvii.,  Ar.  Ant. ;  also  fig.  6,  PI.  xxv..  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  (1834). 

*  Professor  Wilson  reads  this  ^|   Q|GH«1    "  o|<Q    ^e|  Sri  Batmana^Vatu 


Deva.  The  second  word  is  given  as  doubtful ;  but  the  Vasu  Deva  is  stated  to  be 
^^  unequivocaV^  (Ar.  Ant.,  p.  400).  The  letter  rendered  tm,  in  modem  Sanskrit 
clinructers,  presents  no  doubt  a  difficulty,  and  if  there  arc  no  means  of  confirming, 
there  exist  no  sufficient  data  for  rectifying  the  reading  of  so  high  an  authority  as 
the  author  of  Ariana  Antiqua ;  but  many  will  perhaps  still  prefer  the  decipher- 
ment originally  proposed  by  Prinsep  of  Sri  Vihara  (J.  A.  S.  B.,  VI.  293). 
As  regards  the  Vasu,  I  have  less  hesitation  in  objecting  to  Professor  Wilson^s 

position,  as  the  second  letter  in  the  name,  if  rightly  intended  for  an  ^  5,  should 

in  some  measure  correspond  in  outline  with  the  undoubted  ^  in  the  Vasu  on 

Coins  A.  In  the  value  now  assigned  it  will  be  seen  that  I  again  follow  the  first  of 
Sanskrit  palaeographers^  the  late  illustrious  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
Bengal. 
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Rsv. '  Area. — Fire  altar  and  gupporters. 

Left.    In    badiy.fdrmed  Pelilvf  letters    \)^f)^    for    t^)^^ 
Or  in  Persian  characters     ^-ij  for  »  "  *^/^^«    PL  III., fig.  6. 

Right.       Also    in    imperfect    Pehlvf       fif^'^'^\)ti       ^^ 


At  times,   the  legend  seems  as  if  it  kd  been  intended   for 
a  modificution  of  the  nsual  invocation  in  the  subotitution  of 

f^33^     ,^.^,  for   f^S^    J;-J  God.    PL  III.,  fig.  7. 

J     r. 

Marg.     Precisely  similar  to  that  on  the  obverse. 


COINS   OF   TABARISTAN. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  limited  number  of 
Tabaristan  coins  that  have  found  their  way  into  our  English  cabinets 
^-as  such  I  need  scarcely  repeat  that  the  materials  at  command  Lave 
been  found  insufficient  to  form  a  sound  basis  for  any  criticisms  upon 
certain  very  debateahlo  points  ttill  exibting  in  regard  both  to  the 
correct  reading  of  the  coin  dates  themselves,  and  to  their  appli- 
cation, when  read,  to  the  several  cycles  to  which  they  may  possibly 
refer.  Such  being  the  case,  I  confine  the  ])resent  notice  to  a  register 
of  such  coins  as  I  have  had  an  o])portunity  of  examining  in  original, 
and  an  ex])ression  of  my  own  ideas  of  the  correct  interpretation  of 
the  dates  to  be  found  on  each. 
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Enp^lish,  of  places  in  Palestine,  I  find  that  lists  of  the  villages  of  the 
Bcllud  Beshdreh  and  Esh  Shukif  districts,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  of  Yafa  and  Haifa,  are  yet  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  survey  of  Palestine  Proper.  During  my  trip,  I  waa  fortunate 
enough  to  supply,  in  some  measure,  this  deficiency  as  regards  the  two 
first  of  these  districts  and  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  though  the 
lists  are  by  no  means  complete.  They  were  obtained  from  various 
Sheikhs,  and  checked  by  mutual  comparison. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  country  under 
description. 

Modern  DivUion  and  Boundaries. — It  is  divided  into  two  large 
districts,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  called  the  Belldd  esh  Shukif 

i^AjU^I  :i^,and  the  southernmost  Belldd  Beshareh  x,L£jo  AiL. 
Each  of  these  districts  is  divided  into  its  maritime  and  inland  or 
mountainous  tracts,  distinguished  by  the  significant  terms  Sahal  and 

Jebel — jV*^  ^  iV^' 

The  Bellad  esh  Shukif  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  by  the  Lebanon  district  of  Aklim  et  Tuffa^ 
S.  by  Bcll4d  Beshdreh,  l    ^^^^     ^^  ^^ 

E.  by  Bellad  Beshareh  and  Merj  el  Ay6n,  J       Kwimiyeh  riw. 
W.  by  Mediterranean. 

The  Belldd  Beshareh  is  bounded  on  the 

N.  by  BelMd  esh  Shukif, 

S.  by  the  districts  of  Acca  (Acre),  Safed,  and  El  Jebel, 

E.  by  the  Ard  el  Huleh  and  Hasbeia  district, 

W.  by  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Merj  el  Ayun  (the  Plain  of  the  Springs)  is  a  subdivision  of 
Bellad  Beshdreh,  situate  on  its  N.E.  angle. 

Area  and  Aspect — These  districts  comprehend  an  area  of  about 
4G8  square  miles.  Their  average  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  26 
miles;  and  average  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about  18  miles.  The 
shore  districts,  comprising  the  celebrated  Phoonician  plain,  rarely 
exceed  2  miles  in  breadth.  In  many  places,  as  at  Ras  el  Abiad, 
Promontorium  Album,  and  Rus  en  Nak(ira,  the  mountains  come 
down  in  bold  precipices  to  the  sea. 

Physical  Aspect, — The  general  aspect  of  the  maritime  tract  is  that 

of  an  interrupted  undulating  plain;  and  of  the  inland  districts  that  of 

an  irregular  table-laud  or  plateau,  separated  by  deep  narrow  wadis  or 

valleys,  and  studded  with  billy  elevations.     The  approximate  aver«||;e 
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torreat  of  turbid  water,  nearly  white  from  the  abnaioii  of  the  chalky 
elifitf,  25  paces  broad,  and  quite  unfordaUe.  It  wae  crowed  hy  a 
stone  bridge  of  two  arches,  slightly  pointed,  62  paces  hmg  by  4 
broad ;  this  bridge  was  called  Jesr  Kberdeli  by  my  mnleteer.  AhoTO 
the  bridge  the  stream  was  broken  by  soToral  snail  islets.  The 
remains  of  a  gnaid  tower  stood  on  the  left  bank.  Near  tbe  oeast  the 
Kasimiyeh  finds  its  way  to  the  sea  through  a  low  belt  of  ssod,  in  a 
meandering  stream  of  consideimUe  depth,  and  7  paces  hcead;  it  is 
thore  crossed  by  a  good  bridge  of  one  arch.  This  river  is  the  aaeieBt 
Leontes. 

The  Zahrini  ^^\y^)  »  ^  eftveam  aboirt  one  third  the  uae  of  the 
Kasimiyeb^  and  is  generally  fcfdaUe.  It  has  he  nm  in  the  UHs  •ear 
Jeszin,  about  18  inileB  direct  distaBoe  easiferiy  from  Sidon,  from 
which  town  its  enbovchnre  lies  abo«t  4  milee  S.  hjr  W.  lits  hed 
among  the  noontains  is  oAen  literally  oeneeaiod  nud  innwiMt 
bouquets  of  the  pmk-ioweiing  sleandefc>  Its  gmmM  'oonrae  si  asaiiy 
west. 

The  drainage  essterly  is  «anisd  to  4e  Jeidnft  aad  Ldn  Bj6ikk 
by  numerous  small  rhnikf^  wMng  wUeb  that  of  26k  is  Ae  mmt 
considerable. 

Oeolo^. — Th^  principal  rode  spr»iiing<WFer  this  pari  of  Pialestine 
is  the  marine  limestone  fd  Lebanon,  intentnUifiod  wiHi  Mb  -of 
scaglia,  mari,  and  caknMooi  feMidstoiie.  dganie  nanins  «ae  caier 
here  than  in  the  liCfaanoB;  Irat  ihey  edit  in  ■uffieieBt  amnber  to  ides* 
tify  the  two  fomations.  FliBft  and  <Aert  •oedar  4n  Inyeia,  «nd  ||oodos 
of  quartz  abound  in  tiie  wly  *bedB. 

These  strata  have  been  penetoaled  and  rfleied  by  dykes  of  tasak, 
both  cellular  like  that  df  the  flonmni,  and  compaot 

This  volcanic  tock  is  seMom  eeen  in  lAie  tracts  imder  deswiptiou^ 
except  in  or  near  lines  ^  dirioeation  or  fraotmre  fJienomaoa  wifh 
which  it  appears  to  be  intimately  eoaneoted,  aa  well  aa  <widi  the  ■Ihar- 
fnl  earthquakes  by  which  the  crast  trf  the  Holy  Land  has  been  rent 
from  the  time  df  the  cataslroplie  of  Soddui  aad  'Scncnah,  and  the 
Crucifixion,  np  to  the  prsaent  hoar.  Midway  down,  «ad  at  Oe  liot- 
tomof  the  gnat  flanne  of  Hn  Idtiai,  bekfw  the  Chtftki  of  Bhnhir  on 
the  left  side,  below  the  TiDage  of  UliA,  a  great  aalbinst  of  Inqp 
occurs,  overlaid  by  the  friable  red  and  variegated  saodstoae  i|»ith 
which  it  is  often  aaoeiated  la  the  Iiehaaon. 

Considerable  dldocatlon  of  Hm  itiiia  'oaeara  'in  Ao  Kne  'df  ftUi 
great  transverse  fiasnie.  On  the  eoiltfaerB  4ailk  of  ikt  -rih^r  anaesn 
cliffs  of  the  red  sandstone,  while  the  limestone  oonepies  a  4mihw  aad 
much  greater  height  on^ihu  uppulHo'iille  ' 
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A  fe\7  miles  to  the  soutli  of  this  region,  in  the  direction  of  8«fed, 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith ^  noticed,  in  the  high  open  plain  near 
Kadita,  heaps  of  black  stones  and  lara  surrounding  what  had  eyidently 
been  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  They  describe  it  as  an  oral  basin 
sunk  in  the  plain,  in  the  direction  from  S.W.  by  S.  to  N.W.  by  N., 
between  300  and  400  feet  in  length,  and  about  120  feet  in  breadth; 
the  depth  about  40  feet.  The  sides  are  of  lara,  shelving,  but  steep 
and  rugged :  in  thcni  Mr.  Hebard  recognised  lavas  of  three  different 
epochs.  A  sort  of  outlet  occurs  in  the  N.W.  side.  The  basin  is 
sometimes  filled  with  water,  but  then  it  contained  nothing  bat  mad. 
All  around  it  are  the  traces  of  its  former  action  exhibited  in  the  strata 
of  lava  and  the  vast  masses  of  volcanic  stones. 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  east  skirts  of  this  district,  above 
the  Lake  Iliileh,  I  found  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  alluvial 
deposit,  resting  on  rugged  coulees  of  basalt,  in  which  the  Lake  Hulek 
itself  probably  occupies  a  great  engulfment  or  sinking-in. 

The  volcanic  action  on  the  limestone  has  produced  a  vast  quantity 
of  calccdonies,  agates,  jaspers,  and  cherts,  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
outbursts.  Silicified  wood  is  seen  occasionally  in  the  sandstone^ 
associated  with  the  basalt. 

The  limestone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  often  overlaid  by  beds 
of  conglomerate,  formed  of  pebbles,  rounded  and  angular,  derived 
from  the  harder  and  more  siliceous  portions  of  the  limestone,  and  a 
few  pebbles  of  basalt,  cemented  by  a  travertin-like  paste.  These  beds 
rarely  extend  any  great  distance  inland ;  they  are  occasionally  foand 
at  300  or  400  feet  above  the  sea^s  level.  One  of  the  most  considerable 
of  these  deposits  is  found  to  the  north  of  Ras  en  Ndk6rob.  The  beds 
arc  generally  horizontal.  The  dip  of  the  limestone  strata  is  usaally 
westerly,  though  various  and  confused  from  volcanic  disturbance; 
sometimes  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  at  others  vertical.  At 
lias  en  Nakiireh  tiie  dip  was  G^  westerly. 

Soil. — The  soil  covering  these  rocks  is  usually  of  a  light  reddish 
brown,  varying  generally  with  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rock; 
redder  and  more  ferruginous  where  the  basalt  outcrops,  whiter  and 
more  marly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scaglia  limestone.  A  fine  sheet  of 
dark  vegetable  mould  covers  the  maritime  plain  north  of  Ras  el 
Abiad. 

The  Morj  el  Ayun  is  for  the  most  part  a  plateau  of  limestone,  on 
which  rests  a  rich  red  loam,  smiling  with  vineyards,  gardens,  and 
whcut-ficlds;   the  vine  thrives  also  iu  the  marly  soils,  but  still  better 

»  Vol,  III.,  pp.  367,  3«B. 
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in  the  red  volcanic  soils.  The  dark  vegetable  loam  is  the  best  calcu- 
lated for  the  culture  of  cotton.  Wheat,  millet,  beans,  tobacco,  and 
lentils  (addas)  are  the  staple  articles  of  cultivation,  both  in  the  low 
plains  and  the  high  plateaus.  The  vine  and  olive  flourish  on  the 
high  plains  and  mountain  sides;  a  little  cotton  is  grown  in  the  low 
maritime  tracts. 

The  table-lands  are  generally  naked  of  trees,  but  on  the  loftiest 
summits  are  found  the  juniper  and  pine.  The  high  valleys  and 
mountain  sides  are  verdant  with  the  evergreen  oak  (andrachnes);  the 
terebinth  and  carob  trees,  oleanders,  and  the  Oriental  plane,  shade  the 
streams;  while  the  low  maritime  tracts  abound  with  salsolas,  squills, 
and  anemonies. 

Government. — These  districts  are  under  the  Turkish  Pasha  of 
Sidon,  whose  present  residence  is  Beyrdt;  but  the  immediate  chief  of 
Bellad  esh  Shukif  is  Hussain  Amin,  of  the  house  or  tribe  of  Beit  Ali, 
who  resides  at  Nabatieh  et  Tahta.  The  chiefs  of  Belldd  Beshdreh  and 
the  Merj  el  Ayun  are  Hamed  el  Bey  and  Hussan  Selman,  who  resides 
at  Tibnin.  They  are  all  Metdwalis  of  high  descent.  The  villages  are 
separately  under  their  respective  Sheikhs,  who  are  responsible  to  these 
chiefs,  and  the  latter  to  the  Pasha,  for  their  several  districts. 

Population, — By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  is  Metd- 
wali,  a  sect  of  Shiites,  intermingled  with  Greek,  Greek  Catholic,  and 
Maronite  Christians,  and  also  a  few  Druses  and  Arab  Mussulmans 
of  the  Sunni  sect.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  population  is 
marked,  in  the  list  appended,  by  the  letters  M,  C,  D,  A,  for 
Metdwali,  Christian,  Druse,  and  Arab,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the 
village. 

The  approximate  total  population,  as  far  as  could  be  gleaned  from 
the  imperfect  account  of  some  of  the  Sheikhs,  amounts  only  to  15,000, 
or  little  more  than  30  to  the  square  mile;  that  of  the  whole  of  Syria, 
calculated  at  1,500,000  souls,  amounts  to  about  the  same  per  square 
mile. 

The  towns  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  under  separate  Mtitsellims, 
quite  distinct  from  the  Metdwali  chiefs  of  districts.  The  present 
approximate  population  of  Tyre  amounts  to  about  4100  souls,  of 
whom  about 

2000  are  Greek  Catholics 

50  „  Greeks 

50  „  Maronites 

2000  „  Metdwalis. 

4100 
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The  approximate  population  of  Sidon  is  greater  than  that  of 

Tyre,  via.: — 

Mussulmans 3500 

Greek  Catholics  2000 

Greeks  (Riimi)     40 

Maronites     1200 

V  CiT  B '    ••••    ••••     ••••     ••••    •■••      "W 

.Ai^avlDB    ••••        •••!        ••••        «•••        ••••  vW 

Met^wali      20 

Floating  (Sailors,  d?c.)         ....       400 

7610 

The  principal  export  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  present  day  is 
tobacco— an  article  of  commerce  unknown  in  the  palmy  days  of  these 
ouce  greatest  maritime  cities  of  the  world :  fruits,  honey,  silk,  cotton^ 
timber,  firwood,  and  nut-galls,  are  also  articles  of  export  Beyr6t 
has  latterly  taken  away  much  of  the  trade  of  Sidon.  The  orimsops 
and  purples  of  Tyre  no  longer  exist,  though  the  shell  producing  tl|e 
dye  is  found  on  the  coast.  I  examined  carefully  the  cavities,  taken. 
by  Mr.  Wylde  for  the  dye-pots  of  the  Tyrians,  close  to  the  sea^  and 
find  them  to  be  natural  rock  basins  in  the  rugged  limestone  rockj 
excavated  by  the  action  of  the  tide.  They  occur  in  various  plaoes 
along  the  whole  coast  of  Syria,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontea  to 
Gaza.  The  tidal  wave  washes  into  these  cavities  fragments  of  shells 
and  sand,  which,  in  process  of  time,  become  cemented  into  a  bieooi^ 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  sea-water  salts  on  the  limestone.  The 
shells  are  not  confined  to  the  species  producing  the  dye,  but  oopsist 
indiscriminately  of  all  shells  that  may  happen  to  £all  within  the 
reach  of  the  wave. 

I  took  a  boat  to  visit  the  submerged  ruins  of  Tyre  described  by. 
M.  Borton;  but  found  only  a  reef  of  the  rugged  limestone  of  the  coast.. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  the  surface  of  the  peninsula 
has  been  subject  to  oscillation,  as  is  evident  from  the  numeroas 
coluuins  and  foundations  that  are  now  covered  by  the  sea,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  paces  from  the  shore,  particularly  on  the  sovthem 
and  western  extremities  of  the  peninsula,  "  destroyed  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea."  But  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  old  city  lies  buried 
under  the  drift  sands,  a  little  to  the  cast  of  the  present  town;  it 
forms  an  inexhaustible  quarry,  whence  materials  arc  taken  to  build 
and  increase  Bcyrut,  and  other  towns  on  the  coast.  A  magnificent 
wall  of  finely-cut  rusticated  masonry,  which  appears  to  have  crossed 
the  peninsula  from  north  to  south,  has  lately  been  discovered  under 
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the  sands.  The  modern  Tyriane  were  busily  engaged  in  transporting 
tlie  materials  of  this  portion  of  their  ancient  city  to  repair  the  breachafl 
made  by  Sir  R.  Stopford  and  Commodore  Napier  in  the  walls  of  St 
Jean  d'Acre. 

''Is  this  your  joyous  city,  whose  antiquity  is  of  ancient  dayst 
Her  own  feet  shall  carry  her  afar  off  to  sojourn."  (Isaifth  xxiii.  7.) 
"  They  shall  lay  thy  stones,  and  thy  timber,  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst 
of  the  water."   (Ezek.  xxvi.  12.) 

In  the  vicinity,  the  remains  of  baths  with  tessellated  p^vementA, 
and  the  foundations  and  pillars  of  a  small  temple,  bad  been  reeeptly 
dug  up,  as  well  as  the  mutilated  torso  of  a  marble  statue  of  Miner^^i 
as  large  as  life;  the  drapery  is  exquisitely  done,  and  is  confined  Oft 
the  bosom  by  a  Medusa's  head.  This  piece  of  statuary  is  in  poss^8^iol| 
of  a  native  of  Tyre,  living  in  the  house  called  Beit  JubbCir.  I  men* 
tioned  the  circumstance  to  Colonel  Rose  and  to  Mr.  Moore,  our  Comiul 
at  Beyrut,  and  hope  that  this  interesting  relic  of  Qreciaii  art  in  Tyre 
may  be  preserved  from  still  further  mutilation. 

Of  Christian  Tyre  there  still  remain  the  ruins  of  a  fine  eathedrsiil« 
supposed  by  Maundrell  to  be  the  structure  erected  by  Panlinus,  Bishop 
of  Tyre,  in  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  for  which 
Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  temples  in 
Phoenicia,  wrote  a  consecration  sermon.  Here  probably,  ^  Robinsoft 
and  Smith  observe,  were  entombed  the  bones  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  drowned  in  the  Calycadnus  on  his  inarch  to  the  Holy 
Land,  1190  a.d.  Robinson  and  Smith  judged  t^e  length  of  ikUf 
structure  to  have  been  not  less  than  250  feet,  lind  its  height  150, 
I  availed  myself  of  a  better  opportunity  than  these  travellers  possessed 
of  measuring  it  both  from  the  inside,  and  also  from  the  exterior,  by 
going  round  through  the  gate  of  the  Turkish  wall,  and  found  it  to 
measure  216  feet  by  182  feet.  Part  of  the  Beroa  on  tbe  east  flido  id 
still  standing :  the  height  and  massiveness  of  the  walb,  q^pd  the  Urge 
prostrate  pillars  of  granite,  proclaim  this  structure  to  have  be^n  opo  of 
the  most  magnificent  cathedrals  of  Syria. 

Of  ancient  Sidon  little  remains  save  her  rook  tombs,  and  the 
numerous  pillars  of  granite  and  marble  seen  scattered  ift  all  fs^rta 
of  the  town. 

^^  Be  thou  ashamed,  0  Zidon,  for  the  sea  hath  spoken,  even  the 
strength  of  the  sea."  (Isaiah  xxiii.  4.)  "  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face 
against  Zidon,  and  prophesy  against  it."     (Ezekiel  xxviii.  21.) 

Remarkable  places  in  the  interior. — ^Among  the  most  remarkable 
places  in  the  mountain  districts  are  the  castles  of  Tibnin,  Hunjn, 
Shemmaa,  and  M^ron,  in  Qelldd  Besh^rehj  and  that  of  Shukif,  in 
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Bellad  Shukif.  That  of  HCmin  protected  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
country  from  Banian  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan;  that  of  Sheinmaa» 
which  stands  on  a  lofty  mountain  oyerlooking  Has  el  Abiad,  held  the 
key  of  the  maritime  pass  from  the  south ;  Mdr6n  guarded  the  paw  east 
from  Tyre;  while  the  strong  fortresses  of  Tibnin  and  Shnkif  held  in 
subjection  the  high  fertile  interrening  table-lands. 

Tibnin  is  the  Toron  of  the  Crusades^  built,  according  to  William 
of  Tyre,  a.d.  1107,  by  the  Christian  chief  of  Tiberias,  Hagh  of 
St.  Omcr.  Saladin  took  it  after  a  siege  of  six  days,  a.d.  1187,  after 
his  fatal  victory  over  the  Crusaders  at  Hattin.  In  1197-8  it  was  be- 
sieged for  nearly  two  mouths  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant  without  aaooess^ 
though  it  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  bat 
finally  surrendered  to  Bibars,  a.d.  12CC.  Nau  passed  by  in  1674, 
Robinson  and  Smith  in  1838,  but  these  travellers  did  not  visit  the 
castle. 

The  castle  of  Shukif  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades  noder 
the  name  of  Belfort  or  Beaufort,  and  gives  its  ancient  Arabic  name  to 
the  district.     Hero   the  Christian  knights,  after  their  repulse   by 
Saladin  at  Banias,  fled  for  refuge,  trusting  to  its  prodigious  strength. 
The  place  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  victor  until  a.d.  1189, 
when  it  was  surrendered,  on  honourable  terms,  by  Raynald  of  Sidon, 
the  garrison  retiring  unmolested.     It  was  restored  a.d.  1240,  but  re- 
taken in  A.D.  1268  by  Bibars  after  a  determined  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Templars.     No  mention  of  this  fortress  occurs  after  the  time  of 
Ed  Dhahiri,  till  Burckhardt  heard  of  it  in  a.d.  1810.      Mr.  Bucking- 
ham passed  near  it  en  route  from  Banias  to  Sidon ;  and  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Smith  saw  it  at  a  considerable  distance  when  passing  from  Safed 
to  Tyre.     I  visited  it  en  route  from  Hasbeia  to  Sidon  in  1846,  and 
passed  the  night  at  the  adjacent  village  of  Am6n,  whence  the  fortress 
is  called  by  Abulfeda,   "Esh  Shukif  Amdn."     The   village  is  20 
minutes  walk  N.  20^  W.  on  the  table-land  below  the  castle.     Th 
latter  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  nearly  1000  feet  above  the 
Litdni,  which  roars  in  the  depth  of  the  gorge  at  the  base  of  this  fear- 
ful scarp,  on  its  right  or  western  bank.    The  castle  is  a  mass  of  dilapi- 
dated masonry  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  running  N.E.  and 
S.W.,  about  ICO  paces  long,  and  from  50  to  55  paces  broad.     On  th 
S.E.  side  the  wall  ri^^cs  in  a  line  with  the  rock  from  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  and  is  dcfondcd  on  the  other  flanks  by  a  deep  fosse  exea- 
vated  in  the  rock.     The  entrance  appears  to  have  been  on  the  S.W, 
side,  but  is  now  blocked  up  by  rubbish.     The  slide  of  the  portcullis, 
a  turret  and  passage  for  drawing  up  letters  from  below  stiU  remain. 
The  wall  is  from  7  to  15  feet  thick,  loop-holed  in  various  places,  and 
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flanked  by  both  square  and  round  towers;  the  latter  are  of  rusticated 
masonry  with  bases  shaped  like  truncated  cones.  On  the  S.E.  side 
the  wall  is  double,  and  here  are  many  out  offices,  stables,  souterrains, 
and  a  rock-cut  cistern.  There  is  also  a  cistern  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  out  beyond  the  ditch  the  remains  of  a  small  town,  evidently  used 
by  the  vassals  and  retainers  of  the  castle.  Near  the  S.  angle,  are 
three  grottos,  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  in  front  of  the  entrance  runs 
an  elevated  terrace.  The  interior  presents  heaps  of  ruins,  among 
which  still  stands  the  hall  of  audience,  a  massive  building  with  a  hand* 
some  arched  entrance,  and  a  groined  roof  supported  by  octangular 
pillars;  the  apartment  is  about  30  feet  by  20  feet.  Near  the  castle 
are  the  remains  of  two  old  watch  towers. 

I  entered  the  castle  with  some  difficulty  by  an  intricate  passage 
loading  up  a  tower  on  the  S.  angle.  The  conical  knoll  which  it 
crowns  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  high  plateau 
to  the  N.  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith  appear  to  have  been  mis- 
informed in  stating  the  castle  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Met^wali 
Sheikhs  of  the  district^;  it  has  been  totally  deserted  for  many  years 
save  occasionally  by  wandering  tribes  of  Naners  (Gypsies).  The 
Sheikhs  probably  once  resided  at  the  village  of  Amun. 

Kalaat  esh  Shukif  has  been  erroneously  placed  in  Robinson  and 
Smith's  map  several  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  its  true  position.  M.  Kiepert, 
who  constructed  the  map,  appears  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter  in  laying  down  this  part  of  Palestine  from  these 
travellers'  observations,  as  will  appear  from  his  memoir  on  the  map.' 
The  want  of  exactness  in  the  notation  of  the  course  has  caused  a  de- 
viation which  would  place  Safed  four  or  five  minutes  ficurther  east  than 
is  possible  according  to  Jacotin*s  map,  or  according  to  the  more 
southern  routes  of  these  travellers  themselves.  Unfortunately,  this 
uncertainty,  M.  Kiepert  goes  on  to  say,  affects  also  the  important 
position  of  Kalaat  esh  Shukif;  in  this,  however,  the  American  travellers 
are  not  to  blame,  for  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  bearing 
taken  from  Hadddta  is  correct,  but  am  ignorant  of  the  authority  on 
which  M.  Kiepert  has  placed  Esh  Shukif  at  so  great  a  distance  in  the 
line  of  this  bearing,  to  the  N.  40°  E.  of  Haddita.  My  own  routes, 
and  more  especially  the  intersection  of  my  own  bearing  of  Esh  Shukif, 
(taken  at  Banias  and  afterwards  verified  at  Shukif  itself,)  with  that  of 
Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith  from  Hadddta,  would  place  it,  as  before 
said,  several  miles  nearer  the  latter  place.     Esh  Shukif  I  found  to 

»  Vol  III.,  pp.  37C,  377. 

•  Appendix  D  (BiK  Res.),  p.  61. 
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bear  W.    1^  N.  from  the  castle  of  Baniasj  the  instrament  oaed 

a  prismatic  surveying  compass^  by  Troughton  and  Simms.     The  coons 

of  the  Litaui  too  appears  too  far  to  the  south. 

The  castle  of  Mdr6u  stands  on  a  hill  about  300  feet  high,  oom^ 
mandiiig  the  pass  of  Wadi  Buflye^  about  10  miles  easterly  firom  Tjn» 
It  consists  of  a  >yall  of  solid  masonry  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  flanked 
by  semicircular  tovrers,  comprising  an  area  of  about  198  paoes  longi 
and  from  62  to  95  broad;  the  entrance  is  on  the  N.W.  side,  and  ie 
provided  with  a  slide  for  a  porteuUis;  the  area  inside  is  oooapied 
partly  by  ruins  and  partly  by  the  huts  of  a  small  village.  The  castle 
appears  never  to  have  been  finished ;  the  style  is  that  of  the  Cmsades. 
This  Mdrdn  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  to  the  S.E.,  on  the  rqad 
from  Safed  to  Tyre. 

Ancient  Geography. — The  districts  under  description  formed  part 
of  the  territory  allotted  to  Canaan^  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham.  On  the 
division  of  the  Promised  Land  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  this  part  of 
Canaan,  from  the  Great  Sidon  on  the  north  to  Mount  Carmel  on  the 
south,  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Asher^;  while  the  eastern  tracts,  on  the 
western  banks  of  t)ie  Jordan,  became  the  portion  of  Zebulon  and 
Naphthali.  "  Neither  did  Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho, 
nor  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  nor  of  Ahlab,  nor  of  Achzib,  nor  of 
Hclbah,  nor  of  Aphek,  nor  of  Rehob."  (Judges  i.  31.) 

In  David's  reign,  Tyre  appears  as  a  maritime  kingdom,  under 
Hiram^.  After  the  rebellion  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  their  being  carried 
away  into  captivity  by  the  King  of  Assyria,  the  provinces  belonging 
to  Ashcr  in  the  interior  were  comprehended  in  Galilee,  and  the  mari- 
time tracts  remained  separate,  under  the  name  of  the  Coasts  of  Tyro 
and  Sidon. 

Sidon,  the  first-born  of  Canaan,  gave  his  name  to  the  city  he 
founded,  and  of  which  Tyre  was  a  colony.  The  first  mention  of  Tyre 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  as  belonging  to  Asher'.  IsaiaJi^  signi- 
ficantly stylos  this  great  city  the  '^  daughter  of  Zidon."  Homer  is 
silent  respecting  Tyro,  though  the  immortal  bard  notices  Sidon  more 
than  once  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey ^ 

These  two  great  cities  are  easily  recognised  throughout  the  revo- 
lutions of  ages  in  the  present  Sur  and  Saida.  Accho,  Achxib  (Ecdip- 
pa),  Alcxandroscheno),  and  Zarephath  or  Sarepta  on  the  coast,  have 
been  found  in  the  present  Acca  (Acre),  Ez  Zib,  Iskandriyob,  and 


>  Joshua  xix.  If? — 3J>.  •  ChronicleB  xiv.  1. 

»  Joshua  xix.  29.  «  Isaiah  xxiii.  12. 

^  Iliad  vi.  289,  and  xxiii.  743;  Od}'8S.  i?.  64,  and  xt.  114. 
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Surafend;  while  the  remains  at  Adldn  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  Binall  city  of  Ornithopolis.      Kdnah  is  douhtless  the   Kaneh 

of  the  Book  of  Joshua;  its  Arabic  orthography  ^\S  in  my  lists  ap- 
proaches the  original  Hebrew  more  closely  than  the  Kana  Ulif  of 
Robinson  and  Smith,  though  the  places  are  probably  identical. 

The  town  of  Achshaph  and  Hali,  mentioned  by  Joshua^  as  belonging 
to  Ashcr,  may  probably  be  found  in  Elsh  Shukif  and  Hail;  Madon'  in 
Maron;  the  Mcareh'  of  the  Sidonians  in  Maarekeh;  Misrophoth-maim^ 
in  Mezraah;  Remmon-methoar^  and  Hannathon  in  Kefr  Rumm^n  and 
Anata;  Janoah^  which  the  King  of  Assjnria  took,  with  Ijon,  Abel- 
bcth-Maachah,  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  in  Yanoah;  Ijon  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Smith  find  in  Merj  Aydn,  and  Abel-beth-Maachah  in  Abil  el 
Hawa.     Abel-maim^  may  probably  be  identified  with  Abil  el  Kamh. 

My  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Beyrut,  suggested  to  me  the 
examination  of  Hunin  as  the  site  of  the  great  Hazor,  so  celebrated  in 
the  days  of  Joshua  and  subsequently.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think 
that  Hazor  lay  farther  east,  and  that  its  site  is  pointed  out  by  a  mound 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  Hasbeia  and  Banias,  called  by 

the  Arabs  Tel  Ghdz6r^^jU  ^J?.     The  sites  of  Apfaek,  Rehob,  Urn- 

mah,  Ramah,  Hosah,  Hebron,  and  Neiel — all  cities  of  Asher — are 
still  unfixed. 

In  the  routes  subjoined,  the  rate  at  which  I  travelled  was  about  2 
miles  an  hour  in  the  mountains,  and  about  2f  to  S\  along  the  coast. 
The  variation  of  compass  I  found  to  be  nearly  9°  West. 

No.  I, — Route  from  Acre  to  Tyre^ 
N.B. — This  route  was  travelled  quicker  than  that  from  Tyre  to  Sidoih 

By  sea-side,  plain  bounded  by  hills  to  east. 

Jezzar's  aqueduct  crosses  road,  Munshiah  on  right  -         -        -     0  20 

Still  along  plain,  near  sea,  cross  rivulet^  Jezzar*s  aqueduct  on 

right 0  30 

Samariyeh,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  fig  orchards  -         -    0  15 

Foundations  of  ancient  site,  gardens        -        -        -        -        -015 

Carried  forward     -        -     1  20 


*  Joshua  xix.  25,  27.  '  Joshua  xi.  1 .  '  Joshua  xiii*  4. 

^  Joshua  xi.  8.  ^  Joshua  xix.  13,  14. 

•  2  Kings  XV.  29.  ?  2  Chron.  xvL  4. 
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Brought  forward   -        •     1  20 
Rivulet  of  El  Mabshiik  (Mafshur  of  maps),  stone  causewaj, 

banks  flat  and  swampy  -         -         -         -         -         -         -0  24 

Ez  Zib  (Ecdippa),  \  mile  on  left^  near  sea,  springs,  Hamsen  on 

right     -         -         ------«r036 

Busseh,  a  mile  on  right,  on  flank  of  promontory      -        -        -     0  46 
Springs  of  A  in  el  Mesherfi,  south  of  Ras  en  Naki&reh,  reef 

i  mile  out  at  sea    --------09 

[From  Acre  to  this  the  road  has  been  across  the  month  of  a 
sandy  plain,  well  cultivated  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  oliye 
groves,  and  watered  by  rills  from  the  hills,  which  bound  it 
about  two  or  three  miles  to  eastward.  These  hills  now  bend 
down  to  the  coast,  forming  the  promontory  of  Ras  en  Nak(ireh, 
the  natural  and  political  boundary  between  Acre  and  Belled 
Beshareh.] 
Ascent  of  Ras  en  Nakdreh  begins,  steep  •        -        -        -     0     9 

[The  sea  has  made  a  deep  indentation  on  the  chalky  limestone 
face  of  the  promontory — ascent  steep.] 
Top  of  promontory;  on  left,  precipice  100  feet  high,  washed  by 

sea;  mountains  on  right,  clothed  with  dwarf  evergreen 

oak;  fine  view  of  Tyre  and  Lebanon       -        -        -        -     0     8 

Bottom  of  first  descent  -        -        -         -        -        -        -         -0  12 

Descent  more  gradual  to  rivulet,  crossed  by  old  Roman  bridge  -  0  16 
Bottom  of  second  descent ;  puddingstone  overlies  limestone  -  0  15 
Khan  and  village  of  En  Nakiireh;  village  to  right  of  road  -  0  15 
Along  plain,  near  sea-side;  traces  of  Roman  road  and  aquedact 

to  the  springs  of  A  in  Iscandriyeh  (Alexandroschena;)        -     1  10 
[Here  are  massive  foundations  scattered  round  fine  springs^ 
over  which  a  beehive-like  stone  structure  has  been  raised,  12 
foot  high,  and  IG  paces  in  circumference;  the  remains  of  an 
arch  and  conduit  stand  close  by;  the  water  flows  into  a  fountain 
below,  from  which  it  escapes  in  two  miniature  cascades;   it 
bears  the  date  \*\jq-     A  little  beyond  the  ruins  commences  the 
ascent  of  Ras  el  Abiad  (Promontorium  Album).] 
Top  of  ascent,  tower  at  top,  Kalaat  esh  Shemmoa  to  right        »    0  20 
Bottom  of  descent,  rock,  chalky  limestone,  with  flints  near  sesy 

overlaid  with  thin  beds  of  puddingstone;  dip  of  limestone 

6'  West 0  12 

Village  of  Mansureh   to  right;    foundations  of  ancient  site, 

Carried  forward    -        -    6  12 
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Brought  forward  -         -     6  12 
called  El  Hummani  (Slieberieli  of  maps);  rivulet  of  Wadi 

et  Tineh .---015 

Hills  recede,  leaving  a  maritime  plain,  a  mile  broad         -        -     0  26 

[On  left  of  road,  remains  of  Roman  aqueduct,  and  fine  bridge; 
the  latter  had  two  arches;  a  portion  of  one  is  standing;  its 
span  7^  paces.     The  masonry  extremely  massive  and  solid, 
rubble  encased  with  cut  stones,   all   firmly  cemented.      The 
rivulet  it  crosses  appears  to  have  been  anciently  much  larger 
than  at  present.     Soil,  fine  dark  vegetable  mould.] 
Ras  el  A  in  (Solomon's  Pools)  -        -         -        -        -        -0  40 

Over  plain,  cross  rirulet  of  Solomon's  Pools,  and  along  sandy 

isthmus  to  Tyre     -         -         -         •        •        -        -        -10 

Total      -        -     8  33 

General  direction  of  course  from  Acre  to  Ras  el  A  in,  N.  10*  £. 
Ditto  ditto     from  Ras  el  Ain  to  Tyre,  N.  15^  W. 

No.  II. — BouU  from  Tyre  to  Sidon. 

Along  north  side  of  sandy  isthmus  to  spring  -        -        -        -    0  3d 
Along  maritime  plain  to  Khan  Kasimiyeh,  on  left  bank  of  Ka- 

simiyeh;  cross  river  by  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  modem; 

river  7  paces  broad        -        -        -        -        -        -        -110 

Along  Phoenician  plain  to  dry  channel  of  rivulet,  Abu  el  Aswad; 

ruins  of  small  Roman  bridge  and  Saracenic  khan     -         -     1     0 
Foundations  and  heaps  of  stones,  called  Kherbet  Adldn   -        -     0  43 

[In  the  adjacent  rocks  are  sepulchral  grots,  like  the  simpler 
description  of  grots  near  Jerusalem,  consisting  generally  of  a 
rectangular  chamber,  7  or  8  feet  long,  with  a  door  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  three  others  benches  for  sarcophagi,  or  sepulchral 
niches  and  soroi.  Adldn  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Omi- 
thopolis.] 
Dry  bed  of  stream         -        -        -        -        -        -        -         -0  48 

Khan  El  Khudr  and  Wali 0  25 

[Near  sea-shore,  a  little  to  north,  are  foundations  and  heaps 
of  stones,  among  which  are  some  fragments  of  columns.  On  the 
right,  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  stands  the  modem  village  of  Su- 
rafend:  the  foundations  below  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  ()f 
the  Sarcpta  of  the  New  Testament  and  Znrcphath  of  the  Old.J 

Carried  forward     -        t 
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Brought  forward  -  -  4  39 
Along  plain,  near  sea-shore^  to  Aiu  Kantereh  springs  *-  •  0  23 
Along  plain,  near  sea-shore,  to  Ain  el  Burdk,  khan,  springs^  sad 

gardens         -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -045 

Forded  Nahr  ez  Zahrani,  1  foot  deep,  75  paces  broad  -  -  0  28 
Forded  Nahr  es  Sanik,  dry — a  khan  and  gnard-honse  -  -  1  10 
Prostrate  Roman  mile-stone,  with  Latin  inscription,  bearing 

names  of  Scyerus  and  Pertinai,  copied  by  Manndrell  -  0  5 
Pass  Ain  el  Ghannim,  streamlet  of  El  Burghat,  tbrovgli  Inxii- 

riant  gardens,  to  Sidon  -        -        -        -        *        •        -O80 

Total      -        -    3    0 

General  direction  of  course  from  Tyre  to  Khan  Easimiyeb,  K.  59^  E. 
Ditto  ditto     from  Khan  Kasimiyeh  to  Sidon,  N.    7°  E. 

No.  III. — Route  from  Tyre  to  Banie». 

Along  sandy  isthmus  to  village  of  Maashuk  -  -  -  -  0  20 
Ascend  hills  to  village  and  tower  of  El  Burj  -  -  -  -  0  25 
Maascreh  on  plateau,  covered  with  dark  soil;  Chemaye  on  left^ 

Hiran  and  Baal  on  right  -  -  -  •  -  -015 
Descend  into  Wadi  Bir  Lahmeh,  village  of  BaKnrieb  a  nib  tm 

right 0  14 

Bottom  of  descent  -        -        -         -         -         -         •        -05 

Up  Wadi  Bir  Lahmeh,  which  opens  into  wide  valley  of  Yanoak; 
Wadi  Jilu  branches  off  to  south-east  to  Ain  MaardLdb; 
near  top  of  wadi,  on  left,  valley  covered  with  fig-trees,  vine- 
yards, and  'orange-groves;  spring    -        -        -        -        -     0  20 

Top  of  Wadi  Yanoah --0     5 

Along  mountriln  side,  Wadi  Bcrish  on  left,  spring  of  Ain  Beri«h 
at  the  bottom  of  wadi,  village  of  Berish  on  opposite  side 
of  valley        -         -         -        -         -        -        -        -        -0  25 

Descend  to  left  into  Wadi  Buflye,  wheat  and  fig  cultivation      -    0  24 

Village  of  Buflye 0  10 

Castle  of  Maron  on  hill  -         -         -        -         -        -        -0  50 

Bearings  from  Castle  of  Maron, 

Torhcrfp S.  i}  mile  apparent  distance. 

Siilah         -        -        -        -W.2U"S.,  on  hill,  2  i  miles  ditto. 

Mt.  IIo  rmon  (Gebcl  Sheikh)  E.  17"   N. 

Nafakl  jlch         .         -         -  W.  10^    N.,  2  miles.  

Carried  for^vnrd     -        -     8  52 
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Brought  forwanl   -         -     3  52 
Hence  ascend  Wadi  Buflje  or  Maron  to  table-land,  wadi  well 
cultivated;  village  of  Etweiri  on  left  i  a  mile,  and  3  miles 
farther,  in  same  direction,  Afrun     -         -         -         -         -015 
Tulin,  1^  mile  on  right,  in  Wadi  Khirbet  Selim;  and  bejond 
rises  in  distance  the  Castle  of  Tibnin;  ca«t  of  Tibnin,  on 
same  elevated  land,  lie  the  villages  of  Abrilla  and  Mer- 
kaba.     Hero  is  the  watershed  between  sea  and  ralley  of 
Jordan  -----.----09 
Descend  from  plateau  into  Wadi  el  Ujayer;  Aiddib  a  mile  to 

right,  near  commencement  of  wadi  -        •        -         -         -     0  11 
Ain  Aiddib,  spring  at  bottom  of  wadi,  which  runs  north-easterlj 
towards  the  Litaui  gorge;  descend  through  oak  forest  to 

Wadi  el  Ujayer Oil 

Ujayer  brook  at  bottom  of  wadi,  clear  and  rapid,  4  paces  broad, 
6  inches  deep,  runs  to  Litani;  crossed  to  east  or  right 
bank;  its  source  is  said  to  lie  about  1(  hour  up  the  wadi, 
to  the  south-west;  ascend  to  top  of  pass;  open  plateau 
studded  with  olive  trees,  wheat  cultivation;  hence  Castle 

ofShukif  bears  E.  40°  N. 0  55 

Plateau;  Tarbi  \  mile  to  left;  Tolusa  1  mile  to  right      -         -     0  26 
Merkaba  on  right,  2  miles     -        -         -         -         -         -         -010 

Descend  into  valley,  running  south-west,  well  wooded  and  cul- 
tivated; on  descent,  a  rude  tomb,  like  a  cromlech     -        -     0  20 
Encampment  in  middle  of  valley    -        -         -         -        -        -015 

Up  opposite  side  of  valley  to  A  deish      -         -        -         -         -015 

Top  of  pass,  and  commencement  of  descent  towards  ralley  of 

the  Jordan,  or  Hasbeia  River;  Wadi  ct  Tcim  -         -        -     0     9 
Aintulli  on  left     -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -0  39 

Abil  el  Kamh,  on  saddle  of  hill  to  left,  across  defile — apparent 

direct  distance  1  mile      -         -         -         -         -         -         -0  24 

Bottom  of  descent  into  valley  of  Jordan;  copious  springs  form 

a  rivulet,  which  runs  to  the  Huleh  Lake  -  -  -  0  5 
Acro-s  valley  of  Jordan ;  cross  Zuk  rivulet,  mnning  southerly, 
by  stone  bridge  of  one  pointed  arch;  brook,  6  paces  wide, 
2  feet  deep,  clear  and  rapid,  be<]  basalt,  soil  coffee-€o- 
loured;  oleander,  willow,  and  wild  raspberry  on  banks; 
foandationa  of  ancient  the  on  right,  and  of  a  more  modem 
villai't; ,0  35 

Carrie«i  forward     -        -     8  57 
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Brought  forward    -        -     8  57 
Cross  marshy  and  grass-covered  flat  to  Jordan,  or  River  of 
Hasbela,  30  paces  broad^  and  from  2  to  4  feet  deep,  dear 
and  rapid;  solid  stone  bridge  of  3  arches,  Q5  paces  long, 
and  4  paces  broad  -         ----         --         -050 

[The  river  here  flows  in  a  crevasse  of  basalt,  with  precipitoiia 
sides,  from  15  to  60  feet  high,  and  70  paces  wide;  the  bottom 
marshy,  and  shaded  with  willow,  raspberry,  oleander,  and 
oriental  plane.  A  little  above  the  bri<lge  the  river  (alls  over  a 
ledge  of  basalt,  about  2  feet  high.] 
Cross  rivulet         -        -         -         -         -        -        -        -         -0  28 

Tel  el  Kadi 0  15 

Banias  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -         -045 

Total      -         -  11   15 

The  general  direction  of  the  route  from  Tyre  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge  overlooking  the  Jordan,  or  Hasboia  River,  waa  about 
nearly  east;  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Banias  about  E.  22^  S. 
The  course  in  the  mountains  tortuous. 


No.  IV. — Eoulefrojn  Hasheia  to  Castle  o/Shvk\f, 

Down  rugged  channel  of  stream  to  bridge  of  Zuk,  over  Haebeia 
River;  bridge  2  if  not  3  arches,  45  paces  long,  3  paces 
broad;  stream  16  paces  broad,  1  foot  deep;  above  bridge 
turned  ofl*  by  stone  Anient  to  turn  a  mill;  limestone         -     0  20 
From  bridge  usceud  hills  to  bitumen  pits,  Biar  el  Hommar      -     0  12 
Descend  to  road  by  village  of  Kokaba     -         -        -         -        -     0  15 

Ascent  to  Mcrj  cl  Ay6n,  limestone,  rich  red  soil,  vineyards; 

Abil  el  Hawa  1  mile  to  left     -        -         -         -        -         -015 

Cross  vine-covered  Merj  el  Ayiin  to  top  of  low  ridge  on  south- 
western side  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -0  47 

Short  descent  and  ascent  to  Jedeidah,  in  Wadi  Merj  el  Khi- 
yam,  ^  mile  on  left;  on  right  is  Dibbin  and  Khiyam,  and 

beyond  lies  Belat 0  22 

Along  ridge  of  limestone;  below  in  valley,  on  left,  Tel  Dcrdcra    0     C 
Ulieh,  on  south-eastern  brink  of  Litiini  gorge;  Castle  of  Shakif 

bears  W.  1G°  S. 0  45 

Carried  forward     -        -    3     8 
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Brought  forward  -  -  3  2 
Down  deep  gorge  to  Litani  at  bottom,  crOiSsed  by  Bridge  of 

Kherdeli        -         -        -         -        -         -         -        -        •0  46 

Up  opposite  steep  bank,  by  circuitous  route  to  notih  to  Tillage 

of  Arnun,  whence  the  castle  bears  S.  20°  £.,  about  a  ihile  off    1     0 

Total      -        -    4  48 
Searings  from  Castle  of  Shukif. 

Castle  of  Banias  -  -  E.  31°  S. 

Nabatieh  el  Fokd  -  N.  30°  W. 

Shukin         -  .  .  N.  58°  W. 

Arniiu           .  -  -  N.  20°  W. 

Birket  el  Kebir  -  -  N.  35°  W. 

Deir  Mimias  -  -  N.             apparent  distance  2  miles. 

Myfediin       -  -  -  W.  10°  N. 

The  general  direction  of  course  from  Hasbeia  to  the  bridge 
nearly  W.;  thence  to  Biar  el  Hommar  W.  by  S.;  thence  to 
the  road  S.  E.;  and  thence,  up  ridge  and  across  Merj  el  Aytin 
to  Ulieb,  about  S.  W.  The  direct  distance  across  the  gorge 
from  Ulieh  to  the  Castle  of  Shukif  may  be  about  1^  mile:  the 
castle  bears,  as  before  said,  W.  16°  S.  from  ridge  of  Ulieh. 

No.  V. — Route  from  Castle  of  Shvhifto  Sidon. 

Oyer  partially  cultivated  limestone  plateau  to  rain-water  pond 
of  Birket  el  Kebir,  180  paces  in  circumference;  Keft 
Tibnit  ^  mile  to  right 0  35 

Pass  Nabatieh  el  Foka,  on  hill  close  to  left  of  road;  large  vil- 
lage, white  tombs  -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -0  25 

Down  Wadi  Nabatieh  to  Nabatieh  et  Tahta  -        -        -        -     0  22 

Down  Wadi  Nabatieh;  wadi  narrows,  becomes  clothed  with 
low  oak  forest,  and  flanked  by  round  hills  of  limestone 
to  Ziphtieh  on  left;  Deir  ez  Zahrani  and  Wadi  Zahrani 
to  right 2  37 

Khan  Mahomed  Ali 0  38 

Down  south  side  of  Wadi  Zahrani  to  opposite  Aktenib,  on 

opposite  side  -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -0  51 

Spring  of  Ain  Aktenib;  a  little  below  crossed  Zahrani  rivulet 
at  bottom  of  wadi,  shaded  by  a  profusion  of  oleanders  in 
flower  and  plane  trees;  stream  clear  and  shallow      -        -     0  15 

Carried  forward     -        -    5  48 
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Broagbt  forward   - 
Ascend  opposite  side  of  wadi  to  table-land;  wheat  cultivation  - 
Ghazieh  on  ridge,  to  right;  hence  Sidon  bears  N.  15°  E. 
Gentle  descent  down  mountain  side;  cross  Ohazleh  rivnlet 
Cross  Sanik  stream       -------- 

Cross  Burghut  rivulet  to  Sidon      ------ 


Total 


The  general  direction  of  the  course  to  Nabatieh  el  FoU  was 
N.  30°  W.;  thence  to  Ziphtieh  about  N.  10°  W.;  from  Zipt- 
tieh  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Zahrdni  valley  about  W.  by  N.  j 
and  thence  to  Sidon  N.  15°  E. 


R.    X. 

5  43 
0  22 
0  13 
0  23 
0  45 
0  35 


-     8     1 


DISTRICT  OP  BELLAD  BESHAREH 

^      •••           • 

Villages  on 

the  Coast, 

M.,  C. 

Abbdsfyeh   • 

- 

- 

- 

Aa^mIas 

M. 

Terdabbd     - 

— 

- 

- 

Li^ 

M. 

Judrd  en  Nakhl 

- 

- 

- 

AiBUl  .jjl^ 

M.,  C. 

Ghazieh 

- 

- 

- 

• 

Hamddieh    - 

- 

- 

- 

x.aU». 

M. 

Shdddnieh    - 

- 

- 

- 

juJbU 

M. 

B6z(irieh      - 

- 

- 

- 

*i«!>W 

M. 

Ghanni  Bakkdl 

- 

- 

- 

iUu   Ji 

M. 

Hann&wfyeh 

- 

- 

- 

Hi"^ 

M. 

Burj  Abbds  • 

- 

— 

- 

9 

M. 

Burj  el  Kilib 

- 

- 

- 

9 

M. 

Ismdid 

— 

- 

- 

«Xac1^m»1 

M. 

BeitUlieh  - 

- 

— 

- 

♦ftJ^I  ^^^^ 

M. 

EI  Fellawijeh 

- 

- 

- 

*H,3W« 

'  The  capital  letton  before  the  names  of  places  show  the  chaiaeter  of  Hm 
population.     Sec  p.  353, 
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M.            Biy6t  08  Synd      -        -        -  JumJI  CL^... 

M.           Ndkureh      ....  «^^U 

M.            Iskanderiind         ...  U;^jJgL5u«»l 

>    ■■ 

M.            mmM         ...        -  i>-«U 

M.           Khardbat  Dizziyeh        -        -  ju)i)  cllut;^ 

M.           Dizziyeli      ....  Aj3<^ 

Maashiik 


MERJ  AYUN    (jji>AC   g^. 

C.  Abil  el  Kamh  -  -  .  ^^\  ^\ 

D.,  C.  Abil  el  Hawd  -  -  -  J^l  ^\ 

C,  M.  ElJedeideb-  -  -  -  s«N!«>^i 

C.  Buweidheh  -  -  -  - 


D.,  C.         Matalleh      ....  jJLU^ 

D.            Sardd  -        .        -        .        .  («>%«» 

M.            Kefr  KiH     ....  ^JUT  jif 

M.,  C.         El  Khiydm  ....  ^Ui| 

M.            Beldt ib^ 

C.            Deir  Mlmds-        ...  uJ^^t^    «jO 

C.            El  Kbirbeb  -        -        -        -  a^I 

C,  M.         Debln  ...        -        -  i^tist^ 

M.            Honzd-        ....  f3>^ 

ElKnlliab  ....  juiJJUl 

VUlagei  in  the  Mountaim. 

Merkabah    ....  ^^J^ 

C,  M.         Kdneb          ....  jJUT 

M.            AtH Cl^B 

SB2 
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M.  Daba^r         -        -        -        ^  ^buJ 

C.  Nafdkhieh    -        -        -        - 


M.^  C.         Bint  Jebeil  - 


M.  Daklih         -        -        -        .  aJLSJ 

M.  SUkhdT      ...        - 


•I  A 


M.  Burj  Kalawieh     -        -        -  Agi^    ^ja 

M.  BurjRihal   .        -        -        -  ^U,  g^ 

M.  Bdklid         ....  •^ASW 

M.  Yain ej^^ 


••  * 


9 


Rumdsh  -         -        -        -  kP^^j 

M.            Ydr6n  -        .        -        -  tl>!t;^. 

M.,  C.         Mdr6n  .        .        -        -  tlAt)'** 

M.            Zibghin  .... 


••  •- 


M.  Atd Ufi 

M.  Mijdel  ...        -  iJcjl 


A 


M.  Shihin  -        .        .  . 

M.  Terharfa  ...  -  ^J^J^ 

A.,  M.  Haddnd  ...  -  UlJei. 

A.  Ahrineh  ...  -  *^!^t 


Mezraah       -        -        -        -  ^^jy^ 

Biyddh         ...        -  o^ 


Hadith         ...        - 
Makhshikah         .        .        - 

Hdnin 

Tibnin  .         .         .         - 

M.  Anateb         ....  aJ 

C,  M.,  &  Mai,  Ain  Nebl     ....  ^  ^^jffi 


Ml    • 
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M.  Hiileh jd^ 

M.  Hadateh       .... 


Meis 
Birisb 


iP'yn 


M.  Aiwezdo      -        -        -        -  C!_VU>j' 


Kalaat  Mdron       ...       (m>j^  ^'^^^ 


Maarekah 


j>U, 


3 


Sulah  .....  xlywtf 

T6lin Cjy>^ 

Antdrd         ....  l^UJl 


DISTRICT  OF  BELLAD  SHUKIF    lJLXSJI  aJ^j. 

••  • 

Villages  on  or  near  the  Coatt. 

M.           Ziftiali         ....  AxXi; 

M.,  C.         Basfiir          ....  jiyL^ 

M.            Sarfend        ....  JJi^ 

M.,  C.         Ansar ^L^t 

••  t  •• 


M. 

Kalaat  Meis 

M. 

Ez  Zeriwleh 

M.,0. 

Majeidileh   - 

M. 

E]  Wasmdt  - 

M. 

Tibsbd 

C. 

El  Dawadfeh 

M. 

Bdbalieh       - 

M. 

K^kabab  Sbanibar 

•  •    • 


••    •     • 

S\5 
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Villages  in  the  Mountains. 


M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


M.,  C. 
M. 


Edzebieh 
Athba  - 


Dam(il 

Kefr  Tibnit  - 

Yahm(ir 

Adshit 

£1  Biadh      . 

Sherkieh 

SMlaBaal   - 

Deir  ez  Zahrdni 

Dawip  - 


Zibdin 


Kefr  Rammdn 
Kefr  Heil     - 
Jabbiish 

Myfedun 

Nabdtieh  et  Tahta 


» 


el  Foka  - 


El  Hamrah  - 
Z6tir  el  Gharbieh 


)f 


esh  Sbarkieh 


Jabsbit 
El  Kafur 


Tul 


Y^u6ah 


••• 


••  ..  A 


o^» 


w^ 


(JL>^  J^ 


->r 


M. 


AND  THE 

JORDAN. 

Hdrduf 

•        ■ 

cJajI^ 

Deir  NughlaH 

- 

£1  Edkaba  el  Jesr 

*        ■■ 

Jm4^  «Muiiit 

Am(iii 

- 

Nu8f  Tamrah 

- 

Sh^ln 

- 

CjftJ>* 

Kefr  J6x      - 

- 

>y^j^ 
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Art.  YllL-^Boute  from  Kashmir^  vi&  Ladahh^  to  Tarhandy  by 
Ahmed  Shah  Nakshahbandi.  Translated  from  the  Pmr$ian 
MS,  by  Mr.  J.  Dowson. 

[Read  June  2,  1849.] 

Introduction. 

[The  following  Itinerary,  or  account  of  the  route  from  Kashmir, 
vid  Leh,  to  Yarkand,  is  translated  from  a  little  Persian  MS.,  written 
by  All  mod  Shah  Naksliahbandi,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Elphinstone, 
and  presented  to  that  nobleman  at  Kashmir,  in  July,  1846.  The 
author,  Ahmed  Shah,  was  the  son  of  Khdjah  Shdh  Niydi  of  Kaahmlr, 
a  man  of  high  reputation  and  sanctity,  who  was  held  in  great  esteem 
by  the  Mohamedans  of  Yarkand  and  the  surrounding  countries,  where 
he  had  numerous  disciples.  Ahmed  Shah  had  himself  visited  the 
countries  he  describos,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  chief  places,  his 
religious  character  and  reputation  giving  him  peculiar  adyantages  for 
travelling  and  observing  in  these  countries. 

The  ground  passed  over  is  not  entirely  new  to  us.  Mr.  Moororoft 
performed  the  journey  from  Leh  to  Kashmir,  and  also  proceeded  a 
short  distance  from  the  former  place  towards  Yarkand;  and  a  detailed 
account  of  the  whole  route  from  Kashmir  to  Yarkand  is  given  in  the 
Diary  of  Mir  Izzut  ullah,  printed  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Society's 
Journal.  The  summer  route  from  Leh  to  Yarkand,  through  the 
Nobra  country,  is,  however,  made  known  to  us  for  the  first  time  by 
this  Itinerary,  as  Moorcroft  and  Izzut  ullah  both  travelled  by  the 
winter  route. 

The  work  was  written  from  recollection,  but  appears  correct  and 
trustworthy;  and  many  of  the  facts  and  descriptions  given  are  entirely 
in  accordance  with  those  of  Moorcroft  and  Izzut  ullah.] 

Merchants  going  from  the  city  of  Kashmir  to  Ladakh  usoally 
carry  with  them  coin,  as  Mohammed  shahi  rupees,  or  silver  bullion,  as 
the  yambo  (sycee  silver),  or  bills,  for  the  purchase  of  green  tea  and 
shawl  wool.  For  the  cxi)ences  of  the  road  and  the  disbursements  in 
Ladakh,  they  take  broad-cloth,  saiFron,  pajwr,  cottons  (both  coloured 
and  white),  tin  thimbles,  needles,  lack,  wax,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles.  For  their  footl  they  carry  with  them  from  Kashmir  rice, 
talkau  (linseed  ])  cakes  or  biscuits,  and  butter.     On  all  these  thbgs  a 
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duty  is  lev^ied  at  the  custom-house,  and  the  traders  receive  a  pass  from 
the  Darogha,  which  clears  the  several  stations  and  ferries  on  the  road. 
They  leave  the  city  on  the  north  by  the  mahal  of  Naushehra^  and 

proceed  to  Gandarbal  (^ojJoir)^  about  five  kos  distant,  where  they 

receive  a  passport,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  former  times.  On 
returning  from  Ladakh  with  teas  and  shawl  wool,  they  stay  here 
several  days  collecting  their  packages,  when  they  have  done  which, 
they  announce  their  arrival  to  the  diroghd.  This  officer,  with  the 
head  of  the  merchants  of  Ladakh,  then  repairs  to  the  place,  and  they 
pass  some  time  in  mutual  entertainments,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
place  has  for  a  long  time  become  the  site  of  a  bazar.  Since  the  time  of 
Kanjit  Sing,  however,  the  packages  are  taken  on  to  the  city,  and  the 
duty  is  there  levied.  At  the  distance  of  three  kos  from  Gandarbal 
travellers  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Sind  river,  on  both  sides  of  which 
runs  the  road,  through  a  cultivated  tract  mixed  with  jungle.  When 
they  take  the  right  hand  of  the  river,  they  generally  rest  at  the 

station   of  Akbdl  (jLTl);  and  when  they  proceed  along  the  left, 

after  crossing  the  bridge,  they  come  to   the  place  termed  Kaugan 

--  o  - 

(/ ,  JCaT)*  where  they  pass  the  night. 

o      ^        - 
On  the  second  night  they  arrive  at  Gandi  Sar  Sing  ( jCx*»#  y^  JviT) 

the  house  of  Malik  Abd  ur  rasul.     It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  pay 
rahdari  or  toll  to  the  malik,  who   was   originally  a  soldier  in  the 
service  of  the  former  kings,  and  a  mansabdar  (fief-holder)  and  hakim 
of  Ladakh,  as  which  his  ancestors  have  held  a  jaghir  for  several 
generations  in  Kashmir.     From  Gandarbal  to  Ladakh  his  authority  is 
recognised,  and  whatever  he  writes  to  the  raja  of  Ladakh  is  complied 
with.     It  was  his  duty  to  provide  porterage  for  goods  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Sona  marg,  through  the  valley  named  Ndrahwdo  (aLXjU). 
The  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  all  carriers,  and,  under  the  orders 
and  authority  of  the  malik,  supply  the  merchants  with  the  means  of 
conveying  their  goods,  which  are  carried  sometimes  by  men  and  some- 
times by  horses,  under  the  command  of  the  malik,  from  the  city  (of 
Kashmir)  to  the  town  of  Dras.     In  winter  the  packages  cannot  be 
conveyed  by  horses,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Zojah  bal 
Pass,  and  are  therefore   carried  by  men   only.     From   the   city  of 
Kashmir  to  Ladakh,  if  the  conveyance  be  by  means  of  men  only,  the 
goods  arrive  safely  in  a  month  or  a  little  more;  but  the  porters  of 
Niirahwdo  frequently  carry  the  goods  as  far  as  Dras,  and  there  give 
them  over  to  the  landholders  of  that  place^  who  are  dependant  on  the 
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Ladakh  government,  and  they  convey  them  the  remainder  of  the 
distance  on  horses.  The  duty  of  conveying  goods  to  Ladakh^  and  o* 
bringing  them  from  thence,  was  always  under  the  charge  and  tmst  of 
the  above-named  malik ;  but  since  the  appointment  of  Zor^war  Sing 
to  the  government  of  Ladakh  by  Ranjit  Sing,  the  ancient  usages 
have  been  abolished,  the  malik  has  been  deprived  of  his  jaghir,  a 
thdna  has  been  established  at  his  dwelling,  and  such  new  regulations 
introduced  as  the  governor  thinks  fit. 

From  the  village  of  Gandi  Sar  Sing,  the  road  passes  along  a 
valley,  through  which  the  river  Sind  flows,  and  which  is  part  culti- 
vated and  part  jungle.     Having  proceeded  about  three  kos,   and 

crossed  over  a  bridge,   the  village  of  Gangana-gir  (jaT  jJXaT^ 

on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  reached.  In  this  place  the  first  of 
the  Kashmir  custom-houses  is  situated,  and  the  inhabitants  number 
about  fifteen  houses.  They  are  all  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
customs,  as  writers,  clerks,  and  messengers  to  the  city.  They  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  miscellaneous  goods  of  the 
merchants,  but  the  closed  and  covered  packages  are  carried  on  to  the 
custom-house  at  the  city.  From  this  place  the  road  proceeds  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Sind,  through  a  valley  covered  with  jungle 
and  rocks.     At  about  the  distance  of  a  kos,  a  place  is  reached  which 

the  people  of  Kashmir  call  Hank  Ci^ix^^,     This  is  a  rocky  plaoej 

w4th  hills  all  around,  and  beneath  it  the  river  flows  with  a  very  rapid 
current.  Here,  on  account  of  the  many  difficulties  of  the  road,  the 
loads  are  taken  ofi*  the  horses,  and  are  carried  by  men  to  the  village 

of  Sona  marg  ^Jk^  ^^am^.     The  lands  and  the  hills  around  this 

place  are  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  and  the  roses,  water,  and 
temperature  are  all  most  delightful;  it  has  therefore  been  called 
Sona  marg,  or  ''the  golden  plateau^;"  marg,  in  the  language  of 
Kashmir,  meaning  a  space  at  the  top  of  a  hill. 

From  Sona  marg  to  the  entrance  of  the  Zojah  bdl  C^[j  A»§0 
Pass  the  distance  is  three  kos,  the  road  passing  through  a  waste 
country,  well  supplied  with  water  and  vegetation,  and  haying  a 
delightful  air.  At  one  or  two  places  in  this  part  of  the  road  a  capar 
cious  inn  or  caravanserai  has  been  built,  as  a  protection  for  travellers 
against  the  snow  and  cold  which  in  winter  are  very  severOi  and  in 
these  houses  travellers  sometimes  take  rest  and  refuge.     The  place 

1  This  agrees  with  Vi^ne^s  derivation ;  ho  calls  it  *'  the  golden  hill.*'  Moois 
croft,  however,  says  that  it  is  named  from  Sona-murgh,  the  golden  pliMSUit, 
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where  these  houses  are  built  is  called  Rangdh  TsIXj.)'     From  hence 

to  the  pass  of  Zojah  bal  the  distance  is  about  two  miles.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  make  a  halt  in  the  pass^  and  as  there  arc  no  inhabitants 
there,  a  capacious  house  has  been  built  on  the  skirts  of  the  pass.  This 
building  is  constructed  of  stone  and  logs^  and  is  made  very  strong  to 
resist  the  weight  of  the  snow  which  fialls  upon  it  from  the  moun- 
tains above:  the  house  is  called  Mar*.  It  frequently  happens  that 
travellers  and  caravans  become  entangled  in  the  pass^  and  are  unable 
to  get  through,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  snow  is  deep;  on  such 
occasions  they  take  shelter  in  this  building  until  they  can  proceed. 
The  snow,  however,  is  sometimes  so  deep  that  they  are  unable  either 
to  go  on  or  return,  and  are  consequently  compelled  to  remain  in  this 
house,  where  they  suffer  much  privation  and  alarm.  There  are  two 
roads  through  the  pass :  one  is  practicable  in  summer  only;  the  other, 
which  passes  through  a  narrow  valley,  is  the  one  always  pursued  in 
winter.  This  valley  is  sometimes  in  winter  filled  with  snow  which 
falls  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  as  if  through  troughs  or  spouts.  In 
winter,  persons  passing  through  the  pass,  have  great  dread  of  the 
wind  and  snow. 

After  emerging  from  the  pass,  the  traveller  arrives  towards  even- 

ing  at  the  village  of  Matayan  ^, .  yAjL^J,  which  is  the  first  inhabited 

place  in  the  Ladakh  territory,  and  from  ancient  times  formed  part  of 
the  jaghir  of  the  malik.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  from  the  pass, 
an  extensive  lake  is  found  in  the  low  ground,  which  in  appearance  is 
tranquil,  and  has  no  current.  The  river  Sind,  which  runs  by  the 
valley  of  Ndrahwdo  to  Kashmir,  here  takes  its  rise,  and  half  the 
waters  flow  off  by  that  channel ;  the  remainder  flows  towards  Ladakh 
and  Isk^rdu.  The  distance  from  the  pass  to  Matdyan  is  two  stages, 
through  a  country  rich  in  water  and  pasture,  to  which  in  summer  the 
herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  Kashmir  bring  their  horses,  sheep,  and 
other  animals  for  the  purpose  of  grazing. 

From  Matdyan  the  road  passes  to  Pdndrds  ^^^t.«)oU^>  and  from 

thence  to  the  town  of  Dr^  Cu^b^^*  '^^^  mountains  are  sitoated 
only  a  short  distance  from  these  places;  but  nevertheless  there  are 
some  extensive  valleys  rich  in  vegetation,  which  are  much  resorted  to 
by  herdsmen  and  graziers,  because  horses  and  other  quadrupeds  &tten 
there  without  com  of  any  kind.  At  this  place  there  is  a  road  leading 
towards  Isk^rd6,  by  which  the  men  of  that  country  sometimes  ap- 

*  The  Kashmiri  term  for  serai. 
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proacb^  making  forays^  and  driving  away  the  cattlo.  The  goyemment 
of  the  town  of  Drds  is  shared  by  the  Malik  of  Kashmir  and  the  Raja 
of  Tibet. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Dras,  one  through  the  Pass  of  PirAna 

^^^^  C&l^  ^l^*)  *^  *^®  village  of  Karchu  (^.>-%r)i  from  thenoe 
to  Sor  Cjyv^T  ^T^^  then  to  Pashkam  C^SiitJ^ — ^the  oiherj  without 
any  pass^  direct  to  Pashkam.  The  distance  is  five  stages,  in  the 
course  of  which  there  are  some  villages  and  cultivated  spots  which  are 
dependent  on  Ladakh.  In  Pashkam  there  is  a  custom-house,  where 
they  levy  duties  on  the  goods  and  property  of  the  merchants  for  the 
Raja  of  Ladakh.  From  this  place  to  the  frontier  of  Iskardii  is  three 
days'  journey,  over  a  rugged  stony  country,  where  it  is  impossible  for 
strangers  to  travel  without  unshod  Tibetan  horses.  The  Tibetans^ 
however,  do  not  take  off  the  shoes  of  their  horses,  but  travel  with 
them  shod  as  usual. 

The  next  place  is  the  village  of  Malbu  (^jJLo).  Here  also  there 
is  a  Haja  kalan  minister,  and  tolls  are  taken  from  the  merchants. 

From  Malbu  to  Lama  yaru  ( ^.L  x«^)  the  distance  is  four 
stages.  In  this  place  there  is  a  Tibetan  temple  or  monastexy,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  all  lamas  or  priests,  professing  and  teaching 
the  Tibetan  religion  and  laws.  Women  are  also  received  into  the 
sacred  order.  The  male  priests  are  called  L&mas,  and  the  women 
Chomal. 

At  the  distance  of  one  stage  from  Lama  yarn  lies  the  village  of 

Klialchi^  (.  ^•x\XJ')>  close  to  which  flows  the  large  river  from 
Ladakh  towards  Iskardii.  A  strong  and  substantial  bridge  is  here 
built  over  the  river.  In  former  times  no  toll  was  levied  from  the 
merchants  who  came  from  ladakh  with  green  tea  and  shawl  wool; 
but  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  Khajah  Muhassin  Ali,  a  chief  of  the  Shfa 
sect,  and  a  banker  at  Ladakh,  imposed  a  duty  in  the  name  of  the  raja^ 
amounting  to  one  rupee  on  each  dom  or  block  of  tea,  and  one  rupee 
on  each  package  of  shawl  wool ;  and  from  his  time  to  the  present  the 
toll  has  been  regularly  levied.  When  the  toll  has  been  paid,  a  pass^ 
called  lanick  in  the  language  of  Tibet,  is  given  to  the  merchants,  upon 
examining  wliicb,  and  finding  it  to  agree  with  the  merchandize,  the  ons- 
torn  officers  of  Khalclii  allow  the  goods  to  pass  over  the  bridge;  but  if 
there  be  any  discrepancy,  the  goods  are  detained  until  an  order  for 
their  being  passed  is  received  from  Ladakh. 


1    t(  IT 
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TIio  next  village  is  called  Nurullah  (rfjljji),  where,  as  at 
Khalchi,  apricots  an<l  apples  are  abandant.  From  Numllali  the  road 
I)usses  to  Saspiil  (^yaMM»\  and  from  thence  to  Bazkoh  (ij^y*). 
Here  there  is  a  thanadar,  who  lories  a  small  toll.  Starting  from 
hence,  tlio  traveller  reaches  at  night  the  city  of  Ladakh. 

Ladakh  is  a  city  much  frequented  by  merchants;  it  is  for  the 
most   part  surronnded  by  mountains,  and  what  level  ground  there 
is  near  it  is  stony  and  sandy.     The  temperature  is  very  cold,  and  the 
land  abounds   so   much  with  rough  stones,  that  they  are  collected 
and  arrangc<l  in  piles  to  form  the  boundaries  of  the  fields.     Notwith- 
standing this,  the  sandy  plain  is  cultivated  with  barley  and  wheat. 
Rice   and    other  grains,  with   butter   and   meat,   are  brought   with 
much  labour  from  adjacent  parts.     Wheat,  barley,  grass,  and  fodder 
grow  in  the  surrounding  districts.     The  fodder  is  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
which  grows  also  in  Turkistan  and  Kabul — in  Tarkistan  it  is  called 
"  bidah  ponchakah,"  in  Kabul  '' ziskah,"  and  in  Ladakh  "jahanob*." 
It  is  a  very  excellent  food  for  horses,  and  they  become  fat  upon  it  in 
the  course  of  twenty  days  or  a  month  without  any  corn.     The  mutton 
of  Ladakh  is  very  good,  but  scarce.     The  sheep  which  are  employed 
as  beasts  of  burden  to  bring  the  shawl  wool  from  Radakh  and  the 
surrounding  parts  are  largo  and  strong,  but  their  flesh  is  not  good, 
and  never  becomes  tender  by  cooking;  but  it  is  sometimes  minced  or 
hashed,  and  may  then  be  eaten.     The  water  of  Ladakh  is  rather  un- 
wholesome.    The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  place  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  natives  of  Kashmir,  and  consists  principally  of  cloths,  morocco 
leather,   embroidered   cloths,   and    silks,  which    are    brought    from 
Zaiiskar,  or  by  people  of  the  Panjdb  from  Niirp6r  and  other  places, 
and  sold  to  the  merchants  of  Yarkand.     Besides  the  rdja  and  the 
kaliin,  who  is  his  deputy  or  minister,  no  one  possesses  any  authority. 
Among  the  merchants  of  Kashmir  there  has  been  from  old  times  a 
dalal,  or  broker,  without  whose   inspection  no  trading  transaction, 
whether  small  or  great,  can  be  carried  on,  and  he  receives  a  regular 
Commission  or  brokerage  on  the  sales.     The  merchants  who  Import 
tea  from  Lassa  call  it  chabah,  and  it  is  not  the  custom  for  them  to 
sell  it  to  any  one  except  the  shamul  or  common  broker.     The  mer- 
chants who  import  shawl  wool  bring  it  from  Radakh,  Chdn-tan,  and 
parts  adjacent,  sometimes  even  from  Yarkand,  it  having  been  col- 
lected in  the  towns  of  Khotan.     This  shawl  wool  also  is  not  bought 
or  sold  without  the  inspection  of  the  sham(il  broker.    Some  dealera 

*  The  "  prangOB**  of  Moorcroft 
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purchase  the  shawl  wool  in  the  rough  uncleaned  state,  good  and  bad 
together ;  they  then  separate  it  from  a  large  quantity  of  hair  whieh 
is  mixed  with  it,  and  after  sorting  it  into  different  qnalitiea  and 
cleaning  it,  they  make  it  into  packages,  and  export  it  at  the  proper 
season,  by  moans  of  hired  porters,  to  Kashmir.  The  green  tea  is 
bought  in  the  same  way  as  the  chabah.  It  is  brought  in  blocks 
called  dom,  which  are  packed  in  cow-skins.  These  packages  are 
called  charghannah;  when  they  arrive,  they  are  taken  home,  where 
the  skins  are  undone,  and  the  tea  assorted  into  yarioos  qualities. 
The  packages  are  again  made  up  in  yarious  sizes,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  being  lighter  in  winter  and  heavier  in  summer, 
and  the  skins  being  then  put  over  them  again,  the  charghannahs  or 
packages  are  forwarded  to  Kashmir. 

In  Ladakh  there  are  no  rupees  nor  copper  coins,  but  there  is  a 
thin  silver  coin  called  a  jao,  which  is  equal  in  value  to  a  quarter  of  a 
rupee,  and  Is  current  as  such,  four  being  reckoned  as  a  rupee.  These 
coins  bear  on  one  side  a  legend,  importing  that  they  are  stmck  at 
Tibet,  and  something  more  in  Tibetan  letters,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  name  of  the  nija  who  was  established  on  the  throne  in  the  time  of 
Mahmud  Shah.  A  yambo,  or  bar  of  sycee  silver,  is  equal  to  50  pals 
of  pure  silver,  and  passes  current  for  180  rupees. 

Merchants  who  intend  going  on  to  Yarkand  remain  in  Ladakh  a 
sufficient  time  to  bring  their  horses  into  condition.  Before  setting 
out,  they  provide  a  stock  of  food  aud  other  necessaries,  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  supply  both  men  aud  horses  for  a  period  of  forty  days. 
If  two  horses  are  employed  in  carrying  merchandize,  three  are  re- 
quired to  carry  the  food;  and  if  ten  be  laden  with  goods,  there  must 
be  fifteen  to  carry  provisions.  An  equal  number  of  servants,  men  of 
Ladakh  or  Yarkand,  is  necessary  to  look  after  the  horses  and  baggage; 
without  these  the  journey  cannot  be  performed. 

The  traveller,  on  setting  out  from  Ladakh  on  his  way  to  Yarkandi 
proceeds  in  a  southern  direction,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  kos 
reaches  the  village  of  Sabii  (yuw),  which  is  the  first  resting-place. 
Near  to  this  village  the  road  proceeds  through  a  very  elevated  pass, 
the  passage  of  which  occupies  one  day  of  great  toil.  The  ascent  is 
here  so  steep,  that  horses  cannot  carry  the  baggage,  and  the  merchants 
arc  consequently  obliged  to  engage  some  men  of  J^dakh,  who  convey 
the  goods  through  the  pass  on  the  back  of  a  species  of  cow  called  yak. 
Having  eftocted  the  passage  over  the  mountains,  a  village  called 
^^fe'''^r  (^5^J^)    ^3   rcachc«l,  which  is   the   next   halting-place.      The 
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people  of  Sabu  call  this  pass  Koh  i  Sabu  (the  mountains  of  Sabu),  and 
the  people  of  these  mountains  are  called  Digar. 

After  quitting  Digar,  the  traveller  next  arrives  at  the  village  of 

Akhkam  (j,lX::ii),  which  is  the  last  inhabited  place  of  Ladakh;  and  a 
sbort  distance  farther  the  road  reaches  the  river  Shayuk  (ui>l^)>  which 
rises  in  the  Muzdawdn  f . ,  \^*^j>-«)  ^^  ^^J  Mountains,  near  Sasir 
{jj^oM^).  For  five  stages  onwards  the  road  passes  through  a  very 
stony  country,  possessing  a  little  jungle.  The  river  is  crossed  several 
times  every  day.  A  place  called  Lama  kinti  (jskjS  *^y)>  which  is 
a  village  dependant  on  Ladakli,  but  containing  only  a  few  inhabitants, 
is  then  reached.  This  place  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  by  the  side  of 
the  river. 

When  the  caravans  arrive  here  from  Yarkand,  the  travellers 
experience  great  pleasure,  from  their  near  approach  to  an  inhabited 
and  cultivated  country,  and  they  remain  one  or  two  days  to  rest  from 
the  fatigues  of  their  journey. 

Setting  out  from  hence  towards  Yarkand,  the  village  called  Chong 

jangal,  i.e.  "great  jungle,'*  (ySil^  Jo^^-)  is  next  reached;   and 

from  this  place  to  the  pass  of  Karah  karam  T*  o*  ^y^J  ^^®  distance 
is  about  ten  stages.  The  road  during  these  ten  days'  journey  passes 
for  the  most  part  through  a  stony  plain,  and  every  person  is  con- 
stantly occupied  in  looking  to  the  shoes  of  the  horses,  and  in  keeping 
tlie  animals  shod.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  distance  there  is  very 
little  jungle,  and  wood  is  very  scarce.  There  is  found  in  some  parts 
a  species  of  shrub  called  burchah,  the  roots  of  which  are  torn  up  and 
used  for  fuel,  whether  wet  or  dry :  continual  search  is  made  for  this 
product. 

This  is  the  great  road  to  Yarkand,  and  travellers  generally  pursue 
this  route  when  there  are  no  inundations,  especially  in  the  winter 
season ;  but  in  the  summer  time,  when  the  waters  overflow,  they  pur- 
sue a  difi*erent  route  through  the  Nobra  country. 

Providing  themselves  with  a  sufficient  number  of  stout  men  and 
horses,  they  set  out  from  Ladakh  towards  the  north,  and  pass  over 
some  high  mountains,  called  Kardong  (jo^^y).  Their  baggage  is 
conveyed  over  these  mountains  by  yaks,  belonging  to  carriers  hired 
in  the  city.  The  first  night  they  reach  a  place  called  Kunalas 
(nJijur),  and  on  the  second  day,  having  effected  the  passage  over 
the  mountains,  they  reach  the  village  of  Kardong.      Three  stages 
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from  benco  they  enter  the  Nobra  country,  the  rilkges  and  mdfcifmtiiiil 
of  whicli,  and  the  fruits,  apricots,  water,  and  air,  are  all  tnperior  to 
those  of  Ladakh. 

Aft«r  two  days'  journey,  a  Tillage  named  Hindil  Q^\Si^J  i* 
reached,  near  to  which  there  is  a  great  road  leading  to  lak&rdd. 
Having  rested  here  from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  haying  pro- 
ceeded two  stages  farther,  the  trayeller  reaches  the  mountains  of 
Kardwal  dawan  (.  .La  ^^\jS^-  These  mountains  attain  a  very  con- 
siderable altitude,  and  trayellers  about  to  cross  oyer  them  start  befozo 
break  of  day.  After  encountering  numberless  difficulties,  and  endoring 
great  fatigue,  they  effect  the  passage  ere  night  sets  in.  It  is  coatomaiy 
here,  whenever  a  caravan  arrives  from  Yarkand,  that,  fop  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  merchants,  one  or  two  men  of  Nobra  go  out  upon  the 
mountains,  and  kindle  as  many  large  fires  as  there  are  merchants  in  the 
caravan.  Notwithstanding  the  distance  of  five  or  six  stages  between 
this  place  and  Ladakh,  the  fires  are  descried  from  the  residence  of  the 
raja,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence.  Carriers  are  then  sent  ont  to 
meet  the  merchants,  and  to  assist  them  on  the  road. 

After  crossing  the  mountains  of  Kardwal  dawdn,  the  road  for  two 
stages  lies  through  a  mountainous  country,  in  which  no  wood  can  be 
procured  except  the  burchah^  The  river  Sasir,  which  rises  near  the 
Muzdurciii,  or  Icy  Mountains,  is  sometimes  very  much  swollen,  and 
fiows  with  a  very  rapi<l  and  turbulent  course;  heavy  clouds  also  gather 
round:  on  such  occasions  travellers  wait  upon  the  banks,  and  as  the 
source  of  the  river  is  very  near  at  hand,  the  waters  gradually  subside^ 
and  the  travellers  pass  over  securely.  Two  stages  after  crossing  this 
river,  the  road  unites  with  the  great  route  to  Yarkand,  near  Karali 
kanmi. 

From  the  village  of  Akhkam  to  the  village  of  Karah  karam  the 
ground  passed  over  by  the  great  road  gradually  rises.  The  mountains 
at  the  latter  place  are  not  very  high  or  steep,  but  their  elevation  at 
the  base  is  very  considerable.  In  winter  the  atmosphere  at  this  place 
is  excec<lin^^]y  impure — so  much  so,  that  from  its  influence,  and  the 
scarcity  of  water,  strong  well-conditioned  horses  will  fall  down  sud- 
denly and  die.  The  carriers  also  suffer  from  it,  but  its  effect  npon  the 
human  constitution  is  not  so  rapid,  and  fc<ome  experience  no  ill  effects 
from  its  influonce.  As  a  means  of  averting  the  effects  of  the  noxious 
air,  it  is  usual  during  these  two  stages  to  abstain  from  flesh  and  batter; 
and,  indeed,  the  taste  becomes  so  vitiated  that  bitter  or  sour  food  is 

*  Here  written  "parchah." 
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preferred.  For  three  or  four  stages  on  both  sides  of  Karah  karam 
the  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  wood — ^there  is  not  even  any  of 
the  burchah  to  be  found;  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  carry  tho 
fuel  required  for  these  two  or  three  days  on  horses.  In  winter,  when 
the  frost  prevails,  there  is  also  a  great  scarcity  of  water,  and  horses 
frequently  fall,  and  die  of  thirst. 

From  Karah  karam  to  Kazil  tdgh  (^|J  Juiy?),  or  the  Red  Moun- 
tain, and  from  thence  to  Ak  tagh,  ( A|J  j;j)  is  a  stage.  A  place 
called  Malik  Shdh  (sl^  j3Lo)  is  next  reached;  there  is  a  spring  of 
water  here,  and  fodder  is  procurable ;  so  that  food  and  drink  can  be 
given  to  the  horses,  and  travellers  are  relieved  from  the  fear  of  losing 
them  by  death.  From  hence  to  Kirghiz  jangal,  which  contains  abun- 
dance of  wood,  the  road  passes  through  a  valley,  which  is  in  some 
parts  wide  in  extent,  and  in  others  more  confined  by  the  hills ;  the 
mountains,  however,  are  never  very  ^distant.     Travelling  onwards  till 

night  a  place  called  Kalan  nidi  TifiXJJ  / .  y^S^  ^s  reached,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  wood,  fodder,  and  water.     In  this  stage  there  is  a 

road  leading  to  Saiikul  (jj?^),  by  which  the  Kirghiz  Tatars  have 

approached,  since  ten  or  twenty  years  past,  on  plundering  expeditions, 
causing  great  alarm  to  caravans  as  they  pass  along:  the  road  was 
formerly  secure  from  these  attacks.  When  the  baggage  horses  die 
through  the  impurity  of  tho  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  Karah  karanu 
tlie  merchants  leave  their  loads  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  go  on  con- 
tentedly to  Yarkand.  When  they  arrive  there,  they  send  out  men  and 
horses,  who  bring  in  the  property.  It  is  only  at  this  part  that  travel- 
lers are  thus  obliged  to  abandon  their  baggage,  for  in  other  places  some 
means  of  transport  are  found,  and  they  continue  their  journey. 

Having  left  Kalan  uldi,   travellers    next    reach    Yangi   dawdn 
r    .L^  jSiLi)f  or  the  New  Mountain;  and  continuing  onwards  for 

two  or  three  stages  through  a  mountainous  country,  well  supplied 
with  grass  and  fodder,  arrive  at  the  tomb  of  Saiyad  JaWl  ud  din;  but 
they  often  go  on  beyond  this  place  before  making  a  halt.  For  the 
distance  of  two  stages  onwards  the  road  proceeds  through  a  narrow 
valley,  in  the  midst  of  which  flows  a  river.  The  baggage  is  generally 
carried  through  the  river  by  the  horses,  which  is  a  work  of  some  diffi- 
culty; and  when  the  waters  are  high,  the  goods  sometimes  get  wetted. 
This  river  is  crossed  several  times  in  th'e  course  of  the  next  two  days' 
journey. 

Khalastan   (. .  A:iiM^),  which  is  the  next  stage,   is  a  village 
^^  OP 
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situated  on  the  banks  of  tlie  rivor,  and  surrorinded  "with  plenty  ci 
jungle.  There  are  some  W^kh^nis  living  in  the  hills  near  this  place, 
who  are  the  only  people  of  that  race  in  the  confines  of  Ynrkaxid. 
Travolle!T3  with  the  caravans,  when  they  arrive  here,  go  to  these 
WAkhanis,  and  procure  from  them  sheep,  butter,  milk,  cnrds,  g^n, 
&c.,  and  for  this  purpose  they  sometimes  remain  there  one  Ot  two 
days. 

From  this  place  the  road  proceeds  to  the  mountain  called  Topmh 

dawdn  (/.^^^^  ^v)'  ^^  Mountain  of  Earth,  which  consists  meielj 
of  dirt.  Travellers  passing  over  it  keep  carefully  to  the  beaten  roadi 
for  the  dirt  moves  about  like  a  stream  of  water.     Starting  from  hence 

and   travelling  till   night,  the  traveller  reaches  Koki^r   yXfS^^f 

which  is  the  first  inhabited  place  of  Yarkand.  A  Chinese  customs 
ofHccr  and  guard  arc  stationed  here.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  at 
this  place  that  the  Chinese  porters  carry  all  the  packages  and  miscel- 
laneous articles  of  the  merchants  to  the  custom-house  as  soon  as  they 
arrive,  and  there  secure  them.  On  the  next  day  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  with  writing  upon  it,  is  stuck  upon  the  outside  of  the  closed 
bags  or  packages,  near  the  opening,  instead  of  a  seal.  An  account  is 
then  drawu  out  in  the  name  of  the  traveller,  and  a  catalogue  is  made 
of  all  the  miscellaneous  articles;  the  goods  are  then  given  over  to  the 
owners.  On  the  second  day  two  horsemen  are  sent  on  with  the 
caravan  to  Yurkand,  and  in  three  days  they  arrive  at  the  city,  when 
the  goods  are  deposited  in  the  custom-house,  according  to  the  account 
sent  with  them.  Here,  according  to  old  established  cnstom,  they  lory 
at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  from  traders  of  Hindustan  and  Kashmir, 
and  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent,  from  those  of  Bokhara,  Andajiin,  Ba- 
dakshan,  and  other  places.  Jewels  and  precious  stones  were  formerly 
allowed  to  pass  without  notice,  but  for  some  years  past,  in  consequence 
of  the  dic«turbanccs  in  Kokun,  these  are  delivered  up  to  the  customs 
officers  of  the  Chinese  Emperor.  They  convey  them  on  to  the  city, 
according  to  established  practice,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  hilkim, 
and  ho  afterwards  restores  them,  packed  up,  to  the  owners. 

Rules  op  the  Goternment  op  the  Emperor  op  CnniAa 

The  Knipcror  of  China  appoints  the  governor  of  the  city,  who  is  ik 
Chinese,  and  is  calUd  Aniban.  Troops  are  placed  under  his  command, 
wli(»  are  supported  by  monthly  j)ay,  and  whom  ho  employs  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  in  watching  the  treasury  and  gates  of  the 
city.     The  customs,  tribute,  and  the  graiu  of  the  Khaniyah  or  state 
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lands,  are  committed  to  his  charge.  The  gOYoniinent  grain  Is  brought 
into  the  granaries  every  year  by  the  laboarers  of  the  hakim ;  and  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  are  then  changed  for  wheat,  which  is  the  only 
grain  stored  in  tlie  public  granaries.  Whenever  the  grain  is  damaged 
or  injured,  it  is  immediately  sold  in  the  markets  at  a  low  price,  and 
good  sound  wheat  bought  in  its  stead ;  whatever  loss  is  sustained  in 
the  transaction  is  borne  by  the  government. 

The  government  also  appoints  a  Mussnlman  governor  or  magish 
trate,  called  Hakim,  distinct  from  the  Ambdn.  The  administration  of 
justice  in  the  city,  the  collection  of  the  customs,  tribute,  and  govern- 
ment grain,  and  the  keeping  of  the  registers,  or  accounts  of  the  city, 
are  the  duties  of  the  Ambdn.  There  is  no  interference  of  any  kind 
with  the  religion  of  the  Mahomedans.  The  Kazi  of  the  city  holds  a 
very  liigli  station,  and  his  orders  are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect. 
The  Ulamas,  or  learned  Mahomedans,  are  treated  with  much  honour 
and  regard.  Whenever  a  dispute  arises  between  a  Mahomedan  and  a 
Chinese,  it  is  settled  according  to  the  Mahomedan  law.  The  Chinese 
also  are  sent  to  the  Hakim,  and  he,  with  common  consent,  settles 
their  disputes  by  Mahomedan  law.  The  law  is  very  rigidly  adminis- 
tered, even  to  the  nobles;  so  much  so,  that  if  a  prince  were  to  kill  a 
poor  man,  the  murderer  would  on  no  account  be  exempted  from  the 
punishment  of  death.  Criminals  are  seldom  imprisoned,  but  the 
punishment  usually  inflicted  is  of  the  following  kind.  A  collar  of 
wood,  about  a  guz  square,  divided  into  two  halves,  made  to  open  and 
shut;  and  having  a  hole  through  the  centre,  of  the  size  of  a  man^s 
neck,  is  fastened  round  the  neck  of  the  criminal ;  and  he  is  eompelled 
to  wear  it  for  two,  three,  or  six  months,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
crime.  Those  sentenced  to  this  punishment  are  frequently  stationed 
in  the  bazars,  so  that  they  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  others.  At 
different  parts  of  the  bazars  there  are  holes  dug,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  persons  wearing  the  collars  to  sit  down  and  rest.  When 
they  feel  tired  or  sleepy,  they  get  into  these  holes,  and  re3t  th^  ooUnr 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  in  this  position  they  rest  and  sleep. 
In  other  places  in  the  bazars  seats  are  built  up,  and  men  may  daily  be 
seen  sitting  in  them.  Quarrels  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
bazars,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  abusive  language;  if,  however,  blows 
arc  given,  either  with  the  hand  or  weapons,  the  person  who  struck 
the  first  blow  is  seized,  and,  under  the  orders  of  the  Hakim,  he  is  sub- 
jected to  the  punishment  of  the  collar;  because  all  men  are  considered 
equal  before  the  Hakim,  and  the  right  of  inflicting  blows  or  imprison- 
ment belongs  to  him  alone.  Corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  with  a 
stout  stick,  about  a  palm  in  width,  shaved  flat,  and  having  a  handlt 
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at  one  end.  The  criminal  is  thrown  down  upon  his  belly,  and  tw6 
men  hold  him  firmly  by  his  head  and  feet :  a  prescribed  number  of 
blows,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ofTence,  is  then  inflicte<L  Women 
and  armed  men  are  not  allowed  to  leave  their  native  country.  There 
are  two  tribes  or  classes  of  people  in  China,  the  Kara  Khatais  (black 
Chinese),  and  the  Manchus.  The  emperor  is  of  the  Mancbn  race; 
consequently,  whenever  a  Manchu  is  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment 
in  any  city  of  China^  a  carpet  is  spread  upon  the  ground,  on  which  he  is 
thrown  down  and  beaten.  The  Kara  Khatais  are  beaten  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  On  the  first  three  days  of  each  month  the  troops  are 
exercised,  and  the  pay  is  then  distributed.  A  fourth  part  of  each 
man*s  pay  is  deducted,  and  retained  by  the  Ambdn  as  a  deposit: 
whenever  the  soldier  is  removed,  or  goes  away,  the  Ambdn  renders  an 
account  of  it,  and  pays  it  over.  The  troops  are  not  allowed  to  xetua 
their  muskets  and  swords  except  on  drill  days.  The  officers  and 
soldiers,  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  do  not  cook  their  own  food:  in 
towns  there  are  markets  where  it  is  bought;  and  in  camps  a  banit  is 
established  for  every  thousand  men. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  month  the  Ambdn,  the  Hakim^  the 
nobles,  and  all  the  officers  in  the  pay  of  the  goyemment,  go  early  in 
the  morning  to  the  temple,  and  prostrate  themselves.  On  the  wall% 
in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  there  is  a  large  painting,  representing 
the  council  of  the  King,  with  his  ministers  and  nobles,  to  which  they 
bow  down.  The  Hakim  also  goes  occasionally  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  Ambdn,  especially  when  any  important  affair  happens  in  the  oity^ 
The  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  cotton-weavers  of  the  city,  as  also 
weavers  in  the  country,  are  exempt  from  tax  and  tribute;  and  from 
the  shops  and  lands  of  the  city  nothing  is  regularly  levied.  The 
artisans,  however,  are  compelled  to  work  at  stated  periods  for  the 
government;  but  instead  of  exacting  this  daily  labour,  the  value  of  it 
is  settled,  and  collected  from  them.  A  poll-tax,  ^called  AlbdDj 
amounting  to  ten  or  fifteen  rupees,  is  collected  from  the  ryots,  except- 
ing religious  and  learned  men,  for  defraying  tho  expences  of  the 
officers  employed  in  the  ortaug^,  or  post-office,  and  the  charges  of  its 
transit. 

The  cultivated  lands  in  the  villages  are  of  two  kinds;  one  called 
khdniyah  lands,  of  which  half  of  the  produce  is  regularly  taken  by 
the  government.  Whenever  the  Hakim  bestows  any  of  these  lands 
in  jaghir  to  learned  or  religious  men,  no  tribute  is  taken.     From  those 

'  '^  Ortang** — a  custom-house,  or  station  where  tolls  are  leyicd.  It  wonld 
Seem  from  the  text  that  the  ofhcors  of  these  stations  are  charged  with  the  tram- 
miisiou  of  the  post. 
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who  hold  the  zar  kharid,  or  purchased  laadi^  10  per  cent,  is  regularly 
collected.  The  collection  of  the  land  reTenue  is  mider  the  ezdiiaY^ 
control  of  the  Hakim;  and  the  Ambte  ham  no  right  of  inlesjfarfiiiML 

either  in  collecting  or  remitting.  ! 

«  .  ■    .  •      . 

9 

Conis. 

The  coins  of  China  are  square,  and  are  niade  of  copper  or  brasi; 
and  have  a  square  hole  made  through  the  centre.  They  are  stmek  ia 
the  chief  cities.  On  one  side  there  is  *a  legend,  in  the  Chineti^  .lan- 
guage and  character,  and,  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  Atj  iHiere  the 
coin  is  struck;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Pechin'^  which  is  the  nam^  of 
the  capital,  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Emperor,  In  Peehin  ilk^ 
are  made  of  brass,  and  are  current  thronghout  the  empire.  In  other 
cities  they  are  made  of  copper.  The  fal(^  or  small  coins^  are  called 
pal;  fifty  of  them  make  a  tanga,  which  is  about  equal  to  a  rupee.  In 
trading  transactions,  the  money  is  paid  in  tangas^  which  axe  rtmng 
upon  a  cord  about  three  spans  long.  If  twenty  taogas  are  to  he  pai^ 
two  strings  are  given;  if  a  hundred,  Ave;  and  so  on,  the  tradeis  confl- 
dently  receiving  the  strings  without  troubling  themsehrec  to  count  the 
coins.  There  are  no  gold  or  silver  coins  in  the  country;  but  puro 
silver  is  made  up  into  lumps  of  the  weight  of  fifty  pali^  cdUed  yambo^ 
some  of  which  have  marks  and  letters  stamped  upon  them.  The 
halves  and  quarters  of  the  yambo,  and  even  so  low  as  the  prqporticft 
of  a  single  pal,  are  made,  and  pass  current  in  trade.  Pieces  of  silver 
also,  not  forming  parts  of  a  yambo,  pass  cv£rrent  simply  hj^yinifjb^ 

In  the  city  of  Kokan  gold,  nlver,  and  oopper  coins  are  struck:  one 
gold  coin  is  equal  to  twenty-two  tangas  of  nlver;  and  the  silver  taiigft 
to  forty  small  fiil^s  made  of  copper.  These  coins  are  all  geneAdI||r 
current.  •  -  ■  .  . 

1  This  is  the  Tatar  pronnnefaitka  of  PdkfaL    In  tiy  BottluMi  parts  stOMfc 

the  A;  is  generaUy  softened  into  «lk-*MortiwmVi  JDiol^^ 
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Art.  I'K.'^Ifeplies  to  Queries  in  relation  to  ChifM^  Proposed 
by  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  year  1846. 
By  Dr.  C.  Gutzlaff. 

[Read  January  16tt,  1847.] 

1.  What  are  tho  geographical  features  and  geological  cbaraeten  of 

your  district? 

Tub  ports  with  which  I  am  most  acquainted  are,  Hong-Kongi 
Chusan,  and  Ningpo. 

Hong-Kong  and  the  adjacent  district  of  Singan  consifits  of  zed 
earth  mixed  up  with  gravel  and  disintegrated  granite,  interspersed 
with  large  masses  of  granite.  The  fertile  parts  are  formed  by 
deposits  of  alluvial  soil  in  the  valleys,  of  which  there  are  many 
on  the  shore  opposite  Hong-Kong,  between  ridges  of  mountains 
stretching  along  the  whole  coast. — Chusan  has  a  loamy  soil,  the  hills 
being  covered  nearly  to  the  top  with  black  earth,  and  is  with  very 
few  exceptions  productive.  Sandstone  is  found  in  the  north-western 
parts  of  the  island,  but  not  in  any  large  quantity.  The  writer  has 
never  seen  any  volcanic  remains,  as  some  English  residents  on  the 
spot  are  said  to  have  found,  thereby  suggesting  the  idea  tliat  this 
group  is  a  continuation  of  the  Japan  Islands. — The  soil  around 
Ningpo  is  still  more  fertile  than  that  of  Chusan,  the  environs  forming 
a  very  extensive  valley,  with  mountains  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  whole  is  well  watered,  both  by  nature  and  art,  and  it  presents 
the  most  delightful  views,  and  one  aspect  of  teeming  fertility. 

2.  What  are  its  chief  productions  and  manufaotnrest 

Hong-Kong  does  not  produce  sufficient  rice  for  the  consumption 
of  its  original  inhabitants,  nor  vegetables  in  any  quantity.  There 
arc,  however,  considerable  fisheries;  no  less  than  two  hundred 
large  smacks  belong  to  Chokchu,  Shihpaewan,  and  the  fishing  sta- 
tions on  the  promontories,  with  large  nets  which  catch  more  than 
is  required  for  tho  consumption,  affording  a  considerable  surplus  for 
exportation.  The  granite  brought  from  the  quarries,  much  of 
which  is  exported  to  Canton,  maintains  a  great  number  of  people; 
many  thousands  of  peculs  are  also  carried  monthly  to  other  ports.-— 
Chusan  produces  no  articles  for  British  consumption,  bat  it  grows 
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a  green  tcji  for  ihr  homo  market,  which  i^i  annually  sent  to  Looehoo  to 
the  ami 'lint  of  ahout  30,000  dollar.^.  It  has  very  rxten>ivc  fisheries 
in  tin*  niML:hlM)uriii;jr  \vater>,  which  are  resnrtnl  t«»  hy  the  celel»rate<l 
nian«larin  ti>h.  a  hi;rh]y  j)rizeil  <lelica<-y,  which  i.-?  oxjM>rtc»l  in  ice  to 
all  i)art>  of  China,  ami  conj^titatos  an  e».-entiai  an<I  important  branch 
of  tnule.  There  is  moreover  much  fc?alt  nnule  on  the  coasjt,  and  though 
the  country  il(»es  not  produce  ijuilieient  rico  for  its  own  con^^umption^ 
it  exports  ftweet  potatoes  to  a  very  large  amount. — Ningpo  produces 
no  more  food  than  is  reipiireil  for  liome  consumption;  but  it  exports 
cott(»n,  imligo,  :i  variety  of  drugs,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  tea,  highly 
prized  by  the  Chinese;  a  very  expensive  article,  but  noi  adapted  for 
tin'  Briti>h  market.  The  chief  native  manufacture  is  furniture,  which 
i.-  un(M|nallcd  in  China,  and  is  carried  to  very  distant  parts, 

3.  Are  any  (►f  th<'m  likely  to  suit  the  British  market] 

I  do  not  think  that  Hong-Kong  would  ever  furnish  any  thing 
for  this  purp(»sc. — Chusan,  with  due  attention,  and  a  sufficient  capital, 
c«)uld  no  iloubt  suj)j)ly  us  with  raw  silk  and  tea.  The  finest  of 
its  ti'ii^,  when  tried  by  a  practise<l  English  taster,  was  pronounced 
emial  to  the  best  guni>owder,  but  ill  prej>ared  to  stand  a  voyage. 
— Ningpo  lias  at  present  nothing  of  imjmrtanco  to  ofler,  and  could 
supply  Kngland  with  silks  and  teas,  as  a  port  of  transit  only;  but 
in  this  it  has  too  powerful  a  rival  in  the  neighbouring  Shanghac.  Ono 
point,  howeviT,  wliich  has  been  frequently  overlooked,  "wc  ought 
to  menti(»n  here.  Ningj)0  is  the  residence  of  capitalists,  wlio  have 
very  lari^e  transictions  in  bullion,  cxteniling  from  Canton  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Siberia;  a  connexion  with  thcjfo  money  transact iout)  would  be 
advantaL''eous. 

4.  AVhat  articles  of  European  produce  and  manufacture  are  in  demand 

amongst  the  natives? 

At  Hong-Kong  the  number  is  very  great,  embracing  nearly 
the  whole  catuhigue  of  our  manufactures,  though  less  for  immcdiato 
consumption  than  for  trallic  on  the  adjacent  main.  A  considerable 
trade  has  thus  arisen,  which  is  carried  on  quietly,  and  almost  imper- 
cepti))ly  to  the  Euroi>can  eye.  To  come  to  the  exact  amount  is  a 
mutter  of  impossibility.  The  far  greater  consumption  is  that  of 
calicoes,  exteu>ively  worn  by  rich  and  poor^  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  vear. 

The  same  article  is  likewise  much  in  demand  in  Chusan,  but  it  i« 
there  more  u»ed  U>  make  wadded  jackets,  for  the  winterj  than  for 
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summer  dresses.  On  the  adjacent  continent  this  is  still  more  the 
case,  and  the  consumption  is  enormous.  The  woollens  have  there  to 
contend  with  the  Russian  manufacture,  a  thick,  though  not  yeiy 
durable  article,  but  much  used  on  account  of  its  cheapDess.  Our 
chintzes  likewise  find  purchasers,  because  they  are  mnoh  cheaper 
and  keep  the  colour  better,  than  those  made  in  the  conntxy,  in  imiiar 
tion  of  the  Japanese.  A  good  many  camlets,  too,  have  found  their 
way  from  hence  to  Japan,  by  means  of  the  Chapoo  jnnks.  Watches 
and  clocks  of  very  inferior  kind,  have  met  with  numerous  purchasers. 
These  do  not  pass  the  Custom-house,  and  no  regular  account  is  kepi 
of  them;  the  writer,  however,  knows  from  personal  observation,  that 
there  is  annually  a  considerable  sale. 

5.  Is  opium  consumed  by  the  natives;  by  what  classes;  and  in  what 
proportion  to  the  entire  population  1 

The  consumption  of  opium  at  Hong-Kong,  judging  from  the 
revenue  it  produces,  is  very  considerable.  The  man  who  can  pay 
1560  dollars  per  month  for  farming  the  duties,  must  have  a  sale 
of  at  least  twenty  times  the  amount,  to  cover  his  payments.  The 
floating  and  shore  population  of  the  whole  island  does  not  amount  to 
20,000;  and  if  we  assume  that  one  half  of  the  quantity  imported  is 
carried  to  the  continent,  (the  largest  amount  that  we  can  set  down,  for 
most  places  are  supplied  from  Kamsingnioon,  on  account  of  the  greater 
cheapness,)  there  still  remains  a  very  large  consumption  at  this  place. 
It  is  smoked  principally  by  dissolute  adventurers  and  prostitutes 
and  their  companions,  and  also  by  quarrymen,  sailors,  and  shop- 
keepers. 

The  consumption  on  the  whole  island  of  Chusan  is  not  one-fifth  of 
that  of  Hong-Kong,  though  the  country  has  about  260,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  villngcs,  I  have  seldom  scon  a  man  smoking  it ;  in  tho  city,  it 
is  consumed  as  a  luxury ;  and  though  I  took  the  census  of  the  whole 
population  of  Tinghac,  I  did  not  observe  a  single  man  enervated  or 
emaciated  by  its  consequences. — In  Nlngpo  it  is  used  on  a  far 
larger  scale,  so  that  from  three  to  four  opium  clippers  find  constant 
employ  in  supplying  this  city  and  the  adjacent  country.  With- 
out selling  at  least  forty  cheats  per  month  at  an  average,  such  a 
vessel  could  not  continue  to  pay  its  exi)enses.  The  chief  smokers 
are  soldiers  and  Mandarins:  it  is  as  dram-drinking  with  us,  and 
no  man  can  claim  the  honour  of  being  a  military  character,  without 
inhaling  the  fume.  Next  to  them  come  the  sailors,  with  whom  opium 
is  the  highest  of  their  pleasures.      Lastly,  come  the  richer  olasses,  who 
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Uijo  it  as  a  luxury.  Its  use  is  by  no  means  so  general  as  in  Fokecn ; 
tbou^^li  there  are  numbers  of  miserable  objects  who  have  ruined  their 
health  by  it  for  ever.  If  we  may  make  a  rough  estimate,  perhaps 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Ningpo  male  population  participate  in  this 
vice ;  the  peasantry,  the  largest  and  most  numerous  class  of  the  people^ 
seldom,  if  ever,  use  it. 

6.  What  effect  has  this  habit  upon  their  moral  and  intellectual  cha« 

racter,  as  well  as  on  their  bodily  health? 

One  general  observation  will  hold  good,  and  may  be  proved 
by  numerous  instances,  that  the  larger  the  consumption  of  opium, 
the  more  frequent  is  crime  of  every  description;  and  the  more 
extensive  the  trade  in  it,  the  greater  is  the  moral  misery  which 
spreads  over  the  country.  The  writer  has  instituted  the  most  exten- 
sive inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  has  found  In  addition  to  the  above 
remark,  that  squalidncss  and  haggard  wretchedness  increase  with 
its  use.  Those  who  smoke  excessively  have  their  bodies  covered  with 
sores,  and  at  last  bordering  on  the  grave,  they  walk  about  looking 
like  gaunt  skeletons.  But  we  must  not  ascribe  all  the  moral  evil  to 
the  iidialing  of  the  drug;  the  smokers  are  gregarious,  and  they  conta- 
minate each  other;  gambling  is  carried  on  in  their  assemblies;  and  tho 
brothel  is  an  accompaniment  of  their  revels. 

7.  What  is  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  character  of  the 

natives  of  your  district,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  China? 

Hong-Kong  ha<l  originally  a  very  small  native  population,  ex- 
tremely poor,  and  living  by  quarrying,  agriculture,  fishing,  and  occa- 
sionally by  piracy.  Our  arrival  naturally  collected  a  great  many 
adventurers,  vagabonds,  prostitutes,  and  gamblers;  and  in  fact,  the 
scum  of  the  adjacent  islands  and  districts.  The  latter  have  a  vexy 
vic'iou't  population,  remarkable  for  their  thieving  and  piratical  pro- 
pensities, an<I  are  desperate  on  account  of  their  destitution,  the  terri- 
tt>ry  yielding  in  many  places  but  very  little  for  their  subsistence. 
This  may  acrount  for  the  frequency  of  crime  in  the  colony.  To 
hinder  the  influx  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  continent  is  impos- 
sible, an«l  it  will  always  be  a  very  diflScult  task  to  suppress  the  innate 
dc>irc  of  mischief  which  characterises  the  islanders. 

Chusau  has  an  entire  agricultural  population  attached  to  the  soil, 
p().<sessin^'  a  sufficiency,  and  having  so  much  to  do,  that  all  hands  are 
fully  employed.  The  whole  population  consists  of  quiet  and  orderly 
people,  and  vagabonds  have   little  chance  of  succeeding  ia  their 
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iniquity^  because  they  are  bunted  down  everywbere.  The  following 
fact  IS  an  instance  of  this.  Some  Yery  bad  characters,  being  some  of 
the  outlaws  whom  the  Chinese  government  had  employed  to  kidnap 
our  soldiers,  had  infested  several  parts  of  the  shore ;  they  were  warned 
off,  and  although  they  treated  the  threats  of  the  populace  with  sconi, 
ns  they  could  find  no  hiding-place  they  were  compelled  to  decamp:  a 
few  months  afterwards  they  reappeared,  and  forthwith  began  their 
depredations.  On  a  sudden  the  popular  indignation  aroMj  these  ruf- 
fians were  put  on  board  a  boat,  stones  were  tied  round  their  necks,  and 
they  were  all  thrown  into  the  sea  and  drowned  ;  the  persons  who  did 
this  could  never  afterwards  be  found  out.  The  writer  was  police 
magistrate  on  the  island  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  whole  amount 
of  crime  after  order  was  introduced  into  the  chaos,  was,  on  an  average, 
about  two  or  three  cases  per  month,  amongst  a  population  of  260,000, 
and  those  for  pilfering  or  petty  fraud. 

The  population  of  Ningpo  bears  an  equally  good  character:  at  the 
worst  period  of  our  occupation,  crime  did  not  bear  any  proportion  to 
what  was  the  case  at  Houg-Kong,  though  the  jurisdiction  extended 
also  over  the  towns  of  Funghwa,  Szeke,  and  Yuyaou,  in  addition  to 
Ningpo.  I  had  at  that  time  the  management  of  all  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  1  can  bear  testimony  that  not  one-third  of  the  criminal  caaes 
which  now  occur  at  Hong-Kong  took  place  in  the  former  district,  with 
a  proportionate  population  of  nearly  seventy  to  one.  The  explanation 
of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  must  be  sought  in  the  higher  moral 
qualities,  the  steady  mode  of  life,  and  the  superiority  of  that  race  of 
people  all  together.  The  intellectual  character  here  in  Kwangtung 
province  appears  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Cht^keang.  The  number  of 
people  that  can  read  and  write  is  much  more  considerable  than  there 
or  iu  Keangsoo.  But  in  physical  and  moral  character,  the  people  to 
the  north  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  south. 

8.  Are  robberies  and  thefts  frequent? 

At  Hong-Kong  very  much  so,  notwithstanding  the  largo  police 
force :  few  places  in  the  world  show  a  more  fearful  criminal  calendar. 
In  Chusan  robberies  are  unknown,  but  suicides  frequent,  especially 
among  women,  Daring  robberies  iu  broad  day-light  are  at  Ningpo 
a  common  occurrence,  and  frequently  iu  deliaucc  of  the  whole  Man- 
dariu  force. 

0.  Are  murders  and  piracy  frequent! 

At  Hong-Kong,  considering  the  small  population,  murder  may 
be  said  to  bo  not  rare.     At  Chusan^  no  case  as  fax  as  I  zemember 
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occurroil,  except  tlio  ono  cited  above.  In  Ningpo  it  is  seldom  heard 
of;  piracy  is  froipieiit  in  tlieso  waters,  as  well  as  tlirouglioiit  the 
M'hole  C'liu.sin  ;:;roup,  and  iu  fart  all  along  the  Chinese  coa^t.  There 
novtT  was  :i  tinu\  wiion  the  seas  from  the  island  of  Hainan  to  Chthlo 
wcro  more  insecure.  To  cite  recent  instances  of  piracy  would  bo  to 
write  a  book. 

10.  la  infanticide  prevalent? 

(.'hicfly  in  Fokcen,  on  account  of  the  largo  emigration  of  tho 
male  population.  The  great  disproportion  between  the  sexes  in 
Chusan,  and  the  occurrences  that  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the 
writer  wlion  at  that  island,  ay  well  as  at  Ningpo,  leave  in  his  mind 
no  duubt  of  its  frequency,  though  no  data  can  be  given,  on  account 
of  the  secre-^y  with  which  such  deeds  of  darkness  are  perpetrated.  In 
Hong-Kong  there  arc  too  few  mothers  to  furnish  a  criterion, 

11.  Is   tiie  population   generally,  favourablo  to  Europeans,  and  to 

£uro|K*an  Commerce? 

The  ))eople  of  Ningpo  and  Chusan  arc  decidedly  so.  Tho  Canton 
district  forms  an  exception  to  all  other  parts,  in  hostile  feelings 
towards  foreigners. 

12.  Is  the  trade  carried  on  by  barter,  or  is  credit  frequently  given:*- 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent;  and  what  is  tho  result? 

Opium  is  generally  paid  for  in  ready  money,  though  very  re- 
cently a  great  deal  of  trade  has  been  carried  on  by  barter  even  in 
this  commodity  at  Sbaughae.  But  the  system  of  exchanging  goods 
for  goods  becomes  more  and  more  general  everywhere,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  bullion.  Credit  is  given  to  a  very  small  amount. 
Since  the  large  failures  at  Shanghae,  which  took  place  last  year,  I 
believe  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  common  Chinese 
trader. 

13.  Is  there  any  social  intercourse  between  foreigners  and  natives  1 

To  a  very  limited  extent,  for  tho  races  are  too  much  estranged  from 
each  other  by  habits,  language,  and  religion,  to  delight  in  each  others 
society.  Several  missionaries,  however,  at  Amoy  and  Ningpo,  have 
very  much  ingratiated  themselves  with  tho  Chinese,  and  have  met  with 
much  kindness  in  return. 
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14.  Aro  foreigners  confined  within  certain  limits  by  tbe 

regulations :  and  if  so^  do  they  practically  submit  to  those  regot- 
latious,  or  do  they  occasionally  penetrate  into  the  Interior,  and 
what  is  the  consequence,  when  they  do  so? 

Yes,  they  are,  to  the  great  injury  and  confinement  of  tbe  trade. 
As  most  foreigners  are,  however,  men  deeply  immerged  in  bnainess 
they  trouble  themselves  little  about  the  country.  Many  inatanoea 
occur  of  foreigners  penetrating  far  into  the  country,  not  only  Catholio 
missionaries,  but  also  scientific  men  and  merchants.  This  is  done 
however  very  quietly,  and  in  a  Chinese  costume.  When  discovered, 
our  consuls  have  fined  the  transgressors,  or  the  Chinese  Groverument 
has  sent  them  back  to  Canton,  as  was  the  case  a  fortnight  ago  with 
two  French  priests  who  had  entered  Mongolia.  Most  attempts,  bow- 
ever,  succeed,  and  no  further  notice  is  taken  of  them. 

15.  Are  the  natives,  generally  speaking,  obedient  to  the  goyemment, 
or  arc  insurrections  frequent? 

The  weakness  of  the  Mandarins  has  been  shown  so  glaringly 
during  the  war,  that  many  insurrections  have  taken  place  in  almost 
every  province.  Respect  to  their  rulers  is  entirely  lost,  and  with  it 
obedience ;  and  this  state  of  things  is  rendered  worse  by  the  want  of 
physical  strength  in  the  government,  which  has  dwindled  down  to 
almost  nothing. 

16.  How  arc  the  people  afi*ected  to  the  reigning  Tartar  dynasty? 

The  great  bulk  of  the  natives  in  the  southern  provinces  scarcely 
ever  inquire  who  are  the  rulers.  The  principal  opposition  is  found 
amongst  literati,  philosophers,  and  bigoted  Chinese,  who  can  never 
forget  that  they  are  subject  to  Barbarians.  Their  influence,  howeven 
is  not  strong  enough  to  excite  the  public  opinion  against  the  ManohooSi 

17.  How  aro  the  laws  administered  in  case  of  differences  between 
foreigners?  between  foreigners  and  natives? — and  in  cases  in 
which  natives  only  are  concerned? 

In  the  first  case  by  our  consuls,  according  to  certain  rales.  In 
all  indifiercnt  cases  the  consuls  also  settle  disputes  between  foreigners 
and  natives.  Appeals  against  the  hitter  to  their  Mandarins,  by 
foreigners,  are  .seldom  listened  to,  and  if  attended  to,  re<lrcss  cannot  bo 
easily  procured.  The  will  of  the  Mandarin,  clothed  in  the  language 
of  the  law,  is  mostly  throughout  China  the  basis  of  jurisdiction.  I 
Hong-Kong,  in  every  case,  even  of  life  and  death,  the  law  is  solely 
administered  by  British  officers. 
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1 8.  Is  the  law,  in  general,  purely  administered  in  the  native  tribunals, 
or  does  corruption  prevail,  and  to  what  extent } 

Tlio  law  is  in  reality  a  more  crochet,  but  justice  exists  in 
China  theoretically  as  perfectly  as  anywhere  in  the  world;  the 
execution,  however,  is  guided  by  self-interest,  and  corruption  is  so 
i^oncnil  that  it  scarcely  produces  a  remark.  The  highest  degree  of 
skill  in  :i  hiwyer  is  how  to  circumvent,  the  sole  object  of  the  legal 
oflirtM-  how  to  realize  most  money;  excepti<m8  from  this  general  rule 
are  in<lced  very  rare. 

10.  IIow  are  causes  conducted!  in  Chinese  Courts — ^have  they  any 
]>orsons  employed  as  counsel,  attorneys,  for  the  plaintiffs  and 
defendant-*'? 

The  relations  or  friends  of  a  criminal  have  full  liberty,  either 
themselves  in  person  to  present  memorials  through  the  clerks  of 
the  oflice,  or  to  employ  attorneys,  and  speakers,  a  particular  set  of 
pleading  barristers,  to  contradict  the  accusations  as  much  as  they 
choose.  All  evidence  they  may  bring  forward  is  also  listened  to; 
when,  however,  the  actual  trial  takes  place,  the  prisoner  is  solely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Mandarin,  who  pronounces  his  sentence  unshackled  by 
any  gui<lo  but  his  own  will,  and  clothes  it  in  legal  language^  citing 
chajitor  and  verso  of  the  code.  Appeal  to  a  higher  court  is  perfectly 
le^TJil,  though  every  step  taken  involves  heavy  expenses,  and  the 
meanest  individual  may  carry  his  case  to  the  Court  of  Requests  at 
Peking.  The  proceedings  in  the  Court  itself  are  very  summary;  the 
accused  appears,  a  few  questions  are  put  to  him,  and  he  is  instantly 
fcentenced,  without  much  reference  to  his  answers.  If  he  has  committed 
aca]»ital  crime,  the  authority  for  executing  a  certain  number  of  men  is 
before-hand  obtained;  whatever  has  been  written  or  stated  for  and 
ni^iin^t  the  culprit  is  read;  one  or  two  inquiries  are  made  in  the 
])resenee  of  the  highest  authority  of  the  province,  and  the  prisoner  is 
forthwith  sent  to  execution.  In  an  hour  afterwards  the  headsman 
a])pears,  reporting  that  his  work  is  done.  If  any  one  subsequently  can 
prove  that  the  supposed  malefactor  was  innocent,  he  may  do  so,  and 
the  sentence  in  that  caso  is  revised.  The  jurisprudence  of  China  will 
be  explained  by  u  recent  instance.  Some  men  had  been  taken  up  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtsze  as  pirates;  they  were  very  miserable 
wretches,  and  the  suspicion  against  them  was  strong  and  well  founded. 
Kvidencc,  however,  being  wanted,  their  shin  bones  were  beaten 
until  they  were  broken,  to  prevent  their  running  away*  Their  wrists 
were  loaded  with  heavy  chains,  which  destroyed  their  flesh  to  the 
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very  bones,  the  maggots  got  into  the  wonnds,  mortifioation  ensued,  and 
they  died  in  consequence.  The  object  waa  thus  obtained  witbont  a 
legal  prosecution,  but  the  relations  of  the  culprits  had  fall  liberty  to 
prove  and  establish  subsequently  their  innocence.  Many  criminalfly 
who  cannot  be  condemned  according  to  thel  etter  of  the  laWj  die  thus 
chained  to  a  plank,  in  prison,  in  the  utmost  misery^  to  remoye  at  once 
all  legal  difficulties. 

20.  Arc  there  any  very  large  proprietors  of  estates,  or  is  the  land  yery 

equally  divided? 

At  Hong-Kong  there  was  a  nominal  proprietor  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil,  who  had  received  some  grant  of  it^  when  still  in  an 
uncultivated  state,  but  who  exercised  no  kind  of  ownership  over 
it,  oxcc])t  the  privilege  of  raising  the  land-tax  for  govemmenti  and 
rcceiviug  some  surplus  on  account  of  his  being  security  to  the 
Mandarius  for  the  payment  of  the  same.  The  land  itself  there  is 
divided  amongst  a  number  of  small  proprietors,  the  majority  of  whom 
do  not  possess  much  above  an  English  acre,  on  which  however  a 
family  can  well  subsist.  In  Chusan  it  is  quite  different;  there  are 
in  the  city,  and  in  every  largo  village,  some  great  proprietors  to 
whom  the  major  part  of  the  land  pertains;  the  richest  amongst  the 
number,  in  the  most  prosperous  years,  had  an  income  of  nearly 
20,000  dollars,  the  generality  not  more  than  12,000,  with  a  large 
number  of  retainers  to  maintain.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
to  the  environs  of  Ningpo,  where  many  rich  proprietors  reside.  Land 
is  considered  the  best  and  safest  property  for  investing  money,  return- 
ing at  an  average  five  per  cent.  The  principle  which  I  found  pre- 
vailing in  every  place  I  visited  is,  that  the  farmer  should  pay  one-half 
of  the  net  produce  of  the  soil  to  the  owner.  For  this  purpose,  the 
grain  was  thrashed  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had  grown,  and  put  into 
two  .s(;ales,  so  that  there  could  not  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  equality  of 
shares,  and  carried  away  immediately  by  the  proprietor  and  the  former. 
The  farmer  pays,  however,  the  duties  to  government,  which  amount 
in  rogular  fees  to  one  shilling  per  Chinese  acre,  (of  which  about  6^ 
coufstitute  one  English). 

21.  Are  tlieie  any  ancient  families  recognised  and  respected  in  the 

district  ? 

In  Hong-Kong  I  could  not  discover  any  such  family;  but  in 
Chusan,  as  well  as  in  other  districts,  the  respect  shown  towarda 
thorn  U  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  tho  rery  name  is  soffideni 
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to  inspire  vcncratioTi.  Those  faniilirfl  from  their  position,  hare  often 
a  far  ^'rc:itor  influence  npon  the  popnlation  than  the  Mandarins; 
wealth,  however,  or  liteniry  fame,  are  likewi^'o  requisite  to  continue 
iho'ir  chiiin  to  respectahility.  Tlioy  keep  up  their  celehrity  hy  genea- 
h)^ios,  and  a  pedigree  written  in  gohl  Kjtters  on  Mack.  These  often 
a.soon<l  to  very  high  antiquity,  to  ages  far  more  remote  than  the  most 
aiu'iiMit  nobility  of  Europe  can  boast.  Government,  however,  does 
not  urknowlcdge  any  such  pretension,  and  merely  recognises  the  titles 
bestowed  by  itself  as  claiming  esteem. 

22.  I."<  there  any  special  provision  for  the  destitute  poor,  or  if  not,  how 
are  they  relieved  and  supported] 

There  :ire  p(n»rhouses  on  a  very  limited  scalo  in  all  cities;  the 
diilieulty  however  i.^,  how  the  pauper  is  to  share  in  the  charity, 
as  a  riirlit  to  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  pajrmont  of  a  consi- 
derable sum,  aii<l  strong  interest.  But  the  general  poor  law  evcry- 
wlnTe  aeknowlod^^ed,  may  be  cxj)rossed  in  these  terms: — if  you 
cannot  live,  <lie,  and  we  will  bury  your  body.  By  this  heartless  or 
nitli(»r  fiendish  principle,  the  c^mntry  is  always  relieved  from  men- 
dicants thn>ugh  ttarvation,  as  not  one-hundredth  part  of  them  can 
obtain  access  to  the  institutions  for  their  relief.  The  vicious  part  of 
society  i-^  reinove<l  from  this  world,  by  tho  same  process,  so  soon  as 
the  votaries  of  pleasure  are  penniless  or  destitute.  The  number  of 
human  beings  thus  dying  from  want  in  times  of  general  plenty  is  very 
great,  amounting  to  myriads  every  year,  and  in  large  cities  a  place  is 
allotted  to  them,  whither  they  may  go,  lay  down  their  heads,  and  die 
of  hun^'or.  The  provisions  for  the  blind  arc  made  with  groat  care, 
and  a  due  consideration  of  their  wants,  evincing  much  national  interest 
in  these  unfortunate  beings. 

23.  Is  mendicancy  very  prevalent? 

It  is  in  most  places  to  a  veiy  largo  extent,  and  in  order  to 
carry  on  bogging  on  a  systematic  plan,  the  indigent  form  thcm- 
fiolvos  into  societies  with  a  head  man,  who  guides  their  motions,  and 
en  force.-?  their  demands.  Beggars  make  regular  tours  through  tho 
Country,  claiming  as  their  right  one  cash  on  application.  Begging  is 
considered  as  good  a  profession  as  that  of  a  mendicant  friar,  and  is 
carried  on  everywhere  throughout  the  whole  of  China.  Every  one 
however  who  wishes  to  practise,  must  first  be  received  into  the  fra- 
ternity, otherwise  he  would  soon  \ye  comjwlled  to  abandon  his  voca- 
tion. The  fraternity  itself  has  its  fees,  regulations,  and  orerseers,  and 
is  on  tho  whole  organised  with  great  skill* 
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24.  What  is  tbe  condition  of  the  people  as  to  education '     ran  any 
considerable  portion  of  them  read  and  write) 

The  colonists  at  Hong-Kong^  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  tho 
environs,  have  in  every  comer  and  hamlet  a  school^  and  tbeie  aze 
very  few  males  who  cannot,  more  or  less  perfectly;  read.  Inyes- 
tigations  have  been  expressly  instituted  in  seveial  Tilla^rofl^  and 
have  always  gone  to  prove,  that  an  ntter  ignorance  of  the  written 
character  cannot  be  attributed  to  many  individuals.  The  whole 
system  of  education  however,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^  ur 
confined  to  reading  and  writing,  as  the  summit  of  human  aoquize- 
ments. 

In  Chusan  and  Ningpo  the  case  is  very  different.  Readers  ue 
there  fewer  in  number,  scholars  still  less  freqaent.  Eren  the 
graduates  do  not  come  up  to  the  proficiencyrof  a  first-rate  boy  in  » 
Kwangtung  school.  The  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  smaller  nomber 
of  schools  and  in  the  incapacity  of  the  instructors. 

25.  Is  the  population  supposed  to  be  on  the  inereasei  or  the  eon* 

trary? 

At  Victoria  decidedly  on  the  increase  on  acoomit  of  immigra- 
tions, but  not  by  births,  which  are  very  rare,  because  few  nuunried 
women  live  on  the  island.  I  may  say,  that  the  average  of  births 
in  Chusan,  was  not  under  twenty  per  cent.  In  Ningpo,  I  oonld 
make  no  observations  to  settle  tliis  point.  The  most  intelligent 
Chinese  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject,  and  amongst 
them  statesmen  of  some  renown,  asserted  that  the  population  ineromad 
rapidly,  without  the  least  check,  and  this  they  proved  from  the 
increase  of  cultivation,  which  advances  every  year,  and  from  the 
immense  extension  of  the  people  in  every  direction.  To  this  opinion 
I  fully  subscribe,  and  a  decisive  proof  is,  that  districts  where  thirty 
years  ago  not  a  human  being  was  found,  are  now  full  of  yillages 
and  hamlets.  When  making  the  census  of  Tinghae,  only  one  unmarw 
ried  female  of  mature  age  was  found  amongst  30,000  inhabitants^  and 
she  was  an  English  lady.  Nor  did  I  discover  a  single  bachelor 
except  men  in  the  utmost  distress ;  nor  amongst  100  fieunilies  more 
than  one  without  children ;  the  average  of  the  wholej  however^  gare 
only  five  individuals  to  each.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Chinese 
nation  possesses  an  innate  power  of  increaj«ing  and  multiplying  snoh 
as  no  other  people  has.  If  at  this  moment  a  colony  of  10,000  healthy 
males  and  females  were  sent  to  California,  as  colonists,  they  would  in 
eighty  years  cover  the  whole  peninsula.    Wherever  Chinese  men  end 


or_ 
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women  have  settled,  they  have  increased  beyond  all  gjetant  meetinir- 
M()n^n)lia,  Manchuria,  and  Tibet  Hwarm,  at  the  pro^^  ^  church*  the 
the  Celobtial  race.  ^^j   ^^  ^ 

-  of 

26.  Is  the  district  supposed  to  be,  generally,  increasing  in  wealth  ana 

prosj)erity,  or  the  contrary! 

Hong-Kong  decidedly  is,  though  by  no  means  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  this  dihitory  progress  may  be  ascribed  to  the  frequent  changes 
in  colonial  commerce  and  the  absence  of  native  trade.  Chusan  was 
durin;;  our  rule  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  ;  it  is,  however,  much 
to  bo  apprehended,  that  there  will  be  now  a  retrograde  movement. 
Niiig]M>  is  to  all  appearance  stationary. 

27.  What  is  the  prevalent  religion  or  superstition  in  the  district) 

In  Hong-Kong  only  few  temples  exist,  and  these  are  dedi- 
cated to  some  idol  of  Buddhism ;  there  is  only  one  priest  ordinarily 
residing  there,  and  ho  is  a  mendicant  friar.  In  Chusan  Buddhism 
likewise  prevails,  and  each  valley  has  its  temple;  but  religion  is 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  still  more  so  at  present  than  ever  before. 
Much  reliance  was  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  upon  the 
idols.  None,  however,  appearing  to  the  assistance  of  the  Chinese 
army,  and  their  shrines  being  desecrated  without  the  gods  taking 
vcngoance  for  their  wounded  dignity,  the  popular  belief  in  idolatry 
has  been  turned  into  scepticism.  A  great  many  householders  at 
Tinghae  have  of  their  own  accord  entirely  discarded  the  images 
from  their  dwellings.  Ningpo  has  large  establishments  for  the 
Taouists,  a  moH(|ue,  and  numerous  Buddhist  temples;  but  there  also 
superstition  is  on  the  wane.  The  celebrated  establishment  of  the 
Buddhists  at  Pooto  is  verging  to  ruin. 

28.  What  are  their  favourite  games  and  amusements? 

Games  of  chance  of  every  description,  amongst  which  the  diee 
Hgures  most,  form  an  absorbing  amusement  for  old  and  young.  As 
a  general  observation  we  may  state,  that  no  Chinaman  can  live 
without  gambling.  The  most  moral  man  abstains  until  the  new 
year,  and  then  gives  way  to  the  passion,  which  has  all  been  eup- 
pressed  since  the  last  new  year.  Playing  cards  principally  for  plea- 
sure, draughts,  and  more  rarely  chess,  is  common  among  all  classes; 
tlie  females,  however,  do  not  appear  to  participate  in  these  amuse- 
nuiits.  Amongst  other  favourite  pastimes,  is  the  flying  of  kites  iu 
autumn,  in  which  even  old  men  delight.  Theatrical  exhibitions  may 
VOL.  XII.  2  D 
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QQ^        -n  every  city  of  the  land.     As  aecess  to  them  ie  free, 

jdriptions  crowd  to  them,  espedallj  in  the  erening. 

^,^t^  the  plays  are  represented  with  considerable  splendour. 

ousting,  with  a   variety  of  noisy  entertainments,  frequently  takes 

place.     For  more  refined  enjoyments  the  Chinese  possess  neither  £Mnil- 

ties  nor  organs. 

29.  Are  there  any  ancient  monuments,  or  antiquities  of  any  kind  to 
be  met  with  ? 

Hong-Kong  has  none.  In  Chusan  there  is  a  temple,  with  im- 
mense statues  of  Buddha,  and  also  a  representation  in  bas-relief 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  deluge,  which  is  very  striking.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  stone  pencil  and  gigantic  inkstone,  resembling  a  pond. 
The  granite  dykes  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  resembling  raised 
walls,  are  speaking  monuments  of  Chinese  persevering  industry.  In 
Ningpo,  the  pagoda  erected  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  when  the 
former  was  already  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  is  well  worthy  of 
attention.  Amongst  the  temples,  the  one  dedicated  to  the  god  of 
fire  is  of  ancient  date.  Besides  walls  and  pagodas  we  find  scarcely 
any  monument,  because  buildings  arc  here  erected  of  too  perishable 
materials,  and  every  trace  of  them,  after  their  dilapidation,  instantly 
disappears.  No  greater  proof  of  this  can  bo  found  than  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Nanking,  where  in  times  of  yore  throughout  the  park,  stately 
palaces  were  erected,  and  the  only  remains  now  are  a  few  mutilated 
granite  statues,  standing  at  the  graves  of  departed  princes. 

30.  In  what  language  are  commercial  transactions  with  foreigners 
generally  carried  on  ; — in  pure  Chinese ;  in  pure  English ;  or,  as 
in  Canton,  in  a  jargon  partaking  of  both  ? 

In  the  south  invariably  in  an  Anglo-Chinese  jargon.  In  Chusan 
the  natives  acquired  English,  and  speak  it  much  better  than  the 
Canton  men.  1  am  not  aware  that  any  commercial  house  carries  on 
business  in  the  Chinese  language. 

31.  Have  the  Christian  Missionaries,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Protestant^ 
met  with  any  success  in  your  district,  and  are  the  works  which 
they  have  printed  and  endeavoured  to  circulate,  in  any  esteem 
amongst  the  natives? 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  state,  that  at  no  previous 
period  were  so  many  converts  made  as  at  present.  Protestantism 
is   gaining  ground  in  all  the  ports  open  to  our  trade.     In  Chusan 
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there  were  two  Catholic  ohurchee,  and  two  Protestant  meeting- 
houses. In  Ningpo,  the  former  are  now  building  a  church;  the 
latter  have  printing  establishments  and  dispensaries,  as  well  as  a 
chapel.  In  Hong-Kong  there  are  chapels  and  meeting-houses  of 
both  persuasions,  and  a  number  of  converts  belon^g  to  the  lattet. 
These  have  likewise  a  hospital.  There  are  also  some  of  each  at 
Canton.  A  good  number  of  Protestant  Christian  Chinese  have,  of 
their  own  accord,  commenced  propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  interior, 
and  been  successful  in  establishing  churches.  But  all  these  operations 
together,  when  the  object  to  be  accomplished  is  considered,  are  as  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  Latterly  a  few  books  have  been  sold,  a  bookseller 
has  also  promised  to  publish  the  Chinese  New  Testament  on  his  own 
account, — the  books  gratuitously  distributed  always  find  readers ;  but 
no  longing  after  Christian  and  western  literature  has  yet  been  evinced 
on  a  large  scale. 

32.  Do  they  meet  with  any  obstruction  from  the  government,  and  do 
the  priests  of  the  prevailing  superstitions  evince  any  jealousy 
respecting  them] 

Since  the  peace  no  instance  has  come  to  my  Notice,  nor  do  I 
remember  a  single  priest  who  stood  forward  in  defence  of  his  religion. 
An  English  missionary  told  me,  that  some  time  ago  at  Canton,  a 
Bonze  with  some  low  fellows  endeavoured  to  bum  the  house,  in 
which  he  was  living,  over  his  head. 

83.  Has  the  increased  intercourse  with  foreigners  since  the  peace 
made  any  perceptible  alterations  in  the  habits  or  usages  of  the 
people,  or  has  it  led  to  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  improvements 
and  inventions  of  modern  science ;  and,  in  general,  has  it  con- 
duced to  more  liberal  views  respecting  the  conduct  and  character 
of  foreign  nations,  amongst  the  natives,  either  in  the  higher  or 
lower  classes  ? 

In  Canton  the  hatred  has  become  more  inveterate;  in  the 
other  ports  there  is  the  best  understanding  between  both  parties ; 
but  nowhere,  I  believe,  have  any  improvements  been  adopted  from 
foreigners.  It  is  true,  that  the  government  have  built  ships  ac- 
cording to  our  models,  but  they  are  but  junks  in  reality;  and  their 
management  is  very  imperfect.  Our  cannons,  shells,  &c.,  have  also 
been  imitated,  so  as  to  look  like  our  own,  but  they  are  of  the  same 
porous  and  useless  substance  as  in  the  olden  times.  Science  has 
gained  nothing,  though  there   is  a  very  powerful  party  who  are  its 
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advocates,  whilst  the  mass  of  the  ruled  and  rolen  show  apathy, 
and  would  oppose  every  attempt  to  introduce  improvementa.  Nerer- 
theless,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  viewa  of  all  nlniMctn  hxvt 
become  more  liberal,  and  the  human  mind  is  gradually  diaenthxalled 
from  antinational  prejudice;  but  not  yet  suffioiently  to  pzodnoo 
practical  results. 
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Art.  X.— 0/i   the  Inscriptions    of  Assyria    and    Babylonia. 

Bt/  Major  H.  C.  Rawmnson 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

When  1  drew  up  the  following  Notes  upon  the  Inscriptions  of  Baby- 
lonia  and    Asj^yria,   and   read  them   at  the   Royal  Asiatic  Society's 
Meetings  of  January  H)th,  and  February  16th,  I  had  no  intention  of 
publiijhing  tlieni   in  their  present  form.     I  merely  wished,  as  much 
intere>t  had  been  excited  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Nineveh  marbles, 
to  siiti^fy  ])ublic  curiosity,  by  presenting  at  once,  and  in  a  popular 
(<hape,  a  general  view  of  the  results  at  which  I  had  arrived  in  my 
labours  on  the  Inscriptions  ;  and  I  judged  that  this  object  would'be 
more  conveniently  attained  by  oral  communication  than  by  publi- 
cation in  tiie  pages  of  a  Scientific  Journal.     At  the  same  time,  of 
course,  I  proposed  to  follow  up  the  oral  communication,  by  publishing 
with  the  least  practicable  delay,  a  full  ex|)osition  of  the  machinery 
which  I  had  employed  both  for  deciphering  and  rendering  intelligible 
the  Inscriptions,  and  during  the  interval  which  would  thus  elapse 
between  announcement  and  proof,  I  trusted  that,  if  inquiry  were  not 
altogether  suspended,  philologers  and  paleographers  would,  at  any 
rate,  refrain  from  pronouncing  upon  the  validity  of  my  system  of 
interpretation. 

It  li:i8  since,  however,  been  suggested  to  me,  that  much  incon- 
venience may  arise  from  this  partition  of  the  subject.  Weeks,  per- 
haps months,  will  be  required  to  carry  through  the  press  the  Memoir 
in  its  coni])lete  state,  and  with  all  its  typographical  illustrations;  and 
if,  accordingly,  upon  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  Memoir  in  print 
were  made  to  de{)end  the  originality  of  the  matter  contained  in  it,  my 
chiiui  to  a  priority  of,  or  even  to  indei>endent,  discovery  might  be  very 
seriously  endangered ;  for  many  inquirers  are  known  to  be  already  in 
tliu  field,  and  the  clue  afforded  to  the  rectification  of  phonetic  values 
by  the  numerous  readings  which  I  have  given  in  my  Lectures  of 
pn)[>er  names,  both  hi.storical  and   geographical,  might  thus  lead  to 
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the  aiinoiinccinent  in  other  quarters  of  the  same  results,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  publication  of  my  own  translations.  Without  wishing 
then  to  impnte  any  spirit  of  unfairness  to  the  parties  with  whom  I  am 
competing,  with  every  disposition  indeed  to  anite  cordially  with  them 
in  disentangling  the  very  intricate  questions  upon  which  we  are 
engaged,  I  now  think  it  advisable,  for  the  due  authentication  of  my 
own  researches,  to  place  on  record  the  various  discoveries,  philo- 
logical, historical,  and  geographical,  in  connection  with  the  Insciiptiona 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  I  announced  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  upon  January  19th,  and  February  16th  of  the  present  year; 
and  I  venture  accordingly,  notwithstanding  their  popular  charaeter, 
to  print  the  Le.'turos  delivered  on  those  occasions;  merely  transposiDg 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  sketch, 
and  appending,  in  a  series  of  notes,  such  illustrations  ba  appear  indis- 
pensable to  a  proper  intelligence  of  the  subject. 

M.  C»  Bf 
Afarch  1,  1850. 


Noies  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia;  read  at  iJU 
Eoyal  Asiatic  ^ciety  s  Meetings  of  19th  January  and  ISth  I'e^ 
briiary.  1850. 

Before  undertaking  the  investigation  of  the  obscure  snbjeot  of 
Assyrian  history,  I  propose  to  explain  briefly  the  means  by  which  the 
Inscriptions  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  have  been  rendere<l  legible,  and 
to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  alphabet 
employed  in  them.  It  will  also,  I  think,  be  desirable  to  notice  such 
characteristics  of  grammar  and  of  speech,  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
satifesfy  philologers,  that  there  are  ample  grounds  for  classing  the  an- 
cient vernacular  dialects  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  with  that 
family  of  languages  that  we  are  accustomed  to  term  Semitic,  and  which 
will  perl)a])S  further  show,  that  the  connection  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  is  almost  as  close  with  the  African,  as  with  the  Asiatic 
branch  of  the  so-called  Semitic  family. 

I  commence  with  an  explanation  of  the  process  of  decipherment. 
There  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Persia,  either  graven  on  the  natire 
rock,  as  at  Hamadan,  at  Van,  and  Behistun,  or  scnlptured  on  the 
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walls  of  the  ancient  palaces,  as  at  Persepolis  and  Pasargada?,  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  which  record  the  glories  of  the  House  of  Achse- 
menes.     These  Inscriptions  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  trilingual 
and  triliteral.     They  are  engraved  in  three  different  languages,  and 
each  hmgungehas  its  peculiar  alphabet;  the  alphabets,  indeed,  varying 
from  each  other,  not  merely  in  the  characters  being  formed  by  a  dif- 
ferent assortment  of  the  elemental  signs  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
term  the  arrow- head  and  wedge,  but  in  their  whole  phonetic  structure 
and  ortraDization.     The  object,  of  course,  of  engraving  the  records  in 
three  different  languages  was  to  render  them  generally  intelligible. 
Preci.«ely,  indeed,  as  at  the  present  day,  a  Governor  of  Baghdad,  who 
wished  to  publish  an  edict  for  general  information,  would  be  obliged 
to  employ  three  languages,  the  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic;  so  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  when  the  ethnographical  constitution  of 
the  empire  was  subject  to  the  same  general  division,  was  it  neces- 
sary to  address  the  population  in  the  three  different  languages  from 
which  have  sprung  the  modern  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  three  languages  which  represented  at  the  time  those 
three  great  lingual  families.     To  this  fashion,  then,  or  necessity  of 
triple  publication,  are  we  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptions.     I    need   not  describe  the  steps  by  which  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  Alphabet  was  first  deciphered  and  the  language  was  sub- 
sequently brought  to  light,  for  full  details  have  been  already  pub- 
lished iu  the  Society's  Journal;  but  I  may  notice  as  an  illustration  of 
the  o:reat  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  myself  and  other 
students  in  this  preliminary  branch  of  the  inquiry,  that  there  are  pro- 
bably not  more  tlian  twenty  words  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Persian 
Cuneiform    records,    upon   the    meaning,   grammatical    condition,   or 
etymolo<ry  of  which,  any  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion  can  be  said  at 
present  to  exist. 

As  the  Greek  translation,  then,  on  the  Rosetta  Stone  first  led  the 
way  to  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  Egypt,  so 
have  the  Persian  texts  of  the  trilingual  Cuneiform  tablets  aerved  as  a 
teteppint;  stone  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
Inscriptions.  The  tablets  of  Behistun,  of  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  and  Per- 
sepolis, have  iu  the  first  place  furnished  a  list  of  more  than  eighty 
proper  names,  of  which  the  true  pronunciation  is  fixed  by  their  Persian 
ortho<rraphy,  and  of  which  we  have  also  the  Babylonian  equivalents. 
A  careful  comparison  of  these  duplicate  forms  of  writing  the  same 
name,  and  a  <lue  appreciation  of  the  phonetic  distinctions  peculiar  to 
the  two  languages,  have  then  supplied  the  means  of  determining  with 
more  or  less  of  certainty,  the  value  of  about  one  hundred  Babylonian 
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characters^  and  a  very  excellent  basis  has  been  thus  determined  for  a 
complete  arrangement  of  the  Alphabet.     The  next  step  has  been  to 
collate  Inscriptions,  and  to  ascertain  or  infer  from  the  variant  ortho- 
graphies of  the  same  name,  (and  particularly  the  same  geographical 
name)  the  homophones  of  each  known  alphabetical  power.     In  this 
stage  of  the  inquiry  much  caution,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  "critique** 
has  been  rendered  necessary;  for  although  two  Inscriptions  may  be 
absolutely  identical  in  sense,  and  even  in  expression,  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow  that  wherever  one  text  may  differ  from  the  other, 
we  are  justified  in  supposing  that  we  have  found  alphabetical  variants. 
Many  sources  of  variety  exist,  besides  the  emp1o3anent  of  homophones. 
Ideographs  or  abbreviations  may  be  substituted  for  words  expressed 
phonetically;  sometimes  the  allocation  is  altered;  sometimes  synonyms 
are  made   use   of;   grammatical  suffixes  and  affixes   again  may  be 
employed  or  suppressed,  or  modified  at  option.     It  requires,  in  fact,  a 
most  ample  field  of  comparison,  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  lan^ 
guage,  and,  above  all,  much  experience  in  the  <iialectic  changes,  and  in 
the  varieties  of  alphabetical  expression,  before  variant  characters  can 
be  determined  with  any  certainty.     By  mere  comparison,  however, 
repeated  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  so  as  to  reduce  almost  infinitely 
the  chance  of  error,  I  have  added  nearly  fifty  characters  to  the  hundred 
which  were  previously  known  through  the  Persian  key ;  and  to  this 
acquaintance  with  the  phonetic  value  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
signs,  is,  I  believe,  limited  ray  present  knowledge  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  alphabets. 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and  structure  of  these 
alphabets.     That  the  employment  of  the  Cuneiform  character  origi- 
nated in  Assyria,  while  the  system  of  writing  to  which  it  was  adapted 
was  borrowed  from  Egypt,  will  hardly  admit  of  question.     Whether 
the  Cuneiform  letters,  in   their  primitive  shapes,  were  intended  like 
the    hieroglyphs   to   represent  actual  objects,    and    were   afterwards 
degraded  to  their  present  forms;  or  whether  the  point  of  departure 
was  from  the   Hieratic,   or  perhaps  the  Demotic  character,  the  first 
cliange  from  a  picture  to  a  sign  having  thus  taken  place  before  As- 
syria formed  her  alphabet,  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide ;  but  the 
whole  structure  of  the  Assyrian  graphic  system  evidently  betrays  an 
Egyptian  origin.      The  alphabet  is  partly  ideographic  and  partly  pho- 
netic, and  the  phonetic  signs  are  in  some  cases  syllabic,  and  in  others 
literal.     Where  a  sign  represents  a  syllable,  I  conjecture  that  the  syl- 
lable in  question  may  have  been  the  specific  name  of  the  object  which 
the  sign  was  supposed  to  depict;  whilst  in  cases  where  a  single  alpha- 
betical power  appertains  to  the  sign,  it  would  seem  as  if  that  power 
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had  been  tlie  <loniinant  wound  in  the  name  of  the  object.  In  thia  way, 
at  any  ratv,  are  wc  alone,  I  tliink,  aMo  to  account  for  tlio  anomalou.s 
contlition  of  many  of  tlie  Assyrian  signs,  which  sometimes  rejire^ent 
phon<'ti<'ally  a  comj>let<;  sylhihle,  and  sometimes)  one  only  of  the  sounds 
of  which  the  syllable  is  composed*.  It  cannot  certainly  be  maintained 
that  tin*  phonetic  j)ortion  of  the  alphabet  is  altogether  bjlJabic,  or, 
that  evrry  phonetic  si^'u  represents  a  complete  and  unifonn  arti- 
culation. There  is,  it  may  be  admitted,  an  extensive  syllabarium, 
but  at  tlie  same  time  many  of  the  characters  can  only  be  explainc<l  u^ 
sin;;le  consonants.  These  chanicters  again  may  be  usually  distin- 
gui^he<l  as  initial  and  terminal;  that  is,  the  vowel  sound  which  is 
their  neces>ary  accompaniment^  and  which  must  be  supplied  according 
to  the  nM|uirements  of  the  language,  precedes  one  class  of  signs  and 
f(dl(>\vs  another,  but  in  a  few  instances  the  character  may  be  employed 
either  to  open  or  clo^c  an  articulation  inditTcrcntly ;  and  the  entire 
]dionetic  structure  is  thus  shown  to  be  in  so  rude  and  elementary  a 
state,  as  to  defy  the  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  any  definite  system.  A 
still  more  formidable  ditiiculty^  one,  indeed,  of  which  I  can  only 
remotely  conjecture  the  explanation,  is,  that  certain  characters  repre- 
sent two  entirely  dissimilar  sou nd*«,-f— sounds  so  dissimilar,  that  neither 
can  they  be  brought  into  relation  with  each  other,  nor,  even  supposing 
the  sign  properly  to  denote  a  syllable,  which  syllable  on  occasion 
may  be  com]>resse4l  into  its  dominant  sound,  will  the  other  power 
be  f(»und  to  enter  at  all  into  the  full  and  original  articulation'. 

*  There  nro  thus  a  Bcrics  of  characters  which  fluctuate  between  t  and  b,  sach 
M  r  TT ,  ^-  < ,  ^ll  &c.  They  represent  sometimes  the  complete  syllable, 
but  more  usually  one  only  of  the  component  sounds.  They  may  perhaps  be  illus- 
trated  by   a  comparison   with  the  Saubkrit    \^lt    which  has  produced   ^ic  in 

Greek,  and  bU  in  LAtin.  Many  other  characters  also  have  double  powers ;  the 
P-.:  repres^'nts  indifferently  the  r  and  jr,  and  at  Behistun  the  ^T  for  /,  is  UDdis« 
tingui»hablo  from  the  sign  wliich  answers  to  Par, 

*  I  take  for  an  example  the  character  T!.     This  sign  certainly  represents 

phonetically  an  aleph,  ^^  but  it  is  also  the  ideograph  for '' a  son,**  and  in  that 
capacity  nmt»t,  I  think,  be  Hounded  bar.  Tlie  same  sound  of  bar  would  seem  to 
apiH.>rtain   to   it  in   the   name   of  the  Euphrates,  wliere  as  the   initial  sign  it 

repIaceH  yS^  b,  or  ^5!  bar^  but  as  the  final  letter  of  the  name  of  Nineveh 

(>f^  ^""^1  'T  ^'  ppF-  Hr  It)  ^^  ™""^  be  a  simple  labial ;  while  in  the 
names  of  NabopolasMer,  (the  fatlier  of  Kebuchaduezzar)  and  Sardanapalus,  wo 
nmst  give  to  the  sign  in  question  the  pronunciation  of  jmi/,  that  artieiiUtioii|  pro- 
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Some  of  these  anomalies  belong  to  the  graphic  system  of  Egypt, 
but  some  appear  peculiar  to  Assyria.     In  many  other  respects,  bow- 
ever,  the  identity  of  the  two  systems   is  ctnnplete.      Non-phonetic 
signs  are  used  as  determinatives,  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  thongfa 
not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent,  as  in  Egyptian,  and  the  names  of  the 
gods  are  represented  by  signs,  which  appear  in  some  cases  to  be  arbi- 
trary monograms,  but  which  are  more  generally,  either  the  dominant 
sound  of  the  name,  or  its  initial  phonetic  power  \  which  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  Demotic  alphabet  of  Egypt.     There  is  also  to  be 
remarked  the  same  poverty  of  the  elemental  alphabetical  sounds;  the 
same  want  of  distinction  between  the  hard  and  soft  pronunciation  of  tbe 
consonants;    the  same  mutation  of  the  liquids   and  other  phonetic 
powers  not  strictly  homogeneous*;  the  same  extensive  employment  of 
homophones.     The  whole  system,  indeed,  of  homophones  is  essentially 
Egyptian,  and  could  only,  I  think,  have  arisen  with  a  nation  wblcb 
made  use  of  picture  writing  before  it  attempte<l  alphabetical  expres- 
sion. 

In  some  respects  the  Assyrian  alphabet  is  even  more  difficult  to  be 
made  out  than  the  Egyptian.  In  the  latter,  the  object  depicted  can 
almost  always  bo  n?cognized,  and  the  Coptic  name  of  the  object  will 
usually  give,  in  its  initial  sound,  the  phonetic  power  of  the  hieroglyph  ; 
whereas  in  Assyrian,  the  machinery  by  which  the  power  is  evolved  is 
altogether  obi?curc — we  neither  know  the  object  represented,  nor  if 
we  did  know  it,  should  we  be  able  to  ascertain  its  Assyrian  name — 

bably  being  considered  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  to  be  phonetically  iden- 
tical with  bar, 

*  For  instxxnce,  the  ordinary  sign  for  Bel  is  a  simple  I^»  >^  T  T  J      T  *  stands 

for  Sut;  ^TTT^  for  Ilusi.     In  many  cases,  however,  the  monograms  seem  to  be 

arbitrary,  as  in  ^^  {or  Nit;  jjp^  »^^^j*^  or  »- !►*?  for  Xefto;  /  for  Hem; 

///  another  sign  for  Delf  ^  mi  for  Sut,  &c.,  &c     The  phonetic  rendering 

of  proper  names  in  Assyrian  depends  almost  entirely  on  a  full  understanding  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  this  is  unfortunately  the  most  difficult  branch  perhaps  of  the 
whole  Cuneiform  inquiry. 

*  I  refer  to  the  interchange  of  the  /  and  o,  exemplified  in  such  characters  as 

^f,  ^]],  iit.]t],  and  also  in  ^yMT  or  tj^,  <|^]^  or 
^  y »-T^n .        Many  other  signs  represent  the  /,  and  d,  or  /,  indifferently,  such  a« 

>-^T  or  4ST,  Tc'T  or  TT^TT,  &c.  There  is  also  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  the  Ar,  and  the  d^  or  /;  and  the  gutturals  and  sibi* 
lants  everywhere  interchange. 
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everything  has  to  be  subjected  to  the  "experiraentum  crucis;"  and 
although,  in  working  out  this  tentative  process,  the  reduced  number  of 
the  Assyrian  signs,  the  key  of  eighty  proper  names,  and  the  unlimited 
facilities  for  comparison,  tend  essentially  to  lessen  the  labour,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  these  united  aids  are  equivalent  to  the  single  advantage 
wlich  Egyptologers  enjoy  of  being  able  to  apply  the  Coptic  voca- 
bulary to  the  elimination  of  the  phonetic  powers  of  the  hieroglyphic 
signs. 

With  regard  also  to  the  employment  of  the  Cuneiform  characters, 
it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  Assyrian  alphabet,  with  its  many 
imperfections,  its  most  inconvenient  laxity,  and  its  cumbrous  array  of 
homoj)hones,  continued,  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  organized 
upon  an  Egyptian  model,  up  to  the  period,  probably,  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  to  be  the  one  sole  type  of  writing  employed  by  all  the 
nations  of  Western  Asia,  from  Syria  to  the  heart  of  Persia:  and,  what 
is  still  more  remarkable,  the  Assyrian  alphabet  was  thus  adopted 
without  reference  to  the  language,  or  even  to  the  class  of  language,  to 
which  it  was  required  to  be  applied.  There  is,  thus,  no  doubt  but 
that  the  alphabets  of  Assyria,  of  Armenia,  of  Babylonia,  of  Susiana, 
and  of  Elymais  are,  so  far  as  essentials  are  concerned,  one  and  the 
same ;  there  are  peculiarities  of  form,  a  limitation  of  usage,  an  affec- 
tion for  certain  favourite  characters,  incidental  to  each  of  the  locar 
lities;  but  unquestionably  the  alphabets  are  "au  fond"  identical, 
while  the  language  of  Armenia  certainly,  and  the  languages  of  Su- 
siana  and  Elymais  probably,  are  not  of  the  same  stock  even  as  the 
dialects  spoken  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

Having  shown  the  means  by  which  a  knowledge  has  been  obtained 
of  the  Assyrian  alphabet,  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  language. 
The  same  process  which  led  to  the  identification  of  the  signs  of  the 
alphabet  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  language;  that  is,  as  duplicate 
names  determined  the  value  of  the  Assyrian  characters,  so  did  dupli- 
cate phrases  give  the  meaning  of  the  Babylonian  vocables,  and  afford 
an  insight  into  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  tongue.  The  stately 
but  sterile  formula  of  Royal  commemoration,  to  which  are  devoted  all 
the  ordinary  trilingual  tablets  of  Persia,  were  certainly  anything  but 
favourable  to  this  reanimation  of  a  lost  language;  but  still  they  were 
not  without  their  use.  They  furnished  a  basis  of  interpretation, 
which  was  afterwards  improved  and  enlarged  by  a  careful  dissection 
of  the  Inscription  which  is  found  on  the  tomb  of  Darius  at  Nakhfch-i- 
Rustam^,  and  by  a  minute  analysis  of  the  fragments  which  remain 

'  I   take   this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  I   am  indebted   to  tlie  late 
Mr.  Tasker  for  a  very  excellent  Copy  of  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Babylonian  Inscrip* 


.li 
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of  the  great  Babylonian  translation  at  Bdiistan.  If  the  Behistmi 
Inscription  had  been  recovered  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  less  cele- 
brate<l  record  at  Nakbsh-i-Rustam,  all  the  essential  difficalties  of  deci- 
pherment would  have  been  at  onc«  overcome.  There  is  so  muoh 
variety,  both  of  matter  and  of  idiom,  in  the  former  docnmenty  that  a 
complete  and  ritrid  translation  of  the  Persian  text  in  the  Babjlonian 
character  and  language  would  have  furnished  materials  for  a  gram- 
mar and  compendious  vocabulary.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  left 
half,  or  perhaps  a  larger  portion  even,  of  the  tablet  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  we  have  thus  the  mere  endings  of  the  lines  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  Inscription;  the  fragments  which  in  several 
of  the  most  interesting  passages  are  alone  legible,  being  not  only  inanf- 
ficicnt  to  resolve  difficulties,  but  sometimes  actually  affording  of  them- 
selves fresh  enigmas  for  solution. 

I  will  frankly  confess,  indeed,  that  after  having  mastered  every 
Babylonian  letter,  and  every  Babylonian  word,  to  which  any  clue 
existed  in  the  trilingual  tablets,  either  by  direct  evidence  or  by  induc- 
tion, I  have  been  tempted,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  in  striving  to 
apply  the  key  thus  obtained  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptions,  to  abandon  the  study  altogether  in  utter  despair  of 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  result.  It  would  be  affectation  to  pretend 
that,  because  I  can  ascertain  the  general  purport  of  an  inscription,  or, 
becautse  I  can  read  and  approximately  render  a  plain  historical  record 
like  that  upon  the  Nineveh  Obelisk,  I  am  really  a  complete  master  of 
the  ancient  Assyrian  language.  It  would  be  disingenuous  to  slur  over 
the  broad  fact,  that  the  science  of  Assyrian  decipherment  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  although  fifty  years  have  elapeed 
since  the  Rosctta  Stone  was  first  discovered,  and  its  value  was  recog- 
nized as  a  partial  key  to  the  hieroglyphs,  during  which  period  many  of 
the  most  powerful  intellects  of  modern  Europe  have  devoted  themselvea 
to  the  study  of  Egyptian;  nevertheless,  tlmt  study,  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  philology,  has  hardly  yet  passed  through  its  first  preliminary  stage  of 
cultivation.  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected,  that  in  studying  Assyrianj 
with  an  alphabet  scarcely  less  difficult,  and  with  a  language  far  more 
difficult  than  the  Egyptian, — with  no  Plutarch  to  dissect  the  Pftntheon 
and  supply  the  names  of  the  gods, — no  Manetho  or  Eratosthenes  to 

tion,  a  copy,  indeed,  bo  good,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lettersy  I  have  been 
able  to  make  out  the  entire  lej^ond,  and  have  succeoded  moreover  in  reforring 
every  word  to  its  correspondent  in  the  Persian  ori{pna1.  Mr.  Taaker,  fcr  mava 
adventurous  than  Westcrgaard,  dcHCcndetl  )>y  ropes  from  the  summit  of  the  difl^ 
and  took  liis  copy  of  tlic  writing  swin<;ing  in  mid-air.  He  remaUied  indeed  for 
several  hours  in  this  perilous  position  during  five  successive  daysy  in  order  to 
secure  for  his  work  the  utmost  available  accuracv. 
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clasf^ify  the  dynasties  and  furnish  the  means  of  identifying  the  kings, — 
how  can  it  be  supposed,  that  with  all  the  difficulties  that  beset,  and  none 
of  the  facilities  that  assist  Egyptologers,  two  or  three  individuals  are  to 
accomplish  in  a  couple  of  years,  more  than  all  Europe  has  been  able  to 
eflcct  in  half  a  century?  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  these 
observations,  in  order  to  put  the  Society  on  its  guard  against  running 
away  with  an  idea,  that  the  philological  branch  of  the  Assyrian 
inquiry  has  been  exhausted;  and  that  nothing  now  remains  but  to 
read  inscriptions  and  reap  the  fruits  of  our  knowledge.  A  commence- 
ment has  been  made ;  the  first  outwork  has  been  carried  in  a  hitherto 
impregnable  position — and  that  is  all.  I  will  now  state  exactly  what 
we  know  of  the  language. 

The  Babylonian  translations  of  the  Persian  text  in  the  trilingual 
tablets,  including,  of  course,  the  long  Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam 
and  the  fragments  from  Behistun*,  have  furnished  a  list  of  abont  two 
hundred  Babylonian  words,  of  which  we  know  the  sound  approxi- 
mately, and  the  meaning  certainly.  These  words  are  almost  all  found 
either  in  their  full  integrity,  or  subjected  to  some  slight  modification, 
in  Assyrian,  and  we  can  usually,  by  their  means,  arrive  at  a  pretty 
correct  notion  of  the  general  purport  of  the  phrase  in  which  they 
occur.  The  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  the  essential  part  of  the 
study  of  Assyrian,  consists  in  thus  discovering  the  unknown  from  the 
known,  in  laying  bare  the  anatomy  of  the  Assyrian  sentences,  and, 
iruided  by  grammatical  indications,  by  a  few  Babylonian  landmarks, 
and  esj)ccially  by  the  context,  in  tracing  out,  sometimes  through 
Semitic  analogies,  but  more  frequently  through  an  extensive  com- 
parison of  similar  or  cognate  phrases,  the  meaning  of  words  which 
arc  otherwise  strange  to  us.  It  is  in  this  particular  branch  of  the 
study,  which  I  have  prosecuted  with  great  diligence  and  with  all 
available  care,  that  I  think  1  have  made  good  progress,  having  added 
about  two  hundred  meanings  certainly,  and  one  hundred  more  pro- 
bably, to  the  vocabulary  already  obtained  through  the  Babylonian 
translations.  I  estimate  the  number  of  words  which  occur  in  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Inscriptions  at  about  five  thousand^  and  I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  that 
number;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  ^ve  hundred  known 

'  ^lany  of  the  standard  expressions  at  Behistun,  such  as  "  the  rebels  having 
assembled  their  forces  came  against  mc  offering  battle;  I  fought  with  them  and 
defeated  tliem,  &:c.,  &c.,"  prove  to  hove  been  adopted  almost  verbatim  from  the 
Assyrian  annals.  It  was,  indeed,  the  discovery  of  known  passages  of  this  sort  \n 
the  Obelisk  Inscription,  that  first  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  general  purport  of 
the  legend. 
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words  constitute  all  the  most  important  terms  in  the  language,  and 
are  in  fact,  sufficient  for  the  interpretation  of  the  historical  In- 
scriptions, and  for  the  general  recognition  of  the  object  of  ereij 
record,  be  it  an  invocation  or  dedication^  or,  as  it  more  fteqaentlj 
happens,  be  it  intended  as  a  mere  commemorative  legend. 

The  next  subject  to  be  considered,  is  the  actual  language  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Inscriptions,  a  language  which  ib  oertainlj 
neither  Hebrew,  nor  Chaldee,  nor  Syriac,  nor  any  of  the  known  eog- 
nato  dialects,  but  which,  nevertheless,  presents  so  many  points  of 
analogy  with  those  dialects,  both  in  grammatical  structure  and  in  its 
elemental  words,  that  it  may,  I  think,  be  determiuately  classed  among 
the  Semitic  family.  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  here  include  the  lan- 
guages of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  in  a  common  category.  They  can 
hardly  be  termed  identical,  inasmuch  as  each  dialect  affects  the  em* 
ployment  of  certain  specific  verbal  roots,  and  certain  particular  nouns 
and  adjectives;  but  they  are  at  any  rate  sufficiently  alike  in  tbeir 
internal  organization  to  render  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Inscrip- 
tions of  Babylon  applicable  to  those  of  Assyria,  in  so  iar  as  such 
illustrations  may  be  of  philological  value.  Although,  therefore,  the 
examples  which  I  am  about  to  cite  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Baby- 
lonian translations  at  Behistun,  the  Semitic  affinities  which  they 
indicate  may  be  understood  to  be  all  more  or  less  shared  by  the 
Assyrian. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Babylonian,  and  which  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  in  tracing  etymologies,  is,  that  the  powers  of  Zand 
V,  when  occurring  as  the  complement  of  a  syllable,  and  sometimes  even 
as  initial  articulations,  are  almost  undistinguishable;  this  interchange 
being  the  same  that  led  the  Phccnicians  to  write  Malik  and  li&k 
indiflierently*,  that  softened  the  Hebrew  "^Sl,  "to  go,"  into  "^VT  in 
Chaldee;  that  has,  in  fact,  induced  the  French  universally  to  substi- 
tute u  for  the  silent  I  of  other  languages,  as  in  "autre**  for  after, 
*'/a</a?"  ior  faUuSf  "  chauiT'  for  calUivs,  <kc.,  &c. 

There  is  thus  a  definite  article  in  Babylonian,  frequently,  but  by 
no  means  invariably  employed,  which  we  may  read  hav;  this  artide 
standing  halfway,  as  I  think,  between  the  Berber  va  and  the  Coptie 
n  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Hebrew  hal  and  Arabic  Al  on  the  other*. 


1  See  Geeen.  Monam.  PlicBnic,  vol.  I.,  p.  431. 

'  l*he  true,  or  at  any  rate  the  primitive  pronnneiiitioa  of  the  IWK  artide^ 
wliic)i  is  also  used  as  a  demonntrative  pronoun  and  adverb,  may  perhaps  be  kah 
or  harv.  Compare  tlie  Clialdt^  !)'?h}  or  S)"!)!^,  and  see  Qeaenioa*!  ramarks  on 
tills  word  in  page  84  of  bis  Lexicon.     Some  of  the  forms  of  the  artielt 
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In  the  Babylonian  adjectives  and  nouns^  a  final  t  marks  the  femi- 
nine gender.     The  masculine  forms  its  plural  in  m,  w,  and  t,  indif- 
erently,  thus  fluctuating  between  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  and 

being  also  allied  to  the  Coptic  and  Egyptian  inflexion  in  OIT.  The 
true  feminine  plural  ending  seems  to  be  at,  but  the  distinction  of 
gender  is  by  no  means  rigidly  observed;  and  moreover,  as  ideographs 
or  monograms  are  frequently  employed  to  mark  these  grammatical 
conditions,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  the  pronunciation  of 
the  different  forms. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  construct  state  was  marked  by  any  ortho- 
graphical change,  or  in  fact,  that  there  was  any  indication  of  a  noun 
being  placed  "  in  regimine,"  beyond  its  being  attached  to  the  pre- 
ceding noun  by  the  relative  sha  or  da.  Other  undoubted  Semitic 
characteristics,  however,  are  the  formation  of  the  abstract  noun  by  the 
addition  of  zit  to  the  primitive  form,  as  in  the  words  arkut,  "  king- 
dom," ^a/w^,  "slavery*,"  &c.;  the  occurrence  of  verbal  nouns  formed  by 
prefixing  f,  as  iakhaz,  "battle,"  from  tni^>  "to  join  together;"  par- 
ticipial nouns,  such  as  Nikrui^  "the  rebels,"  from  the  Niphal  form  of 
hiVy  "  to  revolt;"  mcUtet  for  mattenety  "  gifts  "  or  "  tribute,"  from  ten, 
"  to  give,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  pronouns,  however,  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  parts 
of  speech,  and  are  generally  made  use  of  as  the  touchstones  of  lan- 
iruairc.     I  ehall  examine  them  therefore  in  some  detail. 

The  1st  personal  pronoun  of  the  sing,  number  in  Bab.  and  Assyr. 
is  anaky  closely  resembling  the  Egyptian  Anok,  and  Hebrew  AnoJchi; 
suffixed  to  nouns  it  is  ud  and  ?',  to  verbs  ani;  there  are  also  two  sepa- 
rate forms  of  the  1st  person  used  with  particles  in  a  possessive,  dative, 
ablative,  and  instrumental  sense;  they  are  tuwa  and  ettuwa,  and  are 
not  clearly  distinguishable.  They  are  of  course  allied  to  the  Coptic 
pronominal  suffix  of  the  1st  person,  ti,  and  also  to  the  prseterite 
suffbrmatives  of  the  1st  person,  ti  in  Hebrew,  tu  in  Arabic. 

Ach«m.   ^  ^^^  ^  ^>'  ^,  >-  XZ\  ^iLLl:    A88>Tiaii    -^yyy  ^; 
<^:^y     Xz\]])     ^^M;    &c. :  Babylonian,  perhaps,    ]^     j^yj     ^^; 

Ygy    >-Ty/T    T*^TT,  &c.,  but  of  these  last  I  am  not  at  all  certain. 

I   I  may  here  observe,  tliat  my  reason  for  reading  the  abbreviated  monogram 
^^^>,    signifying  "  a  king,*'  as  "  arko*'*  is,  that  at  Behistun  the  word  is  always 

written  at  length    f:^^>      Tgf      YI     ^T-A,    which  can  only  be,   I  think, 

Ar  k  a  u=arko.     The  other  monogram  \\     whieh  has  the  full  phonetic  power 
of  men,  may  very  possibly  stand  for  mtiik. 
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TIic  pronoun  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  in  its  separate  form  occtus  onlj 
in  one  passage,  and  there  it  appears  to  be  nanta,  but  the  orthogntphj 
is  doubtful,  and  it  may  possibly  be  anta.  Suffixed  it  is  to  l>e  recog- 
nized everywhere  as  a  simple  k,  an  essential  Semitic  form. 

The  drd  pers.  sing.  masc.  is  su,  which  is  certainly  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  ku  or  huwa,  and  suffixed  either  to  yerbs  or  nouns, 
it  is  usually  8.  The  feminine  personal  pronoun  I  haye  not  been  able 
yet  to  identify,  for  notwithstanding  all  the  Greek  gossiping'  about  the 
ladies  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  in  their  records  and  sculptures  the  kings 
of  those  countries  seem  to  have  eschewed  all  notice  of  the  female  sex 
with  true  Oriental  jealousy.  As  an  affixed  personal  pronoun,  the  s 
seems  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  to  have  answered  equally  for  the 
masc.  and  fem.  gender,  whereas  in  Egyptian,  it  was  applicable  exclu- 
sively to  the  latter. 

In  the  plural  number  I  have  not  met  with  the  pronoun  of  the 
1st  pers.  used  separately,  but  affixed  it  is  hini,  and  with  a  possessiye 
sense  ettenl,  evidently  the  Coptic  ten.  The  2nd  person  plur.  is  also 
wanting;  but  the  3rd  pers.  plur.  occurs  very  commonly,  and  is  strictly 
African.  In  its  separate  form  it  is  ussen,  as  in  Saho,  aud  suffixed  it  is 
sen  for  the  masc,  and  sent  for  the  feminine,  forms  which  are  very  like 
Egyptian,  and  absolutely  identical  with  the  Berber.  I  obser\'e,  how- 
ever, an  instance  of  inflexion  in  the  pronoun  of  the  3rd  person,  which 
is  hardly  reconcilable  with  Semitic  usage.  Ussen  in  the  dative  or 
accus.  case,  either  takes  a  particle  before,  or  an  inflexion  after  it;  that 
is,  *'  for  them "  or  ''  to  them"  an  tissen  and  ussen-at  are  used  indif- 
ferently, and  sometimes  even  we  have  senat  and  senui^. 

Among  the  demonstrative  pronouns  we  have  for  "this,"  haga* 
masc,  hagdt  fem.,  and  in  the  plur.  hagnit  or  hannit,  Hagd,  I  must 
a<Id,  is  the  Babylonian  form  of  the  Hebrew  HTil)  the  sibilant  bcin|^ 
hardened  to  a  guttural;  and  haza,  again,  by  a  further  change,  becomes 

in  Arabic  \yji.  Curiously  enough,  however,  in  Pushtoo,  the  Baby- 
lonian haga  is  found  perfectly  unaltered.  The  remote  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  "that,"  is  annut  or  alluti  the  liquids,  as  I  have  before 
mentioned,  interchanging;  and  although  there  is  no  exact  repre- 
sentative of  this  term  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldec,  there  are  many  coj^ate 
forms,  as  r\2r\,  H^J*,  &c. 

I  I'hi'se  pronouus  occur  repeatedly  at  Behistuu  nnd  Nakhali-i-Rustam,  and 
the  forms  used  are  precisely  the  8ani(>  as  we  find  in  the  earliest  interiptioiu  of 
Assyria. 

'  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  letter  Sm-<  ^'    >^^^    which  has 
stumbling-block  to^all  previous  inquirers,  is  a  hard  gutturah 
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I  have  now  to  c<»nsid<'r  the  verbs. 

In  the  j>resont  stage  of  our  Babylonian  knowledge,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  clas.'<ify  the  verbal  conjugations.  They  are,  however,  un- 
<Ioubte(lly  very  numerous,  and  api>ear  to  be  used  almost  indiscri- 
minately. I  roco;ruizc,  I  think,  inde|>endently  of  those  which  may  be 
formed  by  a  permutation  of  the  interior  vowels,  and  which,  owing 
to  tho  wiint  of  points,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate,  the  Niphal, 
Hi])hil  or  Ho]>hal,  and  Ilithp:iel  of  the  Hebrew,  together  with  the 
Chaldoe  Ithpaal,  Aphel,  Ittajihal,  Shaphel,  and  Ishtaphel.  There  are 
also,  I  thiuk,  some  of  the  more  unusual  conjugations  which  are  found 
in  Arabic  and  Amharic. 

In  one  remarkable  particular,  however,  the  Babylonian  verb  varies 
from  the  usage  of  all  other  Semitic  languages;  it  marks  a  distinction 
of  pertions  by  prefixes  instead  of  suffixes  ^  The  1st  i)erson  thus 
always  commences  with  an<Ior^;  the  2nd  apparently  with /,  and 
tlit>  3rd  with  the  long  or  short  t,  the  theme  being  otherwise  unchanged. 
Ill  the  plural,  »i  is  prefixed  for  the  1st  person;  the  2nd  person  is  used 
too  rarely  to  admit  of  a  rule  being  established;  and  in  the  3rd  person 
plunil  alone  is  there  a  suffix,  which  suffix,  moreover,  being  a  simple  ft, 
js,  I  think,  the  characteristic  of  number  rather  than  of  person.  It 
may  be  underst(»od,  that  these  personal  affixes  are  excee<lingly  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  coiijugational  characteristics,  and  moreover, 
as  there  are  no  vowel  points,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  what 
(■(»njui,Mtion  may  be  used.  A  still  greater  difficulty  exists  in  distin* 
•ruifthing  between  the  past  and  the  present  tenses.  I  can  hardly 
btdieve  that  the  Babylonians  did  not  recognize  a  distinction  of  time  in 
the  verb,  (although  the  frequent  employment  of  the  present  after  the 
u'(tv  of  conversion  in  Hebrew  with  a  pneterite  sense,  would  seem  of 
itself  to  indicate  a  certain  want  of  precision  on  this  point);  yet,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  but  one  general  form  of  conjugating  the  verbal 
roots  in  Babyh>nian,  acconling  to  persons,  and  that  this  form  is  used 
inilifTorontly  for  the  past  and  present  tenses  of  the  Persian  trans- 
lation-. 

The  Babylonian,  like  all  Semitic  tongues,  is  rich  in  particles,  although 

1  I  am  hrre  alhidin;;  rsjiecially  to  the  past  tenao,  which  in  Hebrew  and  Ambie 
is  i'i)n«^i(KTe(l  to  be  tlir  root  of  tlie  v(>rb.  In  the  pn-sent  tense,  those  langoages,  it 
nni>t  lie  adinittci],  prefix  the  i>enutiial  eharaeteristic,  as  in  Babylonian,  and  make 
iL-r  iiKleed  of  the  tame,  or  nearly  the  fcamc  prefixes,  to  denote  the  different 
per8<»ns, 

*  Tills  eonfuttiou  of  tiuie  may,  perliaps,  be  considered  to  corroborate  Mr.  Gar^ 
iictt*A  explanation  of  the  Semitic  verb,  as  a  mere  abstract  noon  in  combination  with 
oblifjue  |K'rHonaI  pronouns. 
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it  sometimes  employs  the  same  term  in  a  groat  varietj  of  senses ;  for 
instance,  the  forms  an,  en,  and  in,  which  are  certainly  closely  allied, 
and  which  arc  used  almost  indifferently,  express  the  sense  of,  "to, 
"  for,"  *'  in,"  "by,"  "with,"  and  are  further  employed  to  iodiyidoali 
the  noun,  like  the  Hebrew  /m,  and  Ghaldee  r\\  which  are  geDerftlly 
considered  to  mark  the  object  of  the  verb,  or,  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
say,  the  accusative  case^ 

I  have  not  detennined  a  great  number  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
adverbs,  but  those  which  I  have  found,  are  either  formed  immediately 
from  pronominal  themes,  or  they  are  compounded  with  prepositions^  aa 
in  Hebrew.  The  adverbs  of  negation  are,  al,  Id,  and  ydn,  which  are 
all  strictly  Semitic.  The  conjunctions  in  common  use  are,  for  "and,** 
and  "  aldo,"  v,  va,  and  at.  The  two  first  are  common  to  all  the 
Semitic  tongues;  the  last  may,  perhaps,  be  compared  with  the  Latin 

The  observations  which  I  have  thus  made,  although  necessarily 
brief  and  superficial,  as  they  relate  to  those  particular  characteristics 
by  wliich  philologists  are  now  agreed  the  type  of  a  language  should 
be  tested,  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  establish  the  determinate 
classification  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  as  Semitic  dialects ;  but  it 
is  not  <mly  in  organization  and  grammatical  structure  that  analogies 
may  be  traced  between  these  languages  on  the  one  side,  and  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  and  Coptic  on  the  other.  There  is  also  a  very  great  resem- 
blance in  the  vocabulary;  that  is,  in  the  roots  and  stem  words,  which, 
next  to  the  machinery  for  expressing  the  relations  of  time,  place, 
person,  number,  gender,  and  action,  are  the  most  important  aids  to  the 
identification  of  the  lingual  type. 

The  following  examples  will  fully  bear  out  this  assertion,  and  will 
moreover  show,  that  as  vowel  sounds  are  now  admitted  to  be  of  secon- 
dary dcvelv)pemeut,  and  of  no  real  consequence  in  testing  the  clement 
of  speech,  the  roots  are  almost  universally  biliteral;  the  Babylonian 
and  Afcisyrian  being  thus  found  in  a  more  primitive  state  than  any 
other  of  the  Semitic  dialects  of  Asia  open  to  our  research,  inasmuch 
as  the  roots  are  free  from  that  subsidiary  augment  which  in  Hebrew, 
Aramican,  and  Arabic  has  caused  the  triliteral  to  be  usually  regarded 
as  the  true  base,  and  the  biliteral  as  the  defective  one. 


'  Other  Babylonian  particles  of  undoubted  Semitic  origin  are,  Upmkoi^  **  be- 
fore;** ilia,  "  with ;"  ad,  "  to ;"  anog,  '*  in  front  of,**  &c.  CompoODd  prppotitiosa 
nre  also  ei^tensively  used  both  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian. 
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Guv,  **to  siiy;"  u  fomi    which   connects   the  Arable     VJ    with    the 
Persian  S  or  t^f,  or  Sans.  Gap,  through  the  Babylonian  v'. 

Teti,  "to  ;rive;"  comp.  Hebrew  ]il3,  "  to  gire;'*  Greek  9om;  Sans,  da; 

Lat.  "  <lono;"  Egypt,  ti,  taa,  tei,  to,  ^e. 
Ar,  "  to  be,"  or  "  become ;"  this  is  Egyptian. 

Dul',  'Mo  smite,"  or  "kill;"  Heb.  ppi,  "to  beat  small ;"  Arab.  J^ 

used  exactly  like  the  Bab.  verb. 
Eaky  "to  go  over;"  comp.  Hebrew  y;n,  "to  divide;*'  Arab.    •>,. 

"  to  retnm." 
Mil,  "  to  die;'*  pX^  in  Heb.;  clA^  »"  Arab. 
Bad,  "to  po  down;"  comp.  "D^  in  Heb.;  ^,^  in  Arab. 

Td  and  6«,  "  to  come;"  comp.  n/ll^  and  1^13. 

Eh,  "  to  go  ;"  ruhy  in  vulgar  Arab.;  and  the  same   in  the  Arian  lan- 
guages. 

El,  "to  go  up,"  or  "ascend;"  nSy  in  Heb.;  and     ift  in  Arab. 

Ber,  "  to  cross  over;"  ibar  in  Heb.  and  Arab. 

Lak,  "  to  reach;"  comp.  Arab.     JU 

Run,  "to  appoint,"  "establish,"  or  "do;-  TO  in  Heb.;  and  alUed,  I 

think,  with  the  Pers.  , ,  S 

Tseh,  "  to  set  up,"  or  "  fix ;"  comp.  y^,  3X3  in  Heb. ;  and  u-jmaJ 

in  Arab. 
Sib,  "  to  dwell;"  Heb.  312^. 
Mtn,  "  10  allot ;"  Heb.  n^Q. 

A  number  of  other  roots  are  not  so  immediately  to  be  recognized, 
but  are  all  probably  more  or  less  connected  with  Semitic  forms.  Such 
as  bf»,  "to  do,"  or  "make;"  wr,  "to  see;"  X-Arr,  "to  receive;" 
wir,  "to  go  out;"  Xyw,  "to  take  away;"  hdmy  "to  arise;"  rat,  "to 
lie,"  or  "deceive;"  kar,  "to  rebel;"  bar,  "to  send;"  tat,  "to 
seize,"  &c. 

1  As  a  further  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Aimbie  JJ  "  to  lay/*  with  the  Bab. 
guv^  it  may  be  obwrved,  Uiat  the  laiue  form  answert  in  the  loaeriptiana  for  the 
word  "  ally**  which  ia  73  or  W,  thoa  aimoat  detenoiikately  eonnectiiig  the  /  aad  w, 
aad  affording  another  example  of  the  interchange  of  the  gnttwab. 
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TLo  following  nouns  also  niaj  be  of  interest. 

Et,  "a  father;*'  conip.  etfm  Egypt.;  Ata^  Turkibb;  Lat«  ^l-ovHt^ 

Am,  ^'a  mother;**  the  same  in  Heb.  and  Arab. 

BaVy  "a  son;"  the  exact  Syriac  form. 

Arko  or  eneko,  "a  king;'*  comp.  the  Greek  awi^« ;  Lat.  rex;  *^neg^ ia 
Ethiopian,  "  to  rule;**  whence  Negus,  &C.9  &c.j  Armen.  ar&i/ 
anil  perhaps  Egypt,  erro;  the  name  Abednego  may  thus  meaa  the 
same  as  A  hdulmalik,  *'  the  slave  of  the  king.** 

Beth,  "a  house;**  Ir,  "a  city;**  bar,  "the  earth;**  erts,  "land;**  «M, 
*'ananie;'*  raha,  "great;"  itsiv,  "faithful;"  hem,  "»  day,"  for 
yam;  sekeb,  "across;**  for  seleb;  nil  these  being  closely  allied  to 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic;   others  approach  more  nearly  to  the 

African. 

Tahv,  "a  mountain;**!  ^®P-  T'A.'tf. 

/S'<rr,  "  a  brother;**  Cop.  cA.rt. 

Ter  or  If'ter,  "  a  horse;*'  com2>letely  Egyptian. 

In  selecting  these  examples  from  the  numerous  lists  which  I  have 
collected  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  yocablcs,  I  have  merely  'wished 
to  give  such  a  general  view  of  those  languages  as  may  decide  the 
question  of  their  lingual  type.  For  all  those  details  of  alphabetical 
structure,  of  grammatical  relation,  and  of  etymology,  upon  which 
depends  the  authenticity  of  the  readings  that  I  shall  presently  com- 
municate to  the  Society,  I  must  refer  to  the  Memoir  which  I  have 
for  many  years  been  employed  in  preparing  for  publication,  and 
which  will  bo  printed  in  the  Socicty*s  Journal  with  all  convenient 
de3i)atch', 

1  In  the  tcnn  etua^  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  trilingwil  inseriptioiu, 
the  termination  is  the  pronominal  suffix  of  the  1st  person,  used  independently  of 
the  possessive  pronoun  signifying  " nj}-." 

*  ai'aK  is  for  a-tiac-s,  ns  rex  is  fur  rec-s,  nac  and  rec  being  the  stem-words | 
it  is  this  positive  identity  of  tlie  n  and  r  in  tho  cognate  fornw,  whieh  makes  me 
doubt  whether  \\  n  may  not  stand  for  encko,  as  ^^JiSs-  r  for  arlw^  rather 
tlian  retain  its  full  phonetic  power  of  men,  as  an  abbreviation  of  melik, 

^  I  also  wish  to  be  understood,  that  in  giving  these  examples,  I  do  not  eonpider 
myself  pledged  to  their  definite  phonetic  rendering.  I  have  neither  adopted,  nor 
do  I  conceive  it  possible  to  adopt,  any  system  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
tho  vowels  in  Assyrian  and  Hubylonian,  and  no  gn^at  dependence  tliereforo 
he  placed  on  the  appearance  of  the  word  in  the  Roman  character. 
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1  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  Inscriptions. 

The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard  and  M.  Botta  are  no  doubt  so  well 
and  so  generally  known,  that  in  naming  the  Assyrian  ruins,  in  order 
to  identify  the  inscriptions  appertaining  to  the  different  localities,  I 
shall  be  sufficiently  understood.  As  a  preliminary  step,  however,  and 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  I  must  correct  the  nomenclature  by  which 
these  ruins  are  usually  designated.  Nimrud,  the  great  treasure-house 
whicli  hiis  furniiihed  us  with  all  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of 
Assyrian  scul2)ture,  although  very  probably  forming  one  of  that  groupe 
of  cities,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  were  known  by  the 
common  name  of  Nineveh,  has  no  claim  itself,  I  think,  to  that  parti- 
cular appellation.  The  title  by  which  it  is  designated  on  the  bricks 
and  .slabs  that  form  its  buildings,  I  read  doubtfully  as  Levekh*,  and  I 
suspect  this  to  be  the  original  form  of  the  name  which  appears  as  Calah 
in  Genesis,  and  Halah  in  Kings  and  Chronicles-,  and  which  indeed; 
as  the  capital  of  Calachene,  must  needs  have  occupied  some  site  in  the 
immediate  vicinity^;  and  I  may  add,  that  before  I  had  deciphered  the 
name  of  the  city  on  the  slabs  of  Nimrud,  this  geographical  identi- 
fication was  precisely  that  at  which  I  had  arrived,  from  observing 
that  the  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch  employs  for  the  Hebrew 
Calah  the  term  Lachisa,  a  form  which  Babylonian  orthography  shows 

»  Tliename  is  written  indifferently  t^'^^y  >^yj>  >^]]}  4^  and  ^"^^^  ^^i 

and  tlie  initial  character  which  is  thus  common  to  all  the  forms,  is  one  unfor- 
tunately regarding  wliich  I  still  entertain  some  doubt  Its  complete  syllabic  power 
is,  I  think,  /-y,  (or,  which  would  be  the  same  thing  in  Assyrian,  r-wi,)  but  it  also 
appears  very  frequently  to  represent  one  only  of  these  sounds,  and  whither  tliis 
curtailment  may  be  the  effect  of  that  resolution  of  the  syllable  into  its  component 
literal  powers  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  or  whether  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
homogeneity  of  the  /  and  v,  is  a  point.which  I  cannot  yet  venture  to  decide.  Such, 
inch  cvl,  is  the  laxity  of  alphabetical  expression  in  Assyrian,  that  even  if  the  true 
power   of   ^yyi   were  proved  to  be  Z-r,  I  could  still  understand  ^JlY    -^ 

being  pronounced  Ilalukh. 

2  See  Gen.  x.  11.;  2  Kings  xviii.  11.;  1  Chron.  v.  26. 

^  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Calachene  of  the  Greeks  was  exclusively  a 
mountain  district;  but  I  cannot  sec  any  sufficient  grounds  for  that  geographical 
!•(  friction.  Strabo  (Lib.  XVI.,  ad  init,)  in  describing  Assyria,  classes  together  rd 
TTnti  T')i'^}i'i)v  TTicicr,  ^o\ofn}l'^)  re,  Kai  KaXaxWh  ««»  Xa^jyw),  Kal  'A^ia^ijvi), 
.ill  these  applying  certainly  to  the  low  country  between  the  mountains  and  the 
Tigris.  In  another  passage,  also,  he  says,  tiog  rf/c  KaXaxv^ni:*  «^ai  ^^Q  'A^ia- 
/S//r,/r,  r^c;  rCoi'  'AfJii^yiuKi^Jv  ontov,  (Lib.  XI.,  p.  770,)  thereby  positively  exclu- 
ding Calachene  from  the  mountains.  Ttolemy,  also,  when  he  says  that  Calacine 
lies  above  Adiahene,  means  perhaps  to  the  north  of  it. 

VOL.  XM.  2  P 
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to  he  absolutely  the  same  m  the  Qrcek  name  Larissa^  bj  which 
Xenoplion  designated  the  great  ruined  capital  that  wm  passed  by  the 
Ten  Thousands  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Lycus'.    The  feel 
and  primitive  Nineveh,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ineerip- 
tions,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  proper  seat  of  Assyrisa 
royalty,  I  conjecture  to  have  occupied  the  site  where  we  now  see  the 
huge  mound  o])posite  to  Mosul,  surmounted  by  the  pretended  tomb  of 
the  prophet  Jonas;   for  wo  have  historical  proof  of  this  particular 
mound  having  been  locally  termed  Nineveh,  from  the  time  of  the 
Arab  conquest  down  to  comparatively  modem  times^j  and  I  think, 
moreover,    we    may   gather   from   the   inscriptions,  that    the   rains 
a  short  distance  to  the  northward,  which  are  now  termed  Koynnjik, 
were  not  the  true  Nineveh  itself,  but  formed  a  suburb  of  that  capital*. 
The  proper  name  by  which    Koyunjik  was  known  I  have  not  yet 
been  nblo  to  make  out  upon  the  bricks,  but  under  one  form  it  would 
seem  to  resemble  the  title  Mespila,  by  which  Xenophon  designated  the 
ruins ;  and  if  such  should  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  furnish 
us  with  an  explanation  of  the  Greek  historian*s  silence  on  the  subject 

'  Michaeiis  noticed  the  Samaritan  HDp?  in  his  Spicilegium,  p.  847  hat 
failed  to  recognize  its  identity  with  Larissa,  though  he  roust  have  remembered 
that  Eu8:.'bius  writes  Xa^at(T(Toaoa\o ;  for  the  Aafiopoffodpxoc  of  Josephue. 

*  'AipiKovTO  kTTi  Toy  TiyoijTa  TTOTafiov'  ivravQa  ttoAic  ijv  ipiftq,  t**YAXn, 
ovofxn  r'  avrrjc  AniHfTrrn, — Xen.  Anab.,  Lib.  III.,  C.  4.  6 — 12. 

•  The  ,T»'rusalem  Targum  and  Jonathan  translate  the  Calah  of  Geneeii^  by 
Ifadith,  Jinn,  a  name  wbich,  owing  to  careless  transcription  and  rieioue  pane* 
tiiation,  lias  usuilly  been  read  Parioth  or  H.irioth.  Haditb,  howeTer,  or  " the 
Ne  V,"  IS  tbe  naino  of  a  lar^e  town  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nimrud,  built 
under  tbe  Sa  saniana,  and  restored  by  Merwan  Ibn  Alahommed,  one  of  *Jie  earliest 
Arab  le.ulers;  and  it  was  eortainly,  I  think,  in  alluvion  to  this  place,  tliat  the 
Cliablee  interpreters  substituted  rinn  for  fibD-    See  Yacfit's  Lexicon,  in  vom 

*  The  forts  of  Xinawi  to  the  east,  and  of  Mosul  to  tlie  west  of  the  Tigrii^  ate 
miMJtioned  in  tbc  aconiits  of  tbe  campaigns  of  Abdullah  Ibn  Mo*etemer  in 
A.n.  K;,  and  of'Otbeh  Ibn  Farkad,  in  a.h.  20.  See  Ibn  Athir,  quoting  from 
Bi'laillnTJ,  ill  tlie  annals  of  tliose  vears. 

*  I'lie  iiamj  of  Nineveh  ooenrs  upon  most  of  the  Koyunjik  briekii,  bat  it  is 
unitcvl  with  a  q.iaifvini;  epiibct,  which  denotes,  I  think,  the  particular  northern 
suburb,  and  of  wiiirh  I  liave  nt'ver  yet  mot  with  a  fair  and  legible  imprcui  That 
Koyn..jiU  can  bard  y  be  the  tnu-  and  original  oapiial,  I  gather  from  the  oertaintj 
W.3  possess  of  its  having  been  built  by  the  son  of  the  Khomabad  king,  whilst 
Ninevi-h,  und;r  both  iU  forms,   J^     t^*^^    ^  and  ^^T     KT^f     ia    fro. 

qu.Mitly  m'ntione.l  as  the  royal  n?»ideuce,  in  the  luBcriptioua  uf  the  Obelisk  kiac. 

who  lived  perhaps  a  century  earlier. 
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o  Niiiovtli '.  Tlic  .«:ul)iirl),  in  fart,  liaviii*^  oiitirrowii  the  original  capital 
hoforo  tli«'  cxtiiurtion  of  tho  tMiipiro,  may  liave  conferred  its  own  namo 
of  Mt'Hpila  for  a  time  on  tli«?  whole  mass  of  ruins;  whilo  in  the  end, 
anti'juity  ni;iy,  a<  is  mi  often  the  ca<e,  have  ro-a^serted  it.s  ri^rht,  and 
thu>  n^vivt'il  the  ancient  and  indi^renous  title  of  Nineveh.  Uj)  to  tho 
pro-eiit  time  excavations  !iav<»  not  l)een  attempted  on  this  site,— the 
sjM)t,  indeed,  is  so  much  revered  hy  the  Midiammedans,  as  the  supposed 
place  of  >epiii(iire  of  tlie  i>roj>het  Jonas,  that  it  is  very  douhtful  if 
Eunipeans  w  ill  he  ever  ]>ermitteil  to  examine  it.  Mr.  Layartl,  how- 
ever, will  hanlly  leave  Assyria  without  .securing  some  specimens  from 
the  >it'',  and  the.-c  will  be  at  any  rate  sufficient  to  decide  the  question 
of  noinenchitiire. 

The  only  <)ther  site,  which  it  is  at  present  necessary  to  mention,  is 
Khor«.alnd.  or.  as  it  ha.s  heen  sometimes  termed,  the  French  Nineveh. 
Thi'^  citv,  altlu>ui:h  an  immediate  dependencv  of  Nineveh,  had  also 
a  j)arti<uhir  title,  heini^  called  after  the  kin«;  who  founded  it.  I 
cannot  determinately  read  the  kin^^V  name, — in  fact,  the  name,  in 
common  with  most  others,  had  not,  I  think,  any  determinate  or 
uniform  phonetic  rendering:;  hut,  under  one  of  its  forms,  it  may 
very  well  read  Sar;L;on,  which  wo  know  from  Isaiah  to  have  been  a 
name  in  u>e  among  the  Assyrian  monarehs,  and  which,  singularly 
en<»ui:h.  is  the  actual  doignation  apjdied  by  the  early  Anib  geographers 
to  the  ruins  in  (|ue>tion^ 

Having  thus  distinguished  the  four  localities  of  Ninirnd  or  Halab, 
Nebbi  Vunus  or  Nineveh,  Koyunjik  or  Mcj^pila^  aud  Khorsabad  or 

•  It  SiMiuH  to  me,  at  the  same  time,  very  pnsHiblo,  that  Xenophon*8  nnme  of 
l^((>>{>i.a  may  ih  iifte  Mot-ul,  nnd  not  Ninrvoh.  He  bayn  the  Grciks  encamped, 
TTi't't'  r  'X''.'  M>'/,""''  /'^;'''  '^*>^-V 'ij  iT'('.\ii  Kfififi'r-}-,  ()r(>/i<r  C  ijv  Ty  iri\n  MfrrTTiXa, 
ami  wo  ii\:iy  vrry  well  umlerstand  tlie  d-MTiption  wliich  f»»r.0H-»  of  the  ruins  to 
.ipply  t'»  liie  rii\»'.  .Mi»//ii'r  //-^yi,  "  the  jjTL'at  <lfsiri<'<l  inchtfiirc,**  rather  tlinn  to 
M<>{ii!:i.  If  Xci:i>phii]i,  imif.rd,  had  lor;;oti(>ii  tho  name  of  tho  riiiiia,  nothing 
\vuii.il  hiiM-  h<  i.-n  mtirc  iiatuiul  thnn  fur  iiini  to  ilUisirnte  the  pofiiiion  hy  a  reference 
to  thi-  m '.:;iilitiuiin-4  c:t\;  and  that  tho  name  of  Mostd,  whioli  h4»  very  miicii  resom* 
bh'**  Mr^p.1.1,  is  far  m(»re  ancient  than  the  Moliannnedan  periiul  to  which  it  lias 
been  iisti  :lly  a^si^ned,  oan  Ik>  pmved,  I  think,  from  a  \arlety  of  f^)U^cef^ 

'  Yaeut,  <pi(»(iii«^  from  some  unknown  ancient  author,  F|»eak»t  of  Khnrstabadh, 

ilj'wju*.v^'  as  a  vilhi'^o  east  of  the  Tijrip,  opposite  to  Mosul,  anion^  the  depen* 
dencirs  of  Nineveh,  and  adjoinin;;  the  old  ruined  city  of  Sar;;hun,  (written 
.     .^  ^  fur  .  ,  \^z  jAs)i  where  treaf<ure  to  a  lar^je  amount  had  been  found  bj 

excavatinij.  It  was  I  hidievc  this  very  pas*^af{c  of  Vacut,  well  known  to  the 
Mohammedan  doctors,  which  ie<l  the  Turkinh  autlioritics,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
watch  M.  fiutta's  proccodinj^  with  so  much  jealousy  aud  mistrust. 

2F2 
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Sargon,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  Assyrian  history.  Oar  material* 
are,  I  regret  to  say,  as  yet  of  so  limited  and  fragmentary  a  natoTe, 
that,  however  they  may  he  calculated  to  awaken  interest,  or  even  to 
stimulate  inquiry,  they  can  yield,  in  their  present  shape,  as  &r  at  any 
rate  as  chronology  iis  concerned,  no  positive  results^ 

It  must  he  rememhered  that  not  only  is  the  system  of  the  Assyrian 
writing  in  the  last  degree  ohi<cure,  and  the  language  in  which  the 
writing  is  expressed,  unintelligihie,  except  through  the  imperfect  key 
of  the  fichistun  translations,  and  the  faint  analogies  of  other  Semitic 
tongues,  hut  that  even  if  all  the  tahlets  hitherto  discovered  were 
as  certainly  to  be  understood  as  the  memorials  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
we  should  still  be  very  far  iudecd  from  possessing  a  connected  history 
of  the  Ass^vrian  empire.  We  have,  it  is  true,  several  valuable  records 
of  particular  kings,  an<l  we  are  able,  in  some  instances,  to  work  ont  a 
genealogical  series  to  the  extent  of  at  least  six  generations,  but  such 
notices  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  filling  up  the  long  period  of  nine 
centuries  which  must  have  intervened  between  the  first  institntion  of 
t^iQ  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Until 
we  shall  discover  something  like  epochal  dates,  either  civil  or  astro- 
nomical, or  until  we  shall  have  a  complete  royal  list,  extending  from 
the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  to  some  king  mentioned  either  in 
sacred  or  profane  history,  whose  era  may  thus  furnish  us  with  a 
starting-place,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  hope  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a 
determinate  chronolog3^  All  that  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  infer, 
from  the  internal  evidence  afl()rded  by  the  inscriptions,  the  relative 
position  of  the  difiereut  royal  families,  and  the  interval  of  time  that 
may  have  elapsed  between  them;  while,  for  anything  like  positive 
chronology,  we  are  dependent  on  a  process  of  induction  still  more 
feebly  su])ported,  and  on  collateral  testimony  still  less  susceptible  of 
proof.  I  am  certainly  n(»t  wed<lcd  myself  to  any  particular  system 
or  any  particular  authority;  but  that  the  Nimrud  marbles  are  of 
a  very  high  anticjuity,  far  more  ancient  than  the  historic  period  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  to  which  they  have  been  sometimes  assigned,  I 
cannot  reasonably  doubt.  Comjjaring  together,  indeed,  nil  the  various 
sources  of  evidence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and, 
relying  principally  on  the  indications  of  political  geography,  which 
it  will  be  seen  in  the  setpiel  the  inscriptions  themselves  afford,  the 
conviction  has  been  almo.'st  forced  on  me  that  the  era  of  the  building 
of  the  north-west  palace  at  Ilalah  or  Nimrud,  which,  as  far  as  art 
is  concerned,  was  certainly  the  most  llouri>hing  pi'riod  of  the 
As<vrian  empire,  and  soon  after  which  its  political  power  also  pro- 
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l>;il»ly  n^aclicMl  its  culminatini:  point,  must  liave  followc«l  very  closely 
on  tlic  oxtiiK'tinn  of  tin*  ninctt'ontli  tlynasty  of  K^rypt ;  the  ini^titution  of 
the  As<yri:in  inonarchy  tliu<  pretty  well  sjynclironi.sin;*  with  the  Argivc 
colonization  of  Greece  and  with  the  first  erjtahlishnient  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine.  At  any  rate  we  eannut,  I  think,  be  far  wrong  in  assigning 
th(?  /;n'at<'r  [mrtion  of  the  Assyrian  marbles  that  adorn  our  Museum, 
and  jarticiihirly  tin*  famous  black  obelisk  bearing  the  inscription 
whirh  I  >liall  [>r<V"^ently  translate,  to  the  twelfth,  or  at  earliest  to  the 
thirteenth  ciMitury  befnro  the  Christian  era.  I  wball  recur  again  to 
tho  chn)nolo;,'ii'al  »|ue5?tion,  after  1  have  given  a  precis  of  the  contents 
of  th«'  in<cri[»tion'<,  and  shall  then  succinctly  state  the  grounds  on 
which  1  have  assumed  this  ap[>roximate  date. 

'Y\w.  earliest  records  that  have  been  yet  brought  to  light,  written 
in  the  Cuneiform  character,  are  certainly  the  in!>cription.s  of  tho 
north-wo-t  Palace  of  Ninirud;  these  belong  to  a  king,  whose  namo  I 
read  as  Assar-adan-pal,  and  whom  I  am  inclined  to  identify  with 
the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks;  not  the  voluptuary  of  historical 
romance,  but  the  warlike  Sardanajialus  of  Callistheues*,  whoso  placo 
of  sepulture,  marked  by  an  enormous  tumulus,  Amynthas,  au 
ancient  Greek  author,  (juoted  by  Athena^us,  notices  at  the  gate  of  tho 
Assyrian  capital*.  This  tomb,  I  may  add,  which  is  in  all  probability 
the  great  Pynimid  of  Ximrud  now  being  opened  by  Mr.  Layard,  was 
poj)ularly  Mipp«>sed  to  have  been  erected  by  Scmiramis  over  tho 
remain.>  of  Ninus.  and  was  thus  usually  placed  at  Nineveh  instead 
of  Ilalah;  but  Xenophon,  the  only  eye-witness  whose  account  has 
come  down  to  us,  correctly  described  the  tumulus  as  the  most  striking 
feature  auK  ng  the  ruins  of  Larissa,  which  was  the  name  by  which 
Halab  was  then  known'. 

But  although  this  Sardanapalus,  the  builder  of  the  north-west  Palace 
of  Nimrud,  is  the  earliest  Assyrian  monarch  whose  annals  havo  been 

^  Aa  quoted  by  SuidoB,  in  voce  ^tiniavoTraX, 

'  Ainuithas,  it  is  true,  considers  this  ca|)itil  to  be  NincTeh,  and  his  hiBtoricml 
autlidrity  is  still  further  Titiatcd  by  his  ascribing  the  capture  of  tlic  city  to  Cyrus 
instead  of  Cynxares;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  he  was  a  profeseed  geographer,  his 
Etatoinent  in  of  value,  that  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus  was  in  Assyria,  and  not  in 
Cilicia,  as  the  \aUrr  Greeks  unanimously  believed.     Seo  Athen.  Deip.,  lib.  xii.  c.  7* 

■'  The  words  of  Xenophon  arc,  llnft'  avrt)v  rr/r  ttvXiv  >}v  irvpafilf;  kiOivri,  rb 
fit  I'  m'oi'c;  ivvij  rr\k0i>ovy  rit  !i  v\l/in;  ivo  irXfOpitfi'.  Anab.,  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  a.  11.  The 
accotmt  ^iven  of  this  Mausoleum  by  Diodorus,  quoting  from  Cteaias,  is  also  very 
striking,  but  the  value  of  the  notice  is  di-stroyi^l  by  tlie  geographical  blunder  of 
placing  Nineveh  on  the  Euphrates.  Ovid  alludes  to  the  same  spot  under  the 
name  of  *'  Busu  Nini,**  in  his  story  of  I'yramus  and  Thisbe,  though,  with  a  poe(*s 
license,  he  transfen  the  locality  to  Babylon. 
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yet  (liscovtM'od,  it  docs  not  by  any  means  follow  that  he  was  the  fin* 
founder  of  tlio  elty  (»f  Ilalnh,  still  less  that  he  was  the  first  great 
builder  in  A^>vria,  or  the  fii>t  kiujir  ^'I'o  ruled  over  the  land.  On  the 
contrary,  it  i.s  an  ascertained  fact,  that  Sardanapalus  did  not  stand 
nearly  at  the  head  of  hi:j  line.  Assyrian  civilization,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Ninirud  bculpturos,  could  not,  of  course,  have  sprung  full-grown 
from  the  womb  of  time.  There  must  needs  have  been,  as  in  Egypt,  a 
long  cour^ie  of  careful  training,  to  have  brou;:ht  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris  to  that  state  of  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  life 
which  is  indicated  by  the  monuments  that  have  lately  Y>een  disinterred, 
and  in  all  probability,  therefore,  several  dynasties  ruled  over  Assyria 
anterior  to  that  family  which  numbered  the  first  Sardanapalus  anicng 
its  ranks.  Of  such  dynasties,  it  is  true,  if  wo  except  the  doubtful 
classifications  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  the  etill  more  suspicions 
lists  of  Cte^'ias  and  the  chroncdogers,  no  historical  traces  whatever 
remain  to  us.  There  are  no  materials  at  present  available  to  show 
how,  where,  or  when,  the  civilizati<m  of  Assyria  waa  effected.  The 
inscriptions  do  not  even  furnish  any  certain  evidence  as  to  the  period 
at  which  the  ancestors  of  Sardanapalus  fir>t  attained  kingly  power; 
but  still  the  names  of  several  kings  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
mentioned;  and  these  notices  prove  that  a  flourishing  monarchy  must 
have  existed  in  the  valley  of  the  Ti;;ris  long  anterior  to  the  age  of 
the  Xinirud  palace. 

Sardanapalus,  indeed,  in  every  one  of  his  inscriptions  names  both 
his  father  and  his  grandfather,  and  applies  to  each  of  them  the  title  of 
"  King  of  Assyria."  In  comnieui=)ratiiig,  moreover,  the  building  of  the 
palace  at  Nimrud,  he  speaks  of  a  still  earlier  king,  Temen-bar  I.,  who 
was  the  original  f()un«ler  of  the  city  of  H.ilah.  I  cannot  positively  fix 
the  interval  between  Temen-bar  I.  and  Sardanapalus;  in  the  Standard 
Inscri])tion,  I  have  been  stmietimes  induced  to  read  the  passage  in 
w^hich  the  notice  occurs,  as  "  the  stronghold  of  Plalah,  built  by  Temen- 
bar,  who  was  my  third  ancc'^tor*;"  while  the  inscription  of  a  later 
king,  which  gives  a  sort  of  geneah»gical  tree  of  the  family,  either 
transposes  the  order  of  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Sardanapalus,  or^ 
breaking  oil*  the  list  at  the  latter  king,  it  removes  Temen-bar  some 
degrees  higher  up  the  line,  and  even  names  an  earlier  monan:h|  Bel* 


^  Thiii  pa88aj;o  occurs  in  lino  lo,  of  No.  1  of  tho  British  Museiiin  leries;  from 
a  similar  exprcttsion  at  Hrhistun,  then'  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  the  allusion  is  to 
a  precession  of  race,  but  I  qucbtiou  very  much  if  the  sign  >"TTT  can  bore  Kpn* 
■eut  a  number. 
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takat(?)  who  seems  to  have  founded  the  kingdom'.  Beyond,  however, 
a  mere  string  of  titles  difficult  to  understand,  and  possessing  probahlj 
if  understood,  but  little  interest,  we  know  nothing  of  these  kings 
forming  the  early  Assyrian  succession,  but  the  names.  When  I  say, 
too,  that  we  know  tlie  names,  I  merely  mean  that  such  names  are 
recoirnizable  wherever  they  occur;  their  definite  phonetic  rendering  or 
pronunciation  is  a  matter  of  exceeding  difficulty,  nay,  as  I  think,  of 
absolute  impossibility;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  early  Assyrians  did  not  distinguish  their  proper  names  by 
the  sound,  but  by  the  seme;  and  that  it  was  thus  allowable,  in  alluding 
to  a  king  by  name,  to  employ  synonyms  to  any  extent,  whether 
those  synonyms  were  terms  indifferently  employed  to  denote  the 
same  deity,  or  whether  they  were  different  words  used  to  express  the 
same  idea.  This  will  be  more  easily  understood  as  I  proceed  to  notice 
the  names.  The  title  of  Temen-bar  is  formed  of  two  elements,  Temen 
being  the  name  of  a  god*,  which  is,  I  believe,  only  met  with  in  this 
proper  name,  and  bar  being  perhaps  the  Hebrew  -^^,  **  beloved'."  It 
would  be  allowable,  according  to  the  Assyrian  usage,  to  represent  this 
name  by  any  words  signifying  "beloved  of  Temen;"  and  in  referenoe 
to  Temen-bar  I.,  we  do  thus  actually  find  the  second  element  replaced 
by  another  monogram,  which,  although  equivalent  in  sense,  may  pos- 
sibly vary  in  sound*. 

The  next  king's  name  is,  perhaps,  Hemenk  or  Hevenk,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Evechiua  of  the  Greeks,  a 
title  which  the  chronologers  assert  to  have  been  the  true  Chaldean 

^  I  refer  to  the  Inscription  of  the  second  j  /  ^I  ^^,  published  in 
Plate  70  of  the  British  Museum  series.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  assure  myself 
of  the  meaning  of  the  terras,  nor  the  connexion  of  the  clauses  of  this  Inscription, 
but  it  seems  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  the  genealogical  detail  with  the  family 
notices  contained  in  the  legends  of  Sardanapalus  and  his  son. 

"^  This  name  might  be  read  Deven  as  well  as  Temen.  In  fact,  I  consider  the 
two  forms  to  be  identical  in  Assyrian. 

•^  The  second  element  of  this  king*s  name,  which  is  usually  written  >+-,  may 
also  possibly  have  the  power  of  Sver  or  Smer,  rather  than  simple  Bar^  as  it  repre- 
sents the  iirst  syllable  in  the  name  of  the  Magian  impostor,  which  was  Bardiya  in 
Persian,  but  ^ix'^oliQ  in  Greek. 

"*  In  the  Standard  Nimrud  Inscription  the  sign  used  is  always  >-TTjJr, 
rcardin*''  the  true  phonetic  power  of  which  I  am  still  in  doubt;  the  genealogical 
inscription,  however.  No.  70,  line  22,  employs  the  same  character,  >j[-,  which  is 
used  in  the  name  of  Temen-bar  II.,  thus  proving  that  the  two  titles  are  identical. 
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designation  of  Niniru(P.  The  explanation  of  this  name,  how- 
ever, is  even  more  doubtfnl  than  its  pronunciation.  If  it  be  a  com- 
pound, the  first  element  will  bo  Htv  or  Heniy  a  well-known  Assy- 
rian god,  who,  as  his  figure  is  usually  accompanied  on  the  cyliuders 
by  a  symbol  representing  "  flame,"  may  be  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  Baal  Haman  of  the  PhoDuician  cippi,  and  the  Hamdnim  or 
'^  Sun  images"  on  the  altars  of  Baal,  mentioned  so  frequently  in  Scrip- 
ture^. It  is  possible,  at  the  same  time,  that  Hemenk  or  Heyenk  may 
have  no  connexion  with  Ueniy  but  may  be  the  name  of  a  distinct 
deity  very  rarely  mentioned;  for  I  find  in  one  passage  Hevenk 
written  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  called  the  father  of  Assarac*, 
the  latter  being  the  best  known  of  all  the  members  of  the  Assyrian 
Pantheon. 

The  name  of  the  third  king  signifies,  as  I  think,  "  the  servant  of 
Bar;"  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any  definite  form  to  the  title; 
for  the  word  servant  is  rendered  by  terms  diflfering  as  much  from  each 
other  as  Abd  and  Khadim  in  Arabic;  and  Bar,  moreover,  is  fre- 
quently replaced  by  Seb,  these  two  names  appertaining  apparently 
to  be  the  same  deity*. 

-  ^  The  character  -A  JUL  which  interchanges  with  /  or  y>H^>  M  the  initial 
sign  of  this  king's  name,  being  used  at  Behistun  for  the  first  syllable  of  the  name 
of  Imanish,  may,  I  think,  with  some  certainty  be  assigned  the  phonetic  power  of 
— m  or  — V,  and  I  consider  it  almost  immaterial  iu  Assyrian  how  we  complete 
the  articulation.  Where  -A  »H-  however  represents  a  god,  as  iu  this  name,  ws 
can  never  be  sure  that  the  phonetic  power  of  the  character  is  the  value  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  sign.      ►►-Y    -A  J[|-   ™ay  he  an   abbreviation  for  Khemoth^ 

(comp.  Heb.  1^**ID3,  and  Polyhistor's  name  Xa>fio(r/?»/Xoc);  or,  ^,     \^    »nd 

^^  JUL  may  bo  ideo;;raphs  for  some  god,  whose  name  has  not  yet  been  phone- 
tically identified.  The  homogeneity,  indeed,  of  m  and  v,  which  arc  the  true  powers 
of  -^Jh-  and  /,  is  the  chief  argument  I  possess  in  favour  of  the  phonetio 
reading  of  the  name.     For  the  Greek  E///xiof,  see  Cory'H  Fragments,  p.  C7. 

'  Compare  the  Cylinders  numbered  54,  08,  07,  133,  &c.,  iu  CuUimore*8 
collection. 

3  I  remarked  this  iu  an  Inscription  lately  found  at  Koyunjik,  which  has  not 
yet  been  published. 

^  I  conjecture  that  the  abbreviation    T>-T  A*,   or  the  moro  complete   form 

T»-Y  >~/T\  f^'y  fj  <>r  with  the  determinative  pri'fixed,  ^T  T^T  ^\T\, 
may  represent  the  idea  of  "  s<Tving,"  the  Assyrian  term  being  perhaps  cognate 
with  the  first  syllable  of  the  Arabic  root  « J<^ }  and  I  further  haiard  au  cxpla- 
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Wc  now  come  to  Sardanapalus,  Assar-adan-pal,  as  I  propose  to 
read  the  three  elements  of  which  the  name  is  composed*;  and  with 
this  king  commences  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchy. 

In  the  north-west  Palace  of  Nimrud  there  is  an  inscription  of 
Sardanapalus  repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times;  it  contains  a  cer- 
tain formula  of  royal  commemoration,  which,  in  regard  to  the  titles 
employed,  and  the  general  character  of  tho  legend,  was  adopted  by  all 
succeeding  kings  of  the  dynasty  in  the  dedication  of  their  palaces. 

It  thus  commences : — "  This  is  the  Palace  of  Sardanapalus,  the 

nation   of  /T*-^SilT  a&(?),  which  is  also  used  for  the  first  element  of  the 

name  in  place  of  T^T,  as  an  abbreviation  of  abd.     With  regard  to  the  second 

clement  of  the  name,  supposing  the  true  phonetic  power  of  >+-  to  be  Sver, 
rather   than  Bar,   as   I    generally    render    the    sign,    the    variant   monograms 

Y,^^Y     y*-yy    or     1^^^    11*^1,   might  perhaps  be  referred  to  this  actual 

title;  the  first,  or  sb,  being  an  abbreviation  of  the  name;  and  the  second,  «r,  being 
pronounced  sur,  which  would  be  phonetically  equal  to  Sver,  At  the  same  time, 
I  think  it  safer  to  suppose  Bar,  Seb,  and  Sur  to  denote  the  same  god,  than  to 

^    "-Y 

assume  the  phonetic  equivalence  of  the  monograms.     Possibly,  mdeed,    Y*"^| 

which  commences  many  names  of  gods,  may  be  a  distinct  title,  and  the  adjuncts 
may  be  qualifying  epithets. 

'  I  do  not  affect  to  consider  this  identification  of  the  name  of  Sardanapalus  as 

anything  more  than  a  conjecture.     The  first  element   ►^W,  representing  by 

abl)reviation  the  god  Assarae,  and  also  commencing  the  name  of  Assyria,  had,  I 
think,  the  true  phonetic  power  of  As-aar,  but  if,  as  would  appear  probable  from 

the  indifferent  employment  of  >-  and  >-^W,  the  monogram  should  be  here 
intended  to  denote  the  god,  then  a  guttural  must  be  introduced  after  Assar  m 
pronouncing  the  king's  name.     The  attribution  again  of  the  power  of  adan  to  tho 

middle  element,  ^U-  or  ^^jTjT  ^,  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  only  direct  argu- 
ment in  its  favour  is  that  ^^jprjt  as  the  determinative  of  "a  province,"  jnter- 
changes  with  >j.  or  ►>»Tj  which  has  usually  the  phonetic  value  of  £/u,  while 
tlio  adjunct  -^,  I  think,  repi*escnts  a  terminal  liquid,  optionally  softening  to  t/. 

The  last  element,  also,  YI  or  ^^  ^yv  T j  ^  merely  read  as  paly  from  its 
appearing  to  have  that  power  in  the  name  of  Nabopalassar,  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as  explained  in  note  2,  p.  405.  These  few  remarks  upon  the  component 
})arts  of  the  Assyrian  royal  names  will  show  the  extreme  difiSculty  of  ascertaining 
their  true  pronunciation. 
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Luinblo  worshipper  of  Assarac^  and  Beltis^  of  the  Bhiuing  Bar*,  of 
Aui^,  ami  of  Da^'ii,  who  are  the  principal  of  the  gods^  the  powerful  aud 

*  As  I  shall  repeatedly  have  occAsion  to  notice  the  god  Asaarac,  I  may  bb  well 
explain  at  once  that  I  consider  it  to  be  ahnost  certain  that  this  name  represents 
the  Biblical  Nisrucli,  the  god  of  the  ABsyrians,  in  whose  temple  Sennacherib  was 
slain.  ("2  Kin;>8,  c.  xix.  v.  37;  and  [saiah,  c.  xxxvii.  v.  38.)  Whether  the  initial 
A'  of  the  Hebrew  name  was  an  error  of  some  ancient  copyist,  or  a  euphuism  not 
uncommon  in  Syriac,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  owing  to  the  determinative  for 
a  god,  ^^^T)  which  precedes  the  Cuneiform  name,  being  read  as  a  phonetic  sign, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  decide;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  S<.>ptuagint,  who 
wrote  while  the  god  in  question  was  titill  probably  worshipped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ti;;ris,  and  who  may  thus  be  supposed  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  title, 
replaced  the  Hebrew  "^"ID^  by  'Atranax  in  one  passage,  and  'Etropdx  in  another. 
That  Absurae,  moreover,  was  the  true  form  of  the  Cuneiform  name  which  was 
usually  expressed  by  the  abbreviations  >-  <m,  or  T!  ►^^  >S^  C'-Mary  or  ►»> '07 
aS'Sar,  is  rendered  highly  probable,  by  the  full  orthography  which  oecurs  in  ona 
j)assagc,  (British  Museum,  No.  75,  A.  1.  3,)  of  ^  ^TT  \yj  ^^I^Y,  the 
title  being  there  expressed  with  pure  phonetic  signs,  while  the  epithet  which  is 
added,  of  *'  father  of  the  qods,**  would  seem  to  establish  the  identity.  Now  it  can 
be  shown  by  a  multitude  of  examples  occurring  in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  that  in 
early  times  the  countries  and  cities  of  the  East  were  very  commonly  named  after 
the  gods  who  were  worshipped  there,  or  under  whose  protectiim  tlie  land  was 
believed  to  bo.  Assyria  was  thus  certainly  named  after  Assarac,  the  tutelar  divi- 
nity of  the  nation,  the  geographical  title  being  not  only  usually  written  in  full, 
Assarak  or  Assarah,  but  being  sometimes  also  represented  by  the  same  abbreviated 
monogram    ^^  which  is  used  for  the  name  of  the  go<l.     The  question  then  arises^ 

if  the  god  Assarac,  who  imposed  his  own  name  on  the  country  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped, ciin  be  identified  with  the  Biblical  Ashur,  who  colonised  Assyria.  That 
the  Greeks  (Xenocrates,  quotitd  in  the  Etym.  Mag.  in  voce  'Affffrjiia,  and  Erato- 
sth4>ncs,  cited  by  Eustathius,  ad  Dionys.  V.  77^))  derived  the  name  of  Assyria 
from  a  cerUiin  leader  named  'Affaop  or  'Afrnvp,  I  should  not  consider  an  argument 
of  much  weight,  for  the  heroes  Armenus,  Medus,  and  Perseus,  after  whom  it  was 
preti;nded  that  the  neighbouring  jirovinces  were  named,  were  undoubtedly  fabu- 
lous: and  the  gen(!alogies,  moreover,  recorded  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  are 
considered  by  an  eminent  authority  to  be  nothing  more  than  ''an  historical  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  aud  lengthened  migrations  of  the  primitive  Asiatic  race  of 
man,**    (Hansen's  Egypt,  p.  IH2);  but  at  the  same  time  the  double  employment 

of  the  Hebrew  III^'J^  and  the  Cuneiform  ►^ T27  is  certainly  remarkable,  snd 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  Proto-patriareh  of  Assyria  having  been  deified  by 
his  descendants  and  placed  at  the  head  of  their  Pantheon.  Assarac  is  named  in 
the  Inscriptions  ''  father  of  the  g(»ds ;"  "  king  of  the  gods  ;**  "  great  ruler  of  the 
gods,**  &c.,  and  he  would  seem  therefore  to  answer  to  the  Chronos  or  Satonii 
whom  the  Greeks  in  their  Assyro-Heilcnic  Mythology  (conf.  Paschal  Chronicle : 
John  of  Malala,  &c.)  made  to  be  the  husband  of  Semiramis  or  Rhea,  the  gtmnd* 
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sijn-omo  ruler,  the  King  of  Assyria;  son  of  ^the  servant  of  Bar^y  the 
.^n\it  kin^%  the  powerful  and  supreme  ruler,  King  of  Assyria;  who  was 

f  -luT  of  Beliis,  and  the  jiropjenitor  of  all  the  gods.  CuriouRly  enough,  also,  Foyer, 
\\  ;.<)  aiinot.'itt'd  Seidell's  work,  "do  Diis  Syris,*' and  who  illustrated  tl:e  Biblical 
iiorics  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babvlonian  "ods  bv  references  to  the  Talmud  and  the 
Ivabbinie.i!  traditioiiR,  states  (pa^e  *<\2\\)  that  Nisroch  was  conhidered  to  be  iden- 
tical witii  tlio  Greek  Clironos  or  Saturn,  thus  confirming,  on  Jewish  authority,  the 
inditaiioM  afforded  by  tlie  epithets  applied  to  Assarac  in  the  incriptions.  It  has 
Ijcii  assiinnd  pretty  generally  in  Kngland,  that  the  vulture-headed  «:od,  who  is 
Very  fro(|iiently  fif^iired  on  the  Nineveh  marbles,  must  necessarily  represent  the 
liildieal  Nisrocli,  nasr  or  nisr  hignif^ing  "a  vulture,"  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
aiiil  tlie  Zoroastrian  oracle,  '()  t^f  i'iiot;  iari  Kt(}ia\i)v  t\ii)V  li-paKOf;^  appearing  to 
r«  fVr  to  the  same  Assyrian  divinity.  I  cannot,  however,  at  all  subscribe  to  this 
doctrine.  i\isr,  "  n  vulture,"  can  hardly  by  possibility  have  any  etymological  con- 
nexion with  Assarac,  which  is  the  true  orthogra|>hy  of  the  name  of  the  Assyrian 
uo'l.  I  do  not  indeed  think  that  the  vulture-headed  figure  is  intended  to  represent 
any  god,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  term.  I  should  rather  consider  it  to  be 
an  allegorical  figure — a  symbol,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  phila*>ophy  of  early 
Maoism— of  which  the  hidden  meaning  was  known  only  to  the  priesthood.  If 
Nisrocli  or  Assiirac  is  figured  at  all  upon  the  Assyrian  marbles,  I  should  suppose 
him,  as  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  to  be  represented  by  that  particular  device  of  a 
AMn;;ed  fi<;ure  in  a  circle,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Persians  to 
denote  Orniazd,  the  chief  deity  of  their  reli;;ious  system.  The  Zoroastrian  oracle 
ol  the  hawklieailed  god  may,  at  the  same  time,  very  possibly  refer  to  the  Nimrud 
fij;nre;  for  all  the  Zoroastrian  Cabda,  and  in  fact,  tho  whole  structure  and  machi- 
neiy  of  >Iai;ism,  as  detaihd  in  the  Zend  AvesUi  and  Bun  Oeliesh,  were  derived, 
1  think,  from  the  later  Cha'.dees;  but  I  take  the  Theos  of  the  oracle  to  be  used 
.-ihojetlier  in  an  esoteric  sense,  and  to  have  no  counexiou  whatever  with  the 
jtriniitive  and  vulgar  mythology  of  Assyria, 

*  31  y  reasons  for  supposing  > — <  to  represent  BeltU,  are,  Istly,  a  commonVariant 
frroupe  for  the  deity  in  question  is,  ►►-T  *"I1  ^TTTj  when  >^IT  denotes 
lid,  and  ^Tu  i^j  ^  think,  a   feminine  characteristic,  or  at  any  rate  an  epithet 

I   I    I 

applying  exclusively  to  goddesses;  2ndly,  the  deity  ►►-[  >"IT  ^TTT  ^  sym- 
bolised on  a  cylinder,  (see  Cullimore's  Cyl.  No.  60)  by  a  naked  female  figure 
nearly  resembling  the  Ken  of  the  Hieroglyphs;  and  3rd,  on  the  Obelisk,  side  I, 

line  12,  attached   to     >-*^|     ► — <    is  the  epithet    ^yy^iJ    T<<<j    "mother    of 

the  gods,"     j/Y*"*!   being  used  at  Behistun  for  the  Persian  mdtd, 

*  The  epithet  ^^  nerOj*^  which  I  propose  to  render  **  shining,"  is  applied  to  many 
of  the  ^ods;  to  Bel,  to  Bar,  to  Nebo  (or  Sut  ?),  even  to  Assarac;  and  it  can 
hardly  tlu'refure  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Sabeeism  of  the 
Assyrian  worship.  It  is  probably  the  same  word  which  occurs  in  the  Biblical 
Nergal. 

^  The  name  of  this  deity  is  written  indifferently    TI    ^^\\  or  YI    i^A,  but 

I  have  no  clue  to  its  identification  in  the  general  mythological  system.  At 
Khorsabad,  Ani  is  usually  joined  with  Ashtera,  or  the  goddess  Astarte. 

*  The  usual  phonetic  form  of  this  name  is,  perhaps,  Kati-bar. 
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son  of  Hcvenk^  the  great  king,  the  powerful  and  supreme  ruler.  King  of 
AsHyria."  After  this  introduction,  the  inscription  goes  on  apparentlj 
to  notice  the  efforts  made  by  the  king  to  establish  the  worship  of  the 
Assyrian  orods  generally  throughout  the  empire^  and,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  incidentally  as  it  were^  occurs  a  list  of  the  nations 
tributary  to  Nineveh,  which  is  of  considerable  interest  in  afibrding 
the  means  of  comparing  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  as  it  was  consti- 
tuted at  that  time,  with  the  distribntion  given  in  later  inscriptions, 
when  the  empire  had  been  enlarged  by  conquest. 

I  am  able  neither  to  follow  the  sense  throughout,  nor  even  to 
read  with  any  certainty  some  of  the  names,  but  I  can  still  obtain  a 
general  intjight  into  the  geographical  distribution.  Firstly  are  men- 
tioned the  people  of  Nahiri  (or  Northern  Mesopotamia'),  of  Lek 
(perhai>s  the  Lycians  before  they  moved  to  the  westward),  of  Sabiri 
(the  Sapires^  1),  and  of  the  plains  sacred  to  the  god  Hem*.  There  is 
then  an  allusion  to  the  countries  beyond  the  river  Tigris*  as  £Ekr  as 

'  I  may  as  well  note  tliat  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  middle  character  of 

this  kiiig*8  name  really  represent  an  n;  I  merely  give  it  that  power  aa   I  find 

Y  YY  VYY 

^v,  and  ^vv  or  ^lyp  to  iutcTchange  in  the  word  for  ''man;**  but  there  are 

equally  strong  grounds  for  classing  ^w  among  the  dentals;  and  the  name  in 
question  therefore  may  very  possibly  read  Ilcni-tak  or  Hem-tag. 

-  Nahiri  frequently  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  country  about  the  head  streams  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates;  it  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  the  Biblical  D^^H^  O^Ki 
an.l  the  Egyptian  Naharaina;  but  I  do  not  consider  either  of  those  names  to  apply 
to  Mesopotamia,  as  that  term  was  used  by  the  Greek  geographers. 

3  If  this  be  the  same  name  as  the  Khorsabad  ^T  T>-  ^TTT  ,  the  allu- 
sion will  be  to  a  country  lying  between  Armenia  and  Susiana,  the  Maticne,  iu  lack, 
of  Herodotus. 

**  The  word  which  I   doubtfully  render  "  plains,**  is  written   &u    ^~^    or 

S^  S^  ^A  ^"^  ^  '^yyi  *^<  °'  5pf^  ^yy^j  an^  is,  I  beKeTc, 
identical  with  the  Riblieal  D^^*^.  Gesenius,  it  is  true,  translates  Aram, ''highlondSy** 
but  this  is  Iiardly  in  accordance  with  the  use  of  the  term  in  Scripture;  and  I  ob- 
serve, moreover,  in  the  last  line  of  the  Obelisk,  the  verb  ^TTT^  ^TTI  ^^T^Y 
"I  came  down,"  m  connexion  with  >»yI  *"TTI  *"^»  which  would  Bccm  to 
show  that  tlio  word  must  signify  "  low  country*'  or  "  plains.*' 

■''  I'he  most  ancient  name  of  the  Tigris  was  ►►-  >->-,  of  which  I  cannot 
Venturis  to  give  the  pronunciation.      Its  better-known  appellation  was  Baraeber, 

always  written  in  Assyrian  >+-  ^T<<^  ►'^^>  ^^^  ^'^^^^  many  Tariants  in 
Hieratic  and  Cursive  Babylonian.    (Compare  India-Uouse  Slab,  coL  5,  Uasa  lA^ 
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Svria^:  and  after  the  enumeration  of  several  names  not  otherwise 
known,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  city  of  Rabek,  which  from  many  points 
of  evidence  in  the  later  inscriptions,  I  believe  to  represent  Heliopolis, 
the  capital  of  Lower  Eg3?pt.  In  continuation  I  read,  "  I  received 
homage  (?)  from  the  nations  on  the  river  Sbenat,  as  far  as  Armenia'; 
from  the  plains  of  Larri  to  Ladsan;  from  the  people  beyond  the 
river  Zab  as  far  as  the  city  of  Tel  Biari;  from  the  city  of  Tel 
Abtan  to  the  city  of  Tel  Zabdan;  from  the  cities  of  Akrima  and 
Kiiarta,  and  the  sea-coast  dependent  on  Taha-Tauis,  to  the  frontiers 
of  my  country  I  brought  abundance:  from  the  plains  of  Bibad  as  far 
as  Tarmar,  I  bestowed  (all)  upon  the  people  of  my  own  kingdom'." 

38,45;  col.  7,  line  40,  &c. ;  Belliuo's  Cylinder,  col.  2,  line  42;  Rich,  PI.  IX, 
No.  4,  I.  22.)     The  name  of  Dikel  or  Diglet,  (Chaldee  pibTlf  Arabic    ^jL-»i, 


Digllto  of  Pliny,)  however,  was  not  unknown.     At  Behistun,    X^    ^\\\< 

is  used  in  one  pjissage  for  the  more  usual  >+-  ^y  /  ^'*^T>  ^"^  ^  liavo 
found  the  same  title,  but  slightly  varied  in  the  spelling,  in  an  Inscription  of  the 
time  of  the  Khorsabad  king.  See  British  Museum  series,  No,  65,  1.  14,  where  the 
phrase  occurs,  "  I  slew  the  Arab  tribes  who  dwelt  upon  the  Tigris." 

^  In  some  copies  of  this  Inscription  Syria  is  denoted  by  the  capital  city  of  the 
Ilittitos,  a  city  well  known,  under  a  slightly  altered  form,  in  the  Inscriptions  of  the 
Khorsabad  period,  and  which  I  have  been  often  tempted  to  read  Shaluma,  and  to 
identify  with  Jerusalem,  {U/\D  or  SoXv/xa):  but  generally,  instead  of  this  uame^ 

^^]^    JrTyy^    J=|TL    <"    V    t^Ti]^    t]2L'  ^^  l-ave  the  countiy  o.' 

>:TTy    >►-<   T    V- <   T,  which  is  certainly,  I  think,  the  Lemencn  or  Rcmencn  of 

tlie  Hieroglyphs,  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  Scriptural  Lebanon.  Com- 
paring, indeed,  the  following  passages  in  the  British  Museum  scries,  PI,  26,  1.  16; 
ri.  .'iJ),  1.  23;  and  PI.  40,  Is.  40  and  45,  wo  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  tho  three 

nrnnes    iz]]}    ^    ^,    ][][<    ^f    -jA  and  ►zjl    ^^]    fc^^j, 

or  Lcwciicn,  Ifamana,  and  Serar,  refer  to  places  immediately  contiguous,  and  the 
most  rv'asonablc  explanation  therefore  certainly  is,  that  they  denote  tho  great 
mountain  chain  of  Syria,  the  hills,  in  fact  of  Lebanon,  Amiina,  and  Shenir,  which 
arc  associated  in  tlie  famous  passage  of  Solomon's  Song,  c.  iv.  v.  8,  and  which  are 

otlKTwisc  well  known  in  geography. 

-  Of  tlie  river  Sbenat  I  know  nothing,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
pa-^sML^c.  The  etymology,  however,  would  seem  to  be  Zend;  compare  sventa, 
'liolv."  Arnunia  in  this  passage  is  sometimes  named  Ararat  and  sometimes 
Aram  I'edan,  to  the  identification  of  which,  unless  it  be  the  Padan  Aram  of 
Scrijitiirc,  I  liave  no  clue  whatever. 

-  In  this  list  the  only  remarkable  place  is  Taha-Tanis,  or,  as  it  is  may  rather 
perhaps  be  read,  Taha-Dunis.     This  was  a  very  celebrated  city  of  Lower  Chaldiea, 
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Now  this  list  is  no  loss  remarkable  for  what  it  omita  than  what  it 
mentions.  It  would  seem  a?*  if  the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia  had  not  yet 
fallen  under  tlie  power  of  Assyria,  nor  the  upper  provincea  of  Asia 
Minor — nor  the  high  land  of  Media;  and  if  Susiana  and  Babylonia 
were  included  in  the  empire,  as  the  mention  of  Taha-Tanis  wonld 
appear  to  indicate,  they  were  not  held  of  sufficient  account  to  be 
noticed.  Very  different,,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  condition  of  Assyria 
at  a  later  ej)och.  The  period  when  Phoenicia  first  came  under  the 
dcminion  of  A.s.«!yria  is  fixed  by  a  subsequent  legend  of  Sardanapalus, 
which  is  inscribed  up^n  the  votive  altar,  as  well  as  upon  the  Bull  and 
Lion,  which  the  king  dedicated  to  his  tutelary  deity  on  returning  from 
the  Syrian  campaign.  In  that  inscription  it  is  expressly  stated,  that 
while  the  kinir  was  in  Syria  he  received  the  tribute  of  the  kingu  of 
Tyro,  and  Sidon,  of  Acre,  of  Byblos,  of  Berytus,  of  Gaza^  of  Baiza  ('?), 
an<l  of  Aradus;  a  complete  list  being  thus  given  of  the  great  maritime 
cities  of  Ph(I}uicia^  There  is  still  another  inscription  of  Sardanapalus 
and  several  <letacliod  fragments  which  are  strictly  and  purely  his- 
torical, being  designed  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  the  bas-reliefs  to 
which  they  arc  attached.  These  pieces  give  succinct  notices  of  the 
different  wars  in  which  the  monarch  was  engaged,  but  they  are  aU 
unfortunately  in  so  mutilated  a  state,  that  a  connected  narrative 
cannot  be  obtained  from  them'-. 

It  will  be  of  more  interest  then  to  pass  on  at  once  to  Temen- 
bar  II.,  the  son  of  Sardanapalus,  who  built  the  centre  palace  at  Nimrud, 
and  of  whose  annals  the  Obeli.^k  supplies  us  with  a  notice  of  singular 
completeness  and  detail.  Comparing,  indeed,  the  Obelisk  Inscription 
with  the  writing  upon  the  votive  Bulls  belonging  to  the  Centre  Palace, 
which  were  dedicated  apj>arently  at  an  earlier  period  of  Temen-bar's 
reiLrn,  and  with  the  legend  on  the  statue  found  at  Kileh  Shergat,  which 
was  dessigned  especially  to  commemorate  the  king's  southern  cxpe- 

biit  T  cnnnot  i  I<.'ntify  tbc  name  in  clasHical  or  Scriptural  geograpliy.  I  shall 
reserve  all  in(|iiiry  into  tiic  otlior  names,  the  i)lnuictic  nniderinju  of  many  of  which 
id  extremciy  lionhtfii],  for  tin;  Memoir  to  bo  {lublislicd  Iieroaftrr. 

^  See  British  Museum  serii-s,  PI.  -13,  1.  10.     The  names  of  Tyro  and  Sidon,  of 
Akarra  (Tor  the    Ileb.  "^Di*,  (Jrcek  'An-/,  and  modern  Acre),  of  Gubal  (Heb.  /33, 

and  (Jn-ek  15/'.>X(  c ),)  and  A  rvada  (Heb.  IIH^),  and  Greek  *  A  prffio;)  are  certain; 
but  the  other  tlire«',  whieh  are  moreover  of  very  rare  occurrence,  are  doubtful. 
Ill  the  Kiiursabad  lu^eriptiuns,  for  Akarni  or  Acre  is  often  substituted  Mnnitha. 
which  is  (»f  coiinso  the  MapnOir  of  Strabo, '*' ;r/jXfr  (Sfoyaia  4>oiria:uii'/*  Lib.  x\i. 
p.  olB.  As  thfse  hlieets  are  passing  through  the  press,  I  obser^'e  that  Dr.  Hiucka 
has  luist.-iken  tin  se  Phtonieian  eities  i.f  A<*re  and  Marath  for  the  remote  provinces 
of  Aria  and  Partliia,  proxiuces  to  which  I  am  pn;tty  Mire  the  Aftayrian  anus  neTcr 
penetrated.  Sec  Khor^abad  Inscriptions  by  Dr.  Hiucks,  p.  31. 
*  See  Jjritish  Museum  series,  Plates  48  and  49. 
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(lition,  we  have  as  complete  a  register  of  the  chief  events  of  the  period 
as  could  well  be  desired. 

Of  this  register,  I  will  now  accordingly  undertake  to  give  an 
explanation,  merely  premising  that,  although  considerable  difficulty 
still  attaches  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names,  and  although 
the  meaning  of  particular  passages  is  still  unknown  to  me,  1  hold  the 
accurate  ascertainment  of  the  general  purport  of  the  legend,  to  be  no 
more  subject  to  controversy  than  my  decipherment  of  the  Persian 
Inscriptions  of  Behistun*. 

The  inscription  on  the  Obelisk  commences  with  an  invocation  to 
the  gods  of  Assyria  to  protect  the  empire.  I  cannot  follow  the  sense 
of  the  whole  invocation,  which  takes  up  fourteen  lines  of  writing,  as 
well  from  the  obscurity  of  the  titles  appertaining  to  the  gods,  as  from 
the  lacunx'  in  the  text  owing  to  the  fracture  of  the  corner  edge  of  the 
gra<lines;  but  I  perceive,  I  think,  the  following  passages: — "The  god 
Assarac,  the  great  lord,  king  of  all  the  great  gods;  Ani,  the  king; 
Nit,  the  powerful,  and  Artenk,  the  supreme  god  of  the  provinces'; 
Roltis,  the  protector,  mother  of  the  gods."  A  few  lines  further  on  we 
have  **Slieniir,  (perhaps  the  Greek  Semiramis)  who  presides  over  the 
heavens  and  the  earth"  (another  god  whose  name  is  lost).     "Bar," 

with  an   unknown  epithet;  then  " Artenk,  Lama,  and  Horns;" 

and   after   the   interval    of  another   line,  " Tal,  and   Set,  the 

attendants  of  Beltis,  mother  of  the  gods'."  The  favour  of  all  these 
(kities  with  Assarac  at  their  head,  the  Supreme  God  of  Heaven, 
is  invoked  for  the  protection  of  Assyria.  Temen-bar  then  goes 
on  to  give  his  titles  and  genealogy;  he  calls  himself.  King  of  the 
Nations  who  worship  Husi  (another  name  for  the  god  Shemir)  and 
A>;arac;  King  of  Mesopotamia,  (using  a  term  which  was  afterwards 
particularly   applied   to  the   Euphrates*);  son   of  Sardanapalus,   the 

'  Tlic  claims  liere  put  forward  require  perhaps  to  be  qualified,  for  I  do  not 
aff'oct  if.  consider  my  reading  of  the  Obelisk  Inscription  iu  the  light  of  a  critical 
translation.  Whenever,  indeed,  I  have  met  with  a  passage  of  any  particular 
obscurity  I  have  omitted  it,  and  the  interpretation  even  which  I  iiave  given  of 
many  (.f  the  standanl  expressions  is  almost  conjectural.  My  object  has  been 
tlir<)u;ih<>ut  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  ot  the  Assyrian  records,  rather  than 
to  K  solve  particular  difficulties  of  orthography  or  etymology, 

-  That  the  monogram  >:^  denotes  the  goddess  Nit,  ( Egyptian  Neith  ?),  I  infer 
from  its  being  us(.'d  at  Behistun  to  express  the  last  syllable  in  the  name  of  king 
Nabun  t,  {S  i/i  U'lCnr).  Nit  and  Artank  are  named  in  the  E.  I.  H.  Insc.  col. 4  I.  10, 

'   Most  of  these  names  are  very  doubtful  indeed. 

^  Tiie  application  to  Assyria  and  Babylonia  of  the  general  name    ^"^I    JT 

rerrat,  seems  to  explain  a  passage  in  the  Etym.  Mag.  'Aaavpia—y  BafivXtuvia-^ 
TO  //tv  ■rrf)ioTov  kKciXtlro  Einppiirigy  vanpov  H  XaXfaXa. 
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sorvaut  of  Husi,  the  protector,  who  (irst  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
gods  among  the  many  peopled  nations  (the  exact  terms  being  here 
used  wliich  answer  to  the  "JaJti/dwa  paruwa-zana"  of  Persepolia). 
Sardanapalus,  too,  is  called  the  son  of  Katibar  (or  "the  serrant  of 
Bar"),  who  was  king  of  Zahiri,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tlie 
many  names  of  Assyria. 

Tomcn-bar  then  says : — "  At  the  commencement  of  my  reign,  after 
that  I  was  established  on  the  throne,  I  assembled  the  chiefs  of  mj 
})CopIe  and  came  down  into  the  plains  of  Esmes,  where  I  took  the  citj 
of  Haridu,  the  chief  city  belonging  to  Nakliarni." 

"  In  the  first  year  of  my  reign,  I  crossed  the  Upper  EuphrateSi 
and  ascended  to  the  tribes  who  worsliii)ped  the  god  Husi.  My  ser- 
vants erected  altars  (or  tablets)  in  that  land  to  my  gods.  Then  I 
went  on  to  tho-land  of  Khamana*,  where  I  founded  palaces,  cities,  and 
temples.  I  went  on  to  the  land  of  Malar,  and  there  I  established  the 
worship  (or  laws)  of  my  kingdom." 

"  In  the  second  year,  I  went  up  to  the  city  of  Tel  Barasba,  and 
(>ccuj)icd  the  cities  of  Ahnni,  son  of  Hateui.  I  shut  him  up  in  his  city, 
I  then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  :inil  occupied  the  cities  of  Dabagu  and 
Abarta  belonging  to  the  Sheta,  together  with  the  cities  which  wero 
dependent  on  them'. 

"  In  the  third  year,  Ahuni,  son  of  Hateni,  rebelled  against  me,  and 
having  become  independent,  established  his  seat  of  government  in  the 


*  Tliis  name  has  many  different  forms,  but  wherever  it  occurs,  it  denoteii,  I 
think,  Xortliern  Syria,  or  rather  perhaps  the  particular  mountain  ranges  stretching 
fjom  Cilicia  to  Libanus,  bcinjij  in  fact  tlio  'A/i«i'ot  of  the  Orcekff,  and  HJ^DM 
of  Scriptnre.  (v^ce  autborltiis  in  Bocbarfs  Pbaleg,  col.  359.)  The  name  slionM 
b'?  pronounced  Hamdua  or  Aniann,  I  think,  iu  preference  to  the  form  I  gcnenillf 
use  «r  Kbamana. 

^  The  Sheta  or  Kbita  are  repeal e.lly  mentioned  in  the  Egyption  Inncriptioiw 
of  the  eighteenth  and  ninetienth  dynasties.  ]Jy  Mr.  Birch  they  have  been  sup- 
posed lO  represiiit  the  Cbaldees.  Others  have  iihMitificd  them  with  the  Soythinns: 
whilst  lUmson  has  reeognisi'd  in  the  Kbita,  the  IlittiU'S  cf  Scripture,  and  tliis  last 
explanation  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one;  for  the  Sheta  of  the  Assyrian  Inserip. 
tions,  (written  Sveta  or  sometimes  Kh(«ttn,)  who  arc  certainly  the  same  people  as 
the  Kbita  of  the  Hieroglvjihs,  can  be  distinctly  prove<I  from  the  numerous  no- 
tices eoneerning  them,  to  have  been  the  dominant  tribo  of  Palestine,  and  tlic 
D\nnn  V"^^  *'*"  Joshua,  e.  i.  v.  4,  and  the  D^Jinn  O^O  of  2  Kiiign,  c.  vil. 
V.  0,  have  the  8i\me  general  ajipliratinn.  This  name  JIH,  indeml,  appears  to  haro 
always  been  the  special  and  vt-ni-ieular  desigualion  of  Palestine,  the  governors  of 
th:it  provinee  during  ib'^  priol  of  the  Haby! on ish  captivity,  taking*  on  their 
coins  the  title  of  r\n  T1  "T?*0.  See  the  Due  de  Luynes's  Easoy  ou  PhoDDieia, 
p.  7*»,  ^vr* 
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city  of  Tel  Barasba.  The  country  beyond  the  Euphrates^  he  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  god  Assarac,  the  Excellent,  while  he  com- 
mitted to  the  god  Rimmon,  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Arteri,  with  its  city  of  Either',  which  was  held  by  the  Sheta. 
Then  I  descended  into  the  plains  of  Elets.  The  countries  of  Elets, 
SJiakui,  Dayini,  Enem  (?),  Arzaskan,  the  capital  city  of  Arama,  king 
of  Ararat,  Lazan  and  Hubiska,  I  committed  to  the  charge  of  Detar- 
asar.  Then  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Nineveh,  and  crossing  the 
Euphrates,  I  attacked  and  defeated  Ahuni,  the  son  of  Hateni,  in  the 
city  of  Sitrat,  which  was  situated  upon  the  Euphrates,  and  which 
Ahuni  had  made  one  of  his  capitals.  The  rest  of  the  country  I 
brought  under  subjection;  and  Ahuni,  the  son  of  Hateni,  with  his 
gods  and  his  chief  priests,  his  horses,  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and 
ail  his  men  of  war,  I  brought  away  to  my  country  of  Assyria.  After- 
wards I  passed  through  the  country  of  Sheldr  (or  Keldr,)  and  came  to 
the  district  of  Zoba.  I  reached  the  cities  belonging  to  Nikti,  and  took 
the  city  of  Yedi,  where  Nikti  dwelt.  (A  good  deal  of  this  part 
of  the  inscription  I  have  been  obliged  to  translate  almost  conjec- 

^  The  name  of  the  Euphrates  is  written  in  Assyrian  TI    M-   or    ^^>-   JUh, 

or  optionaUy  with  a  final  /,  (  ^S^Y  or  >--<Y^  or  55^Y)  and  each  of  these 
forms  must,  I  think,  be  sounded  Derdt  or  Perat.  The  Babylonian  orthography 
was  -^Y    ^"^I    ^TTT    IH'  which,  I  think^  was  also  pronounced  Huperdtahy 

altliough  singularly  enough  this  particular  term  (spelt  in  many  different  ways,  and 
generally  without  the  initial  sign)  was  used  in  all  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  latest,  as  one  of  the  titles  of  the  monarch,  and  certainly 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  the  river.  For  the  Babylonian  form  of  the  name  as 
it  occurs  at  Behistun,  see  India-House  Inscription,  col.  yii«  1.  45;  Bellino*s 
Cylinder,  side  ii,  1.  40;  Rich,  PI.  IX.  No.  4,  J.  21;  British  Museum  series,  PI.  18, 
].  32 ;  and  for  the  same  word  written  in  full,  instead  of  with  the  syllabic  sign 

JX    or   >^YYY    or   >-YYYYj  see  British  Museum  series,  PI.  76,  L  3.   Care  must 

be  taken  not  to  confound  with  the  name  of  the  Euphrates  the  word,  usually 

written  ^TY>-    ^Sy.   Y    >-^Y<>  and  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  "water," 

which  occurs  so  often  at  Khorsabad  in  connexion  with  the     ^YYJ    mSr 

or  ''  Clialdees,**  and  in  many  other  places  besides ;  for  this  term,  although  pro- 
nounced nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  name  of  the  Euphrates,  does  in  reality 
apply  to  the  "  sea  "  or  "ocean,"  being  perhaps  cognate  with  the  Latin  mare, 

*  Bitlicr  is,  pcrha|>8,  the  Biblical  *)1jl9»  (Numb.  xxii.  5,  and  Dcut.  xxiiL  5) 
but  all  this  part  of  the  Inscription  is  rety  difficulti  and  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  translation. 
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turally,  for  on  the  Obelisk  the  confusion  is  quite  bewildering;  the 
engraver  having,  as  I  think,  omitted  a  line  of  the  text  which  he 
was  copying,  and  tlio  events  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  being  thus 
mingled  together;  while  in  the  Bull  Inscription,  where  the  date  ii 
preserved,  showing  that  the  final  action  with  Ahnni  took  place  in  the 
fourth,  and  not  in  tho  third  year,  the  text  is  too  much  mutilated  to 
admit  of  our  obtaining  any  connected  sense.  I  pass  on  aooordingly  to 
the  fifth  year.) 

"In  tho  fifth  year,  I  went  up  to  the  country  of  Abyari;  I  took 
eleven  great  cities;  I  besieged  Akitta  of  Erri  in  his  city,  and  receired 

his  tribute. 

''In  the  sixth  year,  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Ninereh,  and 
proceeded  to  the  country  situated  on  the  river  Belek*.  The  mler  of 
the  country  having  resisted  my  authority,  I  displaced  him  and  ap- 
pointed Ttsimba  to  bo  lord  of  the  district;  and  I  there  established  the 
Assyrian  sway.  I  went  out  from  the  land  on  the  river  Belek,  and 
came  to  the  cities  of  Tel-Atitk  (?)  and  Habaremya.  Then  I  crossed 
the  Upper  Euphrates  and  received  tribute  from  the  kings  of  the 
Sheta.  Afterwards  I  went  out  from  the  laud  of  the  Sheta  and  came 
to  the  city  of  Umen(?)  In  the  city  of  Unien(7)  I  raised  altars  to  the 
great  gods.  From  tho  city  of  Unien  I  went  out  and  came  to  the  <Sty 
of  Barbara.     Then  Hom-ithra  of  the  country  of  Atesh  ',  and  Arholena 


*  Tho  Belck  is,  I  conclude,  the  BtXcxoc  of  the  Greeks  and  modem  ^\j 
Bilikh,  a  large  affluent  of  tho  Euphrates  above  tho  KhabAr. 

^  Atcsh  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  Inscription,  and  is  apparently  a  plaoe 
of  80  much  consequence,  as  to  merit  some  inquiry  into  its  site.  Its  connexion 
with  tho  Sheta  would  seem  to  i<lentify  it  dctorminately  with  the  Ate«h  or  At! 
of  the  Eg)*ptian  recordd,  a  city,  as  Mr.  Birch  obserred  in  a  recent  paper,  "  the 
ascertaining  the  sitcjof  which  has  been  deemed  one  of  the  greatcat  deaideimta  Id 
Egyptian  histor}'."  (Sec  Trana.  of  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  II.  Snd  Ser. 
p.  3.%'.)  Mr.  Birch,  from  an  examination  of  the  Eg^'ptian  evidence  regarding 
Atcah,  came  to  the '  conclusion  that  it  was  a  large  city  of  Syria,  to  the  north  of 
Palestine,  and  the  Cuneiform  indications  all  ti>nd  to  the  same  emplacement.  That 
it  could  nut  have  l)een  far  from  the  soa-coast  of  Plicunicia,  is  proved  by  the  Aaay« 
rian  king  having  n.*ceived,  whilst  sojourning  in  the  land  of  Atcah,  the  tribate  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Byblos;  and  its  uniform  association  with  Ilamath  would 
further  natunilly  point  out  EmesHa  or  IleniH,  ns  its  mo<1em  rpprescntative,  these 
two  cities  having  been  conjoined  in  all  ages  lK)th  politically  and  geogfaphicallj. 
It  is  interesting,  tii('rv.-rur(>,  to  nnurk  that  St  Jerome,  in  commentating  the  penage 
of  the  Toliloth  Bcui  Noah,  >v]]>.>ri.>  the  Zemarite  and  the  Ilamathite  are  qioken  of 
t«»L;<ilier,  explains  the  former  name,  whieh  the  Jerusalem  Targum  and  all  the 
Oriental  Jews  i.ientify  with  Hems  or  Emessa,  as  applying  to  a  famooi  city  of 
Ctuio-Synn,  called  Edessa.  Thu  criticA,  of  course,  unanimously  auppoce  thai 
K'iessa  is  Iiero  nn  error  for  Emessa ;  but  I  would  inquire  if  Fill  mtk  might  not 
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of  Hamath^  and  the  kings  of  the  Sheta,  and  the  tribes  which  were  in 
alliance  with  them,  arose:  setting  their  forces  in  battle  array  they 
came  against  me.  By  the  grace  of  Assarao,  the  great  and  powerful 
god,  I  fought  with  them  and  defeated  them ;  20,500  of  their  men  I 
slew  in  battle,  or  carried  into  slavery.  Their  leaders^  their  captains, 
and  their  men  of  war,  I  put  in  chains. 

"  In  the  seventh  year,  I  proceeded  to  the  country  belonging  to 
Kliabni  of  Tel-ati.  The  city  of  Tel-ati,  which  was  his  chief  place,  and 
the  towns  which  were  dependent  on  it,  I  captured  and  gave  up  to 
pillage.  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Tel-ati  and  came  to  the  land 
watered  by  the  head-streams  which  form  the  Tigris.  The  priests  of 
Assarac  in  that  land  raised  altars  to  the  immortal  gods.  I  appointed 
priests  to  reside  in  the  land  to  pay  adoration  to  Assarac,  the  great  and 
powerful  god,  and  to  preside  over  the  national  worship.  The  cities  of 
this  region  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  god  Assarac  I  brought 
under  subjection,  and  I  here  received  the  tribute  of  the  country  of 
Nabiri. 

'^  In  the  eighth  year,  against  Sut-Baba^  king  of  Taha-Dnnis,  ap- 
peared Sut-Bel-herat  and  his  followers.  The  latter  led  his  forces 
against  Sut-Baba  and  took  from  him  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Beth 
Takara'. 

have  been  really  an  ancient  name  for  Hems,  an  Hellenic  form,  indeed,  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Atesh.  St.  Jerome  could  not  possibly  have  meant  the  real 
Edessa,  for  that  city  was  not  in  Coelo-Syria;  nor  was  it  ever  conjoined  with 
Ilamath ;  nor  could  the  Mesopotamian  Edessa  possibly  represent  the  Atesh  of  the 
Hieroglyphics,  for  it  was  not  situated  upon  a  river ;  and  the  latter  feature  was  the 
distinguishing  local  characteristic  of  the  city  taken  by  Sethos  I.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  this  attempt  to  reconcile  Atesh  with  Hems,  through  St.  Jerome*8 
employment  of  the  name  of  Edessa,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  no  eities  of  Syria 
will  so  well  meet  the  Cuneiform  requirements  for  Atesh  and  Hamath,  as  the 

modem  ija*4.^*>  &nd  ist*.^* ,  t^d  if  we  allow  for  some  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
the  Egyptian  artists  in  representmg  the  Orontes  as  ahnost  equal  to  the  Nile,  the 
pictures  of  the  siege  of  Atesh,  which  Mr.  Birch  conjectures  to  liave  given  rise  to 
tlie  Greek  fable  of  the  Assyrian  campaign  against  Bactria,  may,  I  tliink,  be 
brought  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  same  locality  of  Hems.  There  are,  however, 
some   remarkable  ruins  on  the  Orontes  above  Hems,   named   V^^^assOl  ^  *1* 

which  arc  said  to  be  of  an  Assyrian  character,  and  which  may  possibly  mark  the 
site  of  Atesh. 

^  I  take  this  name  from  the  Bull  Inscriptions,  but  I  do  n6t  think  the  place 
alluded  to  can  be  the  famous  Chaldean  city  of  Beth  Takara,  of  which  mention  is 
so  frequently  made  at  Khorsabad«  All  this  part  of  the  Inscription,  however, 
describing  the  wars  of  Sut-Baba  and  Sut-Bel-herat,  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  I 
cannot  conjecture  even  the  meaning  of  several  passages. 
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<'  In  the  ninth  year,  a  second  time  I  went  np  to  Armenia'  and  took 
the  city  of  Lunanta.  By  the  assistance  of  Assarac  and  Sat^  I  ob* 
taincd  possession  of  the  person  of  Sut-Bel-horat.  In  the  city  of  (Jmen 
I  put  him  in  chains.  Afterwards  Sut-Bel-herat,  together  with  his 
chief  followers,  I  condemned  to  slavery.  Then  I  went  down  to 
Shinar-,  and  in  the  cities  of  Shinar^,  of  Borsippa^  and  of  Ketika',  I 

^  The  name  here  made  use  of  on  the  Obelisk  and  in  the  luBcription  on  the 
Statue  from  Shergat,  (which  was  dedicated  in  commemoration  of  this  puiienlar 
campaign)  is  Ilekdiy  and  I  translate  it  Armenia,  from  observiog  that  mt  Kh<n^ 


sabad,  the  three  names  of  >-J^     >£l]^T   ^j^fl    ^fy,     *^wl^,  "»* 


n*"Y  ^y^^TTI  ^^ITj  or  Hekdiy  Shethal^,  SLxxd  Araraty  intsrdua^ i  but  I 
think  that  the  provinco  of  Hekdi  must  also  have  included  Adiabene «  for  in  tht 
Shergat  Inscription  it  would  certainly  seem  to  intervene  between  Aasyria  and 
Babylonia. 

*  Tliere  is  a  name  here  used  on  the  Obelisk  and  in  the  Sheigat  Inscription  Ibr 

Babylonia  which  deserves  some  attention;  it  is  written    ^T    !I<    ^-TY^^i 

and  was  pronounced,  perhaps,  Pekhodh  or  Pekhods,  being,  I  think,*  the  same  tm  the 
Biblical  llpS),  which  in  Jer.  1.  21,  and  in  Ezek.  xxiiu  23,  is  nnderrtood  to  derig* 
nate  some  part  of  the  province  of  Babylon.  The  same  name  is  found  in  aerenl 
other  inscriptions  referring  to  Babylonia,  (see  among  others,  Khors.  Int.  p.  168,  IS; 
Is.  5,  8, 11);  and  on  Bellino*s  Cylinder  it  is  used  almost  indifferently  for  the  more 

common  term    ^Y    ^^    <^TT    j^T  ■       ^  **^®  ^^^  opportunity,  aleo^  of 

suggesting  that  tlie  D^/lID  Y"^^>  conjoined  with  Pekod  in  the  verae  above 

quoted,  Jer.  1.  21,  may  be  identified  with  tlio  ^    ^!    ^T  r    ^^  ^  Ineeriptiona. 

The  Cuneiform  term  is  usually  in  the  plural  number,  as  the  Hebrew  ie  in  the  dual  | 
the  two  names  must  be  pronounced  almost  similarly  and  their  geographical  appli* 
cation  can  hardly  vary. 

^  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  mauitain  that  the  ancient  name  of  Babykmiay 

^^Hl  ^^T  E>T  I  IPT<  ^"  ^  '^^^  phonetically  as  Shinar,  thoqgh,  if 
the  Biblical  title  of  ^y2\D  does  anywhere  occur  in  tho  Inscriptiona,  thia  group 
of  characters  has  certainly  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  its  correapondent  <  for 
of  tho  four  signs  which  conii>ose  the  name,  the  three  last  luive  certainly  the  powen 
n,  r,  h,  and  tho  first  may  possibly  be  s.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  preferable  expla« 
nation  to  regard  the  Cuneiform  title  as  composed  entirely  of  ideographs,  and  aigni- 
fyino  <'  the  country  of  the  god  Uah  *\?),  for  the  first  sign,  which  has  many  Tarianta^ 
seems  ver)-  froqucntly  to  denote  a  countrj-;  the  second  sign  is  tlio  determinative  of 
a  go<l,  and  was,  I  think,  in  the  early  times  used  exclusively  in  that  capacity;  and 
with  regard  to  the  third  element,  we  may  very  well  understand  that  all  the  yariooi 
forms  which  it  takes,  and  which  cannot  possibly  bo  brought  uito  phonetio  identic, 
may  bo  monograms  or  groups  denoting  the  some  deity.    I  do  not  lay  iniich 
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erected  altars  and  founded  temples  to  the  great  gods.  Then  I  went 
down  to  the  land  of  the  Chaldees',  and  I  occupied  their  cities,  and  I 

on  the  particular  name  Kali,  but  make  use  of  it  as  the  phonetic  value  of  the  cha- 
racters most  commonly  employed.  The  chief  objection  to  this  explanation  is,  that 
the  deity    ^Jf — J     X^    is  otherwise  unknown  in  Assyrian  mythology,  (for  it 

would  hardly,  I  suppose,  be  allowable  to  compare  'Pia  or  Semiramis,  the  tutelar 
divinity  of  Babylon);  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  of  a  passage  in  the 

Khorsabad  Inscriptions,  PI.  153,  1.  5,  where  ^^151 1  >->-Y  ^^!ilY  ^I  ^Y 
is  joined  to  *"^*"II  ^TTm  ^^Ttj  ^**^  *  passage  in  line  9  of  the  same 
plate,  where  the  name  of  a  well-known  deity  >">-Y  ^Y  \]^*  used  geo- 
graphically, is  also   joined  to  the  same  term,   would  certainly  seem  to  place 

^>jf I     JWf  and   ^1    \\^    '°  *^®  same  category  of  divinity.     Of  one  thing, 

at  any  rate,  I  am  pretty  well  persuaded,  that  ^^y  ?  ^^"T  ^Jf— Y  ^LHT 
cannot  represent  Babylon  phonetically.  The  name  of  Babel,  usually  written 
^y  ^  ^g  ]^  ]^  or  ^y  ^  ^^yy  lly,  J*  never  brought,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  into  the  remotest  alphabetical  connexion  with  the  other 
title,  and  until  therefore  I  find  the  one  term  written  with  an  r,  ^^.jc^y,  instead 

of  an  /,    5^yy,  or  the  other  written  with  an  /  instead  of  an  r,  I  shall  hardly 

be  brought  to  admit  that  they  can  be  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  or  indeed, 
that  they  represent  phonetically  the  same  name. 

*  The  name  of  Borsippa,  is,  I  think,  undoubted.  It  occurs  in  every  notice  of 
Babylon  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  latest,  and  the  name  is  written  indifferently, 
Bnrtsebah,  Bartseleh,  and  Bartsira,  another  example  being  thus  afforded  of  the 
interchange  of  the  /  or  r  with  the  t;  or  b, 

^  The  name  written  ^T  ^y   ►^-^y^  ^Ti    V  ^  |  ^°  *^®  Obelisk  is  replaced  by 

*"Y'^  ^^  ^Y  ^'^T  ^  *^®  ^^^  Inscriptions,  but  I  know  nothmg  of  the 
cities  thus  indicated,  unless  they  are  various  forms  for  the  name  of  Sitace.  The 
chief  place  of  Babylonia,  in  an  Inscription  of  the  Khorsabad  period,  (British 

Museum  series,  PI.  C8,  1.  11,)  is  named  *>^yy  ►^^yy  II<  >^yy^^ 
and  in  PI.  C5,  1.  19,  of  tlie  same  series,  another  place  is  mentioned,  which  also 
seems  to  have  been  a  Babylonian  capital.         >-yy    5:^>>-yy    Il<    •^yy^ 

may,  perhaps,  be  the  place  of  which  the  name  is  usually  written  ^y  ^<  ^H  ^» 
and  which  has  been  already  noticed.  In  a  later  age,  the  Jewish  Sura  was 
called   KDHD  i^JV2y  which  somewhat  resembles  the  Cuneiform  orthography  of 

«  Although  I  always  t:^^   ^TS?^  ^^  Cbaldeo, 
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marched  on  as  far  even  as  the  tribes  who  dwelt  upon  the 
Afterwards  in  the  city  of  Shinar^  I  received  the  tribute  of  the  kii  _ 
of  the  Chaldcos,  Hateni,  the  son  of  Ddkri,  and  Baga-Sat,  the  son  of 
Hukui,  gold,  silver,  gems  and  pearls. 

"  In  the  tenth  year,  for  the  eighth  time  I  crossed  the  Euphrates. 
I  took  the  cities  belonging  to  Ara-lura^  of  the  town  of  Shalumae'^  and 
gave  them  up  to  pillage.  Then  I  went  out  from  the  cities  of  Ska^ 
lunias,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  country  belonging  to  Arama,  (who  was 
king  of  Ararat.)  I  took  the  city  of  Arnia,  which  was  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  I  gave  up  to  pillage  one  hundred  of  the  dependent 
towns.     I  slew  the  wicked,  and  I  carried  off  the  treasures. 

"  At  this  time  Hem-ithra,  king  of  Atesh,  and  Arhnlen%  king  of 

from  the  location  of  the  tribo  to  which  the  title  belongs  in  Lower  ChaldaeSy  that  m, 
between  Babylonia  Proper  and  the  sea,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  Cunaftiiia 
characters  will  represent  that  name  phonetically;  nor  am  I  satiifted  that  th» 
Greek  term  XaX^ala,  for  the  Biblical  ^t£^D,  is  of  itself  a  genuine  anoitnt  Ibnik 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  character    ^TTI    has  properly  the  fiill  q^labie  power  of 

/-v,  it  may,  according  to  my  system,  represent  one  of  those  sounds  without  tb# 
other,   and  may  even  admit  an  initial  vowel,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  ia 

Babylonian,  an  aspiration;  so  that  I  think  it  quite  possible  ^TTv  ^T^T  and 
^YYv  ^TSit  n^y  ^^  ^^d  Halah  and  Ilaldi^  for  Calah  and  ChaldL  Othct 
readings  have  occurred  to  me  for    ^TTy    M  it  9  "^^^  '^  Lmbdi  for  Nabti,  *'  Um 

Kabathtcans;*'  or  Ludi,  the  Lud  of  Scripture,  joined  with  Persia  and  Phul|  (which 
latter  is  certainly  the  Putiyd  of  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Inscription)  in  Enk.  c.  VJ, 
T.  10,  and  perhaps  the  Luten  or  Ruten  of  the  Hieroglyphs;  but  on  geographleai 
as  well  as  etymological  considerations  I  prefer  adhering  to  my  tmndation  of 
«  Chaldee:' 

1  This     name     is     written      indiffciently      ^m       ^^Y        ^W  ^'^ 

^YYY    ^^T    mTT^    ^Sf Y,  leading  to  tlie  inference  that  the  monogram 

^  denotes  the  same  god  as  the  group  ^YYY^  ^5f— Y,  bat  I  hare  not 
otherwise  met  with  cither  of  these  fonns  in  connexion  with  the  Assyrian  Pantheon. 

'  The.  city,  of   which  the   name  is  written  ^      ^TIT^      ^JfY        or 

^T  Tt  ^TTT'^  ^TTT  ,  and  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Hittites,  and  the 
chief  place  apparently  iu  Syria,  must  represent,  it  would  seem,  either  Baalbek,  or 
IDuniascus,  or  Jerusalem ;  but  I  have  not  yet  bceu  able  to  satisfy  myself  to  which 
place  the  notices  in  the  Inscriptions  arc  most  applicable,  nor,  owing  to  the  strange^ 

contra<lictory  employment  of  the  character    ^TTT  ,    can  I  determine  with  a^y 

•ortainty  the  true  form  of  the  n 
mi. 
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Hamatb,  and  tho  twelve  kings  of  the  tribes  who  were  in  alliance  with 
them^,  came  forth  arraying  their  forces  against  me.  They  met  me,  and 
we  fought  a  battle  in  which  I  defeated  tliem,  making  prisoners  of 
their  leaders,  and  their  captains,  and  their  men  of  war,  and  putting 
them  in  chains. 

"  In  the  eleventh  year,  I  went  out  from  the  city  of  Nineveh,  and 
for  the  ninth  time  crossed  the  Euphrates.  I  took  the  eighty-seven 
cities  belonging  to  Ara-lura,  and  one  hundred  cities  belonging  to 
Arama,  and  I  gave  them  up  to  pillage.  I  settled  the  country  of 
Khamdna,  and  passing  by  the  country  of  Yeri,  I  went  down  to  the 
cities  of  Hamath,  and  took  the  city  of  Esdimak,  and  eighty-nine  of  the 
dependent  towns,  slaying  the  wicked  ones  and  carrying  off  the  trea- 
sures. Again,  Hem-ithra,  king  of  Atesh,  Arhulena,  king  of  Ha- 
matb,  and  tho  twelve  kings  of  the  tribes,  (or  in  one  copy,  the  twelve 
kings  of  the  Sheta)  who  were  in  alliance  with  them,  came  forth, 
levying  war  upon  me;  they  arrayed  their  forces  against  me.  I 
fought  with  them  and  defeated  them,  slaying  10,000  of  their  men, 
and  carrying  into  slavery  their  captains,  and  leaders,  and  men  of  war. 
Afterwards  I  went  up  to  the  city  of  Habbaril,  one  of  the  chief  cities 
belonging  to  Arama  (of  Ararat,)  and  there  I  received  the  tribute 
of  Berbaranda,  the  king  of  Shetina,  gold,  silver,  horses,  sheep  and 
oxen,  &c.,  &c.*  I  then  went  up  to  the  country  of  Khamdna,  where  I 
founded  palaces  and  cities. 

"  In  the  twelfth  year,  I  marched  forth  from  Nineveh,  and  for  the 
tenth  time  I  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  went  up  to  the  city  of  Sevarra* 

^  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  twelve  tribes  who  are  confounded  with 
the  Hittites,  and  who  confederate  with  the  kings  of  Atesh  and  Hamath  against 
the  Assyrians,  might  represent  tho  children  of  Israel,  but  such  an  identification 
can  be  at  present  but  a  mere  conjecture.  In  one  passage  they  are  spoken  of,  I 
think,  as  *'  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  country  ;"  (the  word  that  I 
translate  ^'  Upper  '*  being  the  epithet  applied  to  the  Upper  Zab,  which  is  crossed 
on  the  march  from  Nineveh  to  Media ;)  and  if  accordingly  the  Jews  should  be  the 
people  indicated,  the  notice  must  be  supposed  to  refer  to  them  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  Palestine,  from  "the  Upper  and  Lower  country"  of  Egypt,  a  somewhat 
greater  antiquity  being  thus  given  to  the  Inscriptions  of  Nimrud  than  I  should  be 
otherwise  disposed  to  claim  for  them. 

*  This  tribute  is  represented  in  the  fifth  row  of  Bculptures  upon  the  Obelisk. 
Perhaps  the  true  reading  of  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  the  Sevtina  or  Sebtina,  for  aa 

the  letter  gr"  represents  the  s  and  b  indifferently,  the  inference  is  that  it  must 

have  originally  possessed  the  full  syllabic  power  of  Seb,  I  conjecture  the  Sevtina, 
who  are  very  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  early  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  but  rarely  or 
ever  in  the  later,  to  be  the  Shairutena  of  the  Hieroglyphs.  They  inhabited  some 
parts  of  Syria,  but  I  have  no  clue  to  their  particular  emplacement 
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hubon.    I  slow  tho  wicked  and  carried  off  the  treasorea  from  thence 
to  my  own  country. 

*'  In  tho  thirteenth  year,  I  descended  to  the  plains  dependent  on 
the  city  of  Assar-animct.  I  went  to  the  district  of  Y&ta.  I  took 
the  forts  of  the  country  of  Y^ta,  slaying  the  evil-disposed  and  carrying 
off  all  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

*^  In  the  fourteenth  year,  I  raised  the  country  and  aasembled  a 
great  army;  with  120,000  warriors  I  crossed  the  Euphrates.  Then  it 
came  to  pass,  that  Hem-ithra,  king  of  Atesh,  and  Arhulena^  Icing  of 
Hamath,  and  the  twelve  kings  of  the  tribes  of  the  upper  and  lower 
country,  collected  their  forces  together,  and  came  before  me  offering 
battle.  I  engaged  with  them  and  defeated  them;  their  leaderg,  and 
ca2)tains,  and  men  of  war  I  cast  into  chains. 

**  In  the  fifteenth  year^  I  went  to  the  country  of  Nahiri,  and  esta- 
blished my  authority  throughout  the  country  about  the  head  streams 
which  form  the  Tigris.  In  the  district  of  Akhdbi  I  celebrated  (some 
great  religious  ceremony,  probably,  which  is  obscurely  describedj  and 
which  I  am  quite  unable  to  render). 

"  Afterwards  I  descended  to  the  plains  of  Lanbuna^  and  devastated 
the  cities  of  Arama,  king  of  Ararat^,  and  all  the  country  abont  the  head 
waters  of  the  Euphrates;  and  I  abode  in  tho  country  abont  the  rivers 
wliich  form  the  Euphrates,  and  there  I  set  up  altars  to  the  supreme 
gods,  and  left  priests  in  the  land  to  superintend  the  worship^  HasA, 
king  of  Dayini^,  there  paid  me  his  homage  and  brought  in  his  tribute 
of  horses,  and  I  established  the  authority  of  my  empire  thronghont 
the  laud  dependent  on  his  city. 

"  In  the  sixteenth  year,  I  crossed  tho  river  Zab,  and  went  against 
tho  country  of  the  Arians^   Sut-mesitek,  the  king  of  the  ArianSj  I  pnt 

*  I  may  here  notice,  once  for  all,  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
reading  of  Ararat,  nor  its  identity  with  Armenia ;  for  both  at  Nakhah-i-Rutam 
and  Deliistuu,  the  Pcrsiau  Armiua  is  represented  iu  tlie  Babylonian  traDBlation  by 
llararat,  written  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Khorsabad.  I  have  added 
this  nuto  as  the  sheets  arc  passing  througli  the  press,  in  cousequenco  of  remarking 
that  Dr.  llincks  has  mistaken  the  name  of  Ararat  for  that  of  Choraamia. 

'  I  conjecture  the  Dayini  or  Dayani  to  he  the  Tahia  of  tho  IlieroglyphSi 
Scriptural  KH^T^  and  Aaoi  of  Herodotus,  Lib.  i.  c.  125. 

3  The  identification  of  tho  >-yj  ^    ^TTf  ^^*^^*  *^°  Arians  {ot'Aputt,  whom 

IIcTudotus  mentions  ns  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Media,  Lib.  viL  c.  62)  is  Tory 
doubtful.  The  people  nieiitionod  in  the  Inscriptions,  however,  cvidrntly  dwvlt 
within  tho  mountain  range  east  of  Assyria,  and  were  neighboura  of  tho  Modes.  Tho 
name  seems  to  liave  been  become  obsolete  at  the  Khorsabad  period  of  hiatoiy. 
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in  cliainS;  and  I  bronglit  his  wives^  and  his  warriors,  and  his  gods^ 
captives  to  my  country  of  Assyria;  and  I  appointed  Yanvu,  the  son  of 
Khanab,  to  be  king  over  the  country  in  his  place. 

"  In  the  seventeenth  year,  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  went  up 
to  the  country  of  Khamana,  where  I  founded  palaces  and  cities. 

"  In  the  eighteenth  year,  for  the  sixteenth  time  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates.  Khazakan  of  Atesh  came  forth  to  fight;  1121  of  his 
captains,  and  460  of  his  superior  chiefs,  with  the  troops  they  com- 
manded, I  defeated  in  this  war. 

[It  was  to  commemorate  this  campaign,  that  the  Colossal  Bulls 
found  in  the  centre  of  the  Mound  at  Nimrud,  were  set  up.  The 
inscriptiou  upon  them  recording  the  wars,  is  of  course  far  more 
detailed  than  the  brief  summary  on  the  Obelisk,  and  I  may  as  well 
therefore  give  my  reading  of  it. 

It  commences  with  a  geographical  catalogue.  ''  The  upper  and 
lower  countries  of  Nahiri,  the  extensive  land  which  worshipped  the 
god  Husi,  Khamana  and  the  Sheta,  the  countries  along  the  course  of 
the  Tigris,  and  the  countries  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  from  Belats 
to  Shakni,  from  Shakni  to  Meluda,  from  Meluda  to  Day&ni,  from 
Dayani  to  Arzeskdn,  from  Arzeskdn  to  Latsdn,  from  Latsan  to 
Hubiska;  the  Arians  and  the  tribes  of  the  Chaldees  who  dwell  upon 
the  sea-coast. 

'^  In  the  eighteenth  year,  for  the  sixteenth  time  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates.  Then  Khazakan  of  Atesh  collected  his  warriors  and  came 
forth;  these  warriors  he  committed  to  a  man  of  Aranersa,  who  had 
administered  the  country  of  Lemnan.  Him  he  appointed  chief  of  his 
army.  I  engaged  with  him  and  defeated  him,  slaying  and  carrying 
into  slavery  13,000  of  his  fighting  men,  and  making  prisoners  1121  of 
his  captains,  and  460  superior  officers,  with  their  cohorts." 

I  now  return  to  the  Obelisk.] 

^^  In  the  nineteenth  year,  for  the  eighteenth  time  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates.  I  went  up  again  to  Khamdna,  and  founded  more  palaces 
and  temjjles. 

"  In  the  twentieth  year,  for  the  twentieth  time  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates.  I  went  up  to  the  country  of  Berdhui.  I  took  the  cities^ 
and  despoiled  them  of  their  treasures. 

"  In  the  twenty-first  year,  for  the  twentieth  time  I  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  again  went  up  to  the  country  of  Khazakan  of  Atesh. 
I  occupied  his  territory,  and  while  there  received  tribute  from  the 
countries  of  Tyre,  of  Sidon,  and  of  Gubal'. 

1  Gulal  is  the  Greek  Bv/3Xoc.     The  fonn  of  7ZU  occurs  in  sereral  passages  of 
Scripture,  (see  Ezek.  xxvii.  9,  and  1  Kinge  v.  32} ;  and  the  same  orthography 
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"In  tho  twenty-second  year,  for  the  twenty-first  time  I  erowed 
the  Euphrates  and  marched  to  the  country  of  Tubals  Then  I  reoeired 
the  submission  of  the  twenty-four  kings  of  Tubals  and  I  went  on  to 
the  country  of  Atta,  to  the  gold  country,  to  Belui,  and  to  TarEsferem'. 

''In  the  twenty-third  year,  I  again  crossed  the  Euphrates  and 
occupied  the  city  of  Huidara,  the  strong-hold  of  Ellal  of  Meluda;  and 
the  kings  of  Tubal  again  came  in  to  me  and  I  received  their  tribute. 

"  In  tho  twenty-fourth  year,  I  crossed  the  river  Zab,  and  paaring 
away  from  the  land  of  Kharkhar^  went  up  to  the  ooontry  of  tlie 
Arians.  Yanvu,  whom  I  had  made  king  of  the  Arians,  had  thrown  off 
his  allegiance,  so  I  put  him  in  chains.  I  captured  the  city  of  Eaakaha 
and  took  Beth  Telabon,  Beth  Everek,  and  Beth  Tsida,  his  principal 
cities.  I  slew  the  evil-disposed,  and  plundered  the  treasures,  and  gare 
the  cities  over  to  pillage.  I  then  went  oat  from  the  land  of  the 
Arians,  and  received  the  tribute  of  the  twenty-seven  kings  of  the 
Persians.  Afterwards  I  removed  from  the  land  of  the  Persians  and 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Modes,  going  on  to  Ratsir  and  Kharkfaar; 
I  occupied  the  several  cities  of  Kakhidra,  of  Tarzdnem,  of  Irleban,  of 
Akhirablud,  and  the  towns  which  depended  on  them.  I  pnnished  the 
evil-disposed,     I  confiscated  tho  treasures  and  gave  the  cities  oyer  to 

was  retained  until  a  late  period  upon  tho  coins  of  the  city.    See  the  Doe  ds 
LuyneB*B  Essay,  ^'  Sur  la  Numismatique  de  la  PhoDnicie,**  p.  88,  aqq, 

1  The  Syrian  tribe  of  Tubal,  connected,  in  all  probabilitj,  if  ool  identwd 
with  the  7^1/1  or  p^D  of  Scripture,  will  be  more  particuUriy  notioed  in  nj 
remarks  on  the  Ehorsabad  Inscriptions. 

■  I  have  ventured  to  read  Effl^I  ^^  ^^E  ^T*"  ph<w»tloa^y,  as  It 
here  certainly  represents  the  name  of  a  country ;  but  the  term,  which  ii  of  veiy 
common  occurrence,  usually  denotes  some  well-known  natural  object,  (perhapa 
a  palm- tree,)  and  the  initial  character  is  determinative.  The  same  word,  I  may 
add,  is  used  to  designate  a  city  of  Babylon  in  the  K  I.  H.  Insc,  coL  iv.  1.  27. 

'  The  land  of  Kharkliar,  which  is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Inaerip- 
tions  of  Nimrud,  of  Kliorsabad,  and  of  Van,  was  certainly  a  part  of  Armenia. 
There  are  two  people  known  in  Armenian  history  whose  namee  nearly  naemble 
the  Cuneiform  title,  the  Karkarians  {Vapyapn^  of  Strabo),  and  the  Khorldiora* 
iiians,  descended  from  Khorh,  son  of  Ilaig.  Tlie  latter,  however,  who  dwelt  upon 
the  lake  Van,  and  were  of  much  traditional  celebrity,  have  certainly  the  beat 
claim  to  be  identified  with  the  Cuneiform  Kharkhar  (see  Sk  Martin*8  Armenia, 
vol.  II.  p.  24 G).  The  siege  of  the  city  of  Kharkhar,  capital  of  the  piovinoa,  ia 
represented  in  tho  Khorsubud  sculptures,  Salle  II.  No.  7 ;  and  this  may  poaribly 
be  tho  same  place  as  the  modem  city  of  Van,  for  the  hill  on  which  the  caatle  ia 
built  retains  tho  name  of  Khorkhor  to  the  present  day:  though  as  the  irh«i.fc|im. 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions  on  tho  Van  rock,  appeara  to  be  a  fbivisn 
place,  tlio  mere  coincidence  of  name  ia  by  no  meana  auffioient  to  prove  an  identity; 
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pillage,  and  I  establislied  the  authority  of  my  empire  in  the  city  of 
Kharkhar.  Yanvu,  the  son  of  Khaban  (usually  written  Khanab), 
with  his  wives  and  his  gods,  and  his  sons  and  daughters,  his  servants 
and  all  his  property,  I  carried  away  captire  into  my  country  of 
Assyria  ^ 

"  In  the  twenty-fifth  year,  I  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  received 
the  tribute  of  the  kings  of  the  Sheta.  I  passed  by  the  country  of 
Khamana  and  came  to  the  cities  of  Akti  of  Berhui.  The  city  of 
Tabura,  his  strong-hold,  I  took  by  assault.  I  slew  those  who  resisted 
and  plundered  the  treasures  j  and  all  the  cities  of  the  country  I  gave 
over  to  pillage.  Afterwards  in  the  city  of  Bahura,  the  capital  city  of 
Aram,  son  of  Hagus,  I  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  god  Rimmon,  and  I 
also  built  a  royal  palace  in  the  same  place. 

"  In  the  twenty-sixth  year,  for  the  seventh  time  I  passed  through 
the  country  of  Khamdna.  T  went  on  to  the  cities  of  Akti  of  Berhui, 
and  I  inhabited  the  city  of  Tanaken,  which  was  the  strong-hold  of 
Etlak ;  there  I  performed  the  rites  wliich  belong  to  the  worship  of 
Assarac,  the  supreme  godj  and  I  received  aa  tribute  from  the  country, 
gold  and  silver,  and  corn,  and  sheep,  and  oxen.  Then  I  went  out 
from  the  city  of  Tanaken,  and  I  came  to  the  country  of  Leman.  The 
people  resisted  me,  but  I  subdued  the  country  by  force.  I  took  the 
cities  and  slew  their  defenders;  and  the  wealth  of  the  people,  with 
their  cattle  and  corn  and  moveables,  I  sent  as  booty  to  my  country  of 
Assyria.  T  gave  all  their  cities  over  to  pillage.  Then  I  went  on  to 
the  country  of  Methets,  where  the  people  paid  their  homage,  and  I 
received  gold  and  silver  as  their  tribute.      I  appointed  Akharriyadoni 

^  I  infer,  from  the  geographical  distribution  contained  in  this  paragraph,  that 
tlic  Persiau  tribes,  when  they  were  thus  first  brought  in  contact  with  the  Assy- 
rians, had  not  yet  turned  to  the  southward  in  their  immigration  from  beyond  the 
Ox  us,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  not  yet  reached  Persia  Proper,  The  ^TT^^  *"TTI 
or  Arians,  who  were  first  met  with  after  the  passage  of  the  Zab,  inhabited  probably 
Central  Media.  The  Persian  tribes  I  should  place  about  Rhages  and  the  Caspian 
Straits  (the  date  of  the  Nimrud  Inscriptions  being  thus  apparently  synchronous 
witli  the  composition  of  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Yendidad).  The  Medes  might 
then  be  understood  as  the  inhabitants  of  Atropatene,  and  Kharkhar  would  be 
Pers-armenia.  I  do  not  of  course  give  these  emplacements  as  certain,  but  it 
would  be  difficult,  according  to  any  other  explanation,  to  bring  the  tribes  and 
countries  indicated  into  geographical  relation.  I  may  add  that  it  is,  I  think, 
undoubtedly  in  allusion  to  the  Kharkhar  of  the  Inscriptions,  that  Alexander  Poly- 
histor,  quoting  Berosus,  says  of  the  ark  or  vessel  in  which  Xisuthrus  escaped 
from  the  flood,  tri  n'tpoq  n  iv  toIq  KopKVpaiwv  &pt9i  r^c  *ApfUviaQ  ii€ifiiviiv% 
Syucell.  Chrou.  28;  Eus.  Chron.  5.8. 
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the  son  of  Akti^  to  bo  king  over  them.  Afterwards  I  went  np  to 
Khaniuna^  whore  I  founded  more  palaces  and  temples;  until  at  length 
I  returned  to  my  country  of  Assyria. 

''In  the  twenty-seventh  year,  I  assembled  the  captains  of  my 
army,  and  I  sent  Dctnrasar  of  Ittdna,  the  general  of  the  forces,  in 
command  of  my  warriors  to  Armenia;  he  proceeded  to  the  land  of 
Khamana,  and  in  tlio  plains  belonging  to  the  city  of  Ambarct,  he 
croMJicd  the  river  Artscni'.  Asiduri  of  Armenia,  hearing  of  tho  inva- 
sion, collected  his  cohorts  and  came  forth  against  my  troops,  offering 
them  battle;  my  forces  engaged  with  him  and  defeated  him,  and  the 
country  at  once  submitted  to  my  authority. 

"  In  the  twenty-eighth  year,  whilst  I  was  residing  in  the  city  of 
Calah,  a  revolt  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  of  the  Shctina. 
They  were  led  on  by  Sherrila,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  Labarni,  the  former  king.  Then  I  ordered  the  general 
of  my  army,  Dctarasar  of  It  tana,  to  march  with  my  cohorts  and  all 
my  troops  against  the  rebels.  Detarasar  accordingly  crossed  the 
U2)per  Euphrates,  and  marching  into  the  country  established  himself 
in  the  capital  city,  Kanala.  Then  Sherrila,  who  was  seated  on  tho 
throne,  by  the  help  of  the  great  god  Assarac,  I  obtained  possession  of  his 
person,  and  his  officers,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the  Shetina  who 
had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  and  revolted  against  me,  together  with 
the  sons  of  Sharila,  and  the  men  who  administered  affairs,  and  impri- 
soned or  punished  all  of  them ;  and  I  appointed  Ar-hasit  of  Sirxakisba 
to  be  king  over  tho  entire  land.  I  exacted  a  great  tribute  also  from 
the  land,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  ebony, 
&CC.,  &c.,  kc;  and  I  established  the  national  worship  throughout  the 
land,  making  a  great  sacrifico  in  the  capital  city  of  Kanald,  in  the 
temple  which  had  been  there  raised  to  tho  gods. 

"In  the  twenty-ninth  year,  I  assembled  my  warriors  and  cap- 
tains, and  I  ascended  with  them  to  the  country  of  the  Lek.     I  ac- 

1  If  the  name  liere  written  !!    ^Y    Y!    Spu  be  really  Khamina  (and  as 

the  yv  <md  !▼<  commonly  interchange,  I  can  hardly  doubt  tho  identity),  we 
must  give  a  somewliat  greater  cxtcnBion  to  the  country  indicated  than  I  hare 
before  proposed.  Wo  must  consider  Khamtea,  indeed,  not  only  to  apply  to  tlie 
true  'A/iaroi.*,  but  to  include  a  port  of  Taurus ;  for  the  river  Artaoni,  croeaed  ou 
the  march  from  Assyria  to  Ararat,  or  '*  the  Great  Armenia,**  can  only  be  the 
'Apnii'iai:  of  the  Greeks  (modem  fjtm[X*Mj\) ;  and  Ambaret,  or  pcrliapa  Akbcret, 

I  should  suppose  to  be  tho  Armenian  Kharbert,  or,  as  it  ia  naoaUy  eailed, 
Kiiarpoot. 
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copied  the  homage  of  the  cities  of  the  land,  and  I  then  wont  on  to 
Slien^ba. 

'^  In  the  thirtieth  year,  whilst  I  was  still  residing  in  the  city  of 
Calah,  I  summoned  Dctarasar,  the  general  of  my  army,  and  I  sent 
him  forth  to  war  in  command  of  my  cohorts  and  forces.  He  crossed 
the  river  Zab,  and  first  came  to  the  cities  of  Hubiska;  he  received  the 
tribute  of  Daten  of  Hubiska;  and  he  went  out  from  thence  and  came 
to  the  country  belongiug  to  Mekadul  of  Melakari,  where  tribute  was 
duly  paid.  Leaving  the  cities  of  Melakari,  he  then  went  on  to  the 
country  of  Huelka  of  Minni.  Huelka  of  Minni  had  thrown  off  his 
allegiance  and  declared  himself  independent,  establishing  his  seat 
of  government  in  the  city  of  Tsiharta.  My  general  therefore  put 
liini  in  chains,  and  carried  off  his  flocks  and  herds  and  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  gave  his  cities  over  to  pillage.  Passing  out  from  the 
country  of  Minni  he  next  came  to  the  territory  of  Selshen  of  Kharta; 
he  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Maharsar,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and  of  all  the  towns  which  depended  on  it;  and  Selshen  and  his  sons 
he  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  his  country,  despatching  to  me  their 
tribute  of  horses,  male  and  female.  He  then  went  into  the  country  of 
Sardera,  and  received  the  tribute  of  Artaheri  of  Sardera;  he  after- 
wards  marched  to  Persia  and  obtained  the  tribute  of  the  kings  of  the 
Persians;  and  ho  captured  many  more  cities  between  Persia  and 
Assyria,  and  he  brought  all  their  riches  and  treasures  with  him  to 
Assyria. 

"  In  the  thirty-first  year,  a  second  time,  whilst  I  abode  in  the  city 
of  Calah,  occupied  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  Assarac,  Hem,  and 
Nebo,  I  summoned  the  general  of  my  army,  Dotarasar  of  Ittdna,  and 
I  sent  him  forth  to  war  in  command  of  my  troops  and  cohorts.  Ho 
wont  out  accordingly,  in  tho  first  place,  to  the  territories  of  Daten  of 
Hubiska,  and  received  his  tribute;  then  he  proceeded  to  Enserl,  tho 
capital  city  of  the  country  of  Bazatsera,  and  he  occupied  the  city  of 
Anscri,  and  tho  thirty-six  other  towns  of  tho  country  of  Bazatsera;  he 
continued  his  march  to  the  land  of  Armenia,  and  he  gave  over  to 
pilla»rc  fifty  cities  belonging  to  that  territory.  He  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Ladsitn,  and  received  the  tribute  of  Hubu  of  Ladsdn,  and 
of  the  districts  of  Minni,  of  Bariana,  of  Kharran,  of  Sharrum,  of  Andi, 
(and  anotlier  district  of  which  tho  name  is  lost),  sheep,  oxen,  and 
horses,  male  and  female.  Afterwards  he  wont  on  to  a  district  (of 
which  the  name  is  lost),  and  ho  gave  up  to  pillage  tho  cities  Biaria 
and  Sitihuria,  cities  of  consideration,  together  with  tho  twenty-two 
towns  which  were  attached  to  them.  And  ho  afterwards  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  land  of  tho  Persians,  taking  possession  of  the  cities  of 
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Baiset,  Shel  Khamdna^  and  Akori-Khamdna,  all  of  tbem  places  of 
strength,  and  of  the  twenty-three  towns  which  depended  on  them ;  he 
slew  those  who  resisted^  and  he  carried  off  the  wealth  of  the  cities. 
And  he  afterwards  moved  to  the  country  of  the  Arians^  where  by 
the  help  of  the  gods  Assarac  and  Snt»  he  captured  their  cities  and 
continued  his  march  to  the  country  of  Kharets,  taking  and  despoiling 
2.50  towns ;  until  at  length  he  descended  into  the  plains  of  Esmet, 
above  the  country  of  Umen* ." 

(It  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  throughout  these  last  two 
paragraphs  between  the  1st  and  3rd  persons.  In  hjct,  the  grammatical 
prefixes  which  mark  the  persons  are  frequently  put  one  for  the  other 
even  in  the  same  sentence.     From  the  opening  clause  of  the  para- 

*  I  will  not  pretend  at  present  to  discuss  the  geography  of  either  of  these  two  last 
campaigns ;  for  though  many  of  the  names,  such  aa  Hubiska,  BaiatBeray  otherwise 
Mekliatseri,  Ladsdn,  &c.,  arc  well  known  in  the  Insoriptions,  I  hare  not  been  able 
to  diBcoYcr  anything  certain  with  regard  to  their  positions,  further  than  that  they 
were  contiguous  to  Northern  Media  and  Armenia.  The  province  of  Minni,  however, 
wliich  is  mentioned  in  the  campaign  of  the  thirtieth  year,  and  which  occupies  a 
coiiBpicuous  place  in  the  Inscriptions  both  of  Khorsabad  and  Van  (the  name  being 

written  indifferently  as    «    ►-/"!    !][    y][   and  gj    ^t^^    ►Vj    ^    ^^) 

is  certainly  the  ^^D  of  Scripture,  associated  by  Jeremiah  (o.  IL  y.  S7)  witli 
Ararat  and  Ashchenaz,  and  also  spoken  of  by  Nicokus  of  Damascus  under  the 
form  of  Mnarac  I  may  also  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  Tl^lE^M  Aahkenaz 
of  Scripture  is  the  Arzeskan  of  the  Inscriptions,  which  was  the  capital  eity  of 
Arnma,  king  of  Ararat,  the  two  names  being  almost  identical,  if  we  admit  a 
metathesis  in  the  orthography.  Ashkenaz  must  at  any  rate  necessarily  liave  some 
Cuneiform  correspondent,  and  I  know  of  no  name  but  Arzeskan  that  at  all 
rt>senibles  it.  The  similarity  of  the  Arama  1 1  ^^!flT  J>-  of  the  Inaciip- 
tions  with  the  Armenian  king  Aram,  sixth  in  descent  from  Haig,  cannot  of  course 
bo  overlooked ;  but  I  would  hardly  propose  to  draw  any  historical  inference  from 
this  coincidence  of  name.  I  will  only  add  that  the  notice  of  the  PerBiana  in 
both  of  these  campaigns,  in  evident  connection  with  tribes  and  coantriea  belonging 
to  Northern  Media  and  Armenia,  is  to  my  mind  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
BuppoHition  that  at  the  date  of  the  Nimrud  Inscriptions  the  tribes  in  qaestion 
were  still  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  south  of  the  Caspian,  in  those 
scats  '.vliich  the  traditions  of  the  rnco  identified  with  the  exploits  of  Feridoun  and 
his  successors.  I  believe  indeed  that  these  Cuneiform  notices  of  the  Persiana  will 
go  far  to  verify  the  suspicion  which  has  been  long  entertained,  of  the  subjection  of 
the  race  to  the  Assyrian  yoke  being  figured  under  the  tyrannical  rule  of  tho 
— 4i8urpor  Zohiik,  and  will  enable  us  in  the  end  to  introduce  something  like  chrono- 
logical accuracy  and  order  into  tho  myths  and  traditions  embodied  in  the  Shah- 
Udmeh. 
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graphs,  I  certainly  understand  that  the  Aesyrian  general  condacted 
both  of  these  expeditions  into  High  Asia  j  yet,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
king  in  chronicling  the  war,  wished  to  appropriate  the  achierements  to 
himself.) 

It  remains  that  I  should  notice  the  Epigraphs  which  are  engraved 
on  the  Obelisk  above  the  five  series  of  figures.  These  epigraphs  con- 
tain a  sort  of  register  of  the  tribute  sent  in  by  five  different  nations  to 
the  Assyrian  king;  but  they  do  not  follow  the  series  of  offerings  as 
they  are  represented  in  the  sculpture  with  any  approach  to  exac- 
titude. 

The  first  epigraph  records  the  receipt  of  the  tribute  from  Shehoi 
of  LadsdU;  a  country  which  joined  Armenia,  and  which  I  presume, 
therefore,  to  be  connected  with  the  Lazi  and  Lazistan. 

The  second  line  of  offerings  are  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Yahua, 
son  of  Hubiri,  a  prince  of  whom  there  is  no  mention  in  the  annals,  and 
of  whose  native  country  therefore  I  am  ignorant. 

This  is  followed  by  the  tribute  of  a  country  which  is  called  Misr, 
and  which  there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  to  be  Egypt,  inasmuch 
OS  we  are  sure  from  the  numerous  indications  afforded  to  the  position 
in  the  Inscriptions  of  Khorsabad,  that  Misr  adjoined  Syria,  and  as  the 
same  name,  (that  is,  a  name  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  though 
written  with  different  phonetic  characters,)  is  given  at  Behistun  as  the 
Babylonian  equivalent  of  the  Persian  Mudrdya^  Misr  is  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  Obelisk  annals,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  therefore, 
to  have  remained  in  complete  subjection  to  Assyria  during  the  whole 
of  Temen-bar's  reign. 

The  fourth  tribute  is  that  of  Sut-pal-adan,  of  the  country  of 
Sbekhi,  probably  a  Babylonian  or  Elymsean  prince,  who  is  not  other- 
wise mentioned ;  and  the  series  is  closed  by  the  tribute  of  Barberanda, 

'  The  Misr  of  Behistun  and  Nakhah-i-Rustam^  aaswerhig  to  Mudrdya,  u 
written   ^^^  <<^  I  ^^  whilst  the  name  occurs  under  a  Tariety  of  forms  in  the 

Inscriptions  of  Assyria,  the  first  character  being    >^    >-TT^    or    iS^^ 

^^  <«     9 

equal  to  morv;  the   second,     Y>-ri^      y>-^E,     or      ^^^T^T  ®^°*^  ^  '5 

and  the  third,  uniformly    >-  YYT  or  r.     There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore,  I 

think,  about  the  identity  of  the  names ;  and  the  geographical  indications  of  the 
Khorsabad  Inscriptions  are  applicable  to  Egypt,  and  to  Egypt  only.  As  the  name 
■9$  n3{D>  by  which  the  Jews  designated  Egypt,  was  unknown  in  the  country  itself, 
^^Mi  l%Uy  interesting  to  find  that  it  was  in  ose  amongst  the  Assyrians,  at  as  early 
W  the  Ninurud  sculptures. 
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the  Shctina,  a  Syrian  tribo^  which  I  rather  think  is  the  same  as  the 
Sharutana  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing. 

I  cannot  prcteml,  at  present^  to  identify  the  yarions  articles  which 
aro  named  in  these  epigraphs ;  gohl  and  silver^  pearls  and  gcois,  ebony 
and  ivory,  may  be  made  out,  I  think,  with  more  or  less  certainty  ;  bnt 
I  cannot  conjecture  the  nature  of  many  other  of  the  offerings;  they 
may  be  rare  wood.s,  or  aromatic  gums,  or  metals,  or  even  such  articles 
as  glass  or  porcelain. 

With  regard  to  the  animals,  those  alone  which  I  can  certainly 
identify  are  horses  and  camels,  the  latter  being,  I  think,  described 
as  "  beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  double  back'." 

I  do  not  think  any  of  the  remarkable  animals,  such  as  the  elephanti 
the  wild  bull,  the  unicorn,  the  antelope,  and  the  monkeys  and  baboons, 
are  specified  in  the  epigraphs;  but  it  is  possible  they  may  be  spoken 
of  as  rare  animals  from  the  river  of  Arki  and^  the  country  beyond  the 
sea. 

I  have  now  finished  my  general  sketch  of  the  Obelisk  Inscription, 
There  are  several  fragments  attaching  to  bas-reliefs  in  the  centre 
palace  of  Nimrud,  which  probably  record  further  exploits  of  Tcmen- 
bar^s  reign, — ^but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  the  king's  name  upon  any 
of  them ;  and  the  expeditions  of  all  the  Assyrian  kings  were  so  very 
similar,  not  only  in  the  countries  attacked,  and  in  the  condnct  of  the 
campaigns,  but  even  in  respect  to  the  phraseology  employed  to  describe 
the  wars,  that  without  the  direct  proof  of  identity  afforded  by  proper 

*  Dr.  Ilincks  lias  declared  this  explanation  to  bo  quite  untenable,  and  I  am 

not  prepared  myself  to  support  it  very  warmly.     As  the  term   TI   ►^T    ►— <^Y, 

however,  denotes  ordinarily  some  natural  feature,  whilst  preceded  by  the  dcter^ 

miuntive    ^I^Y^>-,  it  represents  ^'a  camel,"  it  is  certainly  most  reaaonable  to 

explain  the  connexion  between  the  two  meanings  by  supposing  the  camel  to  be  the 
beast  especially  belonging  to  that  natural  feature;   and  if  this  bo  admitted, 

'<  desert'*  will  assuredly  be  a  more    suitable  reading  for     T!    ^^T    >^^^T 

than  '*  forest.'*  There  would  be  no  impropriety  also  in  connecting  the  desert  with 
Lebanon,  especially  where,  as  in  lino  8  of  the  Nimmd  Standard  Inacription,  a 
great  territorial  boundary  is  indicated,  for  a  phrase  of  very  similar  8truct.ire  and 
application  occurs  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Joahna :— •*'  From  the 
wilderness  and  this  Lebanon,  even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates**  At 
the  same  time  I  fully  admit  the  force  of  Dr.  Hincks's  observations,  which  I  liave 
just  rend  in  ]).igo  Gii  of  his  Paper  on  the  Khorsabad  Inscriptions;  and  I  bcor  a 
most  willing  testimi-ny  to  the  great  sagacity  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  thia 
nr.d  many  other  puints  connected  with  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  and  which  Teiy 
frequently  has  rendered  him  iiidci)endent  of  data. 
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names,  it  is  never  safe  to  assume  tbe  king  to  whom  the  annals  may 
belong. 

Of  tbe  son  and  grandson  of  Temen-bar  II.,  little  is  known  beside 
the  names;  tbe  name  of  tbe  one  is  compounded  of  tbe  titles  of  tbe  two 
gods,  Husi  or  Sbemir,  and  Hem;  and  tbus,  altbougb  generally  written 
Husi-hem,  it  may  also  read  Sbemir-bem,  wbieb  certainly  sounds  very 
like  tbe  Greek  Semiramis.  Tbe  otber  is  named  Hevenk,  like  tbe 
grandfather  of  Sardanapalus,  and  it  is  to  tbis  king,  Hevenk  (or 
Evecbius)  II.,  tbat  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  genealogical  tree  wbicb 
carries  up  tbe  ancestry  of  tbe  fisunily,  at  any  rate  to  Temen-bar  I., 
and  wbicb  contains  a  passage  tbat  may  possibly  name  Beltakat,  tbe 
twentieth  in  ascent,  who  first  instituted  tbe  Assyrian  monarchy*. 

With  Hevenk  II.  terminates  tbe  series  of  kings  immediately  con- 
nected with  Sardanapalus.  Owing  to  domestic  troubles  or  to  foreign 
invasion,  there  appears  after  tbis  king  to  have  been  an  interruption  of 
the  royal  line ;  and  in  tbe  interval  which  elapsed  before  tbe  succession 
was  restored,  a  very  considerable  change  may  be  shown  to  have  taken 
phico  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  country.  So 
complete,  indeed,  does  the  social  revolution  appear  to  Mr.  Layard,  tbat 
he  conjectures  a  new  race  to  have  peopled  the  country,  or  at  any  rate, 
a  new  dynasty  with  a  new  religion  to  have  acquired  the  kingdom. 
On  this  point,  however,  I  am  not  altogether  of  Mr.  Layard's  opinion. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  an  interregnum ;  and  I  think  it  even  probable, 
as  the  king  who  restored  tbe  empire  is  entirely  silent  on  tbe  subject 
of  his  genealogy,  tbat  be  was  not  a  member  of  tbe  old  imperial 
family  in  tbe  line  of  direct  descent;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  pretty 
certain,  tbat  no  very  long  period  of  time  could  have  elapsed  between 
Evecbius  II.  and  tbe  builder  of  Khorsabad.  The  titles  employed  by 
the  latter,  although  unused  by  Sardanapalus,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
genealogical  inscription  of  Hevenk  II.';  the  language,  also,  of  the 
inscriptions  of  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad  is  absolutely  identical;  not 
only,  too,  were  tbe  same  gods  worshipped  by  the  restored  as  by  the 
old  dynasty,  but  tbe  gods  were  grouped  in  the  same  combinations'; 

*  Sco  British  Museum  series,  PI.  70,  L  25.  There  is  no  certain  genealogy  in 
this  Inscription  above  Temen-bar  II.,  for  although  four  other  royal  names  are 
mentioned,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  how  they  may  be  connected. 

*  I  refer  to  tho  title  "king  of  Sabiri  and  Sheshak,*'  which  is  found  line  21  of 
the  Inscription  in  question,  applied  to  Katibar,  who  was  also  king  of  Assyria. 

^  I    observe,  however,  that  the  worsliip    of  Aahteroth     (^    TT    »^     or 

>^]T    ^J^TTT    ^TT/T>  Ashiera,)  BeeioB  to  have  been  introduced  into  Assyria 

(luring  this  interval ;  for  the  name,  although  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
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and  furthermore,  we  have  evidence  that  the  Khorsabad  king  actaallj 
inhabited  the  north-west  Palace  of  Nimriid,  two  of  his  iiiBcriptioiis 
haying  been  foond  ihere  which  record  how  he  repaiied  tlia  great 
palace  of  Halah^  originally  built  by  Sardanapalns,  "  who  (as  I  doabU 
fully  read  the  legend)  was  the  fourth  in  ascent  from  me'." 

If  this  reading  should  in  the  sequel  prove  to  be  ooneet,  all  itneer- 
tainty  with  regard  to  the  relative  chronology  will  be  remored,  for 
Hevenk  TI.,  Husi-hem,  and  Temen-bar  II.,  will  exactly  fill  np  the 
interval  indicated  between  the  Khorsabad  king  and  SardanapalnSj  and 
it  will  thus  be  shown  that  notwithstanding  the  interregnum,  the  line 
was  considered  to  have  been  kept  on  in  a  continuous  suooeeeion. 

I  have  particularly  noticed  this  apparent  connexion  of  the  two 
dynasties,  as  the  impression  appears  to  be  pretty  general,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  antiquity  allowed  to  the  Nirarud  series  of  kings,  tko 
line  commencing  with  the  builder  of  Khorsabad  must  at  any  nte 
represent  what  is  usually  termed  the  lower  dynasty  of  Assyria,  that  is, 
the  mouarchs  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who  were  contemporary  with 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Now  in  a  question  of  this  sort,  with 
the  limited  and  intractable  materials  that  arc  alone  available  to  onr 
research,  certainty  is  impossible.  Positiveness  must  of  itself  create 
suspicion,  for  it  is  a  proof  that  the  subject  cannot  have  been  thoronghly 
investigated.  I  would  not  pretend  for  my  own  part  to  pronoanee 
authoritatively,  that  the  kings  of  the  lower  or  restored  dynasty  of 
Assyria  were,  or  were  not,  the  royal  line  mentioned  in  Scripture.  My 
opinion  at  present  is,  I  confess,  against  the  identification,  bnt  the 
evidence  is  pretty  nearly  balanced,  and  if  the  great  difficnltj,  tlie 
dissimilarity  of  names,  were  removed,  I  might  possibly  become  a 
convert  to  the  belief  that  in  the  three  kings,  who  built  the  Palace  of 

Inficriptions  of  Khorsabad,  is  never  once  met  with  in  the  earlier  annak  off  Niianid. 
The  term  Ashtera,  however,  is  often  used  simpl/  for  a  goddesa,  aa  in  (hs 
phrase,  '^  the  gods  and  goddesses  iuhabiting  Assyria.**  See  Khorsabad  Plat«L 
No.  131,  Is.  8  and  20,  &c. 

'  Sec  British  Museum  scries,  PL  33,  1.  13.     As  tlie  characters   ^YTT  and 
>-TTTT  interchange  in  the  name  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  tlic  former  is  oftea  used 

after  a  king's  name,  apparently  as  a  title  or  epithet,  I  believe  I  must  abandon  (te 
idea  of  their  representing  '^  tiiird"  and  '*  fourtli'*  in  the  two  pasaaget  where  thcjr  Nfer 

respectively  to  Temen-bar  I.  and  Sardana|)alus.     That  W  T(^  jt  Bt"  ^^Tlf 

however  Hignifies^an  ancestor'*  or  ^' one  going  before,**  I  consider  to  be 
ccrt^iin,  not  only  from  a  vory  Kiniilar  expression  at  Dehistiin,  but  fitun  the 
rencc  of  the  ]i]ir.is<t  in  sovoral  Inscriptions  at  Khorsabad,  where  the  coutezt  prorea 
the  sense;  comi^arc  amongst  others,  line  8  of  PI.  153,  and  see  British  ] 
series,  PI.  7^,  Is.  22  and  2.'*. 
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Kborsabad^  who  founded  Mespila^  and  who  constructed  the  lions  in 
the  south-west  Palace  of  Nimrud,  we  had  the  Biblical  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib^  and  Esarhaddon. 

This  subject  is  of  so  much  interest,  that  before  running  oyer  the 
pfeneral  contents  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  different  kings,  I  will  give 
the  heads  of  the  argument  both  for  and  against  the  identification. 

Firstly  then  with  regard  to  Shalmaneser :  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah, 
who  scut  his  general^  Tartan,  against  Ashdod,  at  the  commencement 
apparently  of  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  is  almost  certainly 
the  same  king  who  is  usually  named  Shalmaneser ' ;  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  the  king  bore  these  two  names  indifferently. 
Now  I  do  not  think  that  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  Khorsabad  king 
will  read  phonetically,  either  Sargon  or  Shalmaneser,  but  it  may  be 
made  to  assimilate  with  the  former  name,  inasmuch  as  the  first 
clement  of  it  denotes  ''  a  king,"  to  which  amongst  other  words,  Sar 
answers  in  Chaldee^;  and  the  second  element,  which  reads  tsin  or  du, 
interchanges  in  other  names  with  kon\  leading  to  the  inference  that 

^  Compare  Isaiah  xx.  1  with  2  Kings  xviii.  17- 

2  The  first  element  of  the  name  is  ^^^vf  (which  is  the  Assyrian  form  of 
the  Babylonian  ^^4^  J  or  ^^,  these  chaiaeten  being  abbreyiatioos  or 
monograms  for  the  word  "king."  I  hare  already  mentioDed  that  the  word  of  wbidi 
is  the  abbreviation,  is  written  at  Behistun  at  full  length  as  arkitu  or 

arko;  but  I  am  in  great  doubt  whether  ^^  should  be  made  to  assimilate  with 
this  title,  or  whether  it  may  not  stand  for  Melilu  The  word  *W  piopeiiy  wgnffiog 
merely  *'  a  prince,"  bat  as  the  root  *1*119  baa  the  goaofal  ieosa  ai  ^*  mling  "  a? 
*'  having  dominion,"  we  may  reasoiuibly  suppose  a  deriTatbe  from  it  to  be  implied 
to  "  a  king  "  or  "  supreme  ruler." 

'  It  is  with  some  doubt  that  I  zeadtr  the  term   >'TT'^    ^"^1  ^^  ^*^ 

This  reading,  indeed,  depends  on  the  character  ►"TT.^^  being  the  same  as 
-y y  ^^  or  ^yy^^ ,  «h1  .Ithongh  ««,  «.«  fo™  >.  e-tniUy  often  interch«H5ed 
with  the  other,  I  am  by  no  means  assured  of  their  identity.  For  an  instance  of 
t!)e  interchange  of  ^Y  with  KT^T  Sfil  see  the  name  of  tho  ChildiMan  king 
at  Khorsabad,  which  occnrring  as  it  does  in  ahnost  orery  inseriptioD,  Is  writtOB 
indifferently  ^^TJ  i-^Y  and  ^YI  KT^  ^VC  -  ^*  ^**  sometimes  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  Khorsabad  king^s  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  'Avaci/^^^apa^ 
of  tlic  Greeks.  ^^^-  ^TT-^  *"^T'  ™*g***  ^^''^  ''•^  ^  °"^^  ^  "•* 
'Avaxvvj  and  ^apa^rjs  greatly  resembles  jtpCJjJ^,  drukhs^  although  the  union  of 

Assyrian  and  Zend  is  somewhat  incongruous. 

2  H  8 
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Uin,  du,  and  J:on,  were  synonyms,  which  might  be  optionally  em- 
ployed. As  a  further  argument,  also,  that  the  popular  name  of  the 
Khorsabad  king  was  really  Sargon,  I  must  repeat  the  obseiration 
which  I  haye  already  made  in  treating  of  the  nomenclatnre  of  the 
ruins ;  namely,  that  the  city  excavated  by  M.  Botta  is  stated  in  the 
inscriptions  to  have  borne  the  same  name  as  its  founder',  and  that  as 
late  as  the  Arab  conquest  the  site  of  Khorsabad  actually  retained  in 
the  country,  the  old  Syrian  title  of  Sarghun. 

This  similarity  of  name,  however,  is  perhaps  the  least  striking  of 
the  coincidences  between  the  Khorsabad  king  and  the  Shalmaneser  of 
history.  Shalmaneser  wo  know  attacked  Hoshea,  because  he  was  in 
communication  with  Sabaco,  king  of  Egypt.  The  king  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  the  Khorsabad  Inscriptions,  dating  perhaps  five  years 
earlier,  is  Biarka  or  Biarkn,  a  title  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
Bocchoris,  the  king  whom  Sabaco  dethroned.  We  further  learn  from 
Joseph  us,  quoting  from  Menander,  that  Shalmaneser  sent  a  force  to 
Cyprus  to  assist  the  islanders  against  Tyre';  and  it  is  thus  highly 
interesting  to  find  that  an  inscription  which  has  lately  been  discovered 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  which  appears  to  commemorate  the  libe- 
ration of  the  islanders,  belongs  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  is  known 
as  the  builder  of  Khorsabad^.  An  expedition  against  Ashdod  ia 
described  at  Khorsabad,  which  may  very  well  bo  that  noticed  in 
Isaiah,  and  the  king  always  names  Ashdod  among  his  tributary  cities^ 
whilst  Tyro  and  Sidon  are  excluded  from  the  list,  in  accordance 
apparently  with  the  testimony  of  Menander,  that  Tyre  successfully 
resisted  Shalmaneser^s  five  years*  siege.  Among  the  countries  overrun 
by  the  Khorsabad  king  we  also  find  in  one  inscription  the  name  of 
Yehuda^,  in  connexion  with  that  of  Hamath,  and  although  without 
further  evidence  I  would  not  venture  for  my  own  part  to  identify  the 
geographical  position,  I  can  well  understand  that  a  sanguine  inter- 

'  That  is,  it  is  the  name  of  tlie  king,  preceded  by  a  noun  of  locality.  Thia 
noun   18    written    ///T^^Tj  '^and    from    its    interchanging   with    ^.A^^^Yy 

(see  British  Museum  scries,  PI.  44, 18th  variant,)  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
the  phonetic  value  of  amen.  In  use,  liowcver,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  Beth,  Tel, 
Hazar,  Kefur,  Kiriath,  &c,  used  in  Arabic  and  Ilubrew  geography.  ] 

'  See  Cory's  Fragments,  p.  199. 

'  I  cxamiucil  this  Inscription  a  short  time  back  ui  the  Museum  at  Derlin,  and 
I  have  since  received  a  very  i>crfect  paper  cast  of  it,  tlirough  the  kindiKn  of 
Dr.  Olfcrs.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  Standiird  Inscription  of  Khorsabad,  but 
contains  a  brief  local  notice  of  much  interest. 

*  See    Britisli    Museum    series,    No.   ;j:J,    1.   8.       The    namo    ia    v.'rittiMi 

t^r?  :.Trr«^  ^i 
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preter  would  be  disposed  to  fasten  on  the  passage  as  a  notice  of  the 
conquest  of  Samaria. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  next  king,  the  builder  of  the  great  palace  of 
Koyunjik,  and  the  son  of  the  king  at  Khorsabad,  whose  actions,  it 
must  be  admitted,  have  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  those  of  Sargon 
or  Shalmaneser.  Of  course  if  the  father  bo  Shalmaneser  the  son  will 
be  Sennacherib,  and  it  has  been  lately  stated  by  a  scholar,  Dr.  Hincks, 
who  has  made  considerable  progress  in  decyphering  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  that  the  Cuneiform  orthography  actually  gives  that  name. 
I  cannot,  however,  I  confess,  persuade  myself  of  the  possibility  of 
auch  a  reading.  In  some  of  the  many  forms  which  the  name  takes 
the  two  last  letters  are  r  and  m,  and  the  initial  monogram  may  have 
the  power  of  «,  but  there  is  no  other  resemblance.  The  first  element 
of  the  name  is  the  god  Bel, — this  I  consider  to  be  certain ;  the  second 
clement  I  read  doubtfully  adonim,  and  the  third  is  sometimes  written 
sa  or  sha,  and  sometimes  rim,  these  two  words  being  probably 
synonyms  ^     If,  therefore,  this  king  be  really  the  Sennacherib  of  sacred 

'  I  proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  this  name.  The  first  element  is  either 
►>-|  ^^^  or  ►*-]  ^11  \^|T»  *^**  '^>  **  ^  *he  name  of  the  god  who  was 
represented  by  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups,  and  that  god  was 
undoubtedly  7^  or  Belus ;  for  the  monogram    fc^TT  T     which  is  a  contraction 

of  >->-!  >-TT,  is  used  at  Behistun  for  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  of 
Naditabir,  and  >"IL  moreover,  denoting  simply  a  lord  or  master,  like  the 
Hebrew  7^2)  is  replaced  in  the  Khorsabad  Inscriptions  by  the  forms  of 
>^^|,  ►-<  Y>jTp  or  >— <  ^^>-Ty>  ^^^^  which  give  the  sound 
Bel,  and  by  the  fuller  form  of  ^^  ^YI  ^^^T^T  or  JBt/,  upon  BeUino's 
Cylinder.  My  own  belief  is,  that  ^'^IT  Is  a  simple  by  and  is  used  by  abbreviation 
for  Bel,  both  as  the  name  of  the  god^  and  to  express  the  word  ^^lord."  The 
character    /^TT  invariably  joined  to  the   >*TT    in  Assyrian,  and  usually  in 

Babylonian  (but  not  always— compare  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  contracts 
published  by  Grotefend,  which  mean  *'  the  servant  of  Bel,"  **  given  by  Bel," 
^^  devoted  to  Bel,"  &c.),  is  phonetically  an  /,  and  is  thus  either  used  to  complete 
the  phonetic  expression  of  the  name,  or,  as  I  think  more  probable,  to  distingaish 

the  male  deity    >-JJ    ^TT    ^®'^  f">m  the  female  Beltis,  or    >-TT    ^YYY. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  phonetic  power  of  ^^^  in  Babylonian.  Curiously  enougb, 
in  Median  it  does,  I  think,  actually  represent  «-n,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a 

simple  b  or  b-s  in  the  other  alphabet;    for  the  groups    tYJ     "^T*"      Tj 
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and  profane  history,  we  ninst  believe  the  name,  in  its  popular  and 
phonetic  fomi,  to  be  as  yet  undiscovered.  The  few  records,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  Koyiinjik  king,  that  have  been  as  yet  alone  fonnd, 
coincide  in  some  degree  with  our  historical  notices  of  Sonnaoherib. 
On  the  great  tablet  at  Baviau  the  Koyunjik  king  records  his  conquest 
of  Babylon,  which  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  the  statement  of 
Abydcnus  and  Alexander  Polyhistor  that  Sennacherib  thos  inangnrated 
his  reign'.     In  an  inscription  upon   one  of  the  bulls  at  Koynnjik 

^Y!  ^YT^  "^^^  >Y^  K^K  ^^^  phonetically  identical,  and  at  Khorsabadj  in 
PI.  80, 1.  7,  ^^^  is  used  for  the  initial  character  of  the  name  of  Media. 

The  second  clement  of  the  name  I  am  considering  is  iSr-  T^-  or 
^^^u^*^  TK^^'  ^"^  ^  ^^  ^^^  pretend  to  have  any  satisfactory  grounds  for 
reading  it  as    adonim.       The   T>-    or    T^^^    has,  however,  I  think,  almost 

certainly  the  phonetic  value  of  m  or  v,  and  I  have  spoken  of  the  other  ehaiaetsiB 

in  my  noto  on  the  name  of  Sardanapalus. 

The  third  clement  is    J  ^TT    or    >-  ^TT    y  J,  and,  either  as  ideographs  or 

plionetic  groups,  both  theste  terms  are  strange  to  me ;  the  latter  group,  however, 
has  certainly  the  power  of  r-h,  nnd  would  thus  imswer  well  enough  for  the  con- 
cluding syllable  of  the  name  of  Sennacherib. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  Dr.  Hinck8*8  paper  on  the  Khorsabad 
Inscriptions,  and  have  attentively  read  his  remarks  on  the  presumed  name  of 
Sennacherib,  contained  in  pages  25  and  85.     I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  can  discover 

no  authority   whatever  for  reading    ^^^    or    ^TT    as  ««i,  beyond  the  elac 

afforded  by  the  value  of  the  character  in  Median,  and  in  tliis  case  I  certainly 
think  that  clue  fallacious.     I  must  further  add,  with  all  duo  deference  to  Dr. 

Jlincks^s  happy  talent  of  solving  enigmas  almost  by  intuition,  that  >»^  ESI  or 
>--<  ^t—  is  not  ci-na,  but  Bel  (the  n  being  substituted  for  /,  as  usual) ;  that 
^^*"|  jT  is  not  Od  in  Median,  but  wr,  being  in  fact  the  Anyrian  55JfB- 
und  Babylonian  55»-T< ;  tliat  ''from"  in  Median  is  simply  ^TT»--  «sr,  the 
jiroceding  >-Ty^  ^T  being  the  case  inflexion,  answering  to  the  TuiUah 
te'ig:  tliat  T>-  has  in  Babylonian  the  power  of  m  rather  than  of  gi^  and 
tliat  1  belitivo  the  plural  sign    J^^^    to  have  a  similar  phonetic  valne  oT  <iii, 

thuugh  tho  m  probably  lapses  iK-forc  a  following  tu     After  reading,  indeed,  and 
carefully  considering  all  Dr.  Hincks'a  argumente,  I  reiuain  as  incredulous  as  ercr 
f.f  the  identity  of  the  Koyunjik  king  with  the  Sennacherib  of  Scripture. 
'  S.o  Cork's  Fragments,  pp.  6,  Ifi,  63. 
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here  is  also  a  notice  of  this  king's  conquest  of  Sidon^  and  the  name  of 
the  monarch  who  was  conquered  may  perhaps  be  read  as  Ithobal '. 

It  would  seem  highly  probable  that  it  was  upon  the  same  expe- 
dition into  Phasuicia  that  the  triumphal  tablet  was  engrayed  at  the 
Nahar  el  Xalb,  and  as  the  Assyrian  monarch  has  there  apparently 
retorted  upon  Egypt  the  boast  of  foreign  conquest,  the  circumstances 
would  seem  particularly  applicable  to  the  great  expedition  of  Senna- 
cherib, which  is  alluded  to  both  in  Holy  Writ  and  by  Herodotus,  and 
in  which  Josephus  states  that  the  Assyrian  king  not  only  took 
Ashdod  and  Pelusium,  but  also  ravaged  Lower  Egypt \ 

Of  the  son  of  this  king  yery  little  indeed  is  known  from  the 
inscriptions,  but  the  two  first  elements  of  his  name  are  identical  with 
those  that  occur  in  the  name  of  Sardanapalns,  and  thus  read,  according 
to  my  phonetic  system,  Assar-adan,  which  represents  as  near  as 
possible  the  Esarhaddon  of  Scripture'. 

These  are  the  immediate  points  connected  with  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Khorsabad  dynasty,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  fayonrable  to  the 
identification  of  the  line  with  the  Scriptural  kings,  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon.  The  general  position  which  would 
also  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  which  of  course  is  that  usually 
put  forward,  is,  that  monarchs  of  such  power  as  those  who  overran 
Palestine,  and  carried  the  Ten  Tribes  into  captivity,  must  needs,  in  a 
country  where  sculptured  slabs  and  votive  bulls  appear  to  have 
answered  the  same  purpose  as  our  modern  gaxettes  and  bulletins, 
have  left  some  memorials  of  their  sway, — while,  if  any  such  memorials 
do  exist  amongst  the  relics  that  have  lately  been  disinterred,  the 
inscriptions  of  Khorsabad  and  Koyunjik  are  those  alone  which  will 
answer. 

It  is  no  love  of  paradox  that  makes  me  resist  this  accumulation  of 
evidence.  It  is  merely  that  calmness  of  research  which  refuses  to 
take  up  an  hypothesis,  however  tempting,  before  the  arguments  whioh 
exist  against  it  are  either  removed  or  overcome.  These  argumenti 
I  will  now  briefly  enumerate: — 

Istly. — The  nomenclature.     I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  under- 

^  See  British  Museum  series,  PI.  61,  L  8.  The  name  of  the  king  of  Sidoii| 
much  mutilated,  aud  consequently  of  a  very  uncertain  orthognathy,  a  found  at  the 
end  of  line  T  in  TL  60  of  the  British  Museum  series. 

•  Compare  with  Josephus,  Ant,  lib.  x.  c.  1,  the  passage  m  Herodotus,  libw  iL 
c.  141,  and  Isaiah  c.  xx.  y.  4,  where,  however,  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  would 
seem  to  be  attributed  to  Sargou  or  Shalmaneser  rather  than  to  Sennacherib. 

*  The  only  Inscription  known  of  this  king  is  that  publiahed  in  PL  19  of  the   ' 
British  Museum  series. 
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standing  that  names  which  read  Arko-tsin  and  Bel-adonun-dii 
denote  the  two  kings  Shalmancser  and  Sennacherib.  The  name  of 
the  latter  king,  indeed^  is  given,  without  any  sensible  variation,  hj 
the  sacred  historians^  by  Herodotus,  and  by  the  ChaJdee  ^wwylMrf* 
Berosus  and  Abydcnus,  and  it  is  to  me  incredible,  or  at  any  nts 
inexplicable,  that  a  title,  which  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  00  nniver- 
sally  known,  should  have  been  replaced  on  the  monuments  by  a 
perfectly  different  appellation. 

2ndly. — The  sjnchronism  of  the  Khorsabad  king  with'  Hoshet* 
king  of  Israel,  obtained  through  the  notice  of  Bocchorie,  king  of 
Egypt,  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on.  We  cannot  be  auref  in 
the  first  place,  that  Biarku  is  the  same  name  as  Bocchoria,  written  in 
Egyptian  Pe-hur  (or,  according  to  Mr.  Birch,  Bak-har) ;  and  even  if 
the  names  bo  identical,  the  allusion  will  more  probably  be  to  Pe-hnr 
or  Bak-har,  the  fifth  king  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  than  to  ths 
Saito  Bocchoris  of  the  twenty-fourth  dynasty,  whose  name  never 
occurs  in  the  hieroglyphs,  who  reigned  but  a  very  few  yeara;,  and 
who,  as  an  usurper,  would  hardly  ha^e  been  recognised  by  the 
Assyrian  monarch  as  king  of  Egypt;  especially  in  records  whiohi 
if  the  two  kings  had  really  been  Shalmaneser  and  Bocchoris,  as  thexe 
was  an  interval  of  at  least  eight  years  between  the  war  with  Egypt 
and  the  date  of  the  inscription,  must  have  been  engraved  several  yean 
after  the  Ethiopian  djmasty  had  succeeded  to  power*.  According, 
morcoYer,  to  the  best  Egyptian  chronology,  Bocchoris,  the  predeoeasor 
of  Sabaco,  cannot  have  been  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt  at  any  period 
of  Shalmaneser's  reign  *. 

As  far  as  the  campaigns  are  concerned,  I  attach  no  great  importance 
to  the  coincideuccs  I  have  noticed,  for  almost  every  Assyrian  monarch 
of  note  warred  in  Syria,  aud  the  conquests,  therefore,  of  Ashdod  and 
Sidon  may  apply  to  any  king  of  the  dynasty,  as  well  as  to  Shalmaneser 
and  Sennacherib.  Independently  of  this,  there  is  no  notice  of  the 
Khorsabad  king^s  siege  of  Samaria,  nor  of  the  Koyunjik  king's  wars 


*  Bocchoris  reigned  but  six  ycara,  according  to  Manctho;  and  as  the 
between  Assyria  and  Egypt  is  distinctly  placed  in  the  soTcnth  year  of  the  Kineveh 
reign,  ho  could  not  have  been  upon  the  throne  when  Khorsabad  was  buUt|  which 
records  events  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  same  reign.  The  data  of  the 
Eg>'ptiau  war  is  fixed  in  the  No.  II.  scries  of  the  Khorsattad  Hiatorical  ^""nli 
(see  PI.  75).  where  the  events  arc  chronicled  according  to  their  yearly  order^  while 
the  number  15  is  found  in  the  phrase  *^  from  the  commencement  of  my  reign  to 
the  loth  yi>ar,**  whicli  heads  each  section  of  the  annals. 

'  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  the  Chevalier  Bunscn,  who  has  lundlj  alloired 
liie  to  inspect  bis  MS.  Clurouological  Tables. 
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with  Egjpt^  events  which,   if  the  monarchs  recorded   were  really 
Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib,  coold  hardly  fail  of  being  recorded. 

These,  however,  are  negative  arguments.  I  will  now  state  what 
I  regard  as 'positive  evidence  against  the  identification.  There  are, 
in  the  first  place,  many  records  of  kings  in  Assyria,  who  were  cer- 
tainly later  than  the  bnilders  of  Khorsabad  and  Koyunjik.  One  ot 
these,  whose  annals  are  stamped  on  a  clay  cylinder  in  the  Britii<h 
Museum,  seems  to  have  warred  on  fully  as  great  a  scale  as  his  pre- 
decessors; he  describes  his  conquest  of  Syria  and  Phccnicia,  of  A.-^ia 
Minor,  of  Babylonia,  of  Susiana,  of  Media  ^  A  second,  who.se  history 
is  found  on  a  slab  at  Nimrud  brought  from  some  other  locality, 
mentions  nearly  a  hundred  cities  which  he  had  brought  under  subju- 
gation  to  the  Assyrian  yoke^  There  are  other  kings  who  must  bo 
placed  in  the  same  category:  the  monarch  recorded  on  Lord  Aber- 
deen's black  stone,  and  another  whose  name  occurs  upon  a  sliib 
found  in  the  upper  debris  at  Koyunjik.  The  proof  of  their  being 
posterior  to  the  son  of  the  Koyunjik  king  i.^^,  in  my  opinion,  almost 
positive;  and  if,  therefore,  the  builders  of  Khorsabad  and  Knyunjik 
were  really  the  monarchs  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who,  I  a>rk,  can  be 
the  later  sovereigns?  There  could  have  been  no  Assyrian  kin<jr  who 
carried  his  arms  to  the  vicinity  of  Palestine,  l)etwccn  Esarliaddon 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  record,  therefore,  on  tlio  cylinder  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is,  to  my  mind,  fatal  to  the  identification  of  the 
Khorsabafl  and  Koyunjik  kings  with  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance,  which  boars,  I  think,  even  more 
strongly  against  the  identification.  The  south-west  palace  of  Nimrud, 
which  Mr.  Layard  somewhat  too  hastily  ascribed  to  the  son  of  the 
Koyunjik  king,  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  attributed  with  safety  to 
some  monarch  belonging  to  a  line  distinct  from  that  of  the  Khorsabad 
and  Koyunjik  kings.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  pair  of  bulls,  found  in 
the  palace,  bearing  the  name  of  Assar-adan-assjir,  who  was  grandson 
of  the  Khorsabad  king,  and  sou  of  the  builder  of  Koyunjik;  but  this 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  Assar-adan-assar  was  the  founder  of  the 
edifice.  The  bulls  may  very  well  have  been  brought  from  some  other 
locality  to  ornament  the  new  edifice;  and  the  edifice  itself  must,  I 
repeat,  have  been  the  work  of  some  monarch  of  a  dififerent  line,  for 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  constructed  of  slabs  brought  from  the  centre 
palace  of  Nimrud;  and  the  annals  eugraved  upon  those  slabs, — the 

*  See  British  ^  "  ■  Series,  from  20  to  29  inclusive ;  and  see  particular!/ 
1. 63fln.€fr    *  -"  irity. 

wricfl.    These  Iiucriptioiis  are 
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annals,  be  it  observed,  of  the  Khorsabad  king,— bare  been  inieBtioiUhlly 
defaced  and  destroyed  by  tbe  new  architect.  Mr.  Layord  was  not 
awaro  to  what  period  these  annals  referred,  as  the  name  of  tbe  king 
is  wanting,  but  they  are  now  proved,  by  tbeir  contents^  to  belong  to 
the  builder  of  Khorsabad,  the  names  of  most  of  his  antagonist*  and 
tributary  kings  being  foand  upon  them^  It  is  not  eredible  that  a 
grandson  would  have  thus  desecrated  tbe  monuments  of  his  giMid- 
father.  Taking  into  consideration,  indeed,  the  ancestral  reverence  of 
the  Orientals,  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  tke 
annals  of  the  Khorsabad  king  must  have  been  the  act  of  some  membor 
of  an  entirely  different  family.  This  family  I  can  only  oonjectiure  to 
liavc  been  the  lower  dynasty  of  Assyria  mentioned  in  Scripture,  nad 
if  that  be  admitted,  it  will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that 
Khorsabad  and  Koyunjik  must  be  referred  to  the  upper  and  original 
royal  line''. 

Having  thus  stated  the  principal  arguments  both  for  and  against 
the  identification  of  tho  kings  of  Khorsabad  and  Koyunjik  with  the 
Biblical  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib,  I  venture  to  observe^  that 
although  I  am  still  disposed  to  assign  a  mnch  higher  antiquity  to  the 
restored  dynasty  of  Nineveh,  placing  the  accession  of  the  Khorsabad 
king  at  least  two  centuries  before  the  time  of  Hosbea  and  Hesekiah, 
I  wouhl  still  recommend  all  parties  to  refrain  from  coming  to 
sioD,  until  fresh  elements  of  inquiry  be  obtained,  either  by  tho 
covcry  of  new  inscriptions  in  Assyria,  or  by  a  more  critical  acqoaint- 
anco  with  the  contents  of  those  that  we  already  possess. 

I  will  now  briefly  notice  the  Inscriptions  of  Khorsabad.     Thoy 
of  four  classes : — 

First,  there  is  the  Standard  Inscription,  which'  contains  tho 
and  titles  of  the  king,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  tribes  and  nati 
subject  to  Assyria  j  and  appended  in  several  instanees  is  a  notice  of 
the  building  of  tho  city  of  Khorsabad,  "  near  to  Nineveh  and  after 

I  Sec,  amongst  othero,  Bisri  of  Shalama  and  Tarkhcler  of  Tagnma,  named  in 
lines  11  and  12  of  the  liritiMh  Museum  scries,  PI.  50,  No.  1,  boUi  of  these  chiefs 
being  well  known  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Khorsabad. 

"  Whilst  these  pnges  arc  passing  through  the  press,  I  learn  from  Mr.  Layaid 
that  he  has  found  the  names  of  two  new  kings  at  Nimnid,  the  son  and  gmndaon  ef 
the  king  who  dcdicateil  the  bulls  in  the  suuth-westem  palaee ;  and  that  in  eaea* 
rating  a  monn<l  four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Koyunjik,  he  has  met  with  two 
other  names,  belonging  apparently  to  monarchs  posterior  to  the  Kbonabad  family. 
All  these  (lis(*ovcricn  furniHh  additional  arguments  for  sapporing  the  btdldete  of 
honabad  and  Koyunjik  to  be  anterior  to  the  age  of  8halnisnienf  aad  Sen- 
rib. 


>^^  All  th 
>Hhon 
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tho  manner  of  Egypt/*  togetlier  with  a  prayer  to  the  gods  for  its 
protection. 

The  Second  class  oonsis^ts  of  the  long  Inscriptions  on  the  Votire 
Bulls,  which,  without  being  strictly  historical,  go  into  much  greater 
detail  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  name  the  various 
kings  and  chieftains  subdued  by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  There  are  also 
in  these  inscriptions  very  elaborate  notices  of  the  A8B3rrian  Pantheon. 

Tiie  Third,  or  historical  class,  consists  of  the  slabs  surrounding  the 
sculptured  hall?,  interposing  between  the  bas-reliefs  which  represent 
the  battles  and  sieges  recorded  in  the  inscriptions.  Some  of  these 
records  are  in  the  form  of  regular  yearly  annals,  whilst  in  others  tho 
entire  history  of  the  monarch's  reign  is  given  as  a  continuous  nar- 
rative, without  being  interrupted  by  divisions  of  time.  Of  the  latter 
chif^s  of  inscriptions,  the  Hall  marked  No.  10  in  the  French  plates 
contains  an  admirable  specimen,  the  writing  being  almost  perfect 
throughout  the  entire  series,  and  forming,  I  should  think,  as  conipleto 
and  elaborate  an  historical  record,  as  was  ever  executed  upon  stone. 
In  some  of  these  inscriptions  the  geographical  detail  is  quite  bewil- 
<lcring.  In  the  series,  indeed,  which  surrounds  the  Hall  No.  2,  there 
must  be,  at  least,  1000  names  of  districts  and  cities,  overrun  or  occu- 
l)ied  by  tho  Assyrian  king^ 

The  inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  class  are  those  on  the  back  of  tho 
slabs,  which  wore  never  intended  to  be  seen;  they  are  strictly  reli- 
;j:Ious,  containing  no  geographical  notices  whatever,  but  merely  noticing 
the  building  of  Khorsabad  by  the  king,  and  invoking  the  gods  to 
extend  their  protection  to  the  city'. 

>  In  the  second  and  third  class  of  Inscriptions  I  should  observe  that  the 
building  of  the  city  of  Khorsabad  is  also  commemorated  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
historical  and  geographical  detail. 

'^  I  observe  that  Dr.  Ilincks  (p.  41  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  Khofsabad  Insoript.) 
infers,  from  the  absence  of  the  title  "King  of  Babylon,"  and  the  omission  of  all 
notice  of  Nebo,  the  special  divinity  of  Babylonia,  on  the  Khorsabad  reverses,  that 
these  Inscriptions  were  executed  at  an  early  period  of  the  monarch*s  reign,  before 
liis  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  were  subsequently  rejected :  but  I  can  hardly  adopt  this 

view  of  tlie  matter.  When  tlie  king  styles  himself  ^^    ^   ^I    >-YY>-    ^^    ^^ 

I  undersUmd  him  to  include  Babylonia.     Immediately  after  proclaiming  his  titles, 

he  further  invokes  the  tutelary  gods  of  Mesopotamia  (or    ^T    ^    ^I    ^ffl[f"    ^T^Y 

the  special  name  of  the  Euphrates  in  a  later  age)  and  of  Babylonia.  That 
Nebo  is  omitted  in  recapitulating  the  gods  is  true,  but  so  also  are  omitted  both 
Assarac  and  Sut,  and  the  former  was  certainly  the  special  divinity  of  Assyria. 
Tliat,  however,  which  to  my  mhid  seems  to  prore  that  the  Inecripttom  on  the 
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I  will  now  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  Historicd 
series  of  Inscriptions.  Arko-tsin^  (the  ordinary  phonetic  form  of  the 
Khorsabad  king's  name^)  terms  himself  the  king  of  Asflyria  and  Bahy- 
lonia^  and  of  two  provinces,  of  which  the  titles  are  usually  given  ub 
Saberi  and  Hekti,  and  which  may  be  understood  to  denote  that  por- 
tion of  Upper  Asia  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  ^  His  three  special  divinities,  those  whom  he  addresses  in  eveiy 
inscription  immediately  after  proclaiming  his  own  titles,  are  Assanc^ 
Nebu,  and  Sut-. 

A  catalogue  then  follows  of  geographical  names,  which  appear 
intended  to  mark  the  limits  only  of  the  Assyrian  dominion,  rather  than 
to  furnish  a  complete  view  of  all  the  tributary  provinces'. 

It  commences  with  the  passage, — "  From  Yetnan*,  a  land  sacred  to 
the  god  Husi^  as  far  as  Misr  and  Misek,  (or  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,) 


reverses  and  on  the*faces  of  the  slabs  at  Khorsabod  were  exeeuted  at  the 
time,  and  that  the  only  difference  is  of  a  religious  character,  ia  that  they  both 
equally  refer  to  the  building  of  Khorsabad,  which  indeed  was  the  tpftcial  objeet 
they  were  designed  to  commemorate,  and  which  assuredly  was  a  work  undertaken 
at  a  late  i>eriod  of  the  monar«h*s  reign.  At  the  cud  of  the  InscriptioD  on  the 
Khorsabad  reverses  there  is  an  invocation  to  "  the  great  gods  inliabiting  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  gods  inhabiting  this  city," — Khorsabad  being  then  built. 

^  I  conjecture  that  the  name  Hekti,  or  rather  perhaps  Haikdi,  may  be  eon* 
nectcd  with  tlie  Armenian  Haik ;  but  the  titlo  would  seem,  from  the  geognphieal 
indications,  to  be  applicable  to  Adiabene  rather  than  to  Armenia  Proper. 

'  Sut  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  as  a  god  of  the  Semite  nationa.  Mr.  Biich 
suggests  an  identity  with  Sadak  ("Sv^vk  of  Sanchoniathon),  or  even  with  Satan 
(sec  Trans.  Ro^-al  Soc.  of  Lit,  2nd  ser.,  Vol  II.  p.  338) ;  but  I  would  prefer 
comparing  the  Babylonian  Hercules,  whom  Berosus,  quoted  by  Agathiius  luunci 
^dvdrisi  for  the  initial  cliaractcr  of  tlie  name  {^^  luis  the  primary  power,  I 
think,  of  Sar  or  San,  and  is  only  used  for  su  by  a  softening  of  the  liquid.  I  bave 
not  been  able  to  recognize  the  emblems  of  Sui,  on  the  Cylinders,  though  the  ifwiiy 
is  far  from  unconunon. 

3  It  is  of  some  interest  to  compare  the  geographical  catalo^es  that  oecnpy  M 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Standard  Inscriptions  of  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad  with 
certain  passages  of  the  Greek  authors  referring  to  the  same  subject,  I  allude  to 
the  list  of  the  conquests  of  Ninus  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  on  the  anthoritj  of 
C'tesins,  and  to  the  statement  of  the  Assyrian  boundaries  which,  aecordinji  to 
Polyaenus,  was  found  on  the  famous  monument  of  Semiramis,  (see  Died.  Sie. 
lib.  ii.  pp.  04,  fi5,  and  Polyicn.  lib.  vii.  c.  2b),  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  I  think, 
although  the  individual  Greek  names  are  not  to  be  recognized  in  the  InBcriptioM^ 
that  both  Ctesias  and  Polyionus  must  have  had  some  knowledge  of  tlie  gcogim* 
]ihieal  matter  contained  in  tho  Assyrian  tablets. 

*  Compare  tho  "l^JV  of  Josliim  xv.  23. 

*  The  god  whose  name  is  writti'n  indifferently   -^T    ^T^  aud  ^YYYt:    ^Y»-, 

or  simply   ^Y    or    ^YYY^,  is,  I  feel  pretty  aure,  <^  the  tun;'*  for  it  ii 


•■Wi 
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Maratha  or  Acarri^,  (which  was  the  sea-coast  of  Phcenicia,)  and  the 
land  of  the  Sheta." 

The  countries  are  afterwards  mentioned  in  succession,  of  Media, 
Vakana;  (perhaps  Hyrcania,)  Ellubi,  Hasi,  and  Susiana ;  and  the  list 
closes  with  a  multitude  of  names  of  tribes  and  cities  which  belong  to 
Susiana,  Elymais,  and  Lower  Chaldaea,  and  the  positions  of  which  are 
illustrated  by  their  contiguity  to  the  great  rivers  Tigris,  EulaBus,  and 
Pasitigris  ^ 

ible  otherwise  to  explain  the  phrase  which  occurs  in  'almost  every  Inscription,  to 
indicate  the  extension  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  which  must  needs  be  translated,  I 
think,  "  from  the  land  of  the  rising  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,"  or  **  from  east 
to  west"  (see  British  Museum  series,  PI.  1, 1.  14;    PI  17,  1.  2;    PI.  33, 1.  6;   PI. 

73,  11.  5—7,  &c.  &c.).  Another  name  for  the  god  Husi  is  X^  J-  or 
^T    >+- ,  which,  as  it  may  read  Shemir  or  Semir,  has  some  resemblance  to 

Semiramis.  The  same  orthography,  however,  would  answer  to  Shetnes  on  the  one 
side  (r  and  s  interchanging),  and  to  Sur  on  the  other  (the  labial  being  softened  to 
a  vowel),  and  both  of  these  are  well-known  names  for  the  sun.  Since  writing  the 
altovc,  I  have  observed  that  Dr.  Hincks  (Khors.  Ins.,  p.  24)  considers  the  god 

'^T    to  be  undoubtedly  "the  moon."     I  suspect,  however,  that  the  crescent 
figured  on  the   Cylinders  refers  to  the  god    ►>-T    Tl  Ty  >  who   is  joined  with 

►^-T  -^T  or  "  the  sun,"  as  an  object  of  worship.  Compare  the  Cylinders  num- 
bered 23,  25,  30,  57,  &c.,  with  the  passages  on  Bellino^s  large  Cylinder,  side  2, 
11.  40  and  42,  where  ►^T  "^T  and  >"*-T  Ty  Ty  are  associated.  At  Be- 
histun,   at  any  rate,   -^T    is  never  used  for  **a  month;"    the    determinative 

monogram  for  that  period  of  time  is    «<|,  as  in  British  Museum  series,  PI.  63, 

1.  32,  and  in  all  the  contracts  published  by  Grotefend. 

I  Maratha  and  Acarri  are  MdpaBoc  and  'Ak/),  or  Acre,  as  already  explained* 
"     *  U'lie  names  are  given  in  greater  or  less  detail  in  the  different  Inscriptions. 
The  tribes  which  are  usually  mentioned,  and  which  are  particularly  stated  to  be 
"Arabs"  (Jy    >^yyj    ^^)>  are,  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Yetah,  the 

Rebiah  (jui>o.j,  the  Kheril,  the  Lemdod  (compare  TTID/i*^?  and  perhaps 
modern  Lemlun),  the  Khamran  (compare  Kafiapivtj  applied  by  Eupolemus  to  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees),  the  Ilubil  (Heb.  /^"Q^),  the  Rahua,  and  the  Luhti ;  and  along 
the  rivers  of  Susiana  (which  are  identified  quite  positively  by  tlie  ample  geogra- 
phical notices  contained  in  PI.  66  of  the  Khorsabad  series),  tlie  Tebilu,  the 
Akindara  (or  Akirdaru),  the  Bildu  (?),  and  the  Sati.  Of  the  cities  mentioned  in 
this  list,  those  of  most  consequence,  as  we  learn  from  other  notices,  are  Taha 
Duni.s,  Bc;th  Takkara,  and  Beth  Eden,  upon  the  sea  coast.  On  reading  Dr. 
Ilincks'tf  paper  on  the  Khorsabad  Inscriptions,  I  find  that  he  liaa  transferred  theie 
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Then  oecur  the  annftli,  which  are  nid  to  ertaid  Irom  ihm 

iiif'ucc'incnt  of  the  king*9  reign  to  his  fifteenth  vear^ 

The  6riit  campaign  noticed  ia  againsi  Halabi-Denu^  (i)  ^^g  of 
SuxiAiia;  ho  vrsm  defeated,  and  27j800  of  hia  men,  SOO  of  kia  rafrtaiitf, 
aii<l  .iO  of  his  su|ierior  officers  were  carried  into  captiTilj. 

Thf*  fiecond  campaign  waa  against  certain  tributariea  of  the  king  of 
Kirypt,  and  as  in  this  passage,  (which  is  repeated  however  in  leveial 
of  tljc  ha)I-:.;  occurs  the  only  mention  of  the  Egyptian  monareh*a  name^ 
I  will  give  the  Hcuire  as  literally  a.«  I  am  able^  "  Khanan,  king  of  the 
rity  of  Khazita,  and  Shelki.  of  the  tribe  of  Khalhan,  belonging  to  the 
«rountry  of  Minr  (or  Egypt),  prepared  their  foroea  for  battle  in  the  city 
of  Kiibf'k.  Thoy  came  against  me,  and  I  fought  with  them  and  defeated 
thorn ^"  The  2>uui&hment  to  which  the  two  chiefs  were  doomed  is 
;?iv(-n,  and  the  inscription  then  continues: — "  I  received  the  tribute  of 
Jii:ii-ku  or  Biarliu,  king  of  Misr,"  certain  unknown  articles,  coming 
from  tlio  countries  of  Plarida  and  Arbaka,  ''gold,  Aafnitera,  (perhaps 
tin,)  lior.sc.':,  and  camels."  Now  the  name  of  Rabek,  which  is  eoa- 
>:tantly  made  u.^^e  of  in  connexion  with  the  tributaries  of  Misr,  is  an 
ulniodt  exact  translation  of  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun.  Biarisn 
uiiiy  be  Pe-hur  or  Boccliorit^,  and  Misr  certainly,  I  think,  represents 

names  from  the  I'enian  Gulf  to  tlio  Mediterranean,  applying  tittes  which  leslU 
hf\im'^  to  tribes  and  cities  of  Susiana  and  Lower  Chaldiea  to  the  S^Tian  diatiicti 
(if  Itur.ea,  Galilee,  Lebanon,  and  Ilauran.     He  has  been  led  into  thia  ervoTi  I 

presuine,  from  overlooking  the  names  of  Susiana,  ^^(a  ^T  m^Y  ** 
^T!    ^>  >.TT    ^-^T<      (the  latter  being  perhaps  a  plural  fonn  equiTalent  to 

tlio  Ilcb.  DTJ^))  and  from  his  ignorance  that  the  name    J^    ^j     ^A     ^.^^ 

denoted  the  Tigris, 

1  In  this  sketch,  I  follow  the  order  observed  in  the  Bcnlptaras  whieh  SMiuuiiJ 
Siille  X.,  the  events  of  the  king*s  reign  being  there  given  in  a  sort  of  C0BtiniiiH.s 
iinrrntivo,  without  any  reference  to  yearly  dates.  In  Salles  IL  T.  and  XIV., 
tho  same  events  are  chronicled,  but  they  are  given  in  greater  dttail,  aad  alriat^  ia 
tlic  form  of  annalSk 

*  'Hie  account  of  receiving  tribute  from  Eg}'pt  is  given  in  a  lomewhat  fuller 
ninniier  in  Salle  II,  No.  11,  PI.  75;  but  tho  writing  is  too  moch  mutilated  to 
reiiilcr  tlio  notice  of  any  great  value.    The  namo  of  the  Egj-ptiaa  Ung^  howoirWy 

18  writUtu  Biarka,  rather  than  Diarku,  the  final    ^TTT^    being  dropped. 

s  In  tlie  annaU  given  in  Salle  II.,  the  campaign  here  noticed  is  spokan  of  ia 
the  Si'conil  year  uf  the  king's  rei<;u,  while  tlio  Egyptian  tribute  was  net  reeeirad 
till  the  seventh  your ;  yet  in  the  passuge,  na  it  occurs  in  Salle  X.  (PI.  148^  S^ 
IL  1— •))»  the  two  eventi  arc  most  certainly  conHCcteiL 
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Egypt ^;  but  is  it  not  straDge  to  find  horsoB  and  eamelfl  among  the 
tribute  of  Egypt,  tho  former  animal  having  been  apparently  unknown 
in  that  country  until  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  haying  been  sub-< 
sequently  so  rare  an  object  aa  to  be  received  in  tribute  from  the 
iiatious  of  the  east  9^ 

The  next  campaign  ia  againat  Kehek,  the  king  of  Shenakti,  a  city 
which  is  usually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Ashdod,  and  which 
mu£>t  therefore  have  been  situated  on  the  searcoast  of  PhoBntcia,  being 
perhaps  the  same  place  at  Askeloo ;  and  here  occnni  a  notice  which  I 
conceive  to  be  of  extreme  interest.  After  the  city  of  Shenakti  waa 
taken  from  Kehek,  it  was  presented  by  the  Assyrian  king  to  Methati 


>  That  the  Ba-bek  of  the  Inscriptions  must  represent  On  or  HeliopoliB  is 
dercd  almost  certain  by  the  name  of  the  Syrian  Heliopolis,  which  was  vemacuhirly 
termed  Baal-bek,  tho  Phoenician  Baal  being  exactly  equivalent  to  the  £g}'ptiaa 
R4,  or  "the  sun."       Herodotus,  in  ih«  same  way,  names  the  city  of  Venus 

Arap/3r;x'C ;  and  Ptolemy,  for  the  city  of  Ammon,  has  Uaxvafxovvic*  H^KI 
indeed,  is  still  retained  in  the  Coptic  to  denote  "%  city,**  and  the  Coptic  translator, 
tlicrefore,  of  the  Bible  ezphuns  the  Hebrew  PK  or  It^DKf  fT2,  which  is  tbe 

Greek  HeliopoliB,  by  B^.KI  AJL^^pH.  This  determination  of  Heliopolis  as 
the  Egyptian  capital,  will  agree  si^Rciently  well  with  the  sysehronism  which  I  have 
throughout  sought  to  establish  between  the  Khersabad  royal  line  and  the  twenty- 
first  dynasty  of  3Ianetho ;  for  that  dynasty  was  the  fint  that  established  its  seat  of 

government  in  Lower  Egypt.  I  do  not  pretend,  at  the  same  tune,  to  give  the 
ideutificatiou  of  Biarku  with  Pe-hur,  the  iifib  king  of  the  dynasty,  as  anything 

more  than  a  conjecture.  The  name  "^T^  HRHF  "^A^*^"!  ^ I TT^  ^'  simply 
'^y*-  Sfff  -<^*"^T>  ^^  "^^d  Bianka  as  well  as  Biarka,  f<»  the  Sy7  n 
and  >^^  r  interchange  perpetually;  and  Dianka  resembles  Pi-anch  (as  tho 
name  is  read  by  Bunsen),  the  sixth  king  of  the  dynasty,  rather  than  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Pe-huri  and,  aa  Car  as  the  chronology  is  concerned,  one  king  will  suit 
us  well  as  the  other. 

^  The  animals  mentioned  in  this  passage,  which  I  have  translated  by  camels 
may  possibly  be  elephants;  for  ilie  epithet  "with  the  doable  back,**  used  in  the 
epigraphs  on  tlie  Obelisk,  and  applied  espeeiaUy  to  the  camel  depicted  in  the 
sculpture,  is  here  omitted.  It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  extremely  probable  tliat  as 
tbe  elephant  and  the  camel  are  denoted  by  nearly  similar  terms  in  the  old  Gothic 
and  Slavonian  tongues  (the  original  signification  perhaps  being  "  the  big  animal") 
MO  the  Assyrian  Habba  (compare  Sans,  ibhm  ;  Egypt,  abu;  Heb.  habbim,  Slc.  &c.) 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  two  animals  indifferently.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  natural 
enough  to  find  elephants  included  amongst  tho  tribute  of  Egypt,  whereas  the 
export  of  camels  from  that  country  to  Assyria  can  only  be  explained  by  their 
having  been  imported  in  the  first  instance  from  India.  The  attribution  of  the 
name  of  Habba  to  the  elephant,  as  well  as  to  the  camel,  will  also  render  it  probable 
that  the  same  word  applied  to  a  natural  object  may  signify  "  a  forest"  rather  than 
'^  a  desert."  There  are,  howerer,  some  very  obscure  questions  of  etymology  con« 
nected  with  this  subject,  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  discuss  at  present. 
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of  Atlieni^  and  to  increase  the  probability  of  our  haying  thne  the 
earliest  Dotice  of  Athens  upon  record,  I  must  add,  that  in  tbe  geneiml 
inscriptions  which  give  a  synopsis  as  it  were  of  the  hiBtoricai  data» 
the  city  of  Shcnakti  is  said  ito  be  held  by  the  Yanma.  That  the 
latter  name,  moreover,  really  refers  to  the  lonians,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt,  for  it  occurs  precisely  with  the  same  orthography  at  Be- 
histun;  and  I  confess,  therefore,  that  I  am  half  inclined  to  regard 
Methati  of  Atheni  as  Melanthus  of  Athens ;  the  general  views  which 
I  entertain  of  Assyrian  chronology  agreeing  well  enough  with  the  date 
of  Melanthus,  who  reigned,  it  may  be  remembered,  yery  shortly  after 
the  first  emigration  of  the  Ionian  families  to  Athens;  at  any  rate  we 
have  here,  I  think,  a  notice  of  an  Athenian  chief  presented  with  a 
Phoenician  sea-port  by  the  Assyrian  king,  for  naval  assistance  probably 
rendered  during  the  siege  of  the  place. 

The  fourth  campaign  was  against  Amris,  king  of  Tubal,  who 
seems  to  have  been  supported  by  Arrah,  king  of  Ararat,  and  by  Meta, 
king  of  Misek,  and  also  by  the  tribe  of  the  Amorites,  here  called 
Aniuri.  The  conjunction  of  Tubal,  Misek,  and  Ararat,  certainly 
reminds  one  of  Meshes  and  Tubal,  who  are  always  united  in  Eiekiel 
with  Gog  and  Magog,  and  who  are  supposed  to  represent  tribes  in  the 
northern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Meta,  however,  king  of  Misek,  is 
often  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Misr  and  the  city  of  Rabek,  where 
he  seems  to  have  generally  resided;  the  two  countries  are  always 
more  or  less  associated,  and  if  Misr  therefore  be  Lower  Egypt,  Misek 
must  of  necessity  be  some  country  immediately  contiguous ;  in  all  pro- 
bability "the  upper  country"  of  the  Hieroglyphs'.     If  this   identi- 

*  The    name     of     this    chief     is     usually     written     at     Khorsahad     as 
y    V"   ^<    V    Yy    ^^^y    t^^^    yifyj,  hutat  Nimnid,inIiiacription8 

of  the  Khorsahad  epoch,  as  y^-*^  E^-^y  ^"^y^  <^  *"^^T  ^  Ty  Tt 
(See  Bntisli  Museum  scries,  PI.  G7,  h  1,  where,  however,  the  initial  character  is 
mutilated).  From  a  comparison  of  the  two  forms,  the  orthography  of  Metkati  of 
Atheni  s(*ems  to  me  undoubted. 

*  I  have  lon^  considered  the  identification  of  the  countiy  of  which  the  name  is 

represented  by  »^  ^f  <T^y  or  .-JJ-^  ^^'^y^y  '"^L^T  C«  sny 
r>f  the  intomiodiate  form<>)  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  connected  with 
the  Khorsahad  Inscriptions.  It  did  at  one  time  appear  to  me  hij^hly  probable 
tliat  Misr  was  *'  Lower  E;;ypt,"  and  Misek  "  Upper  Egypt,"  tbe  similarity  of  the 
names  causini;  them  to  be  united  in  the  Hibrew  dual  D^"12{D ;  hut  I  have  since 
found  it  im])ossihlo  to  apply  to  a  monarch  who  reigned  in  that  remote  country  the 
many  geogrnphicnl  notices  which  connect  Meta  of  Misek  with  Syria  and  Armenia. 
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ieation  also  be  correct^  the  tribe  of  Tubal  mast  bo  located  in  Northern 
Syria,  between  Palestine  and  the  Upper  Enphrates. 

These  campaignB^  I  should  add^  are  almost  all  described  in  the 
sane  terms;  the  king  of  Assyria  defeats  the  enemy  in  the  field^  sub- 
jugates the  country^  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  then  generally  carries 
off  the  inhabitants,  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  into  captivity  in 
Assyria;  repeopling  the  country  with  colonists  drawn  from  the 
nations  immediately  subject  to  him,  and  appointing  his  own  officers 
and  prefects  to  the  charge  of  the  colonists,  and  the  administration  of 
the  new  territory. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  follow  these  camj)aigns  in  any  detail. 
I  will  merely  mention  the  countries  which  were  successively  overrun ; 
firstly,  we  have  Hamath  and  its  dependencies ;  Atesh,  however,  which 
occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  wars  of  Temcn-bar  II.  in  c<m- 
nexion  with  Hamath,  no  longer  appearing,  aud  the  inference  therefore 
being  that  it  must  have  been  destroyed  in  the  interval  between  the 
eras  of  Ximrud  and  Khorsabad.  We  have  then  a  most  elaborate 
account  of  a  campaign  against  Ararat  and  Minni,  the  king  of  tlio 
former  country,  whose  name  was  Arrah,  reminding  one  of  the  Am 
Keghetsig,  or  "  Ara,  the  beautiful,"  of  Armenian  history.     Tlie  con- 

I  now  GODJectare  the  people  of  Miack  to  be  the  Mcs-segom  of  tlic  Hieroglyphs, 
or  the  Semite  inhabitants  of  Soutliern  Syria,  immediately  bordering  upon  £g>'pt 
(see  Birch*8  remarks  on  this  nation— Trans,  of  R(iyal  Soc.  of  Lit.  2ud  si'ricH, 
Vol.  II.  p.  321),  and  it  secmato  me  far  from  improbable  that  Adoni)>ozek,  whom 
the  laraelites  met  on  tlieir  first  entrance  into  Palcstino,  nnd  who  was  evldi;ntly 
very  powerful  (Judges  i.  4 — 9),  may  have  bt^cn  king  of  the  same  pcoph',  Dozek 
and  Miaek  being  orthographically  one  and  the  same.  There  will  still,  howc^vor,  Im; 
conuderable  difficulty  in  reconciling  with  a  Syrian  monarch  tlie  many  Egyptini 
notices  that  refer  to  Meta;  for  he  is  described  in  some  iiassages,  according  to  the 
readings  which  seem  to  me  most  probable,  as  **  residing  in  tlie  city  of  KiilM;k,  and 
administering  the  country  of  Misr.'* 

I  find  from    Dr.  Uincks*  paper  on  the  Khorsabad  InscriptionH,  which    liaH 
appeared  since  the  above  notes  were  written  on  Misr  and  Misek,  that  he  r«*adH  tho 

names    <^^    ^]]]    ]}    X"    ^    ^"^^fi]   <J^]    «.  "Gita  of  KuiJ.." 

and  actually  makes  use  of  this  reading  for  chronological  argument.    TUt  the  letters 

y^^     and  its  Tarbnt    Y»-   represent  w,  rnlher  than  ^i,   U  prove*!  by   nmny 

c  xamplcs  at  Ik-hiiitun,  and  might  have  been  inferred  fnini  tin*  |HiwerH  of  tin*  cur- 
rcsj^nding  chnracters  in  Median.  I'hvtv  cauitot,  thi:n-f<irf,  by  any  |KiMibilily  In*  an 
.nllosion  to  the  Z»/r  of  Africanus,  and  it  k|'|if«iN  lo  nm  ••(|ually  ini|MMMbli;  that 

>^     5y*~Y^T    ^T^Y     kiMiuld  b«  iminouiici  d  Kutli,  wliHher  by  that  name  we 

may  undtrnrtand  the  Afrkran  iKtliiupU,  or,  nn  Dr.  IlineLs  hubMniuehtly  sujrKifttf, 
|i...  A.;.i;£       liiana. 
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tiguous  countries  of  Tsibasta  aud  Hustisa  are  next  sabjogftted. 
Yanalub,  king  of  Nahiri  or  Northern  Meaopotamiay  dwelling  in  the 
capital  city  of  Hubiska,  sent  in  his  tribute.  Assarelak  of  Talift^la 
and  Itti  of  Eiabri  are  subsequently  attacked  and  reduced,  the  king 
founding  cities  in  these  proyinces  for  the  Assyrian  oolonista  whom  he 
settled  there  to  replace  the  population  carried  into  captivity^. 

The  next  campaign  was  against  Kharkhar  or  Per8anneni%  and 
against  Media,  and  in  the  latter  country  the  various  great  cities 
that  were  taken,  were  dedicated  to  the  Assyrian  gods,  and  named 
after  the  principal  members  of  the  Pantheon^  Taha-Nebu,  Tah»-Bel, 
Taha-Hcm,  and  Taha-Ashtcra. 

Detailed  accounts  follow  of  wars  against  Rita  of  Ellubi,  which 
appears  to  have  been  Southern  Media,  against  Araien  of  Mekhataerii 
which  was  a  city  and  dependency  of  Ararat ^  against  Tarkbanii  of 
Mcsda,  Kanzinan  of  Khamdna,  and  Tarkheler  of  Togoma. 

The  king  afterwards  marches  into  Syria  and  besieges  Aahdodf 
ruled  over  by  a  king  named  Halori,  who  after  conducting  the  defence 
for  some  time,  flics  to  Misr  or  Egypt,  and  the  city  falls.  After  thi* 
the  war  is  resumed  against  Ararat  aud  EUubi,  and  Rita,  the  king  of 
the  latter  country,  is  driyen  out  aud  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Susiana. 

The  closing  campaigns,  which  seem  to  have  exceeded  all  othen  in 
importance,  were  against  Susiana  and  Elymais,  and  against  Babylonia 

^  To  illustrate,  or  even  to  give  an  outline  of  the  geography  of  tha  Khonabad 
InaoriptiouB,  would  require  more  care  and  spaoo  tliuu  I  can  here  bestow  upon  the 
subject.  The  names,  indeed,  of  the  cities,  tribes,  rivers,  and  towns  belonging  to 
eacli  province  are  so  numerous,  and  appear  under  such  a  variety  of  forms  in  the 
different  Inscriptions  of  the  period  (the  sculptured  slabs  of  the  oentie  tad  lontb- 
wcst  Palace  at  Nimrud  being  referable  to  tho  saino  liistorical  epoch  as  thoaa  of 
Khorsabad  and  Koyuujik),  that  their  dissection  and  identification  may  bo  odd  in 
constitute  a  distinct  study  of  itself,  I  shall  reserve,  therefore,  the  geographical 
detail  of  thcso  Inscriptions  for  a  future  occasion. 

*  Tho  name  of  Mekliatseri  or  Mezatscri,  (for  tlie  name  is  written  either  with 
the  guttural  or  sibilant,)  might  be  conjectured  to  apply  to  Van  itself;  inasmaeh  as 

the  god  ►►]    ►►■    ^T^tl,    who  was  the  special  divinity  of  that  place,  and 

whom  I  am  inclined  to  idt^itify  with  tho  Armenian  Anaitis,  is  mentioned  in  thb 

passage  at  Khorsabad,  and  in  this  passage  only,  among  tho  trophies  brought  away 

to  Assyria  after  the  conquest  of  Ararat.  It  is,  I  think,  a  remarkable  cironmstaiieVy 
that  HO  very  few  of  the  geographical  names  referring  to  Armenia  and  its  depen- 
dencies in  the  lubcriptions  uf  Nimrud  and  Khorsabad,  should  be  found  on  the 
tablets  uf  Van.  I  can  only  account,  indeed,  for  the  great  discrepancy  of  nomen* 
elature  by  suitposing  many  centuries  to  have  intervened  between  the  two  periods 
of  history. 
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and  CluddaAy  tht  whole  of  whioli  countries  were  evidently  very  cloaely 
tadted  eonneoted.  A  multitude  of  tribes,  citieSi  and  chiefs  are  men- 
tioned in  describing  these  wars,  which  it  would  be  wearisome  to  enu- 
memte,  though  undoubtedly  the  information  thus  supplied  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  value  in  illustrating  the  early  geography  of  the  pro- 
Tinees  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

There  is  still  another  expedition  noticed  against  the  seven  kings  of 
the  Yakanatsi,  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Yctnan,  on  account  appa- 
rently of  their  refusing  to  pay  the  same  tribute  which  had  formerly 
been  paid^  the  king  says,  "  to  the  kings,  my  ancestors,  who  ruled  over 
Assyria  and  Taha-Dunis."  The  rebellious  tribes  having  been  snbdueil 
were  placed  in  bondage,  some  amongst  the  Khetta  or  Hittites,  others 
amongst  the  Ghaldees.  Their  gold,  silver^  and  valuable  pro2)erty  were 
earned  off  to  Babylon,  and  they  were  themselves  dispersed  through 
the  country  as  far  as  Beth  Eden,  and  the  Arab  tribes  who  inhabited 
the  district  of  Yetmira,  dependent  on  Susiaua. 

After  a  further  brief  notice  of  Mcta,  king  of  Misek,  the  annals 
finiah,  and  are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  city, 
''At  that  time,**  the  king  says,  ''among  the  people  of  the  countries 
who  were  obedient  to  me,  and  who  worshipped  the  gods  Assaruc, 
Nebu,  and  Sut,  after  the  fashion  of  Egypt,  and  near  to  Nineveh,  I 
bailt  a  city  and  named  it  Beth  Arko-tsina^  (or,  to  use  the  popular 
ejnonjrm^  Beth  Sargon),  and  I  dedicated  it  to  the  gods,  Bel,  Shemir, 
Nebo,  Hem,  Seb/'  &c.,  &c.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  inscription 
ie  entirely  religious  and  descriptive,  relating  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  city,  and  the  institution  of  periodical  festivals  in  honour  of  its 
tutelary  deities. 

I  have  thus  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  purport  of  the 

'  In  the  tew  notes  which  I  haye  been  alona  able  to  add  to  ths  present  sheets 
In  their  pasaago  through  the  press,  since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hincks's  Paper  on 
the  Khoraabad  Inacriptions,  I  have  purposely  avoided  all  discussion  upon  points 
of  etymology  and  grammar ;  for  I  could  hardly  hope  in  so  hurried  a  manner  to 
oiake  myaelf  at  all  intelligible.      I  cannot  avoid  however  mentioning  that  the 

phnM    »:i^      J     >^y     ^    and    1^     J     w^     ^'^]     ^,     which 

Dr.  Hmeks  (p.  48)  reads,  "out  of  it  I  brought,"  and  <<oat  of  them  I  bronght,*- 
aignify  really,  "I   gave  it  the  name,'*   and  "I   named  them,**  the   forms  of 

^jnr    Y^    gg^Y    or   ^Y    ]^    ^tT    being  often  substituted,  wliich  have 

the  same  sense,  as  derivatives  from  a  root  corresponding  to  *DT  in  Hebrew,  and 

J'i  in  Arabic. 
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inscriptions  surroanding  one  of  the  halls  at  Khonabad,  and  aa  all  the 
other  legends  throughout  the  palace  are,  with  little  variatioii,  either 
repetitions  or  amplifications  of  the  several  religioas,  historioaly  and 
geographical  notices  contained  in  this  snmmary^  I  need  not  farther 
discuss  them. 

One  other  subject  only  connected  with  the  Inscriptions  of  Khor- 
sabad  requires  a  few  remarks.  These  inscriptions  famish  ample 
evidence  of  the  introduction  of  a  strong  Scjthic  element  into  the 
population  of  Western  Asia,  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  eras  of  Khorsabad  and  Nimrud;  but  in  what  sense  we  are  to 
understand  Scythic^  or  rather  to  which  family  of  nations  the  early 
Scyths  are  to  be  referred^  is  by  no  means  clear.  At  Behistnn  there 
are  repeated  notices  of  the  SacsD,  a  name  which  it  may  be  rememhered, 
Herodotus  says  was  applied  by  the  Persians  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  Scythians.  These  Sacse^  indeed,  are  represented  among  the  cap- 
tives at  Behistun,  the  last  figure  with  the  high  cap,  which  Herodotus 
also  remarks  was  peculiar  to  the  nation,  being  Sakuka,  the  Sacan. 
Now  in  the  Babylonian  translation  at  Behistun,  the  term  employed 
for  Sacan  is  Tsimri,  and  this  same  term,  unknown  under  Sardanapalus 
and  his  immediate  line,  runs  as  a  general  title  through  all  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions,  from  the  age  of  Khorsabad  downward^  There  are 
thus  the  Tsimri  of  Khamdna,  the  Tsimri  of  Beth  Hebra,  (which  was 
a  district  I  think  of  Syria,)  the  Tsimri  of  Tubal,  the  Tsimri  of  Baby- 
lonia, the  Tsimri  of  Assyria.  In  fact,  these  Tsimri,  I  think|  or 
nomadc  Scyths,  are  spoken  of  as  the  militia  of  the  different  provinces 
In  contradistinction  to  the  fixed  agricultural  peasantry.  The  question 
then  arises,  if  the  Tsimri  can  be  the  same  as  the  Cymri  or  Celts  of 

'  The  name  b  found  in  two  passages  at  Behistun,  and  is  repeated  three  timea 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  with  the  same  orthography  of   >"Ty'A    ^TT^TT    *"TY^Y  • 

In  Assyrian,  the  lost  letter  is  dropped  as  enperfluous,  the  chancier  ^P^TT 
representing  tlie  complete  syllable  mer,  and  the  name,  thus  reduced  to 
>-TT.^^  ^TT^TT ,  may  be  observed  in  almost  every  Inacription  of  Khonabad 
and  Koyunjik  and  succeeding  periods.  I  cannot  be  anre,  as  I  baTo  befbie 
remarked,  that  the  character    >"TT<^  represents  tti  or  dti.     This  detennioationy 

indeed,  depend  on  its  resemblance  to  ^TT^P  or  ^((55  >  •'id  although  the 
forms  are  often  confounded,  I  see  strong  reason  to  doubt  their  phonetie  identity. 
Very  possibly  >^yy-A  ^TT£TT  should  be  pronounced  Kimer  or  Qfmr,  rather 
than  Tsimri. 
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Europe.  The  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  inscription  divides  the  Sac«9  into  two 
great  tribes,  the  Humarga,  who  are  of  course  the  'Afivpyiot  of  Hero- 
dotus^, and  the  Tigrakhuda,  or  "bowmen,"  (as  I  now  translate  the 
title,  rather  than  "dwellers  on  the  Tigris);"  but  we  gather  nothing 
from  these  Persian  names  as  to  the  great  family  of  nations  to  which 
the  Sacse  belonged.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  terms  SacBB  and 
Tsiniri,  which  are  perhaps  synonyms,  were  applied  to  all  the  early 
warlike  nomade  nations,  without  any  distinction  whatever  as  to 
family.  That  there  must  have  been  a  large  Tartar  population  of 
Persia  before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  is  proved  by  the  so-called  Median 
translations  in  the  tri-lingual  tablets,  which  are  unquestionably  written 
in  a  Tartar  dialect;  but  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  identify 
this  population  especially  with  the  Sacad.  The  Sacse  or  Tsimri  were, 
1  think,  the  Eelyaut  or  nomades^  as  opposed  to  the  fixed  peasantry 
and  they  numbered  probably  in  their  ranks,  Celts,  Slavonians,  and 
Teutons,  as  well  as  Tartars  of  all  grades,  from  the  primitive  type 
of  the  Fin  and  Magyar  to  the  later  developed  Turk  and  Mongolian. 
I  may  add,  that  these  Tsimri  are  also  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  among 
the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  in  allusion  apparently  to  the  Sacsd  who 
at  that  period  held  Northern  Media  and  Assyria,  and  had  even  pene 
t rated  to  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  passage  to  which  I  allude  is  in 
the  25th  verso  of  the  25th  chapter,  where  the  kings  of  Zimri  are 
classed  with  the  kings  of  Elam  and  the  kings  of  the  Medes. 

I  now  pass  on  to  Bel-Adonim-sha,  son  of  the  builder  of  Khorsabad« 
Of  this  king,  unfortunately,  very  few  historical  inscriptions  have  been 
yet  discovered ;  the  only  two,  indeed,  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
and  which  are  at  all  legible,  are,  firstly,  an  Inscription  engraved  on 
the  rock  at  Bavian*,  adjoining  to  the  sculptures  described  by  Mr.  La- 
yard  ou  Mr.  Ross's  authority;  and  secondly,  a  legend  on  one  of  the 
votive  bulls  found  at  Koyunjik.  The  former  contains  a  very  detailed 
account  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana;  and  in  the  latter,  I  find  recorded 
the  same  conquest  of  Susiana  or  Elymais,  together  with  the  capture  of 


>  Tills  name,  which  is  imperfect  in  the  Persian  copy^  reads  distinctly  both  in 
Median  and  Babylonian,  as  Humawarga  or  Humurga*  I  failed  to  recognize  th« 
nniiie  until  I  obtained  Tasker's  copy  of  the  Nakhsh-i-Bustam  Inscription^  owing 
to  the  faulty  representation  of  the  final  letter  in  the  published  Median  text  of 
Westergaard,  and  the  Manuscript  of  Dittel. 

^  This  Inscription,  of  which  I  saw  an  imperfect  copy  at  Mosul,  is  repeated  four 
times  upon  the  rock  at  Bavian;  and  Mr.  Layard  having  lately  succeeded  in  takiDfl^ 
copies  of  all  the  four  legends,  hopes,  notwithstaudioK  the  mutilated  condition  of  the 
writing,  to  be  able,  by  comparing  them  together,  to  form  one  perfect  and  continuous 
text. 
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Sidoui.  The  inscription  at  the  Nahr  el  Kelb  also  belongt  ib  tbii  king, 
and  may  bo  aupposod  therefore,  with  great  probability^  to  eomflM- 
morale  the  latter  achievement,  but  unfortunately  the  «MMt  of  the 
inscription  in  the  British  Museum,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Donomi,  is,  beyond  a  few  isolated  words,  altogether  illegible.  The 
ordinary  Koyunjik  Inscriptions  are  for  the  most  part  religions,  aad 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  out ;  they  are  in  fact,  by  &r  the  most 
difficult  inscriptions  that  have  been  yet  met  with  in  the  AMjriaii 
character^, 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Bome  pe<q>le, 
that  this  king  is  Sennacherib,  and  have  declared  my  own  Tiewa  to  be 
a^inst  that  identification.  I  will  merely  therefore  here  obserrOy  that 
the  notico  of  Sidon,  instead  of  corroborating  the  Koyonjik  king's  claim 
to  bo  regarded  as  Sennacherib,  rather  makes  against  it;  for  in  the 
history  of  Sennacherib,  as  given  by  Josephus,  the  oampaigns  in  Ph«- 
nicia,  l^^ypt,  and  Judea  are  classed  together,  and  Sidon  therefore  would 
hardly  liavo  boon  mentioned  without  some  allusion  being  at  the  aame 
time  made  to  Egypt.  According  also  to  Scripture  aoconnt,  it  is  bardly 
credible  that  Sennacherib,  after  his  disastrous  retreat  from  JDdei^ 
should  have  had  leisure  to  execute  any  tablet  recording  tbe  conqnest 
of  Plioonicia,  in  the  brief  period  which  alone  interrened  between  bif 
return  to  Nineveh  and  his  assassination  in  the  temple  of  Nisrocb. 

Of  the  third  king  of  this  line  we  know  positively  nothing  bnt  the 
name ;  that  name  has  been  supposed  by  Mr.  Layard  to  be  identical 
with  the  name  of  the  builder  of  the  north-west  Palace  at  Nimrnd,  bnt 
the  identification  seems  to  me  to  have  been  assumed  on  insufBcient 
grounds.  I  road  the  one  name  as  Assar-adon-pal  or  Sardanapalos, 
and  the  other  as  Assar-adon-assar'. 

)  Sec  Plate  Gl,  of  the  British  Museum  series. 

'  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  liavo  learnt  from  Mr.  Lsjrard  that  he  has 
(liscovorcd  a  ]M'rfoct,  and  apparently  a  vcrj  full  historical  Inscription  of  tbe 
Koyunjik  kin»  anions;  tho  ruins  of  the  palace  which  he  has  bo«D  excavating  at 
th:it  placo.  Such  a  discovery,  which  must  almost  certainly  decide  the  qacstion  of 
this  king^H  identity  with  Sennacherih,  and  which  must  further  afford  a  most 
vnhinble  addition  to  our  general  knowledge  of  Assyrin,  Appears  to  me  to  be  of  far 
moro  importnnco  tlian  the  mere  Ia3'ing  bare  of  sculptured  slabs,  whicb|  however 
Intori'stiiit;  the  design,  neither  fiimish  us  with  new  ideas,  nor  eonrey  aaj  gnat 
liist'»rio:il  truth. 

•'  Tho    tliird   element    of    the    one    name    is,    I    think,   anifonnlj    TX   or 
^^jfT.    >JffJ]  t  An<l  o'  the  otlier    ► ,  which  I  consider  to  bo  a  eontraetioB  of 

^-^  Y .     At  tho  samo  tune,  I  must  repeat  that  Tory  little  confklMMO  oaa  bff 

placed  on  the  phonetic  rendering  of  these  names. 
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Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Khor8a1)ad  line  of  kings  I  munt 
Temr  to  Mr.  Lajard's  late  announcement,  that  in  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  inBcription,  in  the  tunnel  on  the  Zab  river,  he  has  found  a  notice 
of  the  royal  ancestors  of  the  Khorsabad  kin^,  ancestors  who,  sin- 
gularly enough,  are  not  eren  named  in  any  other  inscription  of  this 
monarch.  Admitting  the  certainty  of  this  discovery, — and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  tunnel  Inscription  already  published  are  greatly  in  its 
favour  \ — ^I  must  of  course  modify  the  opinion  I  have  advance«l  of  the 
Khorsabad  line  having  followed  almost  immediately  on  the  royal  line 
recorded  at  Nimrud ;  but  I  should  still  be  inclined  to  attach  a  very 
moderate  limit  to  the  interval.  If  the  Nimrud  kings,  indeod,  should 
be  assigned  to  the  thirteenth  or  twelfth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  I  would  suppose  the  Khorsabad  line  to  have  flourished  in  the 
eleventh  or  tenth  century. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  we  know  of  many  kin^'.s  of  Assyria 
posterior  to  the  builders  of   Khorsabad  and  Koyunjik.      The  king 
whose  actions  are  recorded  on  the  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum 
seems   to  have  been  a  not  less  celebrated  warrior  than  Temon-bar 
himself;  his  expeditions  are  described  against  S'ulon  and  Pbaaiicia, 
against  Damascus  and  Tubal,  against  Aranit,  Minni,  and  its  depen- 
dencies, against  Susiana  or  Elani,  against  Shinar  and  Chaldtoa,  with 
the  famous  cities  of  Beth  Takkara  and  Borsippa,  against  the  Arab  city 
of  Haduma,  which,  it  is  observed,  Bel-Adonini-.siia,  the  Koyunjik  king, 
bad  subjugated  in  former  times.     It  is  further  stated,  how  all  the 
tribes  were  reduced  who  linetl  the  Lower  Tigris,  and  how  the  king 
afterwards  pushed   his  arms   into   Mcilia,   and   Central   or  perhaps 
Eastern  Persia,     Unfortunately  this  king  is  nameless;  that  is,  the 
particular  portion   of    the   inscription  which   contains   the  name   it 
destroyed;  but  he  was  certainly  as  celel)rated  a  warrior  as  any  of  tho 
monarch s  who  preceded  liini^ 


'  The  name  of  tlie  father  of  the  Khoisftbail  king  is  probably  found  at  tho  com- 
mcDcemcnt  of  tlic  5th  line  of  PI.  35  of  the  BritiHh  Muaouri  MTicfl.  The  initial 
letter  or  letters  l)cing  lost,  and  some  of  the  otlnrH  Inin;;  uneorttun,  I  will  not 
hazard  a  reading  of  the  name;  hnt  I  nuiy  observe  that  the  fm^nu'ntfi  which 
remain  arc  suffieiont  to  show  that  the  tenn  appended  to  tho  mval  tith*  in  the 
Khonabufl  revrnacs  is  not  a  patronymic,  oh  hiui  Ikhsh  HinnftimeM  Nnpprmrd.  Thai 
term  U-iug  compounded  nf  the  names  nf  tl«o  k^mIh,  in  probably  an  lioniimry  opithct, 
but  I  know  nothing  certain  n-garding  it. 

•  See  Urituh  MuHcnni  eerii  h  from  Utt  to  2!l.  Aa  tin*  t\nU-  u(  tliiii  Innrriptifm  in 
of  gnat  conNerjucnvt.*  to  the  nrgunii-nt  nbnut  tin*  idintilifalion  of  NfoiiMfhirili,  and 
■B  the  pasfta',;!.'  in  II.  23,  L  All,  ini|H'rf<i:t  apt  it  in,  may  Ih>  oun^idiTfd  liirfinohinivo, 
or  may  even  bo  HUppoacd  to  refsr  thv  rylindrr  iUidf  Ut  tho  Koyunjik  king,  1  ihink 
it  M  well  to  notice  that  t^"  *■  i  which  minain  of  tho  king**  naiiif*  in  1. 1 ,  VI  20, 
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Another  cylinder  of  tins  class  is  in  the  possession  of  CoL  Taylor, 
and,  a8  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  an  impression  of  the  writings  which 
I  took  many  years  ago,  it  contains  the  annals  of  a  distinct  king,  not 
less  elaborately  described  than  those  upon  the  Obelisk. 

The  black  stone  upon  the  table,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen* 
names  Akadunna,(?)  who  was  king  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia^  and 
who  lived  probably  not  long  before  the  time  of  Nobnchadneinr,  as 
a  Babylonian  city  is  noticed  which  is  of  that  epochs  and  which  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  earlier  inscriptions  ^ 

One  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings,  too,  must  have  been  a 
certain  Akpalutakra,(?)  of  whom  we  have  only  one  inscription^  which 
however  abounds  in  geographical  detail.  I  place  this  king  towards 
the  close  of  the  dynasty,  as  the  names  are  found  to  be  gradually 
approaching  their  Babylonian  forms ^. 

cairnot  possibly  be  brought  to  assimilate  with  >^^T    ^{j^    >Sir-    \KKK    <5^TY| 

and  that  there  is  the  same  disagreement  between  the  name  of  the  king  of  Sidoa 
ou  the  Cylinder,  which  is  given  in  PI.  20,  L  14,  and  again  PI.  81, 1L  40  and  fiO, 
and  the  king  of  Sidon,  contemporary  with  the  builder  of  Koyunjik,  the  fragments 
of  whose  name  are  found  in  1.  7  of  PL  59.  These  points  of  evidence  are  of  them* 
selves  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  the  Cylinder  king  must  be  posterior  to  the 
builder  of  Koyuujik ;  but  the  question  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  decided 
until  the  Cylinder  annals  have  been  compared  with  Mr.  Layard'a  new  histotical 
Inscription  from  Koyunjik. 

I  now  find  that  Dr.  Hincks  derives  from  this  name  of  the  king  of  Sidon  an  addi- 
tional argument  iu  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Koyunjik  king  with  Sennacherib  i 
for  he  reads  the  name  Abdistarti,  and  compares  it  with  'Apidtrrapros  or  I^Jf 
DITWVi  tlic  name  of  a  king  stated  by  Menander  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of 
Phoenicia  seven  years  after  tho  death  of  Hiram,  Solomon's  contemporsiy,  (see 
Kliorfcabad  Inscriptions  by  Dr.  Ilincks,  p.  G9).  I  can  hardly  believe,  howeTer^ 
that  the  Cuncif«.  rm  name  was  read  as  Dr.  Hhicka  supposes ;  for  Ashtcimi  or 

Astartc,  is  always  written  iu  AssjTian  as  ^  ^TT    »^  ;''and  I  find  an  equal  difli* 

culty  in  reconciling  Mouandcr*s  Abdastartus,  who  must  have  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century  d.c.,  with  the  usually  received  era  of  Sennseherib|  which  was 
at  least  250  years  later. 

>  I  refer  to  the  famous  city  inscribed  on  tho  Babylonian  brick%  and  on 
all    the    monuments    of   the    age    of    Nebuchadnezzar,    the   name   of    whiehf 

5f^Y    ^^Y~Y    Sff^5    TT^TT,  I  read  doubtfully  as  Beth  Digla,  comparing 

the  '>f3Aj  of  the  Arabs  (see  line  10  of  the  last  column  of  Lord  Aberdeen*!  stone). 
*  See  Plates  17  and  18  of  the  British  Museum  series,  and  oompan  L  32  of 
PI.  18,  where  the  name  -^Y    *"^!    >]T?|     /f  ^Y    is  applied  to  the  Enphialei 

as  at  Behistun,  instead  of  the  old  title  of  ^    ^Vi^   ®'    ^^*"   ^TT^  ^^^<* 
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There  is  still  another  king,'  named  Akiba,  of  whom  I  saw  au 
inscription  at  Koyunjik,  found  in  the  debris  above  the  palace  of 
Bel-adonim-sha ;  his  wars  were  described  in  some  detail  with  Ter- 
aman,  king  of  Susiana,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  record  to  afford 
any  clue  to  his  historical  identity^ 

Some  of  the  monarchs  whom  I  have  thns  mentioned^  belong,  I 
think,  in  all  probability  to  the  Lower  Assyrian  dynasty,  or  to  that 
particular  line  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  we  must  wait  for  fresh 
materials  before  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion  even  on  this  point. 

The  only  approximate  chronology  that  it  is  at  all  safe  to  assume 
at  present  is  as  follows.  Herodotus  gives  for  the  duration  of  the 
Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia,  520  years,  reckoning,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  the  defection  of  the  Medes*.  This  defection  of  the  Medes 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  disputed  point  in  chronology,  and  some  even 
of  the  best  chronologists  maintain  that  the  numbers  of  Herodotus, 
indicating  a  fixed  epochal  date,  should  be  calculated  from  the  Chaldsean 
era  of  Nabonassar'*;  but,  whichever  may  be  the  correct  explanation, 
the  point  of  departure  will,  at  any  rate,  almost  certainly  fall  in  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ,  and  the  Assyrian  empire,  therefore,  may 
be  considered,  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  to  date  from  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  b.  c* 

1  I  must  again  notice  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assar-adon-assar,  whose 
titles  liave  been  recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  also  the  two  new 
raouarchs,  whose  names  he  has  found  in  excavating  a  mound  to  the  north-west  of 
Khorsabad.  As  I  have  not  yet  seen  transcripts  of  these  names,  I  can  say  nothing 
as  to  their  possible  phonetic  reading. 

*  Lib.  I.  c.  95. 

3  Witli  Niebuhr,  I  believe,  originated  this  explanation  of  the  numbers  of 
Herodotus.  The  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported  is  considered  by  the  German 
scholars  to  be  conclusive,  and  Bnnsen  thus  adopts  tiiroughout  his  work  upon 
Egypt  the  dates  which  depend  upon  it  (era  of  Nabonassar  B.c.  747;  commence* 
ment  of  Assyrian  empire  b.c  1267)  as  established  points  in  chronology. 

*  Since  ancient  history  first  occupied  the  attention  of  the  learned  of  Europe, 
the  chronology  of  the  Assyrian  empire  has  been  one  of  the  '^  qusestiones  vexatas*'  of 
classical  literature.  The  long  period  and  the  short  period,  or  the  chronology  of 
Ctesias  and  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  have  had  their  respective  advocates,  and 
authorities  of  almost  equal  weight  have  been  marshalled  upon  either  side.  In 
conhrraation  of  the  dates  of  Herodotus,  the  Abbd  Sevin  has  quoted  Thallus, 
Appian,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Porphyry,  Macrobius,  Africanus,  and  perhaps 
even  Alexander  Polyhistor ;  while  Freret  has  brought  to  the  support  of  Ctesias 
the  evidence  of  Manetho,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pausanias,  Cephalion,  Castor,  ^milius 
Sura,  Josephus,  JEViAn,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Eusebius,  Sulpicius  Sevcrus,  Philo  of 
Byblos,  Eustathius,  and  Syncellus  (compare  the  two  articles  in  the  fourth  and 
seventli  volumes  of  the  M^moires  de  PAcad.,  Xllme.  edit).  The  school  of 
Niebuhr  implicitly  follows  Herodotus,   regarding   Alexander  PoIyhistor*s  sixth 
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Now,  supposing  that  the  reoords  of  Nimrud  refer  to  An  etrlj 
period  of  tho  first,  if  not  onlj^  impericU  dynasty,  (and  a  fair  exaai- 
naiion  of  all  the  evidence  doubtless  leads  to  that  oonoliuioiiy)  the 
building  of  the  north-west  palace  may  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the 
thirtecuth  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  before  the  Christiaa 
era ;  and,  as  such  a  date  would  coincide  with  the  twentieth  dynasty 
of  Egypt,  the  wars  recorded  on  the  Obelisk,  in  which  the  Aasyriaa 
anns  were  certainly  pushed  ns  far  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblne^  wooU 
be  explained  by  the  depression  under  which  Egypt  suffered  after  the 
reign  of  Rameses  III.,  the  first  king  of  the  twentieth  dynast j,  and  for 
tho  three  following  centuries.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
geographical  indications  are  all  in  favour  of  this  approximate  chro- 
nology. The  importance  of  the  city  of  Atesh,  the  establ&ihnient  of 
tho  Khctta  in  Southern  Syria,  the  very  nomenclature  of  the  Phcenieian 
porti4, — Tyro,  Sidon,  Gubal  or  Byblos,  Acarri  or  Aere,  Belnta  or 
Borytus,  Arva<l  or  Aradus, — constitute  points  of  evidenoe  whioh  rait 
this  period  and  no  other'.  I  think,  indeed,  that  almost  all  the  Atiatie 
nameH  which  occur  in  the  Egyptian  records  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  dynasties,  and  in  the  wars  of  Rameses  III.,  are  to  be  foond 
more  or  less  modified  in  tho  Assyrian  annals,  and  that  the  indieatiom^ 
tlicrcforo,  of  political  geography  may  be  held  to  restrict  almost  the 
a^^e  of  tlio  Nimrud  obelisk  to  the  twelfth  century,  B.  c. 

It  must  be  quite  unsafe  to  speculate  on  the  causes  and  the  duration 
of  the  interregnum,  or  at  auy  rate  of  the  unrecorded  inter val,  which 
occurs  between  the  Assyrian  periods  of  Nimrud  and  Khomabad, 
Possibly  this  period  may  be  represented  by  the  internal  revolution 
which  was  described  by  Bion  and  Alexander  Polyhistory  and  which, 
according  to  their  statement,  changed  the  succession  from  the  line  of 
tho  Dorcetadca  to  the  line  of  Beletaras,  tho  officer  who  headed  the 
revolt".  I  cannot  myself  believe  that  there  was  any  violent  dianiptioa 
of  the  line  of  Assyrian  royalty,  still  less  that  the  break  io  the  annals 
was  caused  by  foreign  conquest.  There  may  have  been  Inteetinc 
troubles,  which  for  a  time  prevented  the  extension  of  the  Assyrian 

d^Tinsty  of  forty-ftve  kings,  as  the  only  point  of  collateral  evidenoe  which  is  al  al 
deserving  of  considcrntion,  or  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  compare  oren  with 


the  020  years  tixcd  by  tlio  Father  of  history  \  and,  as  far  as  Cuneiform 

has  hitherto  extended,  everything  I  think  tends  to  conftrm  the  Oemuui  critiqiMb 

>  Mr.  Bireh  obnerveH  in  his  pat>cr  "On  tlio  Statistical  TabUt  of  Kamao** 
(Tmns.  of  Roynl  Soc.  of  Lit.,  2iid  series,  VoL  II.  p.  347),  "  During  the  nuMteMth 
dynasty,  Tyre  and  Sidun,  BerytuK,  Aradus,  Sitrepta,  and  the  JerdaDi  an  flssa* 
tioncil;  and  nndir  RamemM  II.  the  empire  liad  probably  stretobsd  as  fiff  W 
Boyrout,  wlicre  it  was  met  by  tlie  Assyrian  boundary.** 

'  See  Agathias,  Lib.  II.  p.  03. 
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arms  to  the  westwafd,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  erection  of  palaces  and 
the  engraving  of  inscriptions;  but  the  Kborsabad  king  was  certainly 
of  the  same  race,  probably  of  the  same  family,  a^*  the  earlier  mooarchs 
of  the  Nimmd  line;  and  I  should  not  suppose  that  more  than  sixty 
or  seventy  years  intervened  between  the  two  periods.  If,  then,  the 
six  continuous  kings  of  the  Nimrud  line  reigned,  as  I  think,  from 
about  B.  c.  1250  to  B.  c.  1100,  and  an  interval  were  further  allowed  of 
seventy  years  after  the  suspension  of  the  line,  the  era  of  the  Khor- 
sabad  king  would  fall  in  about  B.  c.  1030,  before  the  age  of  Solomon, 
and  contemporary  with  a  certain  Po-hor,  of  Egypt,  who  was  the  fifth 
king  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  and  who  would  thus  represent  the 
Biarku  of  the  inscriptions,  residing  in  the  city  of  Ilabek. 

Before  closing,  I  will  rapidly  run  over  the  remaining  subjects  of 
interest  connected  with  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.     There  are,  it  is 
well  known,  a  series  of  inscriptions  found  at  Van,  and  in  the  vicinity. 
These  inscriptions  I  name  Armenian.     They  are  written  in  the  same 
alphabet  that  was  used  in  Assyria,  but  are  composed  in  a  different 
lan;^age, — a  langnage,  indeed,  which,  although  it  has  adopted  nume- 
rous words  from  the  Assyrian,  I  believe  to  belong  radically  to  another 
family,  the  Scythic*.     There  are  six  kings  of  the  Annenian  lino  fol- 
lowing in  a  line  of  direct  descent.     I  read  their  names  an — 1 ,  Alti-bnri; 
2,  Ari-mena;  3,  Isbuin;  4,  Manna;  5,  Artsen;  and  6,  Aridnri(?)     This 
family,  which  seems  to  have  held  extensive  sway  in  Armenia,  Aat'ui 
Minor,  and  Northern   Media,  could  have  only,   I  think,   risen  into 
power  on  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.     On  these  groimds, 
then,   which   are  further  supported  by  certain   points   of  intrinsic 
evidence  contained  in  the  inscriptions,  I  propose  to  assign  the  mnnu- 
ments   of   Van    to  the   seventh  and  eighth   centuries  before  Christ, 
supposing  the  kings  who  executed  them  to  have  been  contemiHira- 
ueous  with  those  Modes  who  first  threw  off  the  Assvrian  voke. 

I  am  not  able,  at  present,  to  attempt  a  classification  of  the  kin«;s 
of  Babylon,  snch  as  they  are  known  from  the  various  relics*  that  we 
po'-sess  of  them;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  say,  with  any  certainty,  whether 
the  kings  recorded,  with  the  exception  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and   his 

*  Dr.  Hincka,  it  ia  veil  knoi^ii,  has  publislicd  an  olalwrato  paper  on  r;i**i» 
Iiueriptioiis  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  5M)ciety*8  Journnl,  niul  has  eiuiiMvoiirt-x!  to 
prore  that  the  language  is  Indo-Gomianii*.  AJmittin«:,  howovor,  \\w  o\:r\'r.io 
value  of  the  dissections  contained  in  that  paper,  and  greatly  admiriui;,  a:«  I  >:>\  tbo 
la^wttv  that  has  dcti'miincd  the  Bignificatimi  of  m  many  wonU  of  ti!r!»*h  i:v 
pbonetie  rendering  is  quite  erruneous,  I  cannot  attach  much  woi^lu  to  pn^;:r.K>l 
gnunmatical  affinities,  when  I  know  that  the  forms  on  which  tho«c  a.'^.uitioa 
depend  aie  In  leality  quite  different  from  Dr.  IIiucks*s  ivadingy. 
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fatbcr^  may  bo  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  era  of  Nabonasaar.  The 
Babylonians  certainly  borrowed  their  alphabet  from  the  AsBjriaiu, 
and  it  rctiuires  no  great  trouble  or  ingenuity,  at  the  present  day,  to 
form  a  comparative  table  of  the  characters;  the  hieratic  signs,  indeed, 
of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  differ  more  from  the  ordinary 
letters  employed  by  them,  than  the  alphabets  of  the  two  nations  differ 
from  each  other. 

The  earliest  Babylonian  record  that  we  have,  is,  I  think,  the 
inscription  engraved  on  a  triumphal  tablet  at  Holwan,  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Zagros;  it  is  chiefly  religious,  but  it  seems  also  to  record 
the  victories  of  a  certain  king,  named  Temnin,  against  the  moon- 
taincers.  Unfortunately  it  is  in  a  very  mutilated  state,  and  parts  of 
it  alone  are  legible^ 

On  the  relic  called  Michaux's  stone,  the  purport  of  which  is 
entirely  religious,  the  name  is  Seb-pal-utakra,  son  of  Beletsira,  but  I 
doubt  the  record  being  of  roynl  origin.  Upon  a  black  stone  in  mjown 
Cabinet,  wliich  appears  to  refer  to  the  sale  of  certain  lands  upon  the 
canal  of  Nimani,  near  Babylon,  the  king  in  whose  reign  the  contract 
took  i)lace,  la  named  Sut-athra-sarani.  The  contracts  upon  the  ordi- 
nary clay  barrels,  of  which  there  are  numbers  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  are  usually  of  the  Persian  period,  the  documents  dating  from 
a  certain  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  or  Artaxerxes. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  however,  of  all  tho  Babylonian 
monuments  are  the  bricks.  It  was  a  custom,  borrowed  from  Assyria, 
that  the  bricks  used  in  building  the  ancient  cities  on  tho  Lower  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  should  be  stamped  with  tho  name  and  titles  of  the 
royal  founder;  and  I  should  hope  that  ultimately  specimens  of  these 
bricks,  collected  from  every  ancient  site  throughout  Babylonia  and 
Chalda^a  (even  if  no  other  monuments  should  bo  found)  would  enable 
us  to  reconstruct  the  chronology  of  tho  country. 

With  regard  to  Babylonia  proper,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
every  ruin  from  some  distance  north  of  Baghdad,  as  far  south  as  tho 
Birs  Nimrud,  is  of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  I  have  ozamined  the 
bricks  in  sit  a,  belonging  jH^rhaps  to  one  hundred  different  towns  and 
cities  within  this  area   of  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 

I  I  discovered  this  tablet  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  Behiatony  and  witk 
the  lielp  of  n  telescope,  for  t1u>rr  are  no  possible  means  of  ascending  the  toAg 
succeeded  in  tri.kin^  a  copy  of  hucIi  pDrtions  of  the  writuig  aa  arc  li^bleii  On  Um 
tablet  itself,  a  figure,  clad  in  siwcrdotal  costume  and  apparently  a  eunuehy  is 
B(>ntin^  to  tho  monarch  a  t1irou<j;  of  captivcH,  who  arc  cliained  together^  thsir 
being  bound  behind  them,  and  rings  being  fastened  in  tlieir  nostrils,  to  ^ 
leading  string  is  attached. 
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thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  and  I  never  found  any  other  legend  than 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopalasar,  king  of  Babylon'. 
Porter  gives  one  legend  of  a  king,  Hem-ra-imris,  upon  a  brick  which 
was  said  to  have  been  found  at  Hymar,  near  Babylon,  but  I  should 
doubt  its  belonging  to  that  site,  as  I  have  examined  hundreds  of  ths 
Hymar  bricks,  and  have  found  them  always  to  bear  the  name  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  really  the  first  builder  in  Babylonia.  As  far  as 
the  town  of  Babylon  is  concerned,  I  admit  without  hesitation,  that  it 
owed  its  origin  to  that  king,  for  the  name  is  never  once  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  anterior  to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
monarch  moreover  says  in  Scripture, — "  Is  not  this  the  great  Babylon 
that  I  have  built  1"  but  with  regard  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Bor- 
sippa,  which  is  certainly,  I  think,  represented  by  the  Birs  Nimrud, 
tliere  is  evidence  of  its  being  the  capital  of  Shinar,  as  early  almost  as 
the  earliest  Assyrian  epoch.  At  any  rate,  Temen-bar,  the  Obelisk 
king,  records  his  conquest  of  Borsippa  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  city  is  mentioned  in  every  subsequent  record.  It  would 
appear  then,  as  the  Birs  Nimrud  and  the  surrounding  ruins  are  exclu- 
sively formed  of  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
that  in  the  earlier  period,  the  people  of  Shinar  could  not  yet  have 

1  The  principal  ruins  to  which  I  refer  in  this  part  of  Babylonia  are,  Istly,  At  a 
spot  on  the  Ishdki  canal,  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Baghdad,  where  exca* 
vations  are  often  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  bricks.  2ndly,  At  Baghdad  itself, 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  within  the  town  being  formed  for  the  space  of  nearly 
one  hundred  yards  of  an  enormoas  mass  of  brickwork,  which  until  lately  was  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  but  which  I  found  on  examining  the  bricks 
to  date  from  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  3rdly,  A  large  mass  of  mounds  n^ar  tiie 
Khan  Kahya  on  the  road  to  Hillah.  4thly,  Akkerkuf,  called  in  the  old  Arabic 
works,  '^  the  Palace  of  Nimrud,**  and  perhaps  the  Accad  or  Accar  of  Genesis. 
othly,  Extensive  ruins  near  Khan-i-Sa*ad,  which  formed  the  after  site  of  Maioza- 
malca.  6thly,  At  Za*aleh  near  Mus^ib  on  the  Euphrates.  From  this  spot  I 
obtained  the  black  stone  of  Sut-athra-saram,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  another 
inscribed  tablet  is  to  be  found  in  the  ruins,  though  as  I  once  spent  an  entire  day 
in  vainly  searching  for  the  relic,  I  almost  doubt  its  existence.  7th]y,  The  famous 
city  of  Cutha,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  1845,  and  which  I  have 
since  repeatedly  visited.  The  ruins  are  situated  in  Lat.  32''  41' SG",  and  Long, 
44°  42'  46",  and  are  almost  equal  to  those  of  Babylon.  From  this  city  came  the 
Cuthacans  who  colonized  Samaria,  and  it  was  traditionally  the  scene  of  the  early  mi- 
racles of  Abraham.  The  other  cities  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  at,  Kalwddha,  Hym  .r, 
Babylon,  and  Birs-i-Nimrud.  I  have  no  means  at  present  of  identifying  with 
these  sites  the  numerous  cities  named  in  the  India- House  Inscription,  and  on 
Bellino*s  Cylinder ;  nor  indeed,  can  I  venture  to  point  out  the  emplacement  of  the 
two  cities  mentioned  on  the  bricks,  Beth  Digla  and  Beth  Dsida,  (or  Beth  Jida)| 
which  seem  to  have  been  aceoonted  tiie  ^ifs'd^cBuvre  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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adopted  tho  Assyrian  alphabet;  and  that  Nebudiadneiiftri  monoTdr, 
must  have  almost  entirely  rebuilt  the  oity.  This  rebuilding,  indeed^ 
and  especially  tho  construction  and  dedication  of  the  great  temple, 
now  represented  by  the  Birs,  is  certainly  noticed  in  the  Standard 
Inscription  of  Nobuchadnezsar,  of  which  the  IndiarHouse  elab  fur- 
ni.shes  us  with  the  best  and  most  perfect  copy,  and  which  is  in  fact  a 
sort  of  Hieratic  statistical  charter^  giving  a  detail  of  all  the  temples 
built  by  the  king  in  tho  different  towns  and  cities  of  Babyloniay 
naming  tlie  particular  gods  and  goddesses  to  whom  the  shrines  were 
dedicated';  and  stating  moreover  a  variety  of  matters  oonnected  with 
tho  support  of  the  temples^  and  with  the  sacrificial  and  ceremoDial 
worship  of  the  kingdom,  which  I  really  cannot  pretend  at  present  to 
interpret  with  even  approximate  accuracy. 

I  may  add,  that  in  the  old  inscriptions,  Babylonia  ii  known  by  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Shinar,  a  namo  which  is  not  only  familiar  to 
UH  from  Scriptuml  notices,  but  which  has  also  been  preserred  in  a 
fragment  of  the  Greek  historian  Histiasus.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
name  has  any  connexion  whatever  with  the  Singara  of  the  lower 
Empiro  and  modern  Sinjar,  and  I  should  almost  doubt  even  its 
identity  with  the  Egjrptian  Saenkara,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
E^ryptiau  arms  ever  really  penetrated  to  Babylonia.  It  is  at  may 
rate,  I  think,  impossible,  that  the  name  of  Babel  should  occur  in  an 
inscription  of  Thothmes  III.,  for,  as  I  have  observed  before^  the  title 
was  locally  unkuown  before  the  age  of  Nebuchadnesiar*. 

>  In  addition  to  those  deities  whom  I  have  already  had  oeeaaioa  to  msntioa  in 
speaking  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon,  I  may  notice  the  following  gods  named  in 
Scripture,  whom   I  have,  I  think,  identified  m  the  Inscriptions  st   Babylon. 

Shethach  and  Merodach,  ^  ^  ^^<  and  ^J  ^  ^J^^  ^^< ; 
Oad  and  Afinni,     Y  *^    >^^Y »    (see  East  India  House  Inseriptiany  eoL  4^ 

Is.  ."la  and  52,)  and  ^Y  g^  ^ff  9  (^^^^>  ^^*  ^>  ^'  ^)'  '  xupeel  that 
tlie  Succoth  Benoth  of  Scripture,  is  the  god  (or  goddess)  whose  name  ia  ordinarily 
wiitten    YN^|    5t    Sff"    ^-— ^'    ^*®®  Beliino's  Cylinder,  side  1,  L  27,  &e., 

nnd  compare  East  India  IIouso  Inscription,  col.  4,  L  lA,  and  Khombad  Inacrip* 
tions,  PI.  87, 1.  8;  PI.  152, 1.  11,  &c.),  and  it  seems  also  far  from  improbable  that 

!     y^Tf      5S^T    ^^^f    ^"^1'  (^*"*   Inilia   House  Inscription,  ool.  4, 

1.  44,)  may  bo  tho  Biblical  Leviatlian,  for  on  the  cylinder  numbered  7^  in  CbI- 
limorc*!}  collection,  this  god  is  Kynibolized  by  a  sort  of  marine  monater. 

*  Since  I  penned  note  3  to  page  436, 1  hare  agahi  earefully  reiiridwid  tiMf 
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In  tfaie  Iftter  Oanelfonn  Inioriptioiui,  the  ordinary  name  of  Bubyloi) 
m»  to  be  Athra,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  uamo  meutioned  by 
Pliny,  in  his  description  of  the  Euphrates^  when  he  says, — "  Tlie  right 
branch  of  the  river  mns  towards  Babylon,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  after  traversing  that  city  and  also  another  which  is 
called  Otris,  is  lost  in  the  marshes  ^'* 

vhole  quefttioQ  of  the  nomenclatora  of  Babylon,  and  althougli  in  working  out  tlio 
argnmeot  I  have  followed  a  somewhat  different  course  of  induction  from  that  pur- 
sued  by   Dr.  Hincks,  I   have  arrived  at  the  same  result.     I  have  observed   in 

the  first  pbkce,  from  comparing  the  form  ^Sf     y    ►*^Y    TEY  with  tlic  form 

^J    ^^    ►►^1    ][gj,    (aee  among  other  examples,  East  India  IIouhc  Iuhc, 

col.  4, 1.  47»  and  col.  4,  L  28),  that  although  in  the  former  word  an  r    (^^vlY^ 

is  osually  introdnoed,  while  in  the  hitter,  the  n  (^>-y)  in  every  other  example 

b  replaced  by  /  (|^  or  ^^11),  still  the  rcscmblnneo  of  the  two  c>rt!io;rnij,hloH 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  presumption  of  phonetic  identity;  an^l  1  have;  remarknl 
in  the  second  place,  tliat  the  monogram  ^^y     I  does  actually  reprcHcnt  the  muiio 

phonetic  power  as  ^T  ,  for  not  only  is  the  plural  fonn    ^JitZl    Y<<< 

at  Khorubad  canatantlj  replaced  by  /  >-T    ^"^9    hut  at  rers<*i>olis  this  same 


character   S^y  (imperfectly  given  by  WesterKaard,  ah    ^  {    <»r   ^yJ,  IMat<j 

xiv,  a,  hue  10,)  is  used  in  the  Babylonian  translation  of  the  Persian  word  Duvar- 
ikim,  the  term  which  it  is  intended  to  express  being  most  assuredly  Utibj  "a  gate,** 

answering  to  33  in  Chaldee,  and  i  «i  ■  in  Arabic.  I  now  thcrefon;  regard 
it  as  almost  certain  that  the  two  forms  of   ^^.y    ►^-Y    ^^^Y    TeY  and 

^Y  ^  2  <^TT  I&f  ^^'*'  ^^^  indifferently  to  express  [ilionetieally  tlie  name 
of  D^bileh,  the  remarkable  and  almost  constant  dipagrcement  1»etwc<'n  them  being 
the  effect  of  a  mere  calligraphic  fasliion,  rather  thnn  of  any  fixed  alphabetic  law ;  and 
I  further  conjecture,  that  the  name  orignatod  in  the  holy  character  of  the  city,  the 
signification  of  it  being  "  the  Gate  of  fJo«l,"  or  if  we  follow  the  mythology  of 
Sanchoniathon,  "  the  Gate  of  Ilus  or  Chrouus.**  The  objection,  of  courw,  which 
I  liavc  offered  in  the  text  to  the  possible  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Ihibel  in 
Uie  Hieroglyphic  records  must  be  now  withdrawn,  but  T  remain  ah  incre- 
dulous at  ever  that  the  Egyptmn  arma  could  have,n«ully  reached  to  the  Lower 
Euphrates. 

i  See  Pliny,  Ub.  v.  0.  21.    Boiim  of  th«  inanuscripU  liavo  Mothi  instead  of 

Otris.    The  form  of  ^^^^f    Jlf  >    **"^  »*  Bohlstun  is  exclusively  used  for 
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Lower  Babylonia  or  Chaldsca  will  probably  furnish  hr  moro  iin- 
portaut  materials  for  illustrating  tho  ancient  liistory  of  the  country 

Babylon^  is  first  found,  I  think,  in  the  East  India  House  Inaeription,  where  Xabo- 
pnlasar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  in  two  passages  distinguished  as  king  of 

^<Ji^!  I^ey,  (see  col.  7,  Is.  H  nnd  48).  Now  that  the  sign  of  ^^tfly 
]:as  the  phonetic  power  of  tr  or  Mr,  is  proved  by  its  interchanging  at  Bvliistnn 
with  the  letters  ^T'<^T  ^^jCY  in  the  variant  Babylonian  orthographies  of 
the  Persian  name  Chitratakhnia,  as  well  as  by  its  being  often  replaced  in  Aaqrrian 
by  [the  characters  ^T  >~TTI,  (fi^  amongst  other  passages,  British  Museum 
series,  PI.  7, 1. 29);  but  I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  as  an  ideographic  monogram,  it 
may  not  also  have  been  pronounced  Babel ;  just  as  the  Assyrian  monogram  ^Yj^T 

roproseutiiig  idcographically  the  phonetic  po^'ers  of    ^yy      ^"'^T    Tf '  '***♦  ^ 

think,  pronounced  Ninoveh.  At  any  rate,  it  is  in  this  manner  alone,  that  I  can 
account  fur  the  uniform  eniplo^ment  of  tlic  orthography  in  question  at  Behistun 
and  Porsoi>olis,  in  an  age  when  the  name  of  Babylon  was  universsilly,  if  not 
exclusively  used  upon  monuments,  and  where  the  Persian  and  Median  texts  do 
actually  give  the  true  vernacular  title. 

ik-forc  I  quit  the  subject  of  Babylon,  I  cannot  avoid  adding  a  few  remaiks  on 
the  orthography  of  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  Dr.  Hincks,  in  p.  33  of 
liis  paper  on  the  Khorsabad  Inscriptions,  seems  to  have  involved  in  unnecessary 
bscurity.  The  only  ideograph  ever  employe<l  in  writing  tliis  name  is  the  mono- 
gram >-^^T>-  or  jfc  for  the  name  of  tlie  god  Nebo.  Tlie  remainder  of 
tho  name  in  all  Its  forms  is  phonetic;  the  third  character,  which  has  the  form  of 
\>~]    both  on  the  bricks  and  on  the  East  India  House  Inscription,  but  which  is 

Y  Y 
replaced  by   '«'    at  Behistim  and  on  some  other  monuments,  is  the  guttural  L 

ry^Ty,  'optionally  interchanging  with  a  sibilant  according  to  a  law  of  Babylonian 

orthography;  while  the  fourth  character,  which  has  also  the  form  of   T^T  on  the 

bricks,  hut  which  is  more  clearly  represented  as  f^^J  in  the  £.  I.  H.  Inscrip- 
tion, col.  1,1.  1,  is  used  at  Behistun  in  other  names  for  d^  and  is,  I  believe,  »  mere 

variant  of  feT  or  M  HF  *  '^'^  ^"^^  other  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  clia- 
racter    ^^Tj    which  has  sometimes  the  power  of  du^  sometimes  of  dar^  and 

sometimes  possibly  of  daily  for  the  final  liquid  in  all  characters  of  this  class  may 
be  optionally  softened  to  u.  Whether  the  name  therefore  be  read  Xebu-kudar- 
russor  or  Nebu-sadusar,  or  be  given  auy  intermediate  form,  I  consider  immaterial, 
the  Buh}  lonluHH  having  been  evidently  unable  to  appreciate  nice  distinetiona  of 
articulation.      I  further  remark  on  the  subject  of  Babylon,  in  Dr.  Hincka^s  pAper 
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than  are  to  be  found  about  Hillah  and  Baghdad.  The  mins  of 
NifFer  are  more  extensive  than  those  of  Babylon,  and  the  bricks  are 
stamped  witli  the  name  of  an  independent  king,  of  which,  as  it  is 
expressed  entirely  by  monograms,  I  cannot  ascertain  the  phonetic 
form'.  At  Warka,  again,  which  was  known  to  the  Talmadists  and 
eiirly  Arabs  as  the  birth-place  of  Abraham,  and  which  is  even  named 
Ur,  in  the  early  Arab  geographers,  thus  showing  positively  that  it  is 
the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  Orchoe  of  the  Greeks,— at  this  place 
the  ruins  are  of  a  stupendous  character,  and,  judging  from  the  frag- 
ments only  which  I  have  seen  of  the  bricks,  the  name  of  the  king  is 
different  from  any  yet  known*.     There  are  other  ruins  at  Umgheir 

(page  41)  that  he  takes  the  word    ^>-^       ^^T  ^^^  ^  special  title,  and  draws  an 

inference  from  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  Khorsabad  Inscriptions,  that  the  monarch 
was  actual  king  of  Assyria,  but  only  lord  paramount  of  Babylon.  If  Dr.  Hiocka, 
however,  will  refer  to  the  British  Museum  series,  PI.  12, 1.  9,  he  will  find  the  term 

^►►-       ^^T   ^^d  as  a  simple  conjunction  to  connect  the  names  of  the  two  gods 

>--<    and  ►►- >I7  ,    and  will  thus,  I  think,  see  sufficient  reason  for  reading  the 

title  of  the  Khorsabad  monarch  as  *^  king  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.** 

>  I  have  twice  visited  Niffer,  which  is  m  Lat.  32''  T  3",  and  Long.  46°  15',  and 

have  minutely  examined  the  ruins.     The  name  of  the  king  ia    ]j*     ^^i     l@f  > 

and  the  countries  over  which  he  rules  are  called  Sarrakam  and  Kabsikar,  both  of 
these  names  being  also  found  on  the  Warka  bricks,  and  the  latter,  slightly  varied 
in  the  orthography,  being  repeated  on  a  very  remarkable  stone  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  being  also  mentioned  in  the  East  India-House  Inscription,  coL  7 
1.  15.     I  consider  Kabsikar  or  Kartsikar  to  be  the  Cascara  of  the  Greeks,  and 

of  the  Arabs,  the  name  of  the  province  in  which  Nifier  was  situated ; 

while  Sarrakam  may  possibly  be  the  Soracte  of  Pliny,  a  most  ancient  city  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  he  ascribes  to  Semirami&  NiiTer  is  mentioned  by  the  early  Arab 
traditionists  as  one  of  the  four  primapval  cities  of  the  world,  and  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  original  capital  of  Babylonia.  It  was  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishopric  in 
comparatively  modem  times. 

*  The  following  extracts  from  a  very  ancient  and  valuable  Manuscript  in  my 
library,  called  Tir^-el-Mej^lis,  will  I  think,  determinately  connect  the  ruins  of 
Warka  with  the  Biblical  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  as  far  at  ony  rate  as  local  tradi- 
tion may  be  trusted.     ''The  traditionists  report  that  Abraham   was  bom  at 

£1  Warka  {"^j^S),  in  the  district  of  Edh-Dhawibi  (^^^^ilO>  ®"  ^ 
confines  of  Kaskar,  and  that  his  father  afterwards  moved  to  Nimrud*8  capital, 
which  was  in  the  territory  of  Kutha.  As-sudi,  however,  states,  that  when  ihm 
mother  of  Abraham  found  henelf  prsgnant,  Azer  (the  Biblical  Terah)  feared  lest 
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and  Uniwawois,  not  less  intcreeting,  and  all  built  of  bricks  stamped 
with  inscriptions  recording  the  royal  founders.  In  thia  ooontiy, 
indeo<l,  of  Lower  OhaldoBa,  we  must  look  for  Taha  Donis,  Beth 
Takkara,  Beth  Eden,  &c.,  which  were  flourishing  and  important 
cities  at  the  earliest  Assyrian  period'.     . 

The  ncigh1)oiiring  country  of  Susiana  also  is  rich  in  ancient  site?. 
It  would  bo  particularly  interesting  to  excavate  the  great  moond 
of  Susa,  for  an  obelisk  which  is  still  lying  on  the  moundy  and  which 
bears  a  long  inscription  of  king  Susra"^  attests  the  existence  of  scalp- 
tured  slabs,  and  there  are  also  good  grounds  for  supposing  we  might 
find  bilingual  legends,  that  is,  hieroglyphic  legends  with  Caneifonn 
translations,  a  monument  of  this  class  having  certainly  been  preserved 
at  Susa  until  within  the  last  few  years.  The  Cuneiform  character, 
however,  employed  at  Susa,  is  the  farthest  removed  of  any  from  the 
orii^inal  Assyrian  type,  and  as  the  language  also  appears  to  be  quite 
ditlerent  from  Babylonian, — not  even  as  I  think  of  the  Semitic  family, 
the  dooi])herm('nt  of  the  inscriptions  would  require  a  distinct  and 
very  laborious  8tu<ly. 

There  is  still  one  more  class  of  inscriptions^  in  a  variety  of  the 
Assyrian  character,   which   I   term   Elymiean.     They  are  found  in 

the  chilli  should  perish ;  bo  he  went  out  with  her  to  a  countrjr  between  Kufa  and 

Wasit,  which  wus  called  Ur  (^  ,0,    <^<1  concealed  her  in  a  cave,  where  the  wtm 

delivered.**  Strain)  mcntioHR  the  Chaldooans  of  Orchoo  in  conjunction  with  then  of 
iinrsippa,  an<l  the  city  in  iiotice^l  by  all  the  geographers.  I  have  not  met  with  may 
Cuiicifonn  oamc  that  w  ill  suit  the  Greek  or  Arabic  orthogmpby,  unka  it  be  the 

city  uf  ^T      ^y->^yT^T      >-    T^T    meutioned  in  the  Inwription  on  fiellino^ 

Cylinder,  Hide  'i,  1.  28  ;  and  I  cannot  venture  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a  wigle 
notice.  Mr.  IjoftuH  Ih  at  present  employed  in  excavatinj;  the  ruins  of  Warka,  and 
will  soon  probably  comniunicate  to  the  world  some  account  of  bis  diaeOTeriee. 

'  it  should  he  remembered  that  Arrinn  places  the  tomba of  tlie ancient  AmytiaMk 
kin^s  in  this  particular  quarter,  nnd  that  in  the  IVutingerian  tables  tlie  aamo 
monuments  are  laid  down  with  a  precision  that  can  leave  n»  duubt  of  their  faaviug 
once  existiMl,  in  the  n)arHhes  south  of  Babylon.  The  Aralus  also,  have  verj 
remarkable  notices  renardiujir  Atct,  Ha-nikitya,  Hakeb,  llaH'eh  and  otiier  ancieiil 
sites  in  this  vicinity,  of  which  nothing  is  at  pn  sent  known. 

*  The  Cuneii'onu   orthography   of  the   lu&mc   is     ^T    ^T    Mj,    and    Ui* 

fath«'r*s  name  is  jK-rhaps  T:irl Nidus  »K^    T*"TT    ^^f    H^T     though  it  Is  not 

e:isy  to  distin;;uish  H»mr  of  the  charaeters.  It  would  be  ini|>o8aibIo,  I  may  add,  to 
publish  this  Ins<'ri]»tion  without  c.-istin:;  :i  new  type,  the  cbaraetcni  lieiug  fUly  as 
complicated  as  the  fonns  employed  in  Bahyluuiau  and  AsHyriau  Hieratic. 
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Elymais  proper,  and  ae  in  all  probability  they  merely  record  the 
actions  of  provincial  governors,  or  of  kings  tributary  to  Susa,  the  con- 
tents of  them  would  hardly  prove  of  any  extraordinary  interest.  The 
character  of  these  inscriptions  is  sensibly  modified  from  the  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  type,  and  varies  equally  much  from  the  character 
employed  at  the  neighbouring  city  of  Susa,  yet  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  be  deciphered,  and  if  the  language  were  only  approximately 
known,  the  general  contents  of  the  legends  might  be  discovered.  I 
can  make  nothing,  however,  of  the  language.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
Scythic,  rather  than  Semitic  or  Indo-European,  but  the  materials  are 
too  scanty  to  afford  grounds  for  any  trustworthy  analysis ^ 

I  have  thus,  I  believe,  cursorily  noticed  all  the  various  classes  of 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  connected  with  the  Assyrian  type.  Un- 
doubtedly, through  the  partial  intelligence  which  we  have  as  yet  alone 
acquired  of  their  contents,  a  most  important  avenue  has  been  opened 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world.  Nations  whom  we  have 
hitherto  viewed  exclusively  through  the  dim  medium  of  myth,  or  of 
tradition,  now  take  their  definite  places  in  history;  but  before  we  can 
affiliate  these  nations  on  any  sure  ethnological  grounds — ^before  we 
can  trace  their  progress  to  civilization  or  their  relapse  into  barbarism 
—before  we  can  estimate  the  social  phases  through  which  they  have 
passed — ^before  we  can  &x  their  chronology,  identify  their  monarclis, 
or  even  individualize  each  king^s  career,  much  patient  labour  must  be 
encountered — much  ingenuity  must  be  exercised — much  care  must  bo 
bestowed  on  collateral,  as  well  as  intrinsic  evidence,  and  above  all, 
instead  of  the  fragmentary  materials  which  are  at  present  alone  open 
to  our  research,  we  must  have  consecutive  monumental  data,  extending 
at  least,  over  the  ten  centuries  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the 
Great. 

>  See  Bridsh  MoBeum  series,  Pla.  31,  32,  and  36, 37.  I  perceive  from  a  foot 
note  in  page  62  of  Dr.  Hincks^s  paper  on  the  Ehorsabad  Inficriptions,  that  he  has 
also  observed  the  apparent  similarity  between  th&  language  of  the  Elynman 
Inscriptions  and  that  of  the  second  column  of  the  triiingnal  tablets,  though  he 
admits  neither  one^nor  the  other  to  be  of  the  Scythic  family.  I  shaU  publish  the 
Bchistun  translations  in  the  so-called  Median  dialect  with  all  convenient  dispatch, 
and  the  question  of  lingual  type  can  hardly  remain  after  that  a  eabject  of  much 
controversy.  Whether  at  the  same  time  the  Elymaoan  language  was  really  of  the 
same  family  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  without  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
Inscriptions  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  undertake. 
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NOTE 

ON 

THE  PERSIAN   INSCRIPTIONS   AT   BEHISTUN. 

By  major  RAWLINSON. 


When  I  last  visited  Behistun  for  the  purpose  of  taking  casts  and 
copies  of  all  such  portions  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian  translations 
of  the  record  of  Darius  as  are  in  any  degree  legible^  I  also  carefully 
(collated  with  the  writing  on  the  rock  the  whole  of  the  Persian  text,  as 
it  is  lithographed  in  the  Society's  Journal,  examining  the  doubtful 
passages  under  every  possible  variety  of  light,  and  testing  generally 
the  accuracy  of  the  explanatory  notes,  which  accompanied  the  original 
publication.  I  am  thus  enabled  to  furnish  a  tolerably  extensive  list 
of  Errata,  according  to  which,  parties  in  possession  of  Part  I.,  Vol.  X., 
of  the  Society's  Journal,  would  do  well  to  correct  the  Transcript  in 
Roman  characters  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,  which  immediately 
follows  the  Cuneiform  text. 

February  1,  1850. 


Column  I. 

Lino  15.— It  is  very  probable  that  "^ffy  ^  "yy,  Mdda,  Media, 
may  intijrvcnc  between  Yuna  and  Arminou  There  is  room  for  the  word 
ill  the  iissuro,  and  the  Median  copy  has  also  a  name  between  Ionia 
and  Armenia,  of  which  the  initial  character  appears  to  be  an  M.  In 
tlio  Babylonian,  the  name  would  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lino,  and  is  entirely  lost. 

Line  16. — Sogdiana  seems  to  be  written  f^  ^ff  ^^  ^ff  ^, 
Sug^ida,  as  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam ;  the  two  last  letters  are  certain,  and 

the  three  former  may  be  faintly  traced  in  the  cleft.  The  ^  yfyj 
which  I  formerly  supposed  to  terminate  the  name  of  Sugdd,  belongs 
in   reality  to  a  distinct   name  Gaddra,  which  follows  that  of  Sog- 
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When  I  last  visited  Behistun  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oasts  and 
copies  of  all  such  portions  of  tho  Median  and  Babylonian  translations 
of  the  record  of  Darius  as  are  in  any  degree  legible,  I  also  carefully 
collated  with  the  writing  on  the  rock  the  whole  of  the  Persian  text,  as 
it  is  lithographed  in  the  Society's  Journal,  examining  the  doubtful 
passages  under  every  possible  variety  of  light,  and  testing  generally 
the  accuracy  of  the  explanatory  notes,  which  accompanied  the  original 
publication.  I  am  thus  enabled  to  furnish  a  tolerably  extensive  list 
of  Errata,  according  to  which,  parties  in  possession  of  Part  I.,  Vol.  X., 
of  the  Society's  Journal,  would  do  well  to  correct  the  Transcript  in 
Roman  characters  of  the  Behistun  Inscription,  which  immediately 
follows  tho  Cuneiform  text. 

February  I,  1850. 
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Line  15.— It  is  very  probable  that  ^\^  fff  ff,  Mddu^  Media, 
may  intervene  between  Yuna  and  Armina.  There  b  room  for  the  word 
in  the  fissure,  and  the  Median  copy  has  also  a  name  between  Ionia 
and  Armenia,  of  which  the  initial  character  appears  to  be  an  M.  In 
the  Babylonian,  the  name  would  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the 
line,  and  is  entirely  lost. 

Line  16. — Sogdiana  seems  to  be  written  |^  Xlf  \g^  \^  j|j 
Suguday  as  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam;  the  two  last  letters  are  certain,  and 

the  three  former  may  be  faintly  traced  in  the  cleft.  The  ^  \^y 
which  I  formerly  supposed  to  terminate  the  name  of  Sttgdd,  belongs 
in    reality  to   a   distinct   name  Gaddra,  which  follows  that  of  Sog- 
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diana.     Tlie  latter  part  of  the  line  therefore  ahonld  be  oometod  (o 

\  T^  <fT  <s^  <fT  ^  \  <Tr  It  ^  J^T  \  T^.  A^ 

guda  Gaddra  Sa.  In  the  Median,  the  name  of  Gaddra  ia  entirely 
lost,  and,  singularly  enough,  the  Babylonian  employs  the  synonyin 
of  Parui)aTissanna,  apparently  for  Uaponmaot.  These  zestontioiif 
are  valuable  in  showing  that  the  Islands  of  the  Meditermnean  were 
considered  to  fomi  a  distinct  Satrapy,  the  tyiya  darayah^f  in 
atldition  to  Media  and  Gandaritis,  making  up  the  exact  number  of 
twenty-three,  which  is  given  as  the  total  of  the  proyinoes  of  the 
Empire. 

Lino  27. — For  ^  ^|  jT  *"[ ^  pariwa,  read  ^  |S  nf  *|^ 
pasdiva.  The  phrase,  therefore,  must  be  understood  to  apply  gene- 
rally to  the  record  that  follows,  rather  than  to  that  particiilar  poiiion 
of  it  which  describes  the  actions  of  Darius  prior  to  his  accession  to  the 

throne. 

Line  32.— The  word  ^  ]^>]  Jf  ^  azdd  can  be  made  OQt 
with  tolerjiblo  certainty.     I  l>eliove  it  to  signify  "  unknown." 

Line  37. — The  name  of  the  month  Viyakhana  is  correctly  gi^en. 
Line  64. — Niyatrdrayam  is  correct,  but  the  last  letter  of  tbe  line  is 

lyy ,  rather  than  yf ,  and  the  word,  therefore,  which  1  snppose  to 
to  signify  '^  religious  rites,*"  must  be  read  as  Ahdchariah, 

Line  82. — The  concluding  words  of  the  line,  bcuta  dnayatd  ahiya 
mdm,  regarding  which  I  was  formerly  in  doubt,  are  foand  to  be 
correct. 

Line  9>(i. — There  is  only  one  character  wanting  in  the  word  ma- 
kd'woa;  and  the  following  verb  is  awdk^nam,  signifying  probably, 

"  I  brought  near,"  from  ?inT  "  to  approach,"  preceded  by  tbe 


Line  88. — The  word  following  Tigrdm,  and  signifying  ''I  crossed 

over,"   can   be   made    out    as    ^   ff    y^*^   i]^]  Sl  Y^*'    Jff   ""TtT 
Viyatai-aydm:  and   tho   next   word   is  atmdd,   "there,"   instead   of 

awanu  "  that." 
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Column  IL 

Neither  in  line  2G  nor  in  line  36  can  the  numeral  representing  the 
monthly  date  be  depended  on.  The  Median  copy  gives  in  the  former 
passage  28,  and  in  the  latter  8. 

Line  44. — I  trace  the  following  letters  \]^  II  II  nf  ^\]] 
in  the  name  of  the  Armenian  fort  near  which  Dadarses  fought  his 
third  battle.  And  I  infer  from  the  Median  and  Babylonian  ortho- 
graphies of  the  title,  that  the  two  characters  obliterated  in  the  Persian 

text  must  be  v\   1\    ^^®  entire  name  reading  Uhydma. 

Line  Q5. — Correct  \^I  to  \I  for  the  initial  character  of  the 
name  of  the  Median  city,  which  should  be  thus  read  as  Kudrush, 
instead  of  Gudrush. 

Line  69. — The  second  word  can  be  made  out  sufficiently  clearly 

to  bo  y«   ^]  ^]^  ^f  fyyf  ff  ^,  which  should  bo  read  pro- 
bably  as  Frawartauh,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nominative  Frawartikh. 

The  name  of  the  month  also  that  follows  is  i^y  \E|  \f\  |^  ^\  \\  ^^> 
xidukanaish,  the  genitive  case  of  a  theme  in  i. 

Line  73. — The  letters  ^if  |  yV  TT  ^^  tyipcUiya,  which  I  have 
given  as  a  restoration,  are  certain,  and  the  line  continues  Frawartish 
ofjarhata  anayatd,  the  only  doubtful  point  being  whether  d^atiata 

may  end  in  >\\\    or  ►  Jy  |     yyy  .     Whichever  at  the  same  time  be  the 
true  termination,  the  two  verbs  must  necessarily  be  in  the  same  tense, 

the  passive  imperfect,  and  if  the  final  yfl  be  suppressed,  agarhata  may 
be  compared  with  awajata,  (Col.  L,  1.  32.) 

Line  74. — The  imperfect  word  which  I  have  conjectured  to  sig- 
nify ''  lips,"  but  which,  as  a  singular  noun,  I  now  prefer  translating 

^^  tongue,"  terminates  in   yf|    >^|      \\\,  and  there  appear  to  be  two 
chanictcrs  wanting  at  the  commencement. 

Line  7o. — The  true  orthography  of  the  third  word  is  yyy    ^\^ 
\\      \\\  )  awajam. 
Lino  76. — The  restoration  of  yfy    ^\^    u    ^\  dwaina^  for  the 
second  word,  is  certain.     The  name  of  Ecbatana  is  put  in  the  locative 

onse,  aiKl  reads  (}(^    (^X  '^TtT   ^TtT    TTT    ^K   ^  Y^*^  Ha^amatd- 

B  2 
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naiya :  awaddshimy  conjecturally  inserted  in  my  former  text,  must  be 
expnnged,  and  the  following  word  roust  be  read  tizamaydpatiycL^  the 

third  character  being  verified  as  an  m  iTi*  by  a  comparison  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  term  occurs.  The  translation  which  I  hare 
given  of  crucvfixum  is  undoubted ;  for  the  Babylonian  text  employs 
the  usual  Semitic  term  for  "  a  cross ;"  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  trace 
the  Persian  etymology. 

Lino   78.  —  The    final    word    of   the    thirteenth    paragraph    is 

T^^  ^T  'rff  KK  *^T^  '^TtT  /rdhajam,  which  must  certainly 
refer  to  some  ignoble  form  of  capital  punishment,  and  which  I  would 
propose  therefore  to  translate,  "  I  hanged,"  or  "  I  caused  to  he  hang  " 

comparing  the  Cuneiform  root  Jiaja  with  the  Sans.  ^"^>  which  with 

the  particle  awa  prefixed,  instead  of  pra  or  fra,  gives  the  sense  of 

"hanging  down  from'*  or  "suspending."  A  contrast  is  certainly 
intended  to  be  drawn  between  the  execution  of  the  royal  rebel 
Phraortes  upon  a  cross,  and  the  less  honourable  fate  reserved  for 
his  followers.  The  Median  copy  translates  the  term  Jrdhajam  by  a 
periphrasis  which  I  am  quite  unable  to  explain. 

Line  88. — Omit  utd,  restored  conjecturally  between  agarhdya  and 
dnaya:  the  two  verbs  are  placed  in  apposition. 

Tiino  89. — The  mutilated  word  between  utdshaiya  and  awajcan 

consists  of  four  letters,  of  which  the  two  last  are  ^^   ^^iTl  • 

Line  91. — For  uzataydpatiya  read  vzamaydpcUiya,  as  in  line  76. 
The  entire  word  can  be  traced  upon  the  rock,  though  indistinctly. 

Line  92  — The  following  fragments  have  been  recovered  of  the 
sixteenth  paragraph,  and  they  entirely  confirm  the  translation  given 
from  the  Median  text,  in  the  Society's  Journal,  Vol.  X.,  p.  228. 

Line  92. — Thdtiya  Ddrayamusfi  khshdyathiya:  Partkrea  vtd  War- 
Dicit  Darius  rex  Parthia    et   Hyr- 

Line  93. — Idna wa Frattariaith  -  - 

cania  rebellcs   ficbantj  hce  provinciro   Phraortis 

-     -     dguhatd:    Vishtd»pa    mand  piid     h 
appellabantur :  Ilystaspos,   meus    pater   - 

Line  94. — Mra    mraJiar dtara : 

adversus    onm     res ----?: 

patidwa   Vislitiispa  ab 
postca    Ilystaspps  cum 
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Line  95. -     -     -   anushiyd  -     -     -      dya:    Vispauz  -     - 

copiis,   quad  ei  sub  jugo  erant  exivit?:   Hispoastes 

tisk   llama      war  da 
uomiue   oppi- 

Line  96. — nam dd  harruiranam  akunawa  *     -     - 

dum   Parthicum,  eo  loco    prselium      commisere. 

Lines  97  and  98  are  entirely  lost^  with  the  exception  of  the  con- 
cluding phrase,  awaihdskdm  kam^ranam  hartam 

ita   illis    praslium        commissum. 

Column  ITL 

Line  4. — The  name  of  the  Parthian  city  where  Hystaspes  fought 

his   second   battle  is  ^   jfyf   ff   {^X   ^   ^T  ^K    "^ y  Fajtigra- 
band;  the  Patigran,  probably,  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 

Lines  14  and  18. — On  a  careful  examination  of  the  rock  it  proves 

that  pHdiya  and  ^l^rtyac^tya are  both  written  with  the  character  E|  |> 
as  in  all  other  passages,  and  the  grounds  therefore  on  which  I  was 

formerly  led  to  confound  that  character  with  »\\\   no  longer  exist. 

Line  52. — The  final  letter  of  awadashish  is  correctly  given  ae  ^^9 
but  in  the  following  word,  the  third  character  must  be  altered  from 

>iy  I    to   *■  ly J,  as  already  explained. 

Lino  72, — The  line  appears  to  end  thus :— 

nipadlya  tyiya  ashiya,  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  suggest  an  amended 
translation. 

Line  78. — ^For  Nanditahya  read  Handitahyay  the  initial  letter 

being  \i\  and   the  following  character  ^|,  which  also  occurs  in 
Dubdfia, 

I  found  it  impossible  to  recover  any  more  than  is  already  published 
of  the  last  paragraph  of  this  column. 

Column  IV. 

Line  5. — The  fourth  clause  is  to  be  read  pasdwa  yathd  khshd- 
(/at  hi  yd  hamitriyd  ahawa,  iSsc,  "then  as  the  kings  rose  in  revolt 
against  nie  I  fought  nineteen  battles." 
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Line  12. — The  word  mand,  which  I  before  considered  to  be  donbt- 
fol^  is  certainly  foond  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  daaae. 

Line  34. — The  second  clause  requires  a  slight  emendation,  which, 

however,  is  of  consequence,  ff  t^]  K^  \||  P||  n  II  is  a  single 
word,  and  should  probably  be  completed  iodarugadiwa,  anda  word  of  five 

letters,  of  which  the  two  last  are  y^**  ^  or  ff  yfy  then  intervenes 
before  akunau^,  so  that  I  think  the  meaning  must  be,  "  The  god  of 
lies  created  (evil  spirits)  in  order  that  these  evil  spirits  should  deceive 
the  nation."  In  the  third  clause,  also,  although  the  only  correction 
required  in  the  text  is  the  substitution  of  the  word  ending  in  y\^    mT 

^'  TT  TTT  >  ^  ^°  ^®  preceding  line,  for  the  term  daruga,  which  in 
my  former  copy  was  conjectnraUy  inserted,  I  should  suppose  the  noun 

commencing  with  p|  J  T?  ^  refer  to  the  god  of  truth,  and  should 
wish  therefore  to  translate,  "  afterwards  the  god  of  truth  brought  these 
evil  spirits  in  subjection  to  me."     In  the  last  clause,  too,  the  word 

commencing  with  ^ |  J  fi  smd  which  I  suppose  to  be  diwa,  " a  god," 
again  occurs,  but  there  certainly  is  not  sufficient  room  for  the  verb 
ctkunatuh. 

Line  38. — For  arika,  conjecturally  given   in   the  old  text,  read 

yy  ^]  \Xf  ^]\  ^\  daraujana,  "a  liar."  The  word  can  be 
indictinctly  traced  upon  the  rock,  and  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
equivalents,  from  their  near  relation  to  the  words  used  in  other 
passages  for  the  Persian  darauga,  adurujiya,  &c.,  confirm  the 
identity. 

Line  43. — The  last  word  of  the  sixth  paragraph  may,  I  think,  be 
restored  as  durujiydhya  with  some  confidence.  At  any  rate  the  cha- 
racters \|y  ^\^  can  bo  distinguished  before  iydhya. 

Line  44.-— The  word  between  Auramazdd  and  yathd  is  certainly 
either  maiyiya  or  iaiyiya,  the  initial  character  being  the  only  ono 
subject  to  doubt,  but  I  can  suggest  no  other  rendering  than  that 
already  given. 

Line  46.-— The  word  which  follows  Auramazdaha  cannot  be  tya- 

maiya,  for  the  four  last  characters  are  certainly  jfy    *"  [ f  [    yf   y\^  ^ 
but  I  have  no  better  reading  to  propose. 
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LiiM  49.— iiTuAula  is  a  doabtfol  orthography;  the  last  letter  is 

more  like  \]],  bnt  nisham  or  nishma  will  hardly  give  any  suitable 
■MftDing. 

Line  51. — The  oonclading  words  of  the  line  are  niya  astiya  kartam, 
"mm  est  factum;**  so  that  I  cannot  have  caught  the  true  sense  of  the 
pangraph.  The  fiskultiness  of  the  text,  however^  renders  it  almost 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  recover  the  meaning. 

Line  52. — The  word  thrada  which  I  have  proposed  to  insert 
between  hamahydyd  and  duwartam  must  be  expunged;  and  tbis  alter- 
ation,  together  with  the  correction  noticed  in  the  last  linc^  will  ncces- 
■itate  the  recasting  of  the  entire  paragraph. 

Line  53.— \\f  \yy  ^J  *'|y|  nuramj  may  be  read  with  cer- 
tainty as  the  termination  of  the  word  which  follows  kluhdyatliiya :  the 
eommencement  of  the  word  b  altogether  lost^  but  it  must  necessarily 
signify^  "  descendants  "  or  '^  posterity." 

Line  55.— -This  line  was  omitted  in  my  former  copy;  it  runs 
tboa: — 

<fT  "rf  Y<*  In  <K  Y<^  \  T«=  "ttt  ^T  <K  r<^  Trf  A 
KT  m  <K  T<-  \  ^  <??  :hT  >TtT  H  W  ^  a 

mnd  the  third  clause^  therefore  of  the  paragraph  will  read : 
yadiya    imdm    hadugdm    niya    apagaudiydhya    kdrahyd    thdhya; 
si  hoc      edictum       non  celes^  regno        dices; 

Auramazdd  thuwdm  dausihta  biyd,  d'c, 
Oromasdes       tibi       amicus     sit. 

The  word  apagaudiydhya  can  only  be  traced  with  difficulty;  bat  the 
other  portions  of  the  writing  are  undoubted:  hadugdm  I  have  rendered 
"edict,"  but  it  perhaps  properly  signifies  "a  connected  narrative," 
being  an  analogous  form  to  the  Sanskrit  ^1^Vfl|t,  compounded  of 

^^,  "  with,"  and  ^flfe,  "  saying."    Kdrahyd  thdhya  also,  I  think  is 

evidently  a  contiuuation  rather  than  the  complement  of  the  condition, 
and  the  sentence  therefore  will  signify,  "  If  tbou  shalt  not  conceal  this 
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record,  but  shall  pnblieh  it  to  the  State,  then  may  Ormnid  be  a  liiend 

to  thee,"  &c,,  &o. 

Lines  57  and  58.— The  imperfect  word  after  imdm  must  be  com- 
pleted to  hadugdmy  and  the  next  line  must  be  read  niya  thdhya 
hdrahyd;  the  entire  sentence  signifying, ''  If  thou  shalt  conceal  this 
record  and  shalt  not  publish  it  to  the  nation,  then  shall  Ormazd  be  thy 
enemy,"  Ac. 

Line  64,  tqq, — After  the  phrase  niya  tarakara  dham^  the  Cunei- 
form text  runs  as  follows; — 

(SloatletteiB)  ^  >]i\  ^  t<*  \    tlTT  <ft  -TtT  W    \   <??    ^ 

^T  ^  T<-  \  W  ^T  ^  m  W  ^TtT  \  <??  s  j^t 

65  \  ^TtT  W  'TtT  \  ^<^^<>\r<  !«=  <fT  J^T  t? 

^M  \  —  m  —  <K  <fT  ^y^  ^ttt  ^ttt  \ 

H  <ft  ^T  \  W  <T  <fT  ^<  >r^  ^TtT  \  ^TtT  (?) 
Y<>  a)  ^TtT  ft  T<>  \  <K  T<-  \  <K  ^TtT  m 

^  >r^  -TtT  a  <fT  r«  3T  r:H  sItT 

o7    ^1  y I      \     TTT    n    ^1     \^     \uy  *^^y^  ^WTwa'  upariya  ahashidm 

upariya  mdm  niya  ahakurim huwatam  zura  akunavam  tynmiya 

hya  hamatakshatd  mand  vithiyd  awam  vhartam  abaram  hya  .  iyani  .    . 
awam  u/rastam  aparsam. 

The  last  two  clauses  can  be  road  with  certainty  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  expression,  and  may  be  thus  rendered  :  "  He  who  has 
laboured  for  my  family,  him  I  have  cherished  and  protected,  (lit.  well- 
cherished  I  have  cherished);  he  who  has  been  hostile  to  me(?)  him 
I  have  rooted  out  entirely,  (lit.  well  destroyed  I  have  destroyed)." 
I  cannot,  however,  venture  either  to  restore  or  to  give  the  probable 
sense  of  the  preceding  clauses;  abashtdnij  shdkurim  and  huvxxiamj  are 
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terms  of  which  the  etymology  is  most  obscure,  and  the  lacansB,  more- 
over, which  still  exist,  render  it  impossible  to  derive  assistance  from 
the  context. 

Line  69. — The  word  which  I  have  translated  "  protege,"  appears 

to  read  ff  \f^  ^^  >|y|  fff ,  daiislud,  which  mnst  be  the  2d  pers. 
sing,  of  the  imper.  of  a  verb  of  the  1st  conj.  signifying  "  to  befriend." 
A  verbal  noun  daushtdy  from  the  same  root,  occurs  in  several  other 

passages;  and  the  Cw^^^)  doat^  "a  friend,"  of  modem  Persian,  confirms 
the  explanation.  See  also  the  Vocabulary  under  the  head /aM,  for 
the  application  of  the  guna  to  the  radical  vowel  in  all  the  special  tenses 
of  roots  of  the  1st  conj.     The  third  clause  of  this  paragraph  reads, 

m  ^^  Tf  T<>  \  TTT  <K  ft  K<  ^T  X<  Ai\  Irf  ^TT 

TT  Y\*'  \  YY  ^1  \^  TTT*  o/^<i^y<^  ahifrasktddiya  parcud,  which 
I  translate  "  destroy  them  with  the  destruction  of  the  sword,"  com- 
paring ahi,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  ahifrasfUddiya,  with 

the  Sans.  "^ST^t-  '^^^  grammatical  condition  of  the  compound,  as 
explained  in  the  Vocabulary,  p.  6,  is  not  affected  by  this  substitution 
of  ahi,  "  a  sword,"  for  the  particle  (Ui, 

Lino  71. — The  true  orthography  of  the  word  signifying  "I  have 
written,"  is  niyapisham.     The  last  letter  of  the  line  also,  which  I 

have  given  as   ^y  ,  is  very  doubtful. 

Line  72. — I  cannot  complete  with  any  certainty  the  word  which 
commences   the   line,  but   if  its   initial   character,  occurring  at  the 

end   of  the  preceding  line,  be   ^\>^,  it  may  very  well  represent 

^\^  yy  ^'I^  \>\  y\%  and  the  whole  clause  will  then  read, 
ydwd  jivdhya,  dwd  avaiya  parikard,  "  as  long  as  thou  livest,  so  long 
preserve  them,"  (i.  c,  the  sculptured  figures).  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  last  word  of  the  paragraph,  parikard,  and  I  think  that  the 

preceding  term  is   yyy    ^\^   ^   YV* 

Line  73. — This  line  commences  with  E]  J    n    Y^^  ^  ^^^^  yadiya, 
"  if,"  must  be  substituted  for  ydwd,  "  as  long  as." 
Line  74  also  requires  much  alteration.     It  reads — 

'TtT  tt  i<>  \  T<>  "m  -T^  "m  \  ^TtT  <fT  ^TtT  ^  \ 
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ff   ^^ ;  aud  the  entire  clause  therefore  will  be  as  follows : 

yadiya    imdm    dipim       walndhya    imiwd    pcUikard     niyadish 
si        hanc      tabulam      spectes      basque     effigies        non  illis 

vUandhya  utdmaiya    ydwd    taumd      ahaJtiya    parikardhadishg 

injuriam  facias    ct  mihi        quamdiu  proles        sit        conserves  illas, 

A^uramazdd  thmodm  dausfitd  hiyd,  ^'c, 
Oromasdes       tibi        amicus      sit. 

This  correction   is  chiefly  valuable   in    showing  that  wherever 

B|  I  n  ^^  occurs^  it  may  be  treated  as  the  pronominal  suffix  of  the 
3d  pers.  plur.,  an  explanation  which  under  the  construction  formerly 
given  was  impossible. 

Line  76.— This  line  reads    A      Jff     ^fS    i]]]    ^    ^^>     \ 

fTT  <fT  ^y  ItT  h  ^  ^  a  ^TtT TtT  a 

^]\  yf  ^\  \TT  III  \TT  \^>  awatiya  A'uramazdd  m  ,  .  ,  ,  m 
JadanaiUuiva  The  imperative  form  Jadanautuwa  would  seem  to 
come  from  the  same  root  Jis  jadiydmiya,  the  verb  however  being  con- 
jugated according  to  the  fifth  instead  of  the  fourth  class,  and  the 
significiition  being  modified  from  "praying"  to  "blessing."  The 
impossibility,  at  the  same  time,  of  restoring  the  preceding  word  renders 
this  explanation  subject  to  much  doubt. 

Lino  7r.-For   >]^   ff    e=<    ff   Y<^    "^    "T^    f?   ^    "m 
\^\   1\    ^"^  ^^  ^^"®  '^^  ^^^^  *^^®  commencement,  read  ^  *^i\    yy 

T<^  \  T<-  "^  1^  Ivi  \  m  <ft  -TtT  Itf  \  ¥  <K 

TTT    \K  yV»  ^c.,  80  that  the  entire  sentence  will  run  thus : — 
yadiya  vndm  dipim     imiwd  pcUikard  waindhya  visandkadish  utdmaiya 
si      hanc  tabulam  basque  effigies    spectes,    et  liedas  eas,  et  mihi 

ydwd  taumd      ahatiya  niyadisfi  parikardhya,  A*uramazddtaiya  jatd 
quandiu  proles     sit,     non  cas        conserves,      Oromasdes   tibi   hostis 

hiyd,  dsc, 
sit,  &c. 
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Line  80. — The  last  word  of  the  sixteenth  paragraph  appears  to 

read  ^\   ^    |^    ||I     \f(   ^]^,  nikatuwa,  hut  I  do  not  find  any 
et3nnology  that  will  suit  the  context. 

Line  81. — The  words  adakiya  and  ahatdy  restored  almost  conjec- 
turally,  I  find  to  be  quite  correct.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
paragraph,  however,  so  much  remains  to  be  altered  and  restored,  that 
I  think  it  advisable  to  give  an  entirely  new  text,  conmiencing  at  the 
third  clause. 

T^  r<^  "m  A  <K  ^TtT  ^M  «n  r<  Ai{  "frf  A 

83  In  \  T^  ^  "n  K<  ^r  «=<  "TTf  \  K  ¥  ^TtT  \ 

^  \  ^  ¥  ^T  T^  A  <ft  Ai\  W  «=<  \  «=<  "m 
^M  \  KT  <^  «n  ^T  <K  T<-  "m 

84  A  r,  <fT  ?^  \  ^  iTT  :^r  r^  \  <n^  <??  «=t  -« 

<n  >]^  A  »=<  ^  lrT  A  >TtT  ^T  <eT  <ft  «=<  n 
r<>  <><  Y<^  ^  \  ^  <ft  ^  \  ^  ^  ^hT  r^  A 

?^  ^  -TT  ^r  K  \  ^<  ¥  ^ttt  \  ^T 

85  <rr  "m  »=T  n  <rr  «=<  <k  t<>  w  a  s  <tT  ^  a 

^r  <fT  fr  A  ^  "m  ^r  t:^  a 

86  ^  ^r  <^T  <fT  >rrr  «=<  ^  ^  \  t<  ^  ^ttt  \ 
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^  adaJdya  imiya  martiyd  hamatakhshcUd  anushiyd        man  "  a; 
soli        Li        lumineid      moliti  sunt      in  mlnisterio     meo ; 

Vidafrana        7idma  Vayaspdrahyd   pxUra     Pdrsa;      ^Utdna 

Intaphemos  nominatus  Vcisparis        filius      Penicus     Otanes 

ndma         Thukhrahyd      ®*  patra  Pdrsa :    Gavbaruwa    noma 
nominatus      Socris  filius    Persicus     Gobryas       nominatas 

Marduniyahyd  putra  Pdrsa;      Vidama      ndma         Ba "  gdhig- 
Mardonio       filius   Persicus.     Hydarnes  nominatus     Mega- 

nahyd  pvira   Pdrm;      BagaibuJchsha  ndma  Dddiihyahyd  piUra 

bignis  filius      Persius;    Megabjzus  nominatus       Dadois        filius 

Pdrsa:       ^  Ardu^nanisli  ndm^  VaJiukahyd  putra  Pdna, 

Persicus:        Ardomanes     nominatur     Vaccis       filius  Persicus. 

In  the  third  clause  which  commences  this  restored  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  paragraph,  hamcUaJchsliald  is  a  valuable  correction^  for  it 
shows  that  the  following  word  anus/dyd  must  be  a  noun  in  the  abla- 
tivo  case,  signifying  "  in  the  service,"  rather  than  the  nom.  plur.  of  an 
adjective,  as  I  have  hitherto  supposed.  The  names  of  the  conspirators 
arc  also  especially  valuable,  not  merely  for  their  own  historical  in- 
terest, but  for  the  aid  which  they  orthographical ly  afford^  through 
a  comparison  with  their  Median  and  Babylonian  correspondents, 
in  determining  tlie  power  of  many  characters  of  those  alphabets. 

As  we  have  now  a  genuine  and  complete  list  of  the  Chiefs  vho 
confederated  with  Darius  against  the  Magian,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
append  to  the  difToront  names,  such  notices  as  the  Greeks  have  left  ns, 
both  of  the  individuals  and  of  their  families. 

I.  Vidafrandy  or,  as  he  is  named  in  the  Median  copy,  Vinda- 
parna,  is  called  by  Herodotus,  'IvTaxf>€pvrit  or  'lyra4>p^vris\  As  he  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Cuneiform  list,  ho  may  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  the  conspirators,  and  if  wo  compare  this  indication  with  the 
story  told  of  Intaphernes  by  Herodotus,  it  at  once  occurs  to  as  that  it 
muHt  liave  been  owing  to  his  recognized  superiority  of  rank,  that  he 
was  pushed  forward  by  his  colleagues,  after  the  accession  of  Darius,  to 
assert  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  that  he  thus  fell  a  Tictim 
to  his  temerity.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  catastrophe 
could  have  happened  as  early  in  the  reign  of  Darius  as  it  is  placed  by 

^  Horod.  lib.  iii.  o.  70.  '  Lib.iiL  c  118,  119. 
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Herodotus;  for  if  Intaphernes  had  already  suffered  an  ignomiiiious 
death  when  the  Behistun  Sculptures  were  engraved,  his  name  would 
hardly  have  been  admitted  into  the  honorary  tablet.  It  may  be 
remembered,  also,  that  Intaphernes  and  Otanes  are  especially  asso- 
ciated by  Herodotus  in  the  organization  and  execution  of  the  plot 
against  the  Magian;  and  it  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  find  that  the 
two  names  follow  each  other  in  the  present  list.  Neither  is  the  father 
of  Intaphernes,  I  believe,  nor  his  son,  who  would  probably  have  borne 
the  same  name,  mentioned  in  history,  and  we  are  thus  without  any 
clue  to  the  Greek  orthography  of  Vayaspdra.  In  Median,  however, 
the  name  is  written  Vispara,  and  in  Babylonian  Hvshara,  Ctesias, 
with  his  usual  carelessness,  names  Intaphernes,  'Araxfytpvrjr,  I  shall 
explain  in  the  Vocabulary  the  word  fraud  or  <f)€pinjsy  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  so  many  Persian  names  handed  down  to  ns  by 
the  Greeks. 

II.  Otanes.  This  chief  would  appear  from  Herodotus  to  have 
been  the  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Magian.  He  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  discovered  the  imposture,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  daughter,  Phaedyma,  and  the  first  who 
counselled  opposition  \  He  was  also  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  rank 
among  the  nobles  of  Persia,  being  allied  with  the  line  of  Cyrus,  and 
with  the  royal  family  of  Cappadocia.  The  Greeks  have  confounded 
in  a  most  singular  manner  between  Otanes  the  father,  and  Onophas 
or  Anaphes  the  son.  Herodotus  is  so  far  correct,  that  he  has  named 
the  arch-conspirator  Otanes,  and  that  ho  has  also  preserved  a  notice  of 
the  son  Anaphes,  in  designating  the  leader  of  the  Cissian  contingent 
under  Xerxes'^;  yet,  he  has  certainly  in  several  instances  misapplied 
the  names.  Otanes,  for  instance,  who  was  old  enough  to  have  married 
his  daughter  Phoedyma  to  Cambyses*,  about  B.C.  526,  and  who  com- 
manded in  the  Samian  war*  about  B.C.  518,  could  not  by  possibility 
have  led  the  Persians,  the  flower  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  the  Grecian 
exi)edition  of  B.C.  480*.  When  Herodotus,  therefore,  speaks  of  the 
Persian  general,  Otanes,  at  this  period,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he 
means  the  son  Anaphes;  the  more  so  indeed,  as  he  also  calls  this 
Otanes  the  father  of  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes',  while  we  know  the 

1   Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  68  to  70.  «  Lib.  vii.  c.  62. 

^  Lib.  iii.  c,  68.  *  Lib.  iii.  c.  141 

^  Tbero  is  also  au  Otanes,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Darius,  who  commanded 
in  the  war  against  Ionia  and  .^Ek>lia,  in  B.C.  497,  &nd  took  Clazomenee  and  Cyme; 
but  tliis  i8  neither  the  conspirator,  nor  the  leader  of  the  Pendan  contingent. 

^  Horod.  lib.  vii.  e.  fil. 
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trne  father  of  that  lady  to  have  been  Otanes's  son  An^hee.  If, 
however,  Herodotus  made  one  error  in  designating  the  Pereiaii  eoB- 
mander  as  Otanes,  ho  must  have  fallen  into  another  in  naaning  the 
the  Cissian  general  Anaphes.  My  own  idea  is,  that  there  were: 
firstly,  the  fellow  conspirator  of  Darius,  Ofcanes,  son  of  Soozes  (and 
not  of  Phamaspes  as  Herodotus  tells  us),  who  gaye  his  doaghter  Ph»- 
dyma  successively  to  Cambyses,  to  the  Ma^an,  and  to  Darina; 
secondly,  the  son,  Onophas  or  Auaphes,  in  great  £Bivonr  with  Xerxei^ 
who  married  his  daughter  Amostris,  and  who  gave  him  the  commaiid 
of  the  Persians  in  tho  Greek  war ;  and  thirdly,  a  son  of  Anaphei» 
named  Otancs  like  his  grandfather,  who  also  served  in  the  Greek  war, 
in  command  of  the  Cissian  Contingent.  Anaphes,  the  son  of  Otanei^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  of  the  fiunily,  and  thus 
Ctesias,  who  correctly  describes  this  chief  as  the  father  of  the  fiunou 
Amestris,  and  who  also  mentions  him  in  the  Greek  war,  (giving  him 
however  a  naval  instead  of  a  military  command,)  has  been  led  into 
the  error  of  confounding  him  with  his  &ther  Otanea,  OmS^cv  being 
placed  by  the  Greek  physician  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  oonspiimton. 
Another  curious  circumstance  is,  that  Diodoms  Sioolns,  in  detailing 
the  genealogy  of  the  Cappadocian  kings,  brings  down  the  line  of 
descent  from  Pharnaces,  who  married  Atossa,  sister  of  Cambyses,  the 
great  grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  through  four  generations  to 
Anaphos,  whom  he  specially  designates  as  one  of  the  seven,  evi- 
dently moaning  Otanes^  We  have  fortunately  the  Median  and 
Babylonian  forms  both  of  Otanes  and  Socres.  The  Median  ortho- 
graphies are  HtUtdna  and  Dukkara,  the  Babylonian  HvatUxtCa  and 
Sxikr^a. 


III.  GohryaSi  named  by  Herodotus  Tfoffpvris,  and  by  him 
ciatcd  with  Megabyzos  in  the  conspiracy  against  the  Magian.  The 
line  of  Gobryas  furnishes  another  example  of  the  tendency  of  the  old 
Persians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Indians,  to  perpetuate  their  £B.mily 
names  in  an  alternate  scries.  The  Mardonius  of  the  inscriptions  is  the 
father  of  Gobryas:  the  Mardonius  of  history  is  his  son'.  Of  the 
fonncr,  Herodotus  has  pn^served  no  notice ;  but  the  latter,  tho  well- 
known  Commander-in-chief  of  the  anny  of  Xerxes,  who  fell  gallantly 
fighting  at  Plattca,  has  over  been  admired  as  one  of  the  finest  speei- 
mens  of  the  true  Persian  chivalry^  The  family  of  Gobryas  was  very 
closely  allied  with  that  of  Darius.  While  Darius  was  yet  a  noble  in 
the  Court  of  Cambyses  he  nmrried  the  daughter  of  Gobryas  %  and 

Phot.  Bib.  p.  UM.  «  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  82. 

'  Horod.  lib.  ix.  v.  02,  IKi.  *  Lib.  ▼».  c.  2. 
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gave  to  tbat  chief  his  own  sister^.  The  children  of  the  former  mar- 
riage, owing  to  the  hostility  of  their  half-brother,  Xerxes^  were  never 
permitted  to  rise  to  eminence;  but  the  issue  of  the  other  marriage  was 
the  famous  Mardonius,  who  further  strengthened  the  family  interests 
by  wedding  Artazostra,  a  daughter  of  his  uncle  Darius ■.  Gobryas  is 
mentioned  in  the  Inscriptions  to  have  been  employed  by  Darius  in 
quelling  an  insurrection  in  Susiana,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
noble  of  the  name  of  Guharuwa,  and  of  the  Patischonian  tribe,  who 
officiated  as  bow-bearer  to  Darius,  and  whose  effigy  is  figured  on  the 
rock  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  may  be  the  same  individual.  In  Greek 
history  we  hear  nothing  of  Gobryas  after  the  expedition  into  Scythia, 
the  abandonment  of  which  was  mainly  owing  to  his  judicious 
counsel^.  We  have  the  Median  forms  at  Behistun  of  Grvharwa  and 
Marduniya;  but  the  Babylonian  correspondents  of  both  the  names  are 
unfortunately  lost*. 

IV.  The  Vidama  of  the  Inscriptions  is  of  course  the  'Yfidpmfs  of 
Herodotus,  and  'idtpmis  of  Ctesias.  In  Median,  the  orthography 
would  be  Vindama  or  Vintama,  which  explains  the  *Mdptnj£  of  Plu- 
tarch. Hydames  is  hardly  known,  I  think,  in  history  during  the 
reign  of  Darius,  except  as  having  participated  in  the  plots  against  the 
Magian;  but  under  that  of  Xerxes,  he  is  noticed  by  Herodotus,  as 
having  been  placed  in  command  of  the  entire  Asiatic  coast';  and  he 
would  seem  in  this  position  to  have  enjoyed  great  influence;  for  of  his 
two  sons,  the  elder,  Hydames,  was  selected  for  the  command  of  the 
Immortals,  the  most  honourable  post  probably  in  the  Persian  army', 
and  tlic  younger,  Sisamnes,  led  the  Arians  in  the  Greek  campaign'. 
From  the  same  Hydames  also,  according  to  Strabo,  were  descended 
the  kings  of  Armenia,  who  reigned  from  the  time  of  Darius  to  that  of 
Antiochus  the  Great®.  There  is  no  mention  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
father  of  Hydarnes,  but  the  name  (which  is  written  in  Persian  Bagd- 
hujna^  and  in  Median  BaX'ahikna,)  would  have  been,  no  doubt,  trans- 
formed by  them  into  Mcya/Siyvi/f,  as  Bagahukhsha  became  MrydfivCos. 

'  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  6.  ■  Lib.  vi.  c.  43.  »  Lib.  iv.  c.  132,  134, 

*  Ctesias,  whose  great  object  it  was  to  differ  with  Herodotus,  oamed  the 
fiUow  conspirator  of  Darius,  Map^oviog  instead  of  TutfipvqQ^  confounding  the  father 
and  son,  as  in  the  case  of  Otanes  and  Anaphes.  In  speaking  also  of  the  favour 
which  Mardonius  enjoyed  at  the  Court  of  Xerxes  before  the  Grecian  expedition 
was  set  on  foot,  he  calls  him  fAap^{)vioQ  6  TraXaeiSf,  as  if  he  really  supposed  him  to 
be  the  same  noble  who  helped  to  slay  the  Magian  thirty-six  years  previously. 

^  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  36.  «  lb.  c.  83.  7  lb.  c.  66. 

"  Strabo,  Oxf.  Edit.  p.  771.  The  last  king  of  the  line  was  Orontes,  who  was 
dispossessod  by  Artaxius  and  Zadriadris. 
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Tlic  termination  is  the  same  as  occurs  in  the  name  of  'ApiaffiyvriSf  but  I 
am  not  sure  of  the  etymology.  I  have  not  been  ablo  to  recover  a 
trace  of  the  Babylonian  forms,  either  of  Hydames  or  Megabignee,  and 
of  the  Median  rendering  of  the  fonner  name,  I  have  only  the  ending 
in  tarna  or  da  ma. 

V.  MegahyzuH.  There  has  been  fully  as  much  confusion  among 
the  Greeks  between  Megabyzus  and  Zopyrus,  as  I  have  already 
noticed  between  Otancs  and  Onophas.  Herodotus  is  the  only  author 
who  has  preserved  the  name  of  Megabyzus  among  the  seven  conspi- 
rators. Justin  in  the  place  of  Megabyzus  names  Zop3mi8,  the  hero 
of  the  Babylonian  stratagem,  whom  Herodotus  states  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Megabyzus ;  while  Ctesias  admits  neither  one  nor  the  other 
among  the  illustrious  seven;  but  for  Megabyzus  and  his  colleague 
Ardomanes,  substitutes  the  obscure  names  of  Nopodci^anjr  and  Boprbi^r. 
Herodotus  again,  we  may,  I  think,  on  the  authority  of  the  Inscriptions, 
convict  of  error,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Babylon,  and  his  de- 
scription of  its  capture  through  the  self-mutilation  of  Zopyrus'. 
Babylon  revolted  twice  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  twice  sur- 
rendered without  risking  a  siege.  There  seems,  it  is  true,  to  have 
been  a  third  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  in  which  Zopyrus,  son  (^ 
Megabyzus  the  conspirator,  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  city, 
was  slain,  and  which  led  to  the  place  being  attacked  and  taken  by  a 
second  Megabyzus,  son  of  the  murdered  governor;  and  it  is  })ossible 
the  account  of  Ctesias  m«ay  be  true,  that  it  was  during  this  third  siege 
that  a  successful  stratagem  was  practised  against  the  place.  I  am,  I 
confess,  however,  very  sceptical  as  to  the  story  of  the  self-mntilation 
of  the  Persian  general.  The  narrative  bears,  T  think,  the  impress  of 
fable,  and  is  moreover  placed  completely  within  the  pale  of  romance 
by  the  statement  of  Polyosnus,  that  it  was  copied  from  a  stratagem 
practised  by  a  certain  Sacan,  beyond  the  Oxus,  with  a  view  of  de- 
stroying the  anny  of  Darius;  the  said  stratagem,  in  all  the  minutest 
features,  from  the  opening  self-devotion  of  the  patriot  chief  to  the 
ultimate  miraculous  salvation  of  a  remnant  of  the  doomed  army,  being 
a  standard  Oriental  story,  applied  in  difTorent  ages  by  the  Persian 
bards  and  traditionists  to  Firuz  and  the  Hiydthelah,  by  Abu  Rih&u 
to  Kauii^hka  and  the  Indians,  and  by  the  historians  of  Cashnicer  to 
their  faniouH  king,  Lalitaditya.  Mogjibyzus,  at  any  rate,  could  not 
have  under<;one  the  terrible  mutilation  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to 
Zoi»yrns,  for  he  subticqucntly  marrio<l  the  daughter  of  Xerxes,  and 

'   ITorod.  lib.  iii.  c.  154  to  lAO. 
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became  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom.  This  Megabyzus  had 
also  a  son  named  Zopyrus,  who  revolted  against  the  Persians,  and  toolc 
service  with  the  Athenians. 

Although  there  is  thus  evidence  that  for  four  generations  the  line 
of  Megabyzus  followed  the  usage  of  alternating  the  family  names^  I 
cannot  venture  to  identify  with  Zop3rru8  the  title  of  the  conspirator's 
father,  which  is  Ddduhya  in  Persian;  Ddtduviya  in  Median;  and^ 
Z'atiCia  in  Babylonian.     I  would  give  the  genealogy  as  follows : — 

1.  Ddduhya,  the  same  name  as  X»^^b^  which  is  not  uncommon  in 

old  Persian. 

2.  Megabyzus;  the  conspirator,  otherwise  unknown. 

3.  Zopyrus,  Governor  of  Babylon,  slain  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  revolt. 

4.  Megabyzus  avenged    his    father's    death    on    Babylon;    married 

Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Xerxes ;  was  appointed  one  of  the  supe- 
rior generals  of  the  Persian  army  in  the  Greek  campaign,  con- 
tinued in  favour  under  Artaxerxes ;  drove  Inarus  and  the  Greeks 
outof  Egjrpt;  revolted  against  Artaxerxes;  was  reconciled  with 
the  king,  and  died  in  an  honourable  old  age  in  Persia. 
.5.  Zopyrus  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother  fled  to  Athens, 
and  lost  his  life  at  Caunus  \ 

VI.  Ardomanes.  Greek  authors  mention  neither  this  chief,  whose 
name  is  written  in  Persian  Ardumanish,  and  in  Babylonian  Uar- 
dnmanis ;  nor  his  father,  whose  name  is  Vahuha  in  Persian ;  VaiJcka 
in  Median ;  and  Huvakka  (1)  in  Babylonian.  Herodotus  has  Aspa- 
thiiies  for  the  sixth  conspirator,  having  been  led  into  error  apparently 
by  the  confidential  position  which  Aspachana  enjoyed  as  quiver-bearer 
to  the  king,  according  to  the  brief  legend  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  which 
records  his  name  and  office :  but  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
name  Barises,  which  Ctesias  has  substituted  for  Ardomanes.  The 
etymology  of  all  these  names  will  be  examined  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Line  86. — The  nineteenth  paragraph  thus  commences : — 

«!!  <<  Trf  r<>  KT 

'  For  notices  of  Megabyzus  and  Zopyrus,  see  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c  82,  and 
lib.  iii.  c.  I(i0,  and  Ctesias,  peusim.  The  Mfy/4/3w^oc  or  M«yaj8a?oc  left  in  com- 
mand in  Europe  after  Darius  had  returned  from  Scythia,  was  a  different  person 

altojj.nhrr. 

C 
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■^TT  <K  T<>  A  ^M  Y<^  ^  ^TtT  ^  A  Y^  TT  "ttt  *M 
\  ^M  ^T  m  fT  T<-  "m  «=<  "^ff. 

Thdtiya  Ddrat/awiish  kJuhdyath  ^  iya  tuwam  kd  khikdyaikiya 

Dicit        Darius  rex  ta      quisquis  rex 

hya  aparam  aJiya  tydmd  viddm  tartiydnd, 
qui  poBthac    sis, 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  speculate  on  the  meaniDg  of  the 
phrase  tydmd  viddm  tartiydnd,  for  the  orthography  is  thronglioiit 
doubtful,  and  the  sentence  cannot  be  completed.  With  the  exception, 
indeed,  of  the  words  tya  Ddrayatotush  in  line  88,  and  the  single  term 
ahinawam  in  line  89,  I  failed  to  recover  any  portion  of  the  remaining 
lines  of  this  paragraph,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  in  all 
probability  the  writing  referred  to  the  hereditary  privileges  conferred 
on  the  conspirators,  and  enjoined  the  royal  descendants  of  Darins  to 
respect  those  privileges  in  after  ages. 

The  Fourth  like  the  preceeding  Column  extends  to  ninety-two liiiei. 

The  Fifth  Column  I  was  unable  to  correct.  I  remarked  a  nimibeT 
of  passages  which  varied  slightly  from  the  published  text,  and  I  wished 
to  have  made  an  entirely  new  copy  of  this  portion  of  the  Inscrip- 
tion, but  the  lodge  of  rock  had  been  so  much  broken  away  since  my 
previous  visit,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Tablet,  that  I  found  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  adjust  the  ladders;  and  I  was  obliged  therefore 
to  leave  the  task  to  some  future  traveller  who  might  visit  Bebistun 
provided  with  materials  for  the  construction  of  a  scalfoldy  and  mi^t 
thus  examine  the  surface  of  the  rock  at  his  leisure. 

In  the  detached  Inscriptions  I  have  only  to  note,  that  Hystaspes 

is  everywhere  written  yY  ^K  nTl  •  TTT  T^  ^>  ^^^  *^®  genitive 
case  of  Teispes,  in  Inscription  A,  line  8,  is  neither  ChishpdUk  nor 

Chislijyi^iahya,  but  ]f^  u  ^^  ^  u  ^K*  which  must,  I  suppose,  be 
pronounced  Chishpaish,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nominative 
ChUhpish;  that  the  name  of  the  Susian  rebel  in  Inscription  E  is  not 

Uinanith\)\xilmanuhyi\\e  initial  letter  being  undoubtedly  yy ;  and  ibat 

the  true  orthogrsiphy  of  the  title  of  the  Sacan  is  J^  \  i  \7y  j^ 
Sakuha. 


PERSIAN    INSCRIPTIONS   AT   BEHISTUN.  XIX 

Before  clojsiug  tbis  note,  I  venture  to  give  some  short  inscriptions 
from  the  tomb  of  Darius,  at  Nakbsb-i-Rastam,  whicb  have  never 
before  been  published.  They  were  supplied  to  me,  together  with  an 
almost  complete  copy  of  the  Babylonian  translation  of  the  famous 
Upper  Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  by  Mr.  Tasker,  a  young  man 
of  great  promise,  who  visited  Persepolis  in  the  year  1848,  and  who 
literally  died  a  martyr  to  science,  having  sunk  under  a  fever  brought 
on  by  the  toil  and  exposure  which  he  encountered  in  obtaining  copies 
of  these  legends.  In  my  Babylonian  Paper,  now  preparing  for  pnb- 
lication^  I  shall  give  Mr.  Tasker's  detailed  account  of  the  Inscriptions 
at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  and  explain  how,  in  hanging  by  a  rope  from  the 
summit  of  the  rock,  he  chanced  to  discover  these  trilingual  legends 
attached  to  the  principal  figures  of  the  Tablet,  which,  from  the 
minuteness  of  the  character  employed,  were  totally  invisible  from 
below. 


Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustani  over  the  highest  figure  to  the  left 
of  the  king,  (on  a  level  with,  and  immediately  to  the  left  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Upper  Median  transcript.) 

<K  t<^  W  \  ^  ^T  TJ^  >Tyr  ^  «=T  ^r 

1.  Guhai'uwa   PatMuwarish   Ddrat/awahtuh   khBhdyathiyahyd  ahara- 
Gobryas      Patischorensis  Darii  regis  ar- 

stibara 
cifer. 

''Gobryae  the  Patischorian,  bow-bearer  of  King  Darius."  lean 
hardly  believe  this  Gobryas  to  be  Darius's  fellow  conspirator  against 
the  Mat>'ian;  he  rather  seems  to  have  been  a  confidential  servant  of  the 
monarch,  although  his  Persian  nationality  {Patish'uwansh  evidently 
representiHg  the  narcto-xopctr,  who  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  among  the 
tribes  of  Persis ',)  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  other  identification.  That 
§kamstibara  nmst  signify  "a  bow-bearer,"  is  rendered  almost  certain 

'  Oxford  Edit.  p.  1031. 
c   2 


